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PREFACE. 


It  will  be  generally  allowed^  that  a  small  and  judi« 
cious  Selection  from  a  yery  voluminous  and  miscel* 
laneous  work*^  cannot  be  made  without  some  labour 
and  difficulty.  The  Editor^  while  he  endeavours  to 
gratify  the  various  tastes  of  his  readers^  must  occa- 
sionally feel  a  considerable  degree  of  embarrassment, 
and  in  his  moments  of  hesitation  will  be  ready  to 
exclaim. 

Quid  dem  i  qUid  non  deni  ?  fenuis  quod  tu,  Jubet  alter. 

It  was  thought  proper  to  confine  the  Selection  to 
a  moderate  size.  This  necessarily  obliged  the  Editor 
to  take  those  articles  only,  which,  to  his  judgment, 
appeared,  on  the  whole,  to  be  the  most  useful,  cu<^ 
rious,  and  interesting. 


^  The  Gentleman's  Nfagazine  commenced  in  Janfiary,  1731.  In  the 
beginning  of  1783  it  was  considerably  enlarged;  and  from  that  time  each 
Tolume  has  been  divided  into  two  parta. 

a3 


scarcely  worth  reprinting :  many  c 
say  the  least  of  them^  are  of  rery  dov 
These  observations  are  applicable  to 
many  of  those  on  other  subjects. 

The  articles  are  classed  under  th 
heads ;  a  method  which  the  Editor  c( 
be  more  convenient  and  pleasant  to  th 
if  they  had  been  presented  to  him  in 
mass^  in  no  other  order  than  accordinj 
ority  of  publication  in  the  original  wo 
of  the  Magazine  from  which  each  arti 
noticed  at  the  end  of  it^  by  which  mea 
should  he  think  proper^  will  be  ens 
trouble^  to  refer  to  the  original;  whi< 
retain  its  value^  and  which  cannot  be 
any  selection  or  abridgment.  For  the 
of  finding  any  particular  article^  or  a 
ticed  in  any  article^  there  is  given  a  Ta 
at  the  b^nning^    and  a  full    Index 


gtgted,  some  years  ago^  by  the  author  of  the  ''  History 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire/'  to 
Mr.  Nichols*^  who  was  prevented  from  undertaking 
it  by  other  and  more  important  avocations ;  a  cir^ 
cumstance  which  must  be  considered  as  an  apology 
for  its  being  arranged  and  sent  into  the  world  by  the 
present  Editor. 

New  Colleob,  Oxford^ 
July,  1811. 


*  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Gibbon  to  Mr.  NicboU,  dated  Lausanae^ 
February  24,  1792^  which  appeared  in  the  Geatleman'f  Magazine  for 
January,  1794. 

"  I  am  tempted  to  embrace  thif  opportunity  of  suggesting  to  yon  tha 
idea  of  a  work,  which  must  be  surely  well  received  by  the  public,  and 
would  rather  tend  to  benefit  than  to  injure  the  Proprietors  of  the  Gentle- 
man's Bfagazine.  That  voluminous  scries  of  more  than  threescore  years 
now  contains  a  great  number  of  literary,  historical,  and  miscellaneous 
articles  cf  real  value :  they  are  at  present  buried  in  a  heap  of  temporary 
rubbish ;  but  if  properly  chosen  and  classed,  they  might  revive  to  great 
advantage  in  a  new  publication  of  a  moderate  size.  Should  this  idea  be 
adopted,  few  men  are  better  qualified  than  yourself  to  execute  it  with  taste 
and  judgment." 
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L  A  Debate  between  the  Committee  of  the  Hoiue  of  Commoiu  in 
1057,  and  O.  Cromtrell,  upon  the  bumble  petitioa  and  advice 
of  the  Parliament,  by  which  be  was  deiired  to  anume  the  title 
of  King. 

The  following  Debate  will,  doubtless,  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers,  not  only  by  the  importance  of  the 
question,  but  by  the  reputation  of  those  who  were  deputed 
to  discuss  it,  and  the  strength  of  the  arguments  employed 
by  them,  which,  we  hope,  is  not  impaired  by  our  metood 
Orex^essiob. 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  this  Debate,  which  was  pub- 
Hsbed  in  1660,  and  we  believe  never  afterwards  re-printed, 
inclined  ns  to  insert  it  in  our  Magazine  without  alteration ; 
but  we  found  it,  upon  a  closer  examination,  by  no  means 
adapted  to  the  taste  of  those  who  expect  entertainment  and 
initructioB  at  the  same  time;  or  require,  at  least,  to  be 
improTed  without  unnecessary  labour;  fbr  the  speeches 
being  thken,  probably,  in  short-hand,  with  omissions  of  pas- 
nges  less  imporunt,  and  of  such  words  as  the  writer  ima- 
gined himself  able  to  supply  from  the  general  contexture 
of  the  sentence  and  drift  of  the  discourse,  which  is  fre- 
quently practised  by  short -hand  writers,  are  either  for  want 
<u  memory,  or  care  in  the  copier,  so  ungrammattcal,  intricate, 
and  obscure;  so  full  of  broken  hints,  imperfect  sentences, 
and  uncouth  expressions,  that  very  few  would  have  resolu- 
tion, or  curiosity,  sufficient  ta  labour  in  search  of  knowledge 
through  so  many  obstructions.  Nor  should  we  have  attempt- 
ed it,  had  we  not  been  encouraged  by  the  hopes  of  pre- 
serving others  from  so  disgusting  a  tusk. 

The  various  arguments  made  use  of  by  the  several  mem« 
ben  of  the  committee,  we  have  reduced,  to  avoid  repeti- 
tion, into  one  series  or  discourse,  and  annexed  to  each 
argument,  in  the  margin,  the  names  of  those  by  whom  it 
was  produced. 

VOL,  I.  B 


consisted  of  100  members ;  those  who  wc 
on  this  subject,  being 

Oliver  St  John,  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

Ijord  Chief  Justice  Glynne. 

Mr.  Whitlocke,  one  of  the  Commissions 

Mr.  Lisle  and  lyfr.  Fines,  Commissioners 

Lord  Broghill. 

Mr.  Lepthal,  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

Sir  Charles  Wdseley. 

Sir  Richard  Onslow. 

Colonel  Jones. 

May  it  please  yonr  highness, 
It  is  with  great  satisfaction,  that  we  see 
by  the  parUament  to  confer  with  your  h 
settlement  of  the  public  tranquillity,  and 
of  such  a  form  of  government  as  may  best 
ends  for  which  government  was  instituted, 
been  so  lone  labouring,  and  for  which  we 
fortunes  and  our  lives.  We  doubt  not  of 
pess  ready  to  concur  in  any  lawful  measu 
tribute  to  the  happiness  of  the  public,  1 
of  those  differences  that  have  so  divided 
perpetuity  of  that  freedom  which  has  be 
chased,  and  so  successfully  defended, 
forbear  to  inform  you  that,  in  our  opini 
of  the  parliament,  and  of  the  people  w] 
by  it,  tnese  purposes  cannot  be  enectus 
vour  hisrhness  without  assnmin*T  •'.*>•'  «.u-  - 
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^oftle,  the  people  whoie  iaterest  is  chiefly  to  be  consiilcr- 
Sir  Charles  ^^'  and  to  i4rhoin  it  is  your  highest  honour  to  be. 
Wola  lev    *  faithful  servant.     That  they  bave  a  right  to 
judge  for  themselves,  to  promote  their  own  hap- 
piness by  their  own  measures,    and   to  distinguish  their 
servants  by  what  name  or  titles  they  shall  judge  moat  proper, 
cannot  be  denied.     Monarchy  La&  always  been  thought  by 
this  nation,  the  most  eligible  form  of  government,  and  the    - 
title  of  King  has  been  always  considered  by  them  as  essen  •  . 
Sir  Charles  *'*'  ^  '''    '^^^  office  has  never  been  complained 
fVolseUu    °^*  ^^^  ^^^  ^^'^  changed,  eveu  by  those  pariia- 
fv.    .   ^'    ments  that  have  made  the  strictest  inquiries  into 
Ghttme     ''^^  defects  of  our  constitution,  and   have  had 
v"™-    power  to  reform  whatever  they  disliked.    The. 
office  in  general  was  always  regarded  as  useful  aod  neces- 
sary, and  the  title  was  reverenced,  when  the  conduct  of 
him  that  held  it  was  condemned.     It  is  never  prudent  to 
make  needless  alterations,  because  we  are  already  acquaint- 
ed with  all  the  con&equences  of  known  establishments  and 
ancient  forms;    but  new  methods  of  administration  may 
produce  evils  which  tlie  most  prudent  cannot 
Whitlocke.    foresee,  nor  the  most  diligent  rectify.     But  least 
of  all  are  such  changes  to  be  made  as  draw  after 
them  the  necessity  of  endless  alterations,  and  extend  their 
efrei:ts  through  the  whole  frame  of  government. 

That  the  coange  of  the  title  of  Kmg  to  that  of  Protector, 
or  any  other,  would  aflfect  the  remotest  links  of  subordina- 
tion, and  alter  the  whole  constitution,  is  evident,  at  the 
most  Buperhcial  and  transient  view  of  the  laws 
Whitlocke,  and  customs  of  the  nation.  Every  officer  of 
Lenihal,  justice  acts  in  the  King's  name,  and  by  the  King's 
GlynTMf  authority,  an  authority  that  gives  life  and  em- 
fiues,  cacy  to  law,  and  makes  every  sentence  valid 

BroghilL      and  binding.  In  all  criminal  cases  the  lawknows 
not  any  prosecutor  but  the  king,  nor  can  inflict 
any  punishment  but  in  his  name. 
if  it  be  urged,  the  judges  have  already  taken  their  com- 
missions in  the  name  of  the  lord  Protector,  and 
Glynne.      supposed  his  authority  and  that  of  the  King  to  be 
the  same,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  judges 
tbemselvei  were  far  from  concurring  in  their  opinions;  they, 
whose  province  it  is  to  justify  the  proceedings  of  the  go- 
vemiaent  to  the  people,  were  not  satisfied  themselves,  and 
even  tho^e  that  complied  with   least  reluctance  plQaded 
rather  the  resistless  force  of  necessity,  than  the  authbrity 
of  law  or  the  evidence  of  reason ;  and  let  u:>  not  reduce  our 
B  2 


^v^rtrcc,       aerstooQ  witn  regara  to  its  reis 
Lute,  of  the  constitution;  so  that  n 

BroghiU4     of  Protector  are  known  by  the 

of  the  people  by  the  Protectoi 
and  uncertainty  can  produce  nothing  but  (i 
sod  confusion. 

The  knovirledge  of  our  duty  is  necessaril 
practice  of  it,  and  hovir  can  any  man  kn 

magistrate,  to  whose  authority 
JVolseley.     The  limits  of  obedience  to  a  Pn 

by  no  law,  nor  is  there  any  stat 
cfondeitons  any  attempt  to  shake  off  his  aui 
reason  it  is  not  without  long  hesitation  and  i 
suasion,  that  iuries  are  prevailed  upon  to 
and  fix  the  guilt,  of  treason  to  any  conspira* 
lite  or  government.  The  King's  authority 
the  law,  and  his  person  is  exempt  from  vi< 
Protector's  office  nas  no  such  sanction,  an< 
therefore  he,  if  not  justly,  yet  legally  res 
person  secured  any  otherwise  than  that  of  t 
ject.  The  Protector  is,  indeed,  in  a  state 
culty  and  embarrassment  than. any  other 
community ;  he  is  obliged  to  obey  the  laws, 
to  his  office  is  not  protected  by  them ;  he 
the  law  from  any  exorbitant  exertions  of 
supported  by  it  in  the  due  exercise  of  his 
defect  in  the  supreme  magistracy  must  affec 
authority  ;  those  who  act  by  the  Protector's 
receive  from  him  no  other  power  than  such 
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a  chearfiil  and  willing,  than  constrain  an  involuntary  and 
reluctant  obedience.  All  these  men  allow  the 
Broghill.  authority  of  regal  government,  and  profess  their 
willingness  to  submit  to  it ;  so  that  all  opinions 
unite  in  this  point,  and  all  |>arties  concur  to  make  a  compliance 
with  this  request  necessary  to  your  highness.  Nor  is  it  only 
for  your  own  sak6  that  this  desire  is  so  warmly  pressed,  but 
for  the  security  of  those  whose  endeavpurs  have  contributed 
to  the  establislunent  of  the  present  government,  or  shall 
hereafter  act  by  your  authority.  All  those  who  receive  com-* 
missions  from  the  King,  by  whatevei  means  exalted  to  the 
throne,  are  secured  from  prosecution  and  punislnnent  io 
any  change  of  affairs,  by  the  statute  of  the  eleventh  year 
of  Henry  the  seventh ;  but  the  name  of  Protector  can  con- 
fer no  such  security,  and  therefore  the  cautious  and  vigilant 
will  always  decline  your  service,  or  prosecute  jovit  affaira 
with  diffidence  and  timidity ;  even  the  honest  and  scrupu* 
lous  will  be  fearful  of  engaging  where  they  have  nothing  but 
their  own  opinion  to  set  in  balance  against  the  law^  and  the 
artful  and  the  avaricious,  the  discontented  and  the  turbu- 
lent, will  never  cease  to  contrive  a  revolution^  by  which 
they  may  avenge  the  wrongs  that  they  imagine  themselves 
to  have  received,  and  riot  in  the  spoils  of  their  enemies. 

The  present  alienation  of  the  crown  of  these  realma  from 
bim  who  pretends  to  claim  them  by  his  birth,  may  be  com^^ 
pared  to  a  divorce,  which  may,  by  the  mutual  consent  of 
both  parties,  be  set  aside.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  to 
prevent  any  future  reunion,  that  the  crown  be  consigned  to 
Mother. 

Were  the  reasons  for  your  assumption  of  this  title  less 
weighty  than  they  appear,  the  desire  of  parliament  ought 
to  add  to  their  efficacy.   It  is  not  to  be  conceived 
Olj/nne.     that  we  are  able  to  assign  all  the  arguments  that 
might  be  formed  by  the  united  and  concurrent 
iprisdom  of  so  numerous  and  discerning  an  assembly,  an  as^ 
sembly  deputed  by  the  whole  people  to  judge  and  to  act  for 
them.    The  desires  of  a  parliament  are  never  to  be  consi- 
dered as  sudden  starts  of  imagination,  or  to  be 
IVoUeley.  rejected  as  trivial,  or  unworthy  of  consideration ; 
the  desire  of  the  parliament,  is  the  voice  of  the 

Eeople ;  nor  can  it,  indeed,  be  now  disregarded,  without 
reaking  all  the  rules  of  policy,  and  neglecting  the  first 
opportunity  of  reinstating  the  nation  in  tranquillity. 
Gijfnnf.   The    parliament,    the  only  authority   which  the 
nation  reverences,  has  now  first  attempted  to  es^ 
tobli^ll  9  leg^  SM^d  settled  govemmenti  by  confetTing  oa 
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your  highness  the  title  of  King,  which  you  therefore  cannot 
refuse  without  encouraging  the  enemies  of  our 
BroghilL  government,  by  shewing  not  onl}r,  that  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  nation  bears  a  title  unknown  to 
the  law,  but  even  such  as  is  disapproved  by  the  parliament; 
that  parliament  which  he  himself  called. 

But  the  parliament  is  far  from  desiring  that  their  authority 
alone  should  enforce  their  desire,  for  which  they  have  so 
many  and  so  strong  reasons  to  allege  ;  nor  are  their  own 
reasons  alone  to  be  considered,  but  uie  authority  of  all  for- 
mer parliaments,  who  have  ever  been  to  the  last  degree 
cautious  of  admitting  the  least  change  in  any  thing  that  re- 
lated to  the  constituent  part  of  our  government 

When  King  James,  after  his  accession  to  the  crown  of 
England,  was  desirous  of  changing  his  title  to 
LenthaL  that  of  King  of  Great  Britain,  the  parliament 
refused  to  admit  any  alteration  in  the  regal  stile  : 
not  that  they  discovered  any  apparent  ill  consequences  arising 
from  it,  but  because  they  did  not  know  how  far  it  might 
affect  the  constitution,  nor  to  what  farther  alterations  it 
might  make  way.  In  the  late  parliament,  when  it  was  pro- 
posed that  the  name  of  parliament  should  be  changed  to 
that  of  representative  of  the  people,  the  proposal  was  for 
the  same  reason  disapproved.  ^'Nolumus  leges  Anglian  mu- 
tari**  was  a  fixed  principle  of  the  ancient  barons,  and  cer- 
tainly nothing  can  shew  greater  weakness  than  to  change 
without  prospect  of  advantage.  Long  prescription  is  a  suf- 
ficient argument  in  favour  of  a  practice  against  which  no- 
thing can  be  alleged  ;  nor  is  it  sufficient  to  affirm  that  the 
change  may  be  made  without  inconvenience;  for  change 
itself  is  an  evil,  and  ought  to  be  balanced  by  some  equi- 
valent advantage,  and  bad  consequences  may  arise  though 
we  do  not  foresee  them. 

But  the  consequences  of  the  change  now  proposed  are 
neither  remote  nor  doubtful ;  by  substituting  the  name  and 
office  of  Protector  in  the  place  of  those  of  King,  we  shall 
immediately  alarm  the  people,  we  shall  awaken  the  jealousy 
of  the  wise,  and  the  fears  of  the  timorous ;  there 
Fines.  will  be  indeed  some  reasons  for  apprehension  and 
Lisle.  suspicion,  which  designing  men  will  not  fail  to  ex- 
a^^erate  for  their  own  purposes.  The  first  ques- 
tion that  will  naturally  arise  will  be,  What  is  this  new  office 
of  Protector,  upon  What  law  is  it  founded,  and  what  are 
the  limits  of  his  authority  ?  To  these  inquiries  what  answer 
can  be  returned  ?  Shall  it  be  said  that  his  authority  is  inde- 
pendent,  despotic,  and  unlimited  ?     Where   then  is   the 
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liberty  for  which  the  wisest  and  best  men  of  this  nation 
have  been  so  long  contending?     What  is  the  advantage  of 

all  our  battles  ana  all  our  victories?  If  we  say 
ffhithekCfthKl  the  authority  of  the  Protector  is  bounded 
Glytmey  by  the  laws,  how  shall  we  prove  the  assertion  ? 
FtneSj  Wliat  law  shall  we  be  able  to  cite,  by  which  th6 
BroghUl.    duties  of  the  Protector  to  the  people,  or  those 

of  the  people  to  the  Protector,  are  marked  out? 
This  then  is  the  great  reason  upon  which  the  parliament 
hare  made  their  request    The  people  are  to  be  governed 

Glvtme    ^^^^^^g  ^^  ^^^  ^^^9  ^^^  ^^^  '^^  acknowledges 
*^    "^  no  supreme  magistrate  but  the  King.    It  is  neces- 
aary  to  the  good  administration  of  the  state,  that  the  duty 
both  of  governors  and  subjects  should  be  known,  Umited, 
and  stated,  that  neither  the  governors  may  op- 
WoUeley^   pre«s  the  people,  nor  the  people  rebel  against 
Whitlocke^  the  governors;  the  parliament  therefore  desires 
Broghill^   that  the  office  and  title  of  King  may  be  restored 
Gl^fme.     as  they  are  understood  in  their  whole  extent, 
and  in  all  their  relations.    Every  man  is  well  in- 
formed when  the  King  acts  in  conformity  to  the  law,  and 
when  he  transgresses  Uie  liinits  of  his  authority ;  but  of  the 
power  of  the  Protector  they  know  nothing,  and 
Fines^        therefore  will  suspect  every  thing;  nor  indeed 
Lislep         can  their  suspicions  be  reasonably  censured  ;  fcr 
Bf^hill.    till  they  »re  informed  what  are  the  claims  of  this 
pew  magistrate,  how  can  they  know  their  own 
fights  ? 
If  your  highness  should  injure  or  oppress  any  man,  to 
what  law  can  he  appeal  ?    He  may,  indeed,  disco- 
Glyrme^  ver  that  the  King  could  not  have  attacked  his 
property,  but  will  never  be  able   to  prove  that 
the  Protector  is  subject  to  the  same  restraint;  so  that  neither 
your  highness  is  protected  by  the  law  when  you  do  right, 
por  the  subject  redressed  if  you  should  do  wrong, 

The  end  for  which  monarchy  has  been  for  some  time  sus* 
Bro^h'U    P^°^^>  ^^  ^^^  happiness  of  the  people,  and  this 
^      '   end  can  only  now  oe  attained  by  reviving  it.   The 
question  may  indeed  be  brought  to  a  short  issue.  Tor  either 
j^.  the  office  of  Protector  is  the  same  with  that  of 

rines.  I^ing,  or  something  different  from  it;  if  it  be  the 
same,  let  us  n«t  be  so  weak  aa  to  impose  upon  ourselves, 
or  so  dishonest  as  to  endeavour  to  deceive  others,  by  reject* 
ing  the  name  while  we  retain  the  thing ;  let  not  an  aversion 
V  to  an  idle  sound,  to  a  name  reverenced  by  the 
fines,        people,  apd  approved  by  the  parliament,  incite 
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WbUeky,   than  custonii  and  it  will  be  \ 
attract  their  regard,  esteenii 
But  if  the  office  of  Protector  be  nc 
sationi  but  in  nature  also,  absolutely  n 
in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  confusion  an 
the  bounds  of  his  authority  to  settle, 
ment  to  state,  all  our  laws  to^ 
fines.      whole  system  of  goverpment 
An  endless  and  insuperable  t 
intreat  your  highness  to  exempt  us,  by  4 
to  the  advice  of  parliament,  tne  office  a 

The  Protector  having  desired  some  time  i 
ments  that  had  been  ojeredj  returned  on 
1th  as  may  be  collected  from  Whitlockej 
^ect. 

My  Lords, 
Though  I  am  far  firom  imagining  mysc 
trovert  a  question  of  so  great  importance 
members  of  this  committee,  especially 
have  been  founded  chiefly  upon  the  law 
stitution  of  this  nation,  with  which  I  hav 
ni^  to  be  well  acquainted ;  yet,  since  it 
required  of  me  either  to  yield  to  your  n 
the  difficulties  and  objections  that  hindei 
I  shall  attempt  to  consider  ai^d  discuss  t 
distinctly. 
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the  people  are  best  pleased  with  institutions  which  they  have 
long  known,  and  that  therefore  it  would  neither  contribute 
to  the  public  happiness,  nor  to  our  own  security,  to  obtrude 
upon  the  nation  titles  and  offices  either  new  in  reality  or.ia 
appearance. 

The  apprehension  that  the  parliaments  have  always  ex-* 
pressed  of  changes  and  innovations,  has  been  made  appear 
by  two  remarkable  instances,  and  to  shew  the  necessity  of 
restoring  the  title  of  King,  it  has  been  alleged,  that  not  only 
the  dangers  and  discontents  that  novelty  produces  will  be 
escaped  by  it,  but  that  both  the  chief  magistrate,  and  those 
that  act  by  his  authoritj',  will  be  more  effectually  protected 
by  the  laws  of  the  nation. 

These  are  the  chief  arguments  that  have  dw^It  upon  my 
memory.  Arguments  doubtless  of  force,  and  such  as  do  not 
admit  of  an  easy  confutation,  but  which,  however,  in  my 
opinion,  prove  rather  the  expediency  than  necessity  of  re- 
viving monarchy  under  its  ancient  tttle,  and  as  such  I  shall 
consider  them,,  for  where  absolute  inevitable  necessity  is 
contended  for,  the  controversy  will  be  very  short;  absolute 
necessity  will  soon  appear  by  the  impossibility  of  shewing 
any  metnod  of  avoiding  it,  and  where  any  expedient  may 
be  proposed  that  may  probably  produce  the  same  effects^ 
necessity  vanishes  at  once.  Very  few  actions  are  really  ne^ 
cessary,  n^ost  of  them  are  only  expedient,  or  comparatively 
preferable  to  other  measures  that  may  be  taken.  Wher^ 
there  is  room  for  comparisons  there  is  room  for  diversity 
of  opinions* 

That  the  title  of  King  is  not  necessary,  how  long  soever 
it  may  have  been  in  use,  or  what  regard  soever  may  have 
been  paid  it,  is  plain  from  the  very  nature  of  language. 
Words  have  not  their  import  from  the  natural  power  of  par- 
ticular combinations  of  characters,  or  from  the  real  efl^cacy 
of  certain  sounds;  but  from  the  consent  of  those  that  use 
them,  and  arbitrarily  annex  certain  ideas  to  them  which 
might  have  been  signified  with  equal  propriety  by  any  other. 
Whoever  originally  distinguished  the  chief  magistrate  by 
the  appellation  of  King,  might  have  assigned  him  any  other 
denomination,  and  the  power  of  the  people  can  never  be 
lost  or  impaired.  If  that  might  once>havc  been  done,  it  may 
be  done  now;  for  surely  words  are  of  no  other  value  thaq 
their  significations,  and  the  name  of  King  can  have  up  othec 
use  than  any  other  word  of  the  same  import. 

That  the  law  may  be  as  regularly  executed,  and  as  chear-      ' 
fully  obeyed,  though  the  name  of  King  be  entirely  reject* 
edy  is|^  in  my  opinion,  plain,  from  the  experience  both  of 


•^c^oii  exceiiea  oy  none  ot  tpeir  pn 
abilities. 

That  I  hare  never  interrupted  tl 
the  judges  can  attest,  and,  I  bel 
confidence,  that  it  has  not  been  i 
other  impediment  than  in  former  ti 
King  appears  by  no  means  necessa 
law. 

Such  obedience  has  been  paid  to  1 
under  two  different  denominations] 
established  by  a  parliamentary  san 
we  imagine  any  other  title  would  o 
confirmed  by  the  power  to  which 
contend  for  owes  its  validity } 

There  was  once  a  time  when  eve 
annexed  to  that  office,  was  newly  ini 
from  what  did  it  derive  its  legality  a 
first  introduction,  bu^  from  general 
binding,  the  inviolable  law,  is  the  ci 
without  this  nothing  is  right,  and  su| 
can  be  wrong.  Antiquity  adds  noth 
tion,  nor  can  novelty  take  away  its  at 
determined  by  the  people,  or  by  th 
lives,  is  of  equal  validity  with  the  ea 
whether  they  will  be  governed  by 
under  the  King,  or  any  other^  the 
lawful. 

As  therefore  neither  reason  nor  exj 
tnis  ti^le  is  absolutely  essential  tnt^* 
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• 

sence  of  the  Almighty  power,  by  whose  providence  T  have 
been  guided,  and  in  whose  presence  I  stand.  I  hope  it 
"Will  not  be  imagined  that  I  reject  the  title  of  King  from 
fondness  for  that  of  Protector,  a  name  and  office  to  which 
I  was  far  from  aspiring,  and  which  I  only  did  not  refuse 
when  it  was  offerea  me ;  nor  did  I  then  accept  it  as  imagin- 
ing myself  qualified  to  govern  others,  who  find  it  sufficiently 
difficult  to  reflate  my  own  conduct,  nor  even  from  a  con- 
fidence that  1  should  be  able  much  to  benefit  the  nation ; 
the  only  motive  by  which  I  was  induced  to  engage  in  so  ar- 
duous and  invidious  an  employment,  was  the  desire  of  ob- 
viating those  evils  which  I  saw  impending  over  the  nation, 
and  to  prevent  the  revivs^I  of  those  disputes  in  which  so  much 
blood  nad  been  already  shed,  and  which  must  inevitably 
involve  us  in  endless  confusion. 

Having  the^e  prospects  before  me,  I  thought  it  not  law^ 
ful  to  reject  an  opportunity  of  preventing  calamities,  even 
when  there  was  no  hope  of  promoting  happiness :  I  there- 
fore could  not  but  accept,  what  at  tbe  same  time  I  could 
not  ardently  desire.  For  nothing  can  deserve  to  be  pursued 
with  eagerness  and  assiduity  but  the  power  of  doing  good- 
of  conferring  real  and  solid  benefits  lipon  mankind.  And 
surely,  while  the  only  end  for  which  greatness  and  authority 
are  desired,  is  public  good,  those  desires  are  at  least  lawful, 
and  perhaps  worthy  of  applause :  they  ar?  certainly  lawful, 
if  he  that  entertains  them  has,*by  a  lon^  and  diligent  ex- 
amination of  his  own  heart,  an  examination  serious  and  sin<9 
cere,  without  any  of  those  fallacious  arts  by  which  the  cpur 
science  js  top  frequently  deceived,  satisfied  himself  that 
his  altimate  views  are  not  his  own  honour  or  interest,  but 
tbe  welfiEire  of  mankind,  and  the  promotion  of  virtue,  and 
that  his  advancement  will  contribute  to  them. 

Having  informed  you  by  what  means  I  was  raised  to  the 
Protectorship,  and  ror  what  reason  I  accepted,  it  I  may 
properly  proceed  to  deliver  my  own  sentiments  of  the  office 
m  which  I  have  engaged,  that  it  may  appear,  from  my  own 
notions  of  my  present  situation,  how  little  it  can  be  prefer- 
red by  me,  on  account  of  any  personal  views,  to  that  which 
the  parliament  now  offers ;  and  that  whatever  arguments  I 
shall  make  use  of  in  this  question,  are  not  dictated  by  pri* 
vate  interest,  but  by  a  sincere  and  unfeigned  regard  for  the 
happiness  of  the  nation. 

I  have  often  considered,  with  a  degree  of  attention  suit-* 
able  to  the  importance  of  the  inquiry,  what  is  the  nature 
6f  my  present  office,    and  what  is  the  purpose  which  I  an) 
principally  to  have  in  view,   and  could  never  attain  to  any 


title  which  is  now  offered  me. 

This  argument  will  not,  perhaps,   1 
stood,  nor  is  it  easy  for  me  to  di^ke 
giving  an  account  of  some  past  transi 
excused  but  by  the  importance  of  the 

At  the  beginning  of  the  late  war  b 
parliament,  I  observed  that  in  all  enc 
prevailed,  and  our  men,  though  suf 
other  advantages,  were  shamefully  ro 
slaughtered  ;  and  discoursing  upon  this 
(hy  hiend  Mr.  John  Hampden,  a  name 
of  you  with  reverence,  I  told  him  tb 
inidable  as  it  was,   admitted,   in  my  o( 
;aind  that  by  a  proper  choice  of  soldiers 
^lust  soon  be  changed.     You  are,  said 
forces  with  those  of  the  enemy,  to  rega: 
the  difference  between  their  education 
ments.     Our  followers  are,  for  the  most 
of  the  lowest  rank  of  the  people,  ser\ 
and  mechanics  without  employments, 
and  servility  from  their  cradles,  witho 
honour,   or  incitements  to  overbalance 
diate  danger.     Their  army  is  crowded  \ 
fession  is  courage,  who  have  been  by  t 
fied  against  cowardice,  and  have  been  c 
their  lives  in  proportion  tr^  ^i^^'-  *- 
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degree  of  "gallantry,  and  animate  them  with  the  same  con* 
tempt  of  danger  and  of  death  ?  Zeal  for  religion  is  the  only 
ftioiive  more  active  and  powerful  than  these,  and  that  it  is  in 
our  power  to  inculcate.  Let  us  choose  men  warm  with  re-* 
garclfor  their  religion,  men  who  shall  think  it  a  high  de- 
gree of  impiety  to  fly  before  the  wicked  and  profane,  to 
forsake  the  Cause  of  heaven,  and  prefer  safety  to  truth,  and 
our  enemies  will  quickly  be  subdued. 

This  advice  was  not  otherwise  disapproved  than  as  diffi* 
cult  to  be  put  in  execution  :  this  difficulty  I  imagined  my- 
self in  some  degree  able  to  surmount,  and  applied  all  my 
industry  to  levy  such  men  as  were  animated  with  a  zeal  oif 
religion,  and  to  inflame  their  fer\'Our;  nor  did  the  effect 
deceive  my  expectation,  for  when  these  men  were  led  to 
the  field,  no  veterans  could  stand  before  them,  no  obstruc- 
tions could  retard,  or  danger  affrig'ht  them  ;  and  to  these 
men  are  to  be  attributed  the  victories  that  we  have  gained^ 
and  the  peace  that  we  enjoy. 

Of  this  account  there  may  be  many  uses  ;  it  may  contri-* 
bute  to  confirm  us  in  our  pei^verance  in  this  cause,  that  it 
has  hitherto  succeeded  by  the  endeavours  of  good  men;  it 
may  tend  to  the  confirmation  of  religious  men  in  their  pur- 
poses of  an  holy  life,  that  those  principles  are  more  efnca^^ 
eious  and  powerful  than  any  other;  but  with  regard  to  the 
present  dispute,  I  mean  only  to  observe  how  highly  these 
men  are  to  be  valued,  how  much  of  our  regard  they  may 
justly  claim,  and  how  weak  it  would  be  to  alienate  them  from 
us  by  reviving  a  title  which  they  have  been  taught  to  abhor. 

It  may  be  urged,  that  to  refuse  obedience  to  lawful  au- 
thority, under  whatsoever  name,  is  not  consistent  with  the 
character  of  piety ;  and  that  to  abhor  the  title  and  office 
of  King,  the  title  lawfully  conferred,  and  the  office  justly 
administered,  is  not  so  much  religion  as  prejudice,  and 
rather  fblly  than  conscience.  Nor  can  I  deny  either  of  these 
assertions ;  I  am  far  frt)m  thinking  it  lawful  to  withhold  obe- 
dience from  lawful  government,  and  freely  confess,  that  to 
reverence  or  detest  a  njere  name,  is  equally  weak.  And  I 
am  confident  that  those  good  men  of  whom  I  have  been 
speaking,  will  obey  the  legislative  power  by  what  title  so- 
e\'er  exercised ;  and  with  regard  to  their  scruples,  however 
ilnreasonable,  it  is  my  opinion  tliat  they  who  have  done  and 
suffered  so  much,  deserve  that  some  indulgence  should  be 
shewed,  even  to  their  weakness,  and  that  they  should  not 
be  grieved  with  imaginary  hardships,  or  perplexed  with  tor- 
menting scruples  without  necessity  ;  their  readiness  t.)  com- 
ply with  authority  is  a  plea  for  tenderness  and  regard,  nn\\\cVv 
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will  contribute  to  unite  their  endeavours  with  our%  for  the 
suppression  of  those  who  seem  to  look  upon  it  as  their  duty 
to  oppose  all  government,  and  whose  opinions  lead  them 
to  imagine  all  human  authority  impious  and  detestable. 

The  reason  for  which  these  men  will  be  offended  at  the 
revival  of  the  title  and  office  of  King,  a  reason  which,  I 
confess,  has  some  weight  with  me,  ana  may,  perhaps,  more 
strongly  affect  weaker  minds,  if  any  such  there  are,  is  this;. 
we  are,  indeed,  principally  to  consult  the  scriptures  as  the 
rule  of  our  consciences,  buf  we  are  likewise  to  have  regard 
to  the  visible  hand  of  God,  and  the  dispensations  of  provi- 
dence, by  which  the  scripture  may  be  often  very  clearly 
and  usefully  explained ;  in  these  explications,  indeed,  we 
may  easily  be  deceived ;  and  therefore  ought  not  to  depend 
upon  them  with  a  presumptuous  degree  of  confidence,  but 
to  use  them  with  caution,  modesty,  and  a  careful  attention 
to  every  circumstance  that  may  rectify  our  mistakes ;  but 
we  certainly  ought  not  to  pass  great  events  over  without  re* 
flection,  observation,  or  regard. 

When,  in  conformity  to  this  rule,  I  consider  the  late 
revolution  that  has  happened  in  this  nation,  and  see  that^ 
DOC  only  the  royal  family  is  subdued  and  exiled,  but  the 
name  and  title  eradicated  by  the  providence  of  God,  it  ap-^ 
pears  to  me  no  less  than  presumption  to  attempt  to  restore 
It.  How  just  these  proceedings  were  with  regard  to  those 
that  transacted  them,  I  am  not  now  to  dispute,  nor  need  I  say 
how  I  would  act  were  she  same  circumstances  to  recur;  I 
only  desire  you  to  remember,  that  neither  by  me,  nor  by 
those  who  invested  me  with  this  authority,  was  the  title 
abolished,  but  by  the  long  parliament,  ft  is  sufficient  for 
my  purpose  to  remark,  that  the  title  was  not  laid  aside  by 
capnce,  or  accidental  disgust,  but  after  ten  years^  war,  by 

Iong  and  sober  deliberation ;  and  what  is  this  less  than  the 
land  of  God  ?  When  I  see  that  by  these  instruments  of 
vengeance  he  has  not  only  expelled  the  family,  but  blasted 
the  title  ;  would  not  an  attempt  to  restore  it  be  like  an  en- 
deavour to  build  up  Jericho,  to  defeat  the  designs  of  provi- 
dence, and  oppose  the  great  ruler  of  the  universe  ? 

These  are  the  reasons  for  which  I  think  the  office  and 
title  of  King  neither  necessary  nor  expedient ;  whether  they 
ought  to  convince  you  I  am  not  able  to  determine,  nor  wish 
that  they  should  have  any  force  which  their  own  weight  does 
not  give  them«    In  the  desire  of  a  firm  and  settled  form  of 

fovernment,  the  great  end  for  which  this  proposal  b  made, 
concur  \vith  the  parliament,    and  hope  that  no  reasons  or 
resolution  of  mine  will  in  the  least  tend  to  obstruct  k ;   for 
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t  firm  and  legal  establishment,  as  it  is  the  only  method 
by  which  happiness  or  liberty  can  be  secured,  is  equally 
the  concern  of  every  wise  and  honest  man,  and  whoever  op-* 
poses  it,  deserves  nothing  less  than  to  be  marked  out  as  an 
enemy  to  this  country.  I  would  not  wish  that  this  great  de- 
sign should  be  frustrated  by  a  compliance  with  my  inclina- 
tions, for  settlement  and  order  are  surely  necessary,  whether 
royalty  be  necessary  or  not ;  whatever  may  contribute  to 
this,  I  intreat  you  steadily  to  pursue,  nor  should  I  advise 
even  to  deny  that  gratification  to  the  particular  prejudices 
pr  passions  of  private  men,  that  may  secure  their  affections 
to  good  for  the  advancement  of  it  For  my  pait,  could  I 
miutiply  my  person,  or  dilate  my  power,  1  should  dedicate 
myself  wholly  to  this  great  end,  in  the  prosecution  of  which 
I  shall  implore  the  blessing  of  God  upon  your  councils  and 
endeavours. 

On  the  \Zthqf  Aprily  {according  io  Whitlocke)  the  cotnmitfee 
attended  the  Protector^  and  affh^ed  the  following  reply. 

As  the  request  of  the  parliament  is  of  too  great  import-, 
ance  to  be  either  granted  or  refused  without  long  delibera- 
tion, we  have  thought  it  necessary  to  attend  your  highness 
a  second  time,  that  this  great  question,  after  having  been 
on  both  sides  attentively  considered,  may  at  last  be  diiigent- 
ly  discussed,  and  determined  with  that  caution  which  is 
always  to  be  used,  where  the  happiness  and  tranquillity  of 
the  public  is  evidently  concerned. 

That  the  title  of  I^ing  is  not  absolutely  and  physically. 
necessary  to  government,  will  be  readily  admitted ;  for,  if 
government  can  subsist  an  hour,  or  a  day  without  it,  no 
man  can  affirm  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary.     Necessity  in 
this  sense  has  no  place  in  political  transactions.    Laws  them* 

selves  are  not  absolutely  necessary,  the  will  of 
Fines,      thft  prince  may  supply  them,  and  the  wisdom  and 

vigilance  of  a  good  prince  make  a  people  happy 
without  them.  Natural  necessity  allows  no  room  for  disputa- 
tion, being  always  evident  beyond  controversy,  and  power- 
ful beyond  resistance.  Therefore  in  all  debates  of  this 
kind,  by  necessity,  moral  necessity  is  to  be  understood, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  a  high  degree  of  expedience, 
or  incontestable  reasons  of  preference. 

That  the  title  of  Kin^  is  in  this  sense  necessary  to  the 
government  of  these  nations,  may  perhaps  be  proved,  but 
an  attempt  to  prove  it  seems,  in  the  present  stat^  of  the 
question,  superlluous,  because  the  request  of  the  parliament 


) 


-'w*#jr,  ur  any  ouier  rorm  oi  go\ 

the  revealed  will  of  God  cannot  k 
of  government  is  unlawful  in  its  on 
one  dignified  with  a  higher  degree 

bation  than  another ;  poiitk 
LenthaL   other  contracts,  in  which  si 

be  made  as  the  contracting  ] 
ducive  to  their  happiness,  and  the] 
according  to  the  various  opinions  of  ) 

but  when  made  tney  are  all 
Fines.       lable.    There  is  therefore 

divine  commands  either  of  s 
refusing  it;  there  is  nothing  in  the  r 
Mcred  as  some  have  had  the  weakness 
a^  others  have  imagined  with  no  better 
sity  on  either  side  must  therefore  be 
from  circumstances  and  relations.  An< 
tion  of  many  hundred  years,  the  auth 
the  approbation  of  the  people,  are  ci 
constitute  the  highest  degree  of  politi 
That  monarchy  under  the  title  of  Kii 

that  antiquity  can  give,  is  tot 
GlynnCy  versy  ;  but  it  may  perhaps  b 
Fines.      the  sanction  of  antiquity  desc 

The  lon^  continuance  of  any 
have  heen  altered  or  disused  at  pleasu 
that  no  inconveniences  have  been  fot 
and  a  custom  not  in  itself  detrimental 
better  established,  because  th« /i»*»»* 
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Xing  is  bbliged  to  act  in  conformity  to  the  laws^  and  the 
law  can  pnly  act  by  commission  from  the  King.  The  pre- 
rogative of  our  monarcbsy  and  the  authority  of 
Fines ^  our  laws^  it  has  been  already  the  task  of  several 
GlynnCy  ages  to  regulate  and  ascertain,  a  task  which  must 
BroghilL  be  again  begun^  if  the  supreme  magistrate  has 
another  title. 

If  it  be  i/rged  that  this  labour  may  be  spared  by  one  ge* 
neral  act,  declaring  the  power  of  the  Protector  the  same 
with  that  of  our  former  Kings,  what  then  have  we 
FineSy  been  contending  for?  a  meer  name!  an  empty 
Braghill,  sound !  yet  a  sound  of  such  importance  to  be  pre* 
ferred  to  the  voice  of  the  whole  people  !  But  this 
certainly  will  not  be  proposed,  because  if  such  an  act  b# 
public,  all  must  be  immediately  convinced  that  they  are 
governed  as  before  by  a  King,  and  therefore  all  objections 
to  our  ancient  constitution  remain  in  their  full  strength* 

But  indeed  the  long  continuance  of  monarchy,  is  an  irre« 
fragable  proof,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  there  have 
hitherto  arisen  no  lasting  or  heavy  calamities  jfrom  it,  and 
that  therefore  nothing  can  reasonably  be  feared  from  revive 
iog  it,  at  least  nothing  equivalent  to  the  discontent  that  wiH 
be  produced  by  a  total  alteration  of  our  constitution,  and 
the  apprehensions  which  a  new  power^  or  new  title,  must 
eertamly  create;  a  title  of  which  the  import  is  unknown,  and 
a  poiver  of  which  the  limits  are  unsettled. 

Antiouity,  which  to  the  wise  and  inquisitive  is  often  only 
a  proof  of  general  approbation,  becomes  to  the  vulgar  a 
foundation  ror  reverence.  Institutions  and  customs  are  long 
continued  because  they  are  good,  and  are  reverenced  be- 
cause they  have  been  long  continued.  Thus  the  danger  of 
changing;  them  grows  every  day  greater,  as  the  real  use^ 
fulness  IS  always  the  same,  and  the  accidental  esteem  of 
them  is  always  increasing.  To  shew  how  much  this  regard 
to  antiquity  contributes  to  the  good  order  of  the  world,  and 
how  inevitably  it  arises  from  the  present  state  of  things,  it 
not  at  present  requisite ;  since  experience  may  convince  us 
of  its  influence,  ^nd  the  experience  of  our  own  times  above 
any  oihei^  in  which  we  have  almost  every  day  been  chang- 
ing the  form  of  government,  without  having  been 
Jones,  able  to  satisfy  either  ourselves  or  the  people. 
Whether  any  of  the  schemes  that  have  been  tried, 
were,  in  themselves  preferable  to  that  of  monarchy,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  \  but  this  at  least  is  obvious,  if  they 
were  not  preferable,  monarchy  ought  to  be  restored,  and 
if  they  were,  there  needs  no  farther  proof  of  tb^  aft'eetion 

VOL.  I.  c 


themselves,  even  ot  t 
jntegrfty  are  above  distrust,  refusi 
comnutsion  than  that  of  the  King ;  \ 
iiiF  o«r  last  confeience,  thol 
ed  no  other  reason  for  tke 
sity,  a  reason  which  can  Ui 
oecessity  is  mm  at  an  end. 

Nor  can  il  be  wondered,  that  those 
laid  out  upon  the  study  of  the  Ian 
stronsest  ideas  of  the  necessity  of 
|KMea  by  the  law  so  essential  to  oni 
cessation  of  its  inflnence,  even  for  s 
Vart  or  endanger  it,  aS'  the  destructic 
iBenlt  wo«ld  throw  the  natural  world 
this  reason  it  is  a  fixed  pri 
Leniial.  never  diesy  that  the  regal  auti 
and  that  there  has  in  effect  t 
Kiog  aince  the  first  establishment  of  n 
the  time  that  the  regal  authority  shov 
few  mnst  cettie  from  its  operations  ^  n 
Rished,  nor  any  question  of  property 
lk>  punish,  and  an  authority  to  decide 
dhiuely  from  the  Kin^,  whose  office 
abrogated;  for  no  aumority  can  be 

Erior  power,  and  this  nation  has  m 
ed  any  power  independent  6f  th 
ority  of  parliament,  and  the  rigt 
boast  na  deeper  foundation,  or  strong 
power  of  paarlmment  has  "" 
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k  the  business  of  their  ofllce  to  maintain  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
Hntgined  that  the  same  motives  influenced  the  bulk  of  the 
people  to  this  general  desire  which  was  so  apparently  pre- 
valent throughout  the  nation;  General  effects  must  have 
general  causes,  and  nothing  can  influence  the  whole  nation 
U>  demand  the  restoration  of  monarchy,  but  universal  ex- 
perience of  the  evils  produced  by  rejecting  it;  evils  too  evi^ 
dent  to  be  concealed,  and  too  heavy  to  be  borne.    One  of 

diese,  and  perhaps  not  the  least,  is  the  intemip* 
LeniAal,  tion  of  justice,  which  has  not  been  administered 
fines.      but  by  the  assistance  of  the  army,  the  last  expe« 

dient  that  ought  to  be  made  use  of. 
Tliat  the  laws  did  not  lose  more  of  their  authori^^  and 

justice  was  not  more  evaded,  is  indeed  not  to  b€ 
Jones,       ascribed  to  the  forms  of  government  which  these 

years  of  distraction  have  produced,  but  to  the 
eare,  integrity,  and  reputation  of  those  men  in  whose  hands 
the  great  ofllices  were  placed ;  who  were  reverenced  by  the 
people  on  account  of  their  own  characters,  rather  than  from 
any  regard  to  the  powefrs  by  whom  they  were  commissioned 9 
powers  which  yesterday  produced,  and  which  were  expects 
ed  to  perish  to-morrow.  For  every  title,  except  that  of 
King,  which  antiquity  had  made  venerable,  is  considere4 
only  as  the  issue  of  a  momentary  caprice,  and  subject  to  be 

changed  by  the  incoDStancy  that  erected  it,  as  aoom 
LenfAal.  as  any  inconvenience  shall  be  discovered  to  arise 

from  it;  because  what  is  raised  by  one  act  of  par- 
liament, n\9y,  by  another,  be  destroyed,  and  such  alter- 
ations it  is  reasonable  to  expect;  for  as  no  form  of  govern- 
ment is  without  its  defects,  while  it  remains  part  of  every 
man's  right  to  propose  a  new  scheme,  which  be  will  always 
think  more  benencial  than  any  other,  every  man  that  has 
any  real  or  fancied  amendments  to  offer,  will  be  impatient 
till  they  have  been  tried,  and  will  endeavour  to  facilitate 
the  reception  of  them,  by  exaggerating  the  disadvantages 
of  the  present  plan,  and  heightening  tne  discontents  tnat 
arise  from  them.  Thus  shall  we  go  on  from  change  to  cbaipge, 
from  expedient  to  expedient.  Thus  shall  we  attempt  to 
remove  one  evil  by  introducing  another,  and  gain  nothing 
by  all  our  fatigues,  perplexities  and  sufferings,  but  ne^r 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  complying  with  me  laws  and 
the  people. 

It  is  indeed  no  great  proof  of  regard  to  the  nation,  to 

deny  any  legal  request ;  perhaps  more  may  be  ^aid 
Finn.      without  the  least  deviation  from  truth  and  justiof. 

The  people,  for  whose  sake  only  govemmeiit  is 

c  2 
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constituted,  have  a  right  to  settle  the  forms  of  it,  azMl  dii# 
petition  is  only  an  exertion  of  that  natural  ^vilege  which 
cannot  be  forfeited.  AH  eovemment  niust  derive  its  legality 
either  from  the  choice  of  the  people  by  whom  it  was  esta« 
blished,  or  from  their  consent  after  its  institution ;  the  pre- 
sent  government  was  erected  without  their  concurrence^ 
and  it  is  to  be  inauired  whether  it  be  not  now  dissolved  by 
iheir  petition  to  dissolve  it. 

But  whether  this  petition  may  be  lawfully  refused  or  not, 
prudence  at  least  r/equires  that  it  be  complied  with ;  for  it  iB 
always  absolutely  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  any  admi^ 
nistration,  that  the  people  love  and  esteem  their  governors^ 
The  supreme  magistrate  must  therefore  assume  the  title  of 
King  'f  for  no  title  that  has  not  the  sanction  of  the  parliament^ 

and  is  therefore  subject  to  an  immediate  change. 
Finest  can  be  eoually  reverenced  with  that  which  has 

Whitehouieiheeii  estaolished  by  the  approbation  of  many 
Lenthat^  generations,  the  authority  of  many  parliaments, 
Jones,  and  which  the  experience  of  the  whole  nation, 

Glt/nn€f  has  proved  to  be  without  lUiose  dangers  that  may 
Bright,        be  justly  suspected  in  any  new  institution,  which 

can  never  be  considered  in  its  whole  extent,  or 
pursued  to  all  its  consequences. 

Nor  can  the  nation  in  this  demand  be  charged  with  in- 
constancy in  their  resolutions,  or  inconsistency  in  their  con^ 

duct;  for  that  the  war  was  begun  not  against 
LtnihaL       the  office  of  King,  but  against  the  person  of  him 

who  was  then  invested  with  it,  and  discharged 
it  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  intention  for  which  he  wa3 

intrusted  with  it,  is  apparent  from  four  declara-> 
Jbnes^  tions  of  parliament }  nor  is  it  less  known  that  the 

first  breach  of  unanimity  among  the  friends  of 
BroghilL      liberty  was  produced  by  the  aoolition  of  this 

title,  tod  may  therefore  be  probably  repaired 
by  the  revival  of  it. 

If  it  be  urged  that  the  question^  which  relates  only  to  81 
name,  be  trifling  and  unimportant,  it  may  be  replied,^  that 
the  less  is  demanded,  the  greater  contempt  is  snewn  by  a 
refusal.  That  titles  are  more  than  empty  sounds,  may  be 
proved  not  only  from  the  present  dispute,  but  from  the 
^.  ancient  constitutions,  and  the  determinations  of 

Onslow.        former  parliaments,  by  which  the  title  of  Kinjg 

was  declared  essential  to  the  constitution,  in  the 
.jreigns  of  Edward  IV.  and  Henry  VII. ;  and  yet  a  stronger 
.proof  of  regard  to  titles,  was  given  to  the  parliament  of 
Al^iay  the  VIII.  in  which  it  was  ^nactcd,  that  the  title  of 
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Lord  of  Irehind  should  be  chafig;ed  to  that  of 
Wkiihcke.  King;  that  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  am* 
biguity  of  the  title  might  be  removed.  Even 
the  late  convention  called  together  without  the  election  or 
concurrence  of  the  people,  found  the  prejudice  arising  from 
mere  titles  of  so  great  foree,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
Assume  the  name  of  a  parliament,  that  their  determinations 
mijglit  escape  contempt 

Thus  the  jrequest  ot  the  parliament  appears  not  only  rea« 
«onable,  but  necessary  ;  not  only  consistent  with  the  present 
<iisposition  of  the  people,  but  conformable  to  the  sentiments 
of  all  former  acts ;  and  certainly  nothing  should  produce  a 
refusal  of  such  a  request  except  the  impossibility  of  grant- 
ipgit 

But  the  objections  raised  by  your  highness  seem  very  fzat 
from  implying  any  necessity  of  declining  the  title  so  unani- 
mously offered  you,  and  so  earnestly  pressed  upon  you, 
being  founded  upon  suppositions  merely  conjectural.  For 
your  first  assertion,  that  the  office  does  not  necessarily  re« 
quire  the  same  title,  has  been  already  considered,  and  it 
iias  been  shewn,  that  there  can  be  no  reason  in  altering  the 
title,  if  the  power  be  the  same ;  and  that  the  supreme  ma* 

g'strate  cannot  be  invested  with  new  powers  without  end* 
ss  confusion  and  incredible  jealousies.  It  is  therefore  of 
Yk)  great  force  to  object,  that  many  good  men  will  be  dis- 
.satisfied  with  the  revival  of  the  title ;  for  though  it  must  be 
granted,  that  those  who  have  assisted  us  in  shaking  off  op« 
pression,  have  a  claim  to  our  gratitude,  and  that  piety, 
though  erroneous,  deserves  indulgence,  yet  both  gratitude 

and  indulgence  ought  to  be  limited  by  reason. 
JoneMp  In  things  indifferent,  considerations  of'^ tender* 

ness  and  respect  may  turn  the  balance;  but  we 
have  not  a  right  to  consult  the  satisfaction  of  a  few,  however 
^reat  their  merits  may  have  been,  jat  the  expence  of  the 
public  tranquillity,  and  the  happiness  of  succeeding  gene- 
Irations.  The  satisfaction  pf  particulars  may  be  endeavotired 
by  particular  provision ;  but  if,  in  Questions  of  universal  im- 
portance, we  have  regard  to  any  thing  but  universal  good, 
and  the  great  laws  of  reason  and  justice,  we  shall  be  tossed 
in  endleto  uncertainty.  He  thai  ooserveth  the  winds  skull  neoer 
scWf  and  he  that  regardeth  the  clouds  shall  never  reap.  He 
that  attends  to  mutable  circumstances,  and  waits  till  tiotfaiiig 
shall  oppose  his  intention,  shall  design  for  ever  without  ex- 
ecution. W)ieB  are  we  to  hope  for  settlement,  if  general 
unanimity  must  hitroduceit?  Whatever  shall  be  deter^ 
ipioedi  multitudes  will  still  remain  dissatisfied^  becau^ 


lets  weight  has  the  objection  d 

from  the  visible  aispensalj 
FtMt^  which  we  know  too  little  , 
Otulaw.       by  them,  in  opposition  t 

certain  factSy  and  revealed  i 
wt  always  are  commanded  to  use,  ana 
can  seldom^  and  the  last  never  deceive; 
this  position,  that  because  providence 
title  of  King,  or  suffered  it  to  be  bl^ 
never  to  be  revived,  it  will  soon  appea 
mit  it  in  its  whole  extent  and  pursue  it 
sequences,  without  involving  ourselves 
ties  and  condemning  our  own  conduct 

If  providence   hath   blasi 
Jones,  King,  how  can  it  be  proved 

Onslow,       power,  in  any  single  head, 
f^ies^  title,  even  the  power  whicl 

BroghUl,     is  Hot  equally  interdicted  ? 
Fines^  ment  extend  equally  to  all 

BrogkUL     against  monarchy  under  evei 

But  the  consequences  of  t 
not  terminate  in  this  inconsistency  of  c< 

equally  to  every  determinatic 
-Fines,  been  once  destroyed  by  pro 
J&i^s.  after  interdicted,    what  wil 

the  use  is  lawful  ?  What  is 
bare  not  at  some  time  been  deprived 
which  providence  has  not  tQm«  ^^^^ 
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reason  it  is  festored,  then  providence  again  smiles  upon  it, 

and  the  sanction  of  heaven  renews  its  validity.    If  royalty 

was  destroyed  by  providence,   who  can  deny 

^ii#&|r,       that  the  same  providence  directs  it  to  be  revived  i 

"^  Is  not  the  resolution  of  the  parliament  equalljp" 

a  proof  on  either  side;  or  have  we  any  argu- 

menu  to  prove  that  the  people  co*operate  with 

Emdence  less  when  they  require  than  when  they  reject  a 
nf }  Let  us  wave  such  inconclusive  arguments  and  dubious 
cenjectures,  and  enide  ourselves  by  the  steady  light  of  re«* 
ligion,  reason,  and  experience.    That  a  just  dfemand  is  not 
to  be  refused,  religion  will  inform  us :  reason 
JSrogkiiL      will  teach  us  that  the  magistrate  is  to  conform 
to  the  laws,  and  not  the  laws  yield  to  the  ma- 

C'  trate :  and  the  experience  of  many  ages  may  instruct  us^ 
t  the  King  has  nothing  to  fear  from  compliance  with  the 
parliament  ^  At  least  if  any  danger  should  arise  from  the 
measures  now  proposed,  it  will  arise  from  the  performance^ 
not  neglect  of  our  duty ;  and  we  may  therefore  encounter 
at  with  that  resolution  which  a  consciousness  of  the  appro<- 
bation  of  God  ought  to  inspire.  ^ 

THE  PROTECTOR'S  REPLY. 

IThe  reply  is  in  many  parts  remarkably  obscure^  as  well  from 
the  negligence  and  ignorance  of  the  Copiers  and  Printti^s^ 
as  from  frequent  allusions  to  occurrences  known  to  the  persons 
with  whom  Cromwell  was  confertingy  but  not  mentioned  in 
any  History  which  it  is  now  in  our -power  to  consult;  we  have 
therefore  collected  such  of  the  arguments  as  we  can  apprehend 
the  full  meaning  of  and  have  omitted  same  unintelligible 
passages^  and  others  which  related  to  other  articles  in  the 
Petition. 

-Vnthe2%th  rfjprilj  (and  in  another  conference,  May  11,^ 
the  Protector  made  the  following  reply. 

My  LoRDfii 
Having  seriously  reflected  on  the  demand  of  the  parlia^ 
nant,  and  the  learned  arguments  produced  by  the  com* 
inittee  to  support  it,  I  think  it  unreasonable  any  longer  to 
delay,  such  a  reply  as  it  is  in  my  power  to  make ;  because 
jt  is  both  due  to  the  great  body  oy  whom  you  are  deputed, 
and  neciessary  to  the  dispatch  of  public  afbirs,  which  seem 
lobe  entirely  suspendea,  and  to  wait  for  the  decision  of 
(bis  Question;  a  question  which  I  cannot  yet  think  of  so 

lawok  wportt^c^  ^  It  ^  represented  and  ^Qoceived. 

c  ♦ 


1  tti  convinced  that  your  autb< 
validity  to  any  administration,  and  to 
without  the  concurrence  of  ancient 
of  hereditary  prejudices. 

All  government  intends  the  good  ( 
government  is  therefore  best  by  wh 
most  effectually  promoted ;  we  are  tH 
the  chief  magistracy  of  these  kingdo 
what  form  or  what  title  will  be  most  n 
this  discovery  being  once  made,  it  wi 
by  a  single  act  of  parliament,  concu: 
desire  of  the  people. 

It  may  inaeed  be  urged,  that  in 
King,  I  deny  the  request  of  the  pari 
representatives  of  the  people  witn  a 
which  no  King  of  England  ever  discc 
considered  how  much  my  state  differ 
King,  clainiing  the  crown  by  inheritai 

f»reme  authority  by  the  parliament,  ai 
aws  in  a  settled  establishment.  I  ho 
by  no  other  title  than  that  of  necessit 
thority  with  which  I  stand  invested  at 
ate  ruin  was  falling  down  upon  us,  wh 
attempt  to  prevent;  when  opposite 
into  war,  because  no  man  durst  int 
peace.  What  were  the  dangers  thi 
upon  what  principles  the  factious  and 
to  interrupt  the  public  tranquillity, 
time  imiirooer  to  pT-nUi* 


^pprelisidrf  Vas*witb6ut  redresgy  and  unjust  sentence  witb- 
out  appeftl ;  all  the  business^Of  all  the  courts  of  Westttiinster 
was  transacted  in  this  manner,  and  the  hardships  were  still 
more  lamented,  because  there  was  no  prospect  of  either 
end  or  intermission.  For  th^  parliament  was  so  far  from 
intending  to  resign  this  unlimited  authority,  that  they  had 
formed  a  resolution  of  perpetuating  their  tyranny;  and  ap«- 
'prehendin^  no  po6sibiIity>of  a  dissolution  by  anjother  power, 
determined  never  to  dissolve  themselves. 

Such  and  so  oppressive  was  the  government  planned  out 
tousy  and  for  our  posterity ;  and  under  these  calamities  must 
we  still  have  languished,  had  not  the  same  army  which  re« 
pressed  the  insolence  of  monarchy,  relieved  us  with  the 
same  spirit  from  the  tyranny  of  a  perpetual  parliament,  a 
tyranny  which  was  equally  illegal  and  oppressive. 

When,  after  their  dangers  and  labours,  their  battles  and 
their  wounds,  they  had  leisure  to  observe  the  government 
which  they  had  established  at  so  much  expence,  they  sooa 
perceived  that  unless  they  made  one  regulation  more,  and 
crushed  this  many-headed  tyranny,  they  had  hitherto  venp> 
tured  their  lives  to  little  purpose,  and  had,  instead  of  assert* 
jng  their  own  and  the  people's  liberty,  only  changed  one 
kind  of  slavery  for  another. 

They  therefore  dissolved  the  parliament  which  would 
never  have  dissolved  itself;  and  that  the  nation  might  not 
iall  into  its  former  state  of  confusion,  intreated  me  to  as* 
snine  the  supreme  authority,  under  the  title  of  Protector; 
a  title  which  implies  not  any  legal  power  of  governing  ia 
my  own  right,  but  a  trust  consigned  to  me  for  the  advantage 
or  another;  this  trust  I  have  faithfully  discharged,  and, 
whenever  the  means  of  settling  the  public  shall  be  found, 
am  ready  to  give  an  account  of  it,  and  resign  it 

The  necessity  which  compelled  me  to  accept  it,  was,  inr 
deed,  not  wholly  produced  by  the  ill^eal  resolutions  of  the 
parliament,  but  wus  much  heightened  by  the  ungovernable 
fury  of  wild  fanatics  and  tumiutuous  &ctions,  who^  to  esta* 
blish  their  new  schemes,  would  have  spread  slaughter  and 
desolation  through  the  kingdom,  and  spared  nothing,  how^ 
ever  cruel  or  unjust,  that  oMght  have  propagated  theur 
own  opinions. 

Of  these,  some  were  for  abrogating-all  our  statutes,  ainl 
abolishing  all  our  customs,  and  introcmciBg  the  judicial  law 
of  Moses  as  the  only  rule  of  judpinent,  and  standard  of 
equity.     Of  this  law  every  maa  was  to  be  his  own  intet^ 

Ereter,  and  consequently  was  allowed  to  judge  according  tO 
is  passions,   prejudiceir,   of  igporanca,  witfaont  ap|>^al« 


m  nation,  iu  which  either  of  these  | 
•elves  to  power ;  and  how  usefully 
who  stepping  on  a  sudden  into  tb( 
iSpirit  to  control,  and  power  to  suf 
The  reproaches  thrown  upon  my 
or  ill  affected,  I  sometimes  hear,  I 
acorn  which  they  deserve :  I  am  ac 
acience,  and  I  hope  by  the  beat  aoc 
Tioced  that  I  was  called  by  provide 
possess,  and  know  that  I  aesire  it  i 
•ary  for  the  preservation  of  peac 
liberty ;    that  liberty  which  I  have  i 
peace,    which  amidst  mqrptiurs,    ai 
pnd  complaints,    I  have  yet  never 
That  I  aspire  to  unlimited  autborit} 
a  title  unknown  to  the  nation,  is  a  n 
aa  ^aaily  contemned ;  my  power  ba 
necessity,  and  its  extent  has  been  fa 
casioos  of  exerting  it    If  a  settleme 
previously  to  it,  a  legal  establisbm 
|Day  be  limited  by  you ;  under  whatc 

{erred  upon  me,  that  title  will  thei 
imitations  cannot  )[>e  transgressed. 

May  11.]  With  regard  to  the  pa 
liave  so  warmly  recommended  to  m< 
ppon  myself  to  accept  it;  wbMS  I  c< 


(MBKal  W9b^.  it 

vilboQt' ft  ^rini^,  comply  wilk  their  demwd;  wd  ttore* 
fore,  as  I  am  Imr  from  believing  that  those  who  sit  for  no 
other  end  than  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  the  nation,  caa^ 
design  any  infraction  of  mine,  /declare  thai  I ctamoi  under^ 
iakeihe  aimmisirMiion  of  ihe  government^  wider  the  title  ^ 
King. 

1741,  Feb.  and  March. 


XL  Inquiry  into  the  Death  of  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

Ma.  Ueban, 

The  learned  and  elegant  author  of  the  life  of  cardinal 
Woliey,  Dr.  Fiddes,  is  at  all  times  labouring,  whenever  it 
is  possible,  to  exculpate  his  great  man.  The  doctor  is,  in^ 
deed,  a  fine  and  an  agreeable  writer;  but  notwithstanding 
he  is  so  ready  with  his  well  tempered  mortar  to  cover  defects^ 
3^  i  think  there  is  one  point,  very  essential  to  the  cardinal'a 
character,  wherefai  he  has  scarcely  done  his  hero  justice. 
It  is  Wolsey^s  behaviour  at  the  last;  when  if,  according  to 
the  popular  notion  of  some,  the  cardinal  actually  poisoned 
fatmself,  it  is  very  inconsistent  with  that  greatness  of  mind, 
for  wiuoh  the  cardinal  was  so  eminent,  and  which  his  pane- 
gyrist so  justly  celebrates  on  other  occasions:  to  be  a  sui** 
cide,  at  length,  are;ues  great  pusillanimity ;  and  yet  methinki 
he  is  but  weakly  defended  by  his  advocate  against  ^  an  im« 
putation  so  crimind,  and  so  mjurious. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  canvass  this  point :  and,  without 
any  intention  of  patronising  the  rest  of  tnis  author's  qpeciona 

flosses  relative  to  the  cardinal,  I  shall  endeavour,  partly 
y  strengthening  the  doctor's  reasoning  in  some  cases,  and 
in  others,  by  omring  here  and  there  a  new  argument,  to 
clemr  this  iact,  and  as  I  humbly  hope,  to  place  it  beyond^ 
all  doubt  for  the  future. 

I  conceive  then,  that  in  strictness  we  have  no  other  aU* 
Aority  for  tfan  passage  of  the  cardinal's  life,  but  that  of  Mr. 
Cavendish,  afterwards  Sir  William  Cavendish,  who  was  hi^ 
gentleman  usher,  and  had  received  particular  orders  from 
Uie  king's  highness  to  attend  the  cardinal  as  the  chief  person 
about  him,  and  was  sworn  to  that  service;^  for  as  to  later 
autfadrs  that  mention  this  matter,  they  all  ibilow  Mr.  Cavni- 
I,  giving  such  a  turn  to  his  words  as  was  most  agreeable 
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^^^xjuca  Dimselt;  and  toe  iactc 
oe  poisoned  by  others,  and  ye^ 
them  made  use  of  Mr.  Cavendish' 
weight  of  the  evidence  rests  sole! 
then,    on  the  other   hand,  it  mi 
Cavendish's  authority  is  very  ^ 
cient  in  this  case.     His  narrative 
his  master  must  be  read  it  is  trin 
ing  some  care  and  discernment; 
incidents  as  he  was  not  actually  pi 
fame  errors  that  other  biographe 
has  been  contradicted  upon  some  } 
ters  where  be  was  personally  pres 
suspect  bis  6delity,   for  in  them 
witness,  very  fair,  and  very  impartis 
be  relied  upon  in  such  matters  as 
utmost  implicity,  I  shall  here  give 
^narration. 

The  cardinal  set  out  from  Cawood 
tody  of  the  earl  of  Northimiberland, 
gentleman  of  the  king's  privy  chan 
tending  him  as  his  principal  servant 
as  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury's,  or  Sbei 
Sheffield  Lodge,  and  there  the  ci 
*f  U  came  to  pass  as  be  sat  one  d 
there,  perceived  bis  colour  divers  t 
him  if  he  was  not  well,  who  answer 
I  am  suddenly  taken  with  a  thing  s 
;s  whetstone,  and  am  -"^ — " 


Inm  somrdMfeof,  aoAflo  I  did^  and  it  made  him  break-  wind 
czceediogly.  Lo,  quoth  be^  yoa  may  see  it  was  but  wind, 
ior  now  I  tnank  God  I  am  well  eased :  and  so  arose  from  the 
table  aad  vfent  to  prayers^  as  be  used  every  day  after  din* 
ner."*  This  was  the  22d  of  November,  1529.  The  cardinal 
that  afternoon  walked  about^  and  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
recovered  ;t  and  Sir  William  Kingston,  constable  of  the 
tower,  coming  for  him  at  the  instant  to  take  him  up  to  Lon-« 
don,  he  was  introduced  to  him  that  very  afternoon,  and  the 
cardinal  said  to  him,  ^^  If  I  were  able  and  lusty  as  ever  I 
was  to  ride,  I  would  go  with  vou;  but,  alas!  I  am  a  diseas- 
ed man  having  a  flux,  (at  which  time  it  was  apparent  that 
be  had  poisoned  himself)  it  hath  made  me  very  weak,  &c."]; 
That  night  when  the  cardinal  went  to  bed,  ^'  he  fell  very 
sick  of  the  lask,  which  caused  him  to  go  to  stool  from  time  to 
time  all  that  night,  insomuch  that  from  that  time  till  morn- 
ing he  had  50  stools^  and  the  matter  that  he  voided  was 
very  black,   which  the  physicians  called  adustine,  whose 

aftinions  were,  that  he  had  not  above  4  or  5^days  to  live/* 
owever  he  would  have  gone  with  Sir  William  Kingston 
the  next  day,  which  was  Wednesday;  but  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury  advising  him  to  the  contrary,  they  did  not  set 
forward  till  Thursday.  He  was  able  to  talk  with  the  guard 
upon  the  road,  (some  of  whom  beforetime  had  been  his  ser- 
vants) and  at  nieht  he  got  to  Hardwicfc-hall  in  Derbyshire  ; 
the  next  day,  wnich  was  Friday,  he  arrived  at  Nottingham, 
and  on  Saturday  at  Leicester-Abbey  ;  but  this  last  day  he 
was  very  sick,  and  was  in  danger  of  falling  from  his  mule. 
fie  was  at  his  arrival  at  Leicester  so  very  weak  and  helpless, 
that  Kington,  who,  taking  him  by  the  arm,  helped  him  up 
stairs,  said,  He  never  felt  so  heavy  a  burthen  fn  all  his  life. 
As  soon  as  he  was  in  his  chamber  he  went  streight  to  bed, 
and  never  rose  out  of  it  after ;  for  on  Monday  mommg  Mr. 
Cavendish  thought  he  began  to  draw  on  towards  death.  j| 
Jlowever  he  was  able  to  talk  with  Sir  William  Kingston  a 
considerable  time  about  a  certain  business.^  On  1  uesday 
morning,  soon  after  four  o^clock,  he  eat  a  small  matter,  and 
^ked  voluntarily  and  very  sensibly  with  Kingston  aeain; 
after  which  the  usual  signs  of  death  began  to  shew  tnem* 
selves,  and  about  eight  o'clock  he  expired. 

This  is  the  unexceptionable  narrative  of  Mr.  Cavendish ; 
after  which,  ^et  us  hear  Dr.  Fiddes*s  representation  from 
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•  OiTtfidkh,  p.  840.  f  iacni»  p.  143,  144.  t  Idem,  p.  145. 

II  Zteft,  p.  147,  f<i^  9.  i  Idem,  149. 


confessedly  pious,  and  suitable  i 
station  in  the  church.'*    ' 

Philipot  intimates  in  the  passa^ 
cardinal  poisoned  himself  by  a  m< 
hand  by  his  own  direction ;  and  tt  i 
vation  made  by  Cavendish,  '^  at  wl 
that  he  had  poisoned  himseU,'*  was  I 
6f  the  medicine;  but  the  doctor  \ 
potion,  or  drpg,  might  have  been  ( 
dishes  at  dinner  before  ever  he  Uy 
there  is  do  colour  of  reason  for  any  s 
for  why  must /tnil  play  be  suspected 
was  suddenly  taken  ill  ?   Such  incidf 
mon  to  all,  and  as  the  cardinal  had  I 
as  I  gather  from  his  words  to  Sir  Wi 
he  tells  him  that  be  had  a  flux  upo 
made  him  very  weak,  the  meat  he  ea 
agree  with  him,  especially  if  it  was 
But  who  were  they  that  were  char( 
him  at  this  time^  I  answer,  the  ea 
the  earl  of  Northumberland  and  Sir  ' 
executed  their  commission  by  deltve 
of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,    were  I 
George,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,    was  a 
and  honour,  and  appears  from  Cav( 
good  friend  of  the 
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tidHf  tgainit  him  1>eibre  his  cmeimeft.*  H«  aftenn^ards  pre* 
Tented  him,  out  of  mere  tenderness  and  renrd,  from  going 
on  his  journey  the  day  after  he  had  had  that  teuguing  night  ;t 
mad  it  is  plain  that  Mr.  Cavendish  always  looked  upon  the 
earl  as  his  master's  assured  friend.^  I  conciuae,  it  is  by  oa 
means  likely,  that  the  cardinal  should  be  poisoned  by  t^ose 
about  hhn,  nor  do  I  think  it  more  probable  that  he  i^ould 
poison  himself:  for  first,  his  wliole  demeanour,  as  Fiddei 
observes,  was  such,  as  betokened  him  then  to  be  under  the 
power  of  very  different  thoughts  from  these. 

ttecondly,  although  I  am  sensible  that  poisons  were  not 
at  this  time  unknown  in  England,  and  that  great  men  for** 
merly  would  carry  with  them  certain  deleterious  prepara* 
tions  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  life  upon  an  exigence,  as  ia 
reported  of  Hannibal  and  Mithridates,  yet  nothing  of  this 
kind  appears  in  respect  to  the  cardinal.  Fiddes  obsenrea 
IB  another  place,  that  the  cardinal  had  no  occasion  at  this 
juncture  to  shorten  bis  life;||  and  it  is  remarkable  in  the 
case,  that  he  had  taken  the  medicine  before  he  knew  any 
thing  of  the  arriyal  of  Sir  William  Kingston,  or  that  he  was 
to  be  conducted  to  the  tower.  And  this  I  think  equally  ma^ 
terial,  to  wit,  that  the  apothecary  who  supplied  the  medi- 
cine, was  am  entire  stranger  to  him,  and  consequently  could 
not  be  entrusted  by  bis  eminence  with  a  secret  of  this  im« 
pertant  nature.  The  cardinal  in  his  prosperity,  indeed,  had 
a  retainer  of  this  kind,§  but  he  had  no  such  attendant  now; 
and  this  person,  whoever  he  was,  was  either  a  servant  of  the 
earl  of  Shrewsbury's,  or  some  practitioner  in  the  neighbour- 
ing town  of  Sheffield.  Philipot  therefore  talks  wildly,  by  in- 
linnating  that  the  poison  was  previously  lodged  with  the 
apothecaiy  by  the  cardinal;  for  the  apothecary  here  employ- 
ed was  a  person  of  whom  the  cardinal  had  no  knowledge. 


LondoQ  bjr  such  easy  joiMroiet  as  be  should  command."  But  in  CaveBdish 
mil  this  is  said,  not  by  the  earl,  but  by  Mr.  Cavendish  himself;  however,  it 
ikvw%,  that  the  removal  of  the  cardioal  to  Lwidon  was  at  bis  own  request 

*  Fiddce  eayt,  the  eari  of  Shrewsbury  had  desired  that  Sir  Wm.  Kioi^stoa 
miSht  he  tent  down  to  conduct  the  cardinal  to  the  tower,  but  that  is  an  inac- 
cnracy^  for  the  earl  in  his  solicitatioDs  neither  specified  Sir  Wm.  Kingstoo, 
Hor^roposed  that  the  cardinal  should  be  sent  to  the  tower. 

Cavendidi,  p.  US» 

Idem,  p.  143. 

*'  Neither,  indeed,"  says  iPiddes, "  was  tbere  at  that  time  at>y  reasons  for 
%is  offWring  riolenc*  to  himsrlf,  but  rather  many,  why,  in  respect  to  the  cir- 
ctoMtaneee  be- was  then  under,  he  should  not  be  suspected  to  have  had  anfr 
'Mch  JMJgm  lie  »ot  onl^y  behaved  himself  with  spirit,  andabeeomingrtsoltH 
tioo  «pon  thu  arrest,  but  continually  asserted  h»  innocence,  pressed  fior  hia 
trial,  and  desired  nothing  mote  than  to  see  hit  enemies  face  to  face.'* 
i  Oaveadiih,  ^  'SO. 
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CaveDdiBh  never  wrote  those  won 
▼ery  much  the  appearance  of  a  ( 
for  argument  sake,  though  not  gra 
genuine,  they  amount  to  nothing  ;> 
private  opinion  of  Mr.  Gavendish 
nothing  of  the  cardinars  taking  an 
tive  medicine  sent  by  the  apotheca 
ment  solely  from  his  being  taken 
saying  he  laboured  under  a  flux;  vc 
and  therefore  it  will  be  no  impeacl 
veracity  in  any  other  respect,  shoi 
taken  in  his  opinion. 

But  let  us  bear  Dr.  Fiddes  descar 
passage;  '^  Cavendish,  indeed,  sp 
wherewith  this  violent  disorder  w 
which  the  cardinal  never  recovere< 
that  be  had  poisoned  himself;  but  i 
expression  ought  to  be  taken  in  i 
words  strictly  import,  and  that  he  o 
he  was  poisoned  by  taking  someth 
other  hands."  The  expression,  no 
a  softer  sense ;  but  there  is  no  oc 
this  author,  there  was  any  real  pois 
cardinal,  either  by  his  own,  or  by 
latitude  of  the  English  idiom  is  si 
saying,  such  a  person  bath  poisoned 
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telatied  ib  the  Dairatire,  does  not  create  anv  niiplcion  of 
poison,  but  may  be  easily  accounted  for  otherwise.  He 
bad  a  looseness  upoo  him,  and  une  day  at  dinner  felt  a  lo&d 
at  his  stomach,  called  for  a  carminatire,  took  it,  broke  wind 
upwards  plentifully,  and  was  immediately  relieved,  observ- 
iog  himself  upon  it,  "  you  may  see  it  was  butVind."  After 
this  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  any  pain.  At  night, 
indeed,  his  looseness  increased  to  a  great  excess,  which 
brought  on  much  weakness;  however  he  was  disposed  to 
'  enter  on  his  journey  the  next  day,  but  yielding  to  the  per- 
suasions of  his  noble  host,  deferred  it  a  day  longer,  and 
then  he  mounted  and  travelled  three  days  together,  but  itiU 
without  pain)  and  so  be  continued  to  the  last,  always  easy, 
but  etill  srowing  weaker  and  weaker,  and  in  that  manner  ex- 
piring. 1  can  discern  nothing  like  poison  in  all  this;  on  the 
coi}trary,  it  is  humbly  submitted  to  the  faculty,  whether  any 
poison  whatsoever,  except  opiates,  can  be  given  in  a  quantity 
sufficient  to  kill,  without  bringing  on,  either  first  or  last,  the 
most  violent  pain  !  As  likewise  whether  a  dysentery,  sharp 
enough  to  occasion  death,  and  brought  on  by  a  real  poison, 
would  not  unavoidably  cause  a  mortification  in  the  bowels; 
and,  if  so,  whether  it  be  possible  for  a  patient  to  survive  a 
mortification  in  that  part  for  more  than  six  days,  and  to  tra- 
vel diree  of  them  on  horseback  i  Besides,  there  were  no 
symptoms  of  poison  after  his  dea^ ;  for,  as  Fiddes  observes, 
"  when  his  body,  after  he  was  dead,  lay  publicly  exposed, 
-  with  his  face  uncovered,  at  Leicester,  and  the  mayor  and 
atdennen  there,  to  prevent  false  reports  of  his  being  alive, 
took  a  formal  view  of  it,  there  appeared  no  symptom  of  his. 
being  poisoned."  And  yet  I  suppose  some  mark  or  token 
of  the  virulence  of  the  medicine,  had  there  been  any,  must 
have  been  seen. 

But  to  view  things  now  in  a  natural  way,  and  to  try  to  ac- 
count for  his  death :  the  cardinal  had  been  dangerously  ill 
at  Esber  the  Christmas  before :  the  looseness  at  Sheffield 
Park  was  probably  a  return  of  that  disorder;  be  bad  had  it 
long  enough  to  find  himself  weakened  by  it,  and  his  stomach 
much  injured;  ipaomuch,  that  one  day  being  oppressed 
with,  a  flatulency,  he  presCTibed  to  himself  a  medicine 
adapted  to  that  purpose,  which  was  given  him  without  ad- 
vice, being  sent  at  hap-hazard  by  a  practitioner,  who  neither 
saw  his  patient,  nor  knew  any  thing  of  his  case.  The  inten- 
tion of  me  medicine  was  to  expel  wind,  and  that  it  did  ef- 
fectually; but  being  either  too  strong  in  itself,  or  taken  in 
too  large  a  dose,  aud  meeting  at  the  same  time  with  crudi- 
ties is  the  stomach,  and  with  weak  bowels,  it  took  a  different 
vou  I.  D 


m  tne  phenomena  reported  in  the  o 
Mr.  Cavendish,  witboul  recurring  t 
wilfully  administered  by  any  hand| 
from  the  interpretation  of  Mr.  Spee 
cardinal's  exit,  writes,  ^^  whose  deal 
by  takuig  an  over-much  quantity  o 
wind  off  iiis  stomach.'' 

I  am,  Sirj 
1755,  Jan. 


III.  Some  aocomit  of  the  Articles  exhibit 
sey  in  Parliament,  by  whom  they  We 
babk  cause  of  their  misearriage, 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  name  of  cardinal  Wolsey  mal 
our  history,  is  by  some  held  so  illus 
infamous,  that  I  hope  I  shall  not  op] 
much  if  I  bestow  a  few  words  more  \ 
When  this  g^eat  minister  was  thou 
the  king's  favour,  the  first  thing  wl 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  rest  o 
(fqr  none  of  them  loved  him,  and  ind 
no  cause.)  was.  to  draw  «»  «  u-^i- 
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These  articles,  as  Hall  tells  uH,  f.  1 83,  were  in  nutnber 
S4,  I  think  I  do  npt  mistake  him,  but  there  being  some  am* 
biguity  in  his  words,  I  shall  here  report  them,  *^And  all 
their  accusations  were  written  in  a  boke,  and  all  their 
bandes  set  to  it,  to  the  nombre  of  thirtie  and  foure,  whiche 
boke,  &c."  It  is  not  very  clear  whether  the  articles,  or  the 
nobles  and  prelates  that  signed  them,  were  in  number  34^ 
but  I  incline  to  believe  the  former  was  intended,  because  I 
do  not  suppose  that  the  king's  council  at  that  time  consiste4 
of  to  lara^e  a  number  of  members.  Sure  I  am,  that  the  ar- 
ticles of  impeachment  eithibited  afterwards  in  parliament 
were  signed  only  by  seventeen,  see  the  parliamentary  HisC 
vol.  11.  p.  55.  out  now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  accusations 
night  probably  amount  to  that  number ;  for,  as  it  will  ap* 
pear  bv  and  by,  there  were  above  forty  laid  against  him . 
in  the  nouse. 

These  articles,  though  they  differed  in  number  iVom  those 
which  were  afterwards  preferred  in  parliament  against  bis 
eminence,  and  I  think  varied  from  them  in  several  other  res- 
pects, yet  doubtless  were  the  basis  of  his  impeachment  in 
the  House  of  Commons;  for  the  parliament  meeting  the  3d 
of  November  foUowinff,  to  wit,  A«D.  1529,  a  list  of  accu- 
sations containine  no  less  than  44,  were  exhibited  against 
the  cardinal  in  the  lower  house,  and  what  they  were,  may 
be  seen  in  Dr.  Fiddes,  Lord  Herbert,  the  Parliamentary 
Historian,  and  others.  Hall,  indeed,  (fol.  139.  b.)  seems  to 
flay,  that  the  articles  laid  against- the  cardinal  in  parliament, 
were  the  veiy  same  with  those,  which  the  lords  of  the  coun- 
cil had  presented  to  the  king;  his  words  are,  ^^  durine  this 
fiarliament  was  brought  doune  to  the  commons,  the  bdieof 
articles  which  the  lordes  bad  put  to  the  kyng  agaynste  the 
cardinall."'  But  this  canuot  be;  for  first,  this  transaction 
in  the  council  passed  before  the  great  seal  was  jtaken  from 
the  cardinal,  according  to  Hall ;  and  consequently  before 
Michaelmas  term,  for  the  cardinal  sat  in  the  court  of  chan- 
cery the  first  day  of  that  term,  which  was  then  Oct.  9.  See 
Hall,  fol.  184,  and  Cavendish,  p.  106.  But  the  articles  of 
impeachment  are  dated  no  earlier  than  Dec.  1.  2dly,  Sir 
Thomas  More  signs  the  articles  of  impeachment  as  lord 
chancellor,  for  he  stands  there  before  the  dukes  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  and  yet  he  could  not  be  chancellor  when  th^ 
council  preferred  their  book  of  articles  to  the  king^s  highness, 
for  Wolsey  at  that  time  filled  the  place  himself,  according 
to  Hall,  and  actually  sat  as  chancellor,  the  first  day  of  Mi- 
chaelmas term.  Sir  Thomas  More  had  not  the  seal  delivere<j 
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waff  riven  in  to  the  House  or  ijomin< 
or  ouker  had  obtained  a  sight  of  tha 
livered  to  the  king.  This  annaUst,  \ 
cf  the  transactions  of  this  parliament 
articles^  then  brought  against  the  c 
with  those  which  the  lords  of  the  cc 
hands  of  the  king,  as  was  noted  ab 
has  inserted  nitie  of  them  into  bis  i^i 
these  nine,  to  wit,  his  carrying  the 
sending  so  much  treasure  to  Home 
articles  of  impeachment;  which  is  a 
bad  never  seen  the  real  articles  of  i 
2dlj,  that  the  book  presented  by  t 
which  be  had  seen,  wasF  somewhat 
varying  not  only  in  the  number,  but 
of  the  accusation^,  as  I  before  took 
'For  since  that  book  contained  but ' 
shewn,  and  yet  included  two  chargi 
in  the  impeachment,  which  ^et  cons 
necessarily,  that  that  list  ot  allegati 
from  the  other,  to  wit,  in  the  substai 
charges,  as  well  as  the  number  of  th< 
The  next  thing  I  would  observe,  i 
his  life  of  Hen.  VlII.  Act  3.  Sc.  5.  mi 
mention  the  book  of  articles  delivere 
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pirticularize  seven  of  them,  in  his  quarrel  there  with  Wol- 
sey.  There  is  a  great  impropriety  in  the  poet's  giving  this 
part  to  the  earl  of  Surrey ;  out  since  I  am  not  so  immedi- 
ately concerned  with  that,  all  I  shall  notice,  is,  that  in  the 
first  place  Shakespeare  took  the  articles  from  Haii^  as  is 
plain  to  a  demonstration ;  for  though  he  has  omitted  twOy> 
as  thinking  them  I  suppose  less  material,  he  has  neverthe- 
less retained  those  two,  of  carrying  abroad  the  broad  seal^ 
and  sending  so  much  riches  to  Rome,  both  which  are 
peculiar  to  Hall,  and  do  not  appear  in  the  impeachment; 
and  in  the  next  place,  that  by  his  means,  together  with  Hall, 
k  has  come  to  pass,  that  these  sevep  articles  are  the  most 
publicly  known. 

But  here  there  arises  a  question,  how,  and  by  whose 
Boeans,  the  charge  against  Wolsey  came  under  the  consider- 
ation of  the  house  of  commons;  The  Parliamentary  His- 
torian, after  printing  the  articles,  with  the  subscriptions, 
)•  c.  remarks,  ^^  it  appears  by  the  names  of  the  loras  who 
signed  these  articles,  that  they  were  drawn  up  by  a  com-. 
Diittee,  appointed  for  that  purpose.  And  being  read  and 
agreed  to  oy  the  whole  house,  they  were  first  presented  to 
the  king,  and  then  a  copy  of  them  was  sent  down  to  the 
lower  house,  for  their  perusal  and  approbation.**  But  this 
could  not  be  the  case,  for  amongst  the  subscribers  appear 
the  names  of  Sir  William  Fitz  William,  Sir  Henry  Guilde-r 
ford,  and  of  the  two  chief  justices,  Fitz- Herbert  and  Fitz 
James.  These  now  were  not  peers,  but  only  members  of 
the  privy  council,  from  whence  it  is  clear,  that  it  was  the 
privy  council,  and  not  the  house  of  lords,  that  impeached 
|he  cardinal  in  the  house  of  commons.  And  whereas  this 
auithor  speaks  of  the  articles  of  the  impeachment  being 
'^  fiiBt  presented  to  the  king,**  he  plainly  confounds  the 
articles  communicated  to  the  commons,  wrth  that  former 
book  of  articles  mentioned  in  Hall,  which  had  indeed  been 
presented  to  the  king,  as  was  noted  above;  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  articles  brought  into  the  house  had  ever  been 
presented  to  his  highness,  but  only  were  intended  to  be 
pffered  to  him,  in  case  the  house  should  pass  them. 

But  now  let  us  consider  the  event  of  this  afihir,  and  the 
effect,  which  the  cardinal's  escape  ought  to  have  upon  hi^ 
character. 

It  happened  that  in  this  parliaipent,  Thomas  Cromwell^ 
af^rwaras  earl  of  Essex,  who  had  been  a  servant  of  the 
cardinars,  and  a  very  faithful  one,  obtained  a  seat.  Bishop 
Godwyn  says,  the  cardinal  procured  him  a  place  in  this 
parli|upent|  on  purpose  to  secure  hii^self;  but  this  does  not 
*  P  3 


orMioaiit  to  a  fall  acquittal  of  hi&^ 
of  the  charge  brought  against  him. 
dinal  was  then  in  disgrace  with  the  kit 
he  had  no  support   from  the  court ; 
Cromwell,  having  been  lately  his  sen 
or  authority  in  the  house,  into  whicl 
introduced,  would  be  heard  with  grei 
upon  he  remarks,  ^^  the  cardinal^  a 
circumstances,  and  upon  the  defence 
person  at  that  time  so  inconsidentble,  ai 
partial  to  him,  affords  very  reasonable  } 
taon,  that  the  articles  in  general  again 
good  or  solid  foundation/*    Fiddes*s  col 
But  with  submission,  the  cardind*s  \ 
any  means  imply  his  absolute  innocen 
articles  might  be  true,   though  the  pi 
house,  by  the  maitagers  for  the  privy  cc 
valid ;   others  again  might  be  true,  but 
sequently  the  grounds  were  not  snffic 
thereupon  to  pass  any  bill  of  attainde 
here  the  testimony  of  Hidl,  who  writes, 
articles,  read  in  the  house  of  common 
the  cardinal's  hand,  and  were  coofesse 
I  take  this  to  be  a  notorious  falsehood  c 
not  love  him.  The  cardinal  had  confe8s< 
munire,  by  hb  attorneys,  in  a  court  of  I 
and  this,  1  suppose,  might  be  the  foun 
sertion.     But  does  not  ^bia  venr  i*"^-^ 


^\.m       ^P^^%        ^%  S* ^fc  mm^tm^^ 
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dignity,  which  secured,  as  I  judge  it,  both  his  life  and  his 
person;*  to  what  purpose  then,  should  the  house  proceed 
any  further,  when  the  party  had  really  suffered  sdl,  that  in 
those  times  the  house  had  it  in  their  power  to  inflict?  Thus, 
fiir,  vou  see,  that  some  of  the  articles  might  be  true,  and 
yet  the  cardinal  might  escape  the  censure  of  the  house.  It 
IS  true  I  have  here  given  you  but  one  instance,  but  there  are 
teveral  others,  and  one  of  a  very  singular  nature  I  propose 
10  fend  yovt  in  my  next. 

Vours,  &c. 

iPAVif  Cemseoe. 


>    JV.  The  Charge  against  Cardinal  Wolsey  farther  considered^ 

Mr.  Urban, 

In  the  last  paper  I  sent  you,  as  preparatory  to  this,  it  was 
asserted,  tha^  in  relation  to  the  charge  brought  against 
cardinal  Wolsey  in  parliament,  the  hbuse  of  commons  could 
do  no  Otherwise  than  they  did ;  I)ecnuse,  though  several  of 
the  articles  alleged  agamst  him  might  be  true,  he  had 
either  suffered  the  law  for  them  already,  or  they  were  not 
BuflSciently  proved ;  or,  lastly,  that  though  they  were  true^ 
and  perhaps  well  established  by  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  privy  couiK:il,  yet  they  might  be  too  inconsideraolef 
or  in  their  own  nature  improper,  for  the  hguse  to  ground  any 
censure  of  the  cardinal  upon  them.  This  last  I  take  to  be 
the  case  of  the  6th  article,  which  is  of  so  uncommon  a  stamp, 
so  singular  and  extraordinary,  that  the  discussion  of  it  upon 
that  sole  account,  can  hardly  fail  of  proving  acceptable  to 
many  of  your  readers.  T*he  article  runs  thus :  **  And  ^Iso 
whereas  your  grace  is  our  sovereign  lord  and  head,  in  whoni 
atandeth  all  the  surety  and  wealth  of  this  realm;  the  same 
lord  cardinal  knowing  himself  to  have  the  foul  and  conta-r 

fious  disease  of  the  great  pox  broken  out  upon  him  in 
ivers  places  of  his  bo(^,  can^e  d^i^y  to  your  grace,  sounder 
ing  in  your  ears,  and  blowing  upon  your  most  noble  grace 
>rith  his  perilous  and  infective  hreatb,  tp  the  xparvellou^ 


*  A  pnenvaire  ordmarily  extended  to  tbe  party*!  peii^mn ;  bnt  a  cardhial 
pf  the  church  of  Rome,  could  not,  I  thiolu  At  this  time,  when  the  pope'i 
^ttt^ority  waa  atUf  aobaisting  in  this  kingdom,  b^  -  imprisoned  by  the  civil 
powers.  ' 
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)f  as  in  the  charge  was  set  i 
I  thinky  would  pay  no  regard  to  it, 
frivolous^  and  partly  coram  non  judic 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  crime  by 
baa  got  the  foul  distemper;  and  as 
near  the  kine's  person,  and  so  often, 
bim,    it  mignt;  be  indecent,    impra^ 
shameless,  but  could  not  amount  to  a  c 
might  easily  be  satisfied,  that  the  con 
distemper  is  not  to  b^  communicated 
Fiddes  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  acts  bi 
he  blames  bishop  Buri^iei  for  $aying,  ^^ 
the  cardinal  baa  the  foul  disease,*'  upc 
escaping  the  censure  of  parliament;*  1 
be  true,  notwithstanding  the  cardinal's 
was  true,  I,  for  my  part,  make  no  mai 
think  there  is  as  much  proof  of  this  fact 
case,  at  this  time,  is  capable  of. 

In  the  first  place  the  lords  of  the  coi 
him  with  it  in  those  articles  they  had  d 
but  also  persist  in  their  charge  in  these  y 
exhibiting  against  him  in  parliament 
tended,  indeed^  it  was  an  imposthume 
must  suppose  he  would  say  something, 
appeared  in  his  face,  as  we  shall  see 
naturally  be  asked,  both  bv  tH^  *''- 
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titirog,  pro  eo,  quod  ipsi  habent  et  portant  iastruinetita 
episcoporum,  ut  mitram  et  crucem,  nt  tnuli,  leopardi,  ut 
tales  bestise  portant  instrumenta  geiierativaequorumet  leo- 
DiHn,  Don  tamen  eis  utuntur  naturaiiter,  neque  habent  ipsa 
actnm  yel  generationis  exercitium.**  This,  the  learned  anr 
tiquaiy  abovementioned,  says,  has  relation  too  to  the  mules* 
upon  which  the  ecclesiastics  then  rode.  Accordingly,  when^ 
after  the  &li  of  Wolsey,  Sir  Tbomas  More,  then  lord  chan- 
cellor, took  occasion,  in  one  of  his  speeches  to  the  parlia^ 
ment,  to  compare  the  king  to  a  shepherd,  and  the  people 
to  a  flock  of  sneep,  he  resembles  the  cardinal  to  a  weather^ 
'*  So  the  great  weather,  which  of  late  is  fallen,'*  says  he;^ 
an  expression  not  accidentally  dropt,  but  used  purposely 
and  with  great  propriety,  as  signifying  tp  us  the  legal  inca« 
pacity  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  these  times,  through  the  pro- 
fession of  celibacy,  to  peribnn  the  office  of  rams.  But  all 
this  notwithstanding,  the  cardinal,  as  was  said,  w^  a  person 
of  great  intrigue.  He  had  a  natural  son,  who  went  by  the 
name  of  Winter,  See  the  article,  No.  27,  Dr.  Fiddes,  p.  109^ 
502,  and  his  Collections,  p.  182,  besides  whom,  it  is  allege 
ed  in  article  38,  that  he  had  two  children  by  one  Lark's 
daughter,  whom  he  kcpt.f  Now  these  things  shew  me  that 
vrhen  Shakespeare  makes  Queen  Catharine  say. 

Of  his  own  body  he  was  ill,t 

Dr.  Warburton,  who  explains  the  passage  thus,  ^'  i.  e.  ha 
abused  his  body  by  intemperance  and  luxury,'*  did  not  ap* 
prebend  the  true  meaning  of  it,  for  the  queen  no  doubt 
meant  to  charge  him  with  fornication,  as  is  plain  from  the 
sense  of  that  phrase  in  Hall,  Edward  V.  f.  16.  where  h^ 
makes  Xing  Richard  say  of  Jane  Shore  '^  She  was  nought 
of  her  body,"  With  this  crime  the  queen  expressly  charges 
the  cardinal  in  Hall,  f  181,  and  Hall,  as  is  well  known,  was 
the  author  whom  our  poet  chiefly  followed. 

But  3dly,  the  cardinal  had  actually  lost  an  eye,  and  that 
it  was  by  this  distemper,  no  one,  1  think  can  reasonably 
doubt  after  what  has  been  said,  and  that  in  the  terms  of  the 
article  it  is  so  clearly  implied,  that  the  contagion  had  openly 
shewn  itself  about  his  head^  ^^  He  is  here  representee], 
(says  Mr.  Anstis  speaking  of  a  drawing  of  the  bou^e  of  lords, 
anno  1524,    in  Dr.    Fiddes)  in  a  full  or  rather  in  a  three 


*  Pftrl.  Hist  iii.  p    41. 

•f  See  also  Skelton,  p.  158  and  148  bis,  where  there  seems  to  be  an  allusion 
to  one  of  his  mistresses ;  as  likewise  in  Shakespeare  iii.  5. 
}    Shakespeare,  ^en^y  VIII.  act  iv.  scene  S. 


8°  clearly  in  thB^oA-S^" 
profiles,  for  Del-  ^^^fd.naPs  fe 

•Id  the  Qther  t^  uK  **",*  °^  ""e 
•re  very  oe Jferf     £  "*'«  °f  ^ia 

AiMtia  observes   fcL'?°?y  ''"O' 
*fter  these  Sai.  "'«^''*  ''"^« 

^bat  be  reallv  haH  I    "^er  onl  j 

^^'"ony  of  . 'Xtemrr^^  ''^  ^ 
*">te  bis  poem   in^,??^'^  ''"*«•• 

"•«»;  the  wordj  are  thie?*'  "^^^ 

Sequitur  Epitoma 
ge  morbilloso  The 
Nee  „o„  obsc«„; 

Thi.  Ti.  Pohphemo,  &, 

TJ- Thomas  he«  is  th.  ....._. 
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Pprro  perbelle  dissimulatum 
liluni  Pandulpbuin  tantum  legataai 
Tarn  formidatum  nuper  prelatum 
Naman  Syrum  nunc  longatum 
In  solituaine  jam  commoratum 
Neapolitano  morbo  giavatum 
Malagmate,  cataplasmati  Biatum 
Pharmacopolas  ferro  foratum.  &c.* 

It  may  be  said  indeed,  that  this  piece  of  SkehSoV  b  • 
Vinilent  satire;  but  let  bis  lines  be  coloured  nerer  so 
sirongiy,  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  he  should  say  tbe  eaft 
dinel  nad  but  one  eye  if  he  b&d  both;  and  therefore  I  IBu«l 
insist,  that  though  be  should  be  mistaken  as  to  the  cause  of 
tbe  blemish,  yet  we  must  believe,  that  by  one  means  or 
other  his  eminence  was  really  deprived  of  the  sight  of  cme 
of  bis  eyes«  But  I  cannot  imagine  the  poet  was  mistaken 
as  to  the  cause;  for 

Fourthly,  bis  testimony  is  very  full  for  the  cardinaPs  be* 
ing  infected  with  this  dlstempe]r,  and  that  it  occasioi^ed  t^f 
h^  of  his  eye,     So,  p.  174. 

This  Naamnn  Syrus 
So  fel  and  so  irons 
So  ful  of  melancoly 
With  a  flap  before  bis  eye 
Men  wene  that  be  is  pocky 
Or  els  his  surgions  they  ly«. 
For  as  far  as  uiey  can  spy 
By  the  craft  of  surgery 
It  is  manus  Domini. 

So  again,  p.  175. 

He  is  now  so  overthwart 
And  so  pained  with  panges 
That  all  his  trust  hanges 
In  Balthosor  which  healed 

Domingo's  nose — 

Balthosor  that  healed  Domingo's  pose 

From  the  puskilde  pocky  pose 

Now  with  nis  gummes  of  Araby 

Hath  promised  to  hele  our  Cardinal's  eie 

Yet  some  surgions  put  a  domt 

Lest  be  will  put  it  clean  out. 


*  There  are  many  faoltt  in  these  Hoei  of  Skelton,  hut  I  do  ^ot  think  il 
proper  to  tUy  to  correct  tkem  hero. 


^^^  VI  cne  pnyy  council. 

The  conclusion  is^  that  tl| 
others,  was  true,  but  beins 
house  passed  it  over,  upon  tb( 
well,  who  no  doubt  could  easi 
on  such  a  futile  accusation  ^  { 
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y.  Case  of  Charles  Brandon,  Di: 

passage  in  History 

At  the  close  of  the  proceedir 
cause  of  the  divorce  or  king  H< 
Catharine  of  Arragou^  it  wa^  ex| 
Campeius  and  Wolsey,  would  b 
tence  \  but  instead  of  that.  Cam 
the  occasion,  declared,  to  the 
king's  friends,  that  they  could  nc 
vrithout  acquaintine;  tne  pope, 
time  in  the  court  or  Rome,  by  ai 
pencies  sat,  the  court  here  must  I 
which  was  the  23d  of  July,  to  t 
cordingly  he  did  so  adjourn  it. 

The  Kmg  was  then  present  eiti 
it.*  or ratl&rn-*- *»- - 
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telled  what  he  intended,  the^iike  further  expressing  sonaA 
opprobrious  words."  Campeius  being  a  foreigner,  it  it 
pi:obable,  understood  little  of  what  was  said,  and  there* 
fore  was  not  likely  to  make  the  duke  any  reply;  but  Woi^y^ 
who  neither  wanted  spirit  nor  words  on  any  occasion,  an- 
swered him,  by  saying  with  great  sedateness,  ^'  Sir,  of  all 
men  in  this  realm  you  have  least  caus^  to  dispraise  car« 
dinals,  for  if  I  poor  cardinal  had  pot  been,  yoii  should  not 
at  this  present  have  had  a  head  upon  your  shoulders,  whei^e- 
with  to  make  such  a  brag  in  despite  of  us,  who  wish  you'no 

barm. Speak  not  reproachfully  of  your  friends ;  you  best 

know  what  friendship  1  have  shewn  you;  I  never  did  reveal 
(it)  to  any  person  till  now^  either  to  mine  own  praise,  or 
your  dishonour."  Whereupon  the  duke  went  his  way,  and 
said  no  more^  being  much  discontented. 

It  is  very  plain  the  duke  was  stung,  being  conscious  of 
the  truth  of  what  Wolsey  alleged;  but  the  question  is^ 
What  it  was  that  the  cardinal  alluded  to;  when,  and  upon 
what  occasion  he  had  saved  the  duke's  life?  Dr.  Fidoes^ 
who  has  written  this  cardinal's  life,  when  he  comes  to  this 
passage,  professes  himself  ignorant  of  his  meaning;  bis 
words  are,  '^  But  that  the  charge  itself  had  some  fouMatioR, 
though  the  fact  upon  which  it  is  founded  is  still  unknown, 
&c.*"  And  yet,  1  think  it  is  not  difficult  to  unriddle  it; 
however,  for  the  clearer  apprehension  of  the  matter^  we 
must  take  things  a  little  higner. 

Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  had  a  fine  person,  was 
endued  with  great  strength  of  body,  and  of  a  noble  courage, 
and  having  been  brought  up  along  with  king  Henry  VlIL 
his  disposition  was  so  conformable  to  that  of  the  kin^,  that 
vhe  became  a  great  favourite  with  him.  Nay,  that  king  ac- 
tually raised  him  from  the  condition  of  a  commoner  to  a 
dnkedom,  creating  him  first  viscount  Lisle,  and  then  duke 
of  Suffolk;  and  this  at  a  time  when  there  were  so  few  peers 
of  that  rank  in  England ;  for  I  think  we  had  no  other  duke 
when  their  graces  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  were 
made,  5  Henry  VIII.  but  Edward  Stafford,  duke  of  Buck* 
jngham.  Brandon,  by  means  of  his  close  connexion  with 
tTie  king  and  the  court,  had  an  opportunity  of  recommend- 
ing himself  to  the  favour  of  the  princess  Mary,  the  king's 
youngest  sister,  and  one  of  the  finest  women  of  her  time. 
The  princess,  it  is  thought,  had  no  dislike  to  him;  however 
she  was  afterwards  married  to  Lewis  XII.  king  of  France, 


♦  f  iddt^  p.  4^4. 


fiict,  I  presmne,  woald 
laW|  hiehtremson;  for  let  the 
disposed  towards  him,  the  mai 
consent  was  a  high  crime:  an 
lence  of  his  resentment,  been  i 
ters  to  extremity,  his  grace  ml 

Eers;  and,  as  they  were  to  d€ 
d  been  committed  or  not,  tl 
been  in  the  utmost  jeopardy  in 
from  the  words  of  the  statute  i 
that  many  other  like  cases  of  Vd 
to  come,  which  a  man  cannot  thir 
sent  time,  it  is  accorded,  that  if 
treason,  which  is  not  abore  speci 
any  justices,  the  justices  shall  ti 
juogment  of  the  treason,  till  the 
dared  before  the  king  and  hispa 
to  be  judged  treason,  or  other  feic 
to  denommate  an  act  treasoimbU 
that  time  on  interpretation ;  to  \ 
tended  to  the  king  and  his  royal  i 
statute  required ;  and  Henry,  ea 
ingly  executed  jn  this  reign,  on 
which  belonged  to  the  king.     It  i 
in  his  history  of  the  reformation 
designed  a  marriage  between  i»> 
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cession  miffht  possibly  depend  upon  it:  a  point  which  this 
king  ever  kept  in  view,  havings  though  not  a  personal,  yet 
a  bleeding  remembrance  of  the  broils  that  so  lately  had  de« 
populated  the  kingdom  during  the  long  contests  of  the  tw# 
nouses  of  Lancaster  and  York.  Henry  takes  particular  no* 
tice  of  this  affair  of  the  succession  in  his  speech  at  the  Black 
Friars;*  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  remote  issue  of  this 
▼ery  match,  in  the  person  of  that  accomplished  lady,  the 
lady  Jane  Grey,  was  very  near  creating  this  king's  daughter 
Mary  much  trouble  at  the  time  of  her  accession. 

Brandon  himself,  though  a  prime  favourite,  was  still  but 
a  subject,  and  though  the  king  afterwards  might  be  induced 
to  pardon  him,  and  did  so,  yet  it  is  not  likely  that  he  either 
intended  or  approved  of  the  match :  nay,  I  must  think  it 
impossible  but  that  the  marriage  being  solemnized  and 
consummated  without  his  leare,  he,  or  indeed  any  other 
prince,  would  be  highly  offended  at  it ;  and  if  he  had  pro^ 
oeeded  to  take  off  the  duke's  head  for  it,  it  would  nave 
been  far  from  being  the  most  arbitrary,  or  most  unjustifiable 
measure  of  his  but  too  bloody  reien.  Both  Brandon  and 
the  young  queen  were  sensible  ot  the  danger  they  were 
incurring:  she,  for  her  part,  interested  Francis  I.  king  of 
France,  to  use  his  good  offices  with  her  brother  before  the 
celebratiqn  of  thenuptiab;  and  the  duke  in  his  letter  to 
the  cardinal  upon  the  occasion  says,  he  told  the  king  of 
France  ^*  He  was  like  to  be  undone  if  this  matter  should 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  his  master,'*  and  yet  he  ventured 
to  marry  without  obuiining  his  bard-ruledf  master's  leave, 
or  even  without  acquainting  him  with  his  design.  It  was 
certainly  an  act  of  great  presumption,  and  the  dulce  accord- 
ingly in  one  of  his  letters  to  Wolsey  expresses  his  fears, 
that  ^^  when  the  king  comes  to  be  acquainted  with  the  mar« 
riage,  he  will  be  displeased,"  and  so  he  desires  him  to  me* 
diate  in  his  favour^. 

After  the  marriage,  Suffolk  and  the  French  queen  wrote 
to  the  king  to  implore  his  pardon ;  and  one  is  obliged  to  sup- 
pose, from  the  natural  impetuosity  of  Henry's  temper,  that 
tie  was  incensed  enough  at  first,  and  that  there  was  the  ut- 
most need  for  some  powerful  friend  to  interpose  between 
the  duke  and  danger :  Wolsey  was  that  friend :  Wolsey  was 
then  but  archbishop  of  York,  neither  cardinal  nor  lord  high 
chancellor^  and  consequently   his  greatness  was  but  just 


*  CaveiidMb,  p.  90. 

f  So  Sbaketpeare  makes  Woliey  ttile  titnrjr  VIII. 

X  Piddec,  p.  S8. 


to  the  duke,  upon  this  sole  acco< 
the  least  occasion  to  speak  ill  ^ 
been  for  him^  his  head  would 
shoulders;  intimating  methinks 
king  at  the  time  was  so  iriolently 
for  marrying  his  sister  without  a 
cardinal  pacified  him,  when  perh 
could^  he  would  have  brought  him 
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VI.  Siransrc  Incident  in  the  Life  < 


•o 


Wr.  Urban, 

Speed,  in  the  life  of  Henry  V 
when  he  was  Prince  of  Wales,  "  t 
presence  in  a  strange  disguise,  bei 
satin,  wrought  full  of  eylet-holeSj 
needle  left  hanging  by  the  silk  it  w 
strange  disguise  has  often  puzzle 
tlior ;  and  may  be  one  reason  why 
tiee  of  it.    But  since  nnv  reaiH*i«-** 
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He  was,  however,  confessor  to  a  queen  of  Dutch  extraction,  * 
daughter  to  the  earl  of  Hainault  and  Holland ;  a  circum- 
stance which  probably  gave  rise  to  the  false  derivation  of 
his  name. 

Now  prince  Henry  having  been  a  studentin  that  college, 
this  strange  Garment  was  probably  designed  by  him  to  ex-* 
press  his  academical  character,  if  it  was  not  indleed  his  aca<* 
demical  habit,  and  such  as  was  then  worn  by  the  sons  of 
noblemen.  In  either  case  it  was  the  properest  habit  he 
could  i^pear  in,  his  father  being  at  that  time  greatly  appre- 
hensive  of  some  trouble,  from  his  active  and  ambitious 
temper,  and  afraid  of  his  taking  the  crown  from  him,  as  he 
did  at  last;  and  the  habit  of  a  scholar  was  so  very  different 
from  that  of  a  soldier,  in  those  days,  that  nothing  could 
better  efface  the  impressions  the  kin^  had  received  a^inst 
him,  than  this  silent  declaration  of  his  attachment  to  htera- 
ture,  and  renunciation  of  the  sword. 

Yours,  &c. 

G.  S.  Green. 

1156 J  March. 


VII.  The  Proclamation  for  celebrating  the  Coronation  and  esta- 
blishing a  Court  of  Claims,  with  the  Claims  made  out  before  the 
Coronation  of  James  II. 

PROCLAMATION. 

George  Rex. 

Whereas  we  have  resolved,  by  the  favour  and  blessing 
of  Almighty  God,  to  celebrate  the  solemnity  of  our  royal 
coronation  upon  Tuesday  the  twenty-second  dav  of  l^ep- 
tember  next,  at  our  palace  at  Westminster;  and  forasmuch 
as  by  ancient  customs  and  usages,  as  also  in  regard  of  di- 
vers tenures  of  sundry  manors,  lands,  and  other  heredita- 
ments, many  of  our  loving  subjects  do  claim,  and  are  bound 
to  do  and  perform  divers  several  services  on  the  said  day, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  coronation,  as,  in  times  precedent, 
their  ancestors,  and  those  from  whom  they  claim,  have  done 
and  performed  at  the  coronation  of  our  famous  progenitors 
and  predecessors :  we  therefore,  out  of  our  princely  care 
for  the  preservation  of  the  lawful  rights  and  inlieritauces  of 
our  loving  subjects,  whom  it  may  concern,  have  thought  fit 
to  give  notice  of  and  publish  our  resolutions  therein;  and 
do  hereby  give  notice  of^  and  publish  the  same  ^ccot^vc\^^  v 
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purpose,  to  sit  in  the  pais 
Westminster,  upon  Tuesday  \ 
kislant  July,  at  ten  of  the  cmi 
day,  and,  from  time  to  time,  I 
Mem  meet,  for  the  execution  ci 
we  do  thus  publish,  to  the  ii 
whom  it  may  any  ways  coDcemj 
ta  me  their  attendance  for  the 
ana  claims^  concerning  the  seiyi 
done  and  pexfbrmed  unto  us  at  g 
do  hereby  signify  unto  all  and 
it  may  concern,  that  our  will  ai 
hereby  strictly  charge  all  person 
soerer  they  oe,  who  either  upo 
rected,  or  by  reason  of  their  omc< 
are  to  do  any  seryice  at  the  said 
tion,  that  they  do  duly  giye  their 
all  respects  fmrnished  and  appoir 
nity  appertaineth,  and  answerable 
which  eyery  one  of  them  respec 
eth;  and  of  this  they  or  any  of 
they  will  answer  the  contrary  at 
special  reasons  byoorself,  unde 
we  shall  dispense  with  any  of  tb 

Giyen  at  our  Court  at  R*-  *- 
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thamber  where  he  lay  the  night  before^  with  his  Wearing 
apparel  and  night-gown:  also  to  serve  the  king  with  water^ 
before  and  after  dinner,  and  to  have  the  basons  and  towels^ 
and  cup  of  assay,  illlowed^  except  the  cup  of  assay^  He 
received  the  forty  yards  of  velvet,  and  the  rest  of  the  fees 
were  compounded  for  2001. 

2.  The  earl  of  Derby  counterclaimed  the  office  of  l6rd 
great  chamberlain^  with  the  fees,  &c.  but  was  not  allowed. 

3.  The  king's  champion  claimed  his  office  as  lord  of  Scri- 
velsby  manor  in  Lincolnshire,  to  perform  the  said  office, 
and  to  have  a  gold  cup  and  cover,  with  the  horse  on  which 
he  rides^  the  saddle,  armour,  and  furniture,  and  twenty 
yards  of  crimson  satin. — Allowed,  except  the  said  twenty 
yards  of  satin. 

4.  The  said  office  counterclaimed  by  another  branch  of 
the  said  family^  but  not  allowed. 

5.  The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Lyston,  in  Essex^  clainied  to 
make  wafers  for  the  king  and  queen,  and  serve  them  up  to 
their  table,  to  have  all  the  instruments  of  silver  aiid  other 
metal,  used  about  the  same,  with  the  linen,  and  certain 
proportions  of  ingredients,  and  other  necessaries  and  live- 
ries for  himself  and  two  men. — Allowed,  and  the  service; 
^ith  his  consent,  performed  by  the  king's  officers,  and  the 
fees  compounded*  foi'  30l. 

6.  The  lord  mayor  and  citizens  of  London  claimed  to 
serve  the  king  with  wine  after  dinner,  in  a  gold  cup,  and  to 
have  the  same  cup  and  cover  for  his  fee,  and  with  twelve 
other  citizens,  by  them  appointed,  to  assist  the  chief  biitlef 
of  England  in  the  butlersnip,  and  to  have  a  table  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  hall.  Not  allowed  in  the  reign  of  king  James, 
because  the  liberties  of  the  city  were  then  seized  into  the 
king's  hands;  but. yet  they  executed  the  office,  ex  gratia, 
and  dined  in  the  hall,  and  had  a  ^old  cup  for  their  fee. 

7.  The  said  lord  mayor  and  citizens  of  London  claimed 
to  serve  the  queen  in  like  manner;  and  were  only  disallowed, 
at  that  time,  for  the  tame  reason. 

8.  The  mayor  and  burgesses  of  Oxford,  by  charter,  claim 
to  serve  in  the  office  of  butlership  to  the  king  with  the  ci- 
tizens of  London,  with  all  fees  thereunto  beiongii^. — Al- 
lowed, and  to  have  three  maple  cups  for  their  fee;  and  also, 
ex  gratia  regis,  a  large  gilt  bowl  and  cover. 

9.  The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Bardolf,  in  Addington,  Sur- 
rey, claimed  to  find  a  man  to  make  a  mess  of  grout  in  the 
kin^*s  kitchen,  and  therefore  praying  that  the  king^s  master 
cooR  might  perform  that  service. — Allowed,  and  the  said 
lord  of  the  manor  brought  it  up  to  the  Vine's  X«3tAe, 
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harriers,  and  to  h^ve  ceruin  fees  i 
and  servants.-^Disalloi^ed,  for  the  sl^ 
mer^  6ut  left  to  take  his  course  at  li 

12.  The  master  of  the  king's  g^reat 
receive  from  his  deputy  a  paii  ot'  eld 
it  to  the  altar  for  the  ftin^  to  ofFei 
should  attend  near  Garter  kmg  of  art 
clothy  with  a  gold  croWn  embroidere 
Not  allowed,  bat  left  to  cake  his  coun 
fit 

1 3.  The  cferk  of  th6.  great  watdrob 
rich  pall  of  cloth  of  gold,  to  be  held  < 
while  he  is  anointed,  as  also  the  an 
and  to  attend  near  Gaiter  king  of  am 
cloth,*  with  a  crown  embroidered  on 
allowed,  but  left  to  take  his  course  at 

14^  The  master  of  the  honre  to  th' 
tend  at  the  coronation  as  serjeant  of  t 
to  have  all  the  silver  dishes  and  plates 
the  king^s  table,  with  the  fees  then 
take  assay  of  the  king^s  meat  at  the 
Not  allowed,  because  not  claimed  h< 
make  application  to  the  kine ;  who  ws 
said  service  and  fees,  as  the  duke  ( 
ibefm  on  the  coronation  of  king  Chari< 
same  DOst. 
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«Jtar^  and  to  carry  it  before  his  majesty,  in  bis  return  to  his 
palace,  and  reservation  of  otlxer  rights  and  dignities,  with 
tees,  &c. 

J  8..  And  also,  as  earl  of  Surrey,  claimed  to  carry  the  se- 
cobd  sword  before  the  king,  with  all  privileges  and  dignities 
thereto  belonging:  neither  of  which  allowed,  the  claims  not 
being  jnade  out,  and  the  same  being  disallowed  at  the  last 
eoronatton. 

19.  The  earl  of  Exeter,   ^  As  seised  of  several  parts  of  the 

20.  Sir  George  Blundel,  >  barony  of  Bedford,  respectively 

21.  Thomas  Snaggs,  }  claimed  to  execute  the  office 
of  almoner;  and  as  the  fees  of  that  office,  to  have  the  silver 
^ms-bason,  and  the  distribution  of  all  the  silver  therein, 
and  of  the  c)Qth  spread  for  their  majesties  to  walk  on;  as 
^so  the  fine  linen  towel^  a  ton  of  wine,  &c. — On  reference 
to  the  king  to  appoint  which  of  them  he  pleased,  tlie  earl 
was  appointed,  po  hac  vice,  with  a  salvo  Jure  to  the  other 
two;  bqt  the  silver  dish,  and  the  cloth  from  the  throne  in 
\7es^inster-hall  to  the  west  dgor  of  the  Abbey-church, 
were  only  allowed. 

22.  The  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster  claimed  to  in- 
struct the  king  in  the  ri^  i^nd  ceremonies  used  at  the  coro- 
nation ;  to  ass)st  the  archbishgp  in  divine  service ;  to  have 
^e  custody  of  the  corpnation  robes ;  to  have  robes  for  the 
dean  and  his  three  chaplains,  and  for  sixteen  ministers  of 
the  said  church;  the  royal  habits  put  off  in  the  church,  the 
several  oblations,  furniture  of  th^-  church,  canopy,  staves 
iud  bells,  and  the  cloth  on  which  their  majesties  walk  fron^ 
the  west  door  of  the  church  to  the  theatre,  &c. — Allowed, 
except  the  custody  of  the  regalia;  aqd  the  fees  referred  to 
the  king's  pleasure. 

23.  'Hie  church-wardens  of  St,  Margaret's  Westminster, 
f:laimed  to  have  the  cloth  (lying  in  their  parish)  whereon 
the  king  goes  in  procession,  for  the  use  of  the  poor.* 

24.  The  vicar  and  church- wardens  of  St  Martin's  in  the 
fields,  claimed  a  share  of  the  said  cloth,  for  their  poor. — 
yVhich  claims  were  only  read  and  not  admitted. 

,  25.  The  earl  marshal  of  England  claimed  to  appease  the 
debates  that  might  arise  in  the  Icing's  house  on  this  day ;  to 
keep  the  doors  of  the  same,  and  ot  the  abbey,  &c.  and  to 
dispose  of  the  places  to  the  nobles,  &c.  with  all  fees  belong- 
ing thereto. — pisa|lowed,  as  unprecedented;  and  several 
or  the  particqlars  being  coupterclaimed  by  the  lord  grea( 
phamberlain;  but  with  a  sahv  jurCj  to  the  said  earl  ma^rshal. 

^  26.  The  lord  of  the  niaqor  of  Ashlee,  Norfolk^  c^aiiu^dLto 
perforqi  the  office  of  the  napery,  and  to  Yia\e  ;^\  \\ie  \s)ic^\&^ 
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30.  The  same  counterclaimed  by  I 
earl  of  Surrey;  but  disallowed  for 
because  it  was  not  admitted  at  the  pr 

31.  The  barons  of  the  cinque  poi 
canopy  over  the  king,  and  to  have  tbt 
^nd  oells  for  their  ^es,  and  to  dine  i 
right  hand.— Allowed. 

32.  The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Scoi 
Norfolk,  claimed  to  be  chief  larderi 
fees  the  provisions  remaining  aftei 
Which  office  and  fees,  as  also  that  ( 
wise, 

33.  Counterclaimed  by  the  lord  o 
at  the  Mount,  Essex ;  and  on  referer 
pearing  that  other  manors  were  also 
same  ser\*ice,  the  former  was  appoint 
salvo  jure  to  the  other. 

34.  The  lord  of  the  manor  of  ^ 
claimed  to  find  the  kin^  a  right*hand 
the  kind's  right  arm  while  he  holds  tb 

35.  Bishops  of  Durham,  and  Bath  ; 
support  the  king  in  the  procession 
havmg  graciously  consented  theretc 
London  and  Winchester  being  app( 
queen. 

36.  The  lord  of  the  mannr  nf  F*r««- 


Origin  ^tke  fftig&i^n.  SS 

ImM  die  badon  md  ewer  to  the  king,  by  yirtne  of  one 
Moiety^  and  the  towel  by  virtue  of  another  moiety  of  the 
said  manor,  when  the  king  wasbei  befbre  dinner. — ^Allowed, 
at  to  the  towel  only. 

S9.  The  duke  ot  Norfolk^  as  earl  of  Arundel^  and  lord  of 
Kenninghall  manor,  Norfolk,  claimed  to  perform  by  deputy 
the  office  of  chief  butler  of  England,  and  to  have  for  hi^ 
fees  the  best  gold  cup  and  cover,  with  all  tbe  vessels  and 
wine  remaining  under  the  bar,  and  all  tbe  pots  and  cupSj 
except  those  ot  gold  or  silver,  in  the  wine-cellar  after  din- 
ner.—-Allowed,  with  only  tbe  fee  of  the  cup  and  ewer. 
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VIII.  Origin  of  the  Uugoaots. 

Hugo  Aubfict,  who  by  merit  had  gained  the  esteem  of 
Charles  V.  of  France,  was  invested  with  the' dignity  of  pro* 
vost  of  Paris  when  Charles  V!.  mounted  the  throne.  He 
shewed  himself  worthy  of  that  important  post  by  the  care 
which  he  took  for  the  maintenance  of  good  order,  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  city,  and  for  the  convenience  of  its 
inhabitants.  He  bad  contributed  to  the  wholesomeness  of 
the  air,  and  to  the  neatness  of  the  streets,  by  means  of  sub* 
terraneous  channels,  of  which  he  was  the  inventor.  He  had 
built  many  bridges,  in  order  to  fiscilitate  the  communication 
between  various  quarters  of  the  city,  and  be  employed  on 
these  different  works  the  beggar,  the  idle,  in  a  Mrord,  those 
unhwpy  wretches  whom  indigence  and  want  of  woric  ren^ 
dered  enemies  to  the  state.  Every  thing  manifested  his 
distinguished  zeal  for  the  public  ^ood ;  but  he  had  offended 
the  university,  and  that  ruined  him ;  the  students,  most  of 
them  men  grown,  piDud  of  their  numbers,  and  of  their  pri^ 
vileges,  frequently  abandoned  themselves  to  scandalous  ex« 
cesses.  The  provost,  attentive  to  die  public  tranquillity, 
treated  tbem  with  all  the  rigor  that  tneir  repeated  enormi*r 
ties  deserved;  he  bad  ordered  his  seijeants  to  seize  them 
wherever  they  committed  disorders,  and  to  confine  them  in 
fbe  dungeons  of  tbe  little  Chatelet,  which  he  had  caused  to 
be  dug  on  purpose  for  them.  The  members  of  the  univer- 
sity spared  no  pains  to  take  the  most  cruel  revenue  on  him ; 
they  made  private  inquiries  into  the  morals  ot  this  rigid 
provost,  and  when  they  thought  their  proofs  sufficient,  they 
cited  bim  before  tbe  ecclesiastical  tribunals    la  tex^  ^^^ 


girdle^  he  was  forced  on  his  knees  \ 
sence  of  a  crowd  of  people.    The 
university,  assisted  at  this  melan< 
bishop  of  Paris,  dressed  in  his  p 

Ereacned  to  the  accused,  and  com 
im  to  end  his  days  in  a  dungeon 
only  for  his  support  Hugo  Aubri 
after,  by  the  same  populace,  who 
bis  punishment — It  is  from  this  pi 
t'rotestants  have  been  called  Hugon 
lation  used  in  France  to  signify  the 
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IX.  A  particular  and  authentic  account  • 
Edward  Stuart,  commonly  called  tt 
the  Battle  of  Culloden. 

The  battle  of  Culloden  was  fougi 
1746  ;  and  the  young  chevalier  bavin] 
the  neck  with  a  musket  ball,  and  sec 
troops  universal  and  irretrievable,  wi 
for  his  own  safety  as  well  as  he 
mounted  on  a  fresh  horse,  and,  acco 
sen  friends,*  he  retreated  by  Tord 
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wMes  fardier  in-  Lo^at^s  country ;  and  thence  to  OortQlaig, 
one  mile  fiurtber,  a  house  of  Mr.  Fraser,  steward  to  lord  Lo* 
"vat  At  this  place  he  found  lord  Lovat  himself,  who  ex« 
horted  him  most  pathetically  to  keep  up  his  courage,  and 
Sremember  his  ancestor  Robert  de  Bruce,  who,  after  losing 
eleven  battles,  by  winning  the  twelfth,  recovered  the  king- 
dom. On  the  other  hand,  O'SuUivan,  and  O'Neille,  took 
him  aside,  and  begged  him  to  listen  to  no  such  insinuationa^ 

This  was  certainly  the  best  advice,  and  he  followed  it; 
for,  about  ten  at  night,  he  set  forward,  and  reached  Inf  er« 
gary  about  five  o^clock  the  next  morning.  Invergavy  was  « 
castle  belonging  to  Macdonald  of  Glengary,  which  was  not 
then  burnt,  nor  was  its  owner,  who  afterwan^s  suffered  long 
confinement  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  yet  taken  prisoner;  but, 
the  family  being  absent,  it  could  afford  no  entertainment. 
Bourk,  however,  was  fortunate  enough  to  catch  a  brace  of 
salmon  early  in  the  forenoon,  which  furnished  the  little 
company  with  a  meal.  After  their  repast,  a  consultation 
ivas  held,  and  it  was  thought  proper  that  the  adventurer 
should  proceed  with  only  O' Sullivan,  Allan  Macdonald,  and 
Bourk,  for  a  guide;  it  was  farther  thought  necessary  that 
he  should  change  clothes  with  Bourk,  which  was  accord^ 
ingly  done;  and  setting  out  about  two  o^cIock  they  reached 
Donald  Cameron's,  at  Glenpean,  about  nine  at  night.  Being 
^exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  not  having  closed  his  eyes  for 
more  than  eight  and  forty  hours,  he  threw  himself  upon  a 
bed  in  his  clothes,  and  fell  asleep ;  he  awaked  early  m  the 
morning  greatly  refreshed,  and  continued  his  course  on 
foot,  through  places  that  perhaps  had  never  before  been 
trodden,  and  over  mountains  which  would  have  been  inac- 
cessible to  all  who  were  not  in  eau^l  danger,  and  at  length 
mrrived  at  the  Glen  of  Morar.  After  a  short  respite,  he  pra» 
ceeded  to  Boredale  in  Arisaig,  a  country  of  Clanranaid^s, 
where  he  rested  several  days,  giving  and  getting  intelli* 
gence.  At  this  place  he  was  again  joined  by  captain 
O'Neille,  who  apquainted  him,  that  there  was  not  the  least 
hope  of  re-assembling  his  men,  and  that  he  had  nothing  left 
but  to  get  out  of  the  country.  With  this  view,  he  deter* 
mined  to  move  towards  the  western  isles,  hoping  there  to 
find  a  ship  to  carry  hioigfibrQad,  more  easily  than  on  the 
continent.  t 

At  a  place  called  Gnaltergil,  in  the  isle  of  Sky,  there 
lived  an  old  man,  one  Donald  Macleod,  who  was  a  good 
pilot,  and  thought  jto  be  trusty ;  this  man  therefore  was  sent 
^r,  and  the  adventurer  committing  himself  to  him,  he  en- 
gaged to  conduct  him  t^hrougb  the  i$|es  to  a  place  of  safety* 


^rif.'f^'"^ "«'*"».  •oil 

In  thf  m„^  ^- "^®  '=•««'  '>eing 
either  f^"^*"  ^""«'  »he  d"ke  c 

t'leir  .ecuritv     Tk      "  »Ppea«< 

commerce  w,5r!u  •*"*  "'^  '"habi 
°"ce  a*^1^*'^ Jj«  '^orld  than  tit 
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G*Saltivao^  O'Neille,  and  Bourk  the  guide,  Allan  Macdo^ 
n%ld  taking  bis  leave  for  South  Vist,  they  proceeded  on  foot 
forStomwaV;.  Having  travelled,  or  rather  wandered  jthrough 
Itbe  bills  all  ni^ht,  they  arrived^  on  the  fifth  at  noon,  wet 
9Qd  weary^  at  the  point  of  Arinisb,  about  half  a  mile  S.  E. 
of  Stornway-  Here  Macleod,  their  pilots  was  sent  for  from 
Stornway,  who  brought  them  some  refiresbments,  and  then 
conducted  them  to  lady  Kildun's,  a  Mackenaie,  at  Arinish, 
to  wait,  till  all  should  he  ready  for  an  embarkation.  But  the 
next  morning,  upon  MacLeod's  return  to  Stornway,  he  found, 
to  bis  inexpressible  confusion  and  surprise,  all  the  people 
up  in  arms,  and  an  embargo  laid  upon  all  shipping. 

His  servant,  it  seems,  had  got  drunk  in  bis  absence,  and 
discovered  for  whom  the  ship  had  been  hired.  The  whole 
project  being  therefore  totally  ruined,  the  unhappy  fugitiva 
went  hastilv  from  lady  Kildun's,  without  knowing  what 
course  to  taKe :  it  was  at  first  proposed  to  sail  for  the  Ork- 
neys, in  the  boat  they  bad;  but  this  the  crew,  now  reduced 
to  two,  did  not  dare  to  attempt,  and  it  was  then  resolved 
that  they  should  steer  southward,  along  the  coast,  in  hopes 
of  succeeding  betteir  elsewhere. 

They  were,  however,  soon  driven  upon  a  desert  island, 
called  "Evirn,  or  IflFurt;  it  lies  about  twelve  miles  from 
Stornway,  and  is  not  more  than  half  a  mile  over  each  way. 
They  found,  however,  sqme  fishermen  upon  it,  who,  taking 
the  wanderers  for  a  press-gang,  ran  away,  and  took  to  their 
boat  with  great  precipitation,  leaving  all  thcfir  fish  behind 
tbem.  Finding,  by  this  means,  a  good  dinner  where  they 
least  expected  it,  the  chief  proposed  ta  leave  money  in  its 
place;  but  being  told,  that  this  piece  of  honesty  might 
raise  a  dangerous  suspicion,  he  was  persuaded  to  take  nis 
pieal  at  free  cost 

In  tliis  island,  the  weather  being  very  tempestuous,  they 
subsisted  some  days  upon  some  fish  which  they  found  cu- 
bing, apd  some  shell  fish  which  at  low  water  they  picked  up 
on  the  beach.  This  was  bad  board,  but  they  had  worse 
lodging;  for,  upon  the  whole  island,  there  was  no  trace  of 
human  dwelling,  except  one  wretched  hovel,  of  which  the 
walls  only  were  standing ;  within  these  walls,  therefore,  they 
lay  down  at  night  upon  the  bare^  ground,  and  spread  a  sail 
over  them  by  way  of  canopy. 

In  the  morning  of  the  tenth,  the  weather  being  more  fa« 
irourable,  tbey  embarked  for  the  Harries,  and  touched  at  the 
hospitable  farmer's  at  Scalpay,  when  tbey  offered  money  in 
vain  for  a  better  boat. 

As  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  they  put  to  sea  a^aki  iu  \.\x^Yt 


was  becalmed,  and  the  skiflp  # 
thus  escaped  once  more,  whe 
escape,  they  got  in  among  the; 
an  island  in  the  Harries,  belofi 
iDg  close  along  the  shore,  at  Id 
of  Loch  Sibert,  not  far  from  tk 
where  they  had  been  forced  i 
overtook  them  soon  after  theii 
Nannaugh. 

It  being  low  water  when  the 
assisted  the  boatmen  to  fill  a  keg 
and  notwithstanding  the  remon 
pilot  insisted  upon  carrying  it  as 

Having  wanaered  about  two  n 
the  least  appearance  of  a  house 
little  hovel,  the  entrance  of  whic 
venturer  was  forced  to  creep  intc 
Bourk,  their  ^uide,  endeavoure 
Bience  by  sinking  the  threshold, 
a  very  little  difference.  In  this  I 
several  days,  and  Clanranald,  tht 
lady,  hearing  where  he  was,  cane 
bim  all  the  service  in  their  pow( 

By  their  advice,  he  retired  si 
country,  near  the  mountain  of 
where  he  arrived  under  the  con< 
on  the  sixteenth. 

Macleod,  thfiirmlA^ 
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left  bim,  though  it  was  no  better  than  two  cow-hides,  sup-* 
iS^brted  by  four  moveable  pillars  of  wood. 

Having  continued  here  about  a  month,  during  which' 
time  he  endeavoured  to  amuse  himself  by  hunting,  fowU 
ing,  and  fishing,  esercises  which,  if  they  did  not  much  sus- 

Eend  his  anxiety,  greatly  contributed  to  the  subsistence  of 
is  company.  But  hearing  that  some  militia  were  landed 
in  pursuit  of  him  at  Eriska,  a  little  island  between  Barra 
and  South  Vist^  he  found  it  necessary  to  shift  the  scene: 
ort  the  fourteenth  of  June,  therefore,  with  O^Neille,  O'SuU' 
liVati,  Bourk  the  guide,  and  Macleod  the  pilot,  he  put  once 
more  to  sea,  and  landed  at  Ovia,  or  Fovaya,  .a  small  island 
between  South  Vist,  and  Benbicula. 

Here  he  was  hospitably  entertained  four  days  by  Ranald 
Macdonald,  who  happened  to  be  upon  the  island  grazing 
his  cattle. 

On  the  eighteenth,  he  set  out  for  Rossinigsh,  the  pro- 
mctatory,  where  he  had  landed  after  his  first  embarkation ; 
but  perceiving  that  boats,  with  militia  on  board,  were  con- 
tinually cruising  round  it,  he  embarked,  in  order  to  return 
to  Glen  Corodale  in  South  Vist,  and  after  being  forced  out 
of  his  way  by  a  storm,  and  obliged  to  take  shelter  from  the 
ivinds  and  waves,  in  the  cleft  of  a  rock,  he  at  last  arrived  at 
Cdiestiella  in  South  Vist,  and  kept  moving,  to  and  again, 
between  that  place  and  Loch  Boisdale,  accc(rding  to  the 
motions  and  appearances  of  his  various  enemies. 

While  he  was  thus  shifting  his  ground,  and  pressed  on 
different  sides,  he  received  intelligence,  that  captain  Caro- 
line Scot  was  landed  at  Kilbride  within  two  miles  of  him. — 
Upon  this,  he  immediately  dismissed  all  his  associates,  ex- 
cept O^Neille,  with  whom  he  repaired  to  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain, where  they  passed  the  night.  In  the  morning  he 
learnt,  that  general  Campbell  was  at  Bernera,  a  small  island 
between  North  Vist  and  the  H^ies.  His  distress  and  dan- 
ger were  now  very  great ;  he  was*  hemmed  in  between  the 
forces,  that  were  on  both  the  landsides  of  him,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  escape  by  seafor  Macleod  the  pilot  beine  de- 
serted by  the  boatmen,  on  his  dismission,  had  been  obliged 
to  sink  the  boat.  In  this  dilemma  O^Neille  thought  of  ap- 
plying to  Miss  Flora  Macdonald,  whom  he  knew  to  be  then 
at  Milton,  her  brother's  house  in  South  Vist,  whither  she 
had  lately  come  from  the  Isle  of  Sky,  on  a  visit.  He  ac- 
cordingly went  to  Milton,  leaving  his  friend,  who  did  not 
dare  to  quit  his  hiding  place,  behind,  and  telling  the  lady 
his -situation,  urged  her  to  go  to  him*    To  this,  at  length 


ftaving  no  passports,  she,  Mdi 

«^  pnsonen,  by  a  party  of 
The  lady  dfisiAig  to  ^e  th 

absent,  and  wouIdliotfa^tiA 
this  was  an  unfortunate  delay"i 
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Jtroctnredf  and  Min  Flora  Macdonald,  lady  Ctanranald,  and 
booest  Mackechan^  were  condacted  by  O'NeiUe^  to  bis 
fmnd's  hiding  place,  being  about  eight  miles  distant ;  be 
received  tliem  with  an  impatience  and  joy  suitable  to  the 
oocanont  and  they  congratulated  themselves  upon  the 
prospect  of  being  soon  out  of  danger ;  but,  wbile  supper 
was  preparing^  a  servant  arrived  out  of  breath,  with  intel* 
ligence  thi^t  an  advanced  party  of  the  Campbells,  under 
captain  Ferguson^  were  wtthio  two  miles  of  them. 

Thi^  at  ooce^  put  an  end  to  their  repast,  and  they  all 
kwoied  to  tide  boat,  ia  which  tbev  escaped  to  a  farther  point, 
wheie  they  passed  the  night  winioht  farther  alarm. 

But  the  next  morning,  the  28th,  another  servant  came, 
in  great  haste,  to  lady  Clanraoald,  and  informed  her  that . 
captain  Ferguson  was  then  at  her  house,  and  had  passed 
the  night  in  her  bed.  This  made  it  absolutely  necessary 
for  her  to  return^  in  order  to  prevent  inquiries  where  she 
iKis.  When  she  arrived,  Ferguson  questioned  ber  very 
strictly  where  abe  had  been,  but  she  gave  him  such  answers 
aa  left  him  whoUy  in  the  dark. 

As  soon  as  lady  Clanranald  was  gone,  Miss  Flora  told  her 
vrard  thaa  no  tine  was  to  be  lost ;  he  therefore  put  mi  his 
female  attire ;  and  tbej^  repaired  to  the  water  side,  where  a 
boat  lay  ready :  O'NeiUe  earnestly  desired  to  accompany 
tbcm,  but  the  lady's  prudence  got  the  better  of  his  impor-* 
tontty*  Belly  Bourk  then,  Miss  Flora,  and  Mackeehan,  be-^ 
ing  come  to  the  watet  side,  it  was  thought  adviseable  that 
they  sboiM^  not  embark  till  it  was  night.  They  therefore 
nmde  theaMelves  a  little  fire,  on  a  piece  of  the  rock,  as  well 
to  watm  as  to  dry  themselves  ;  but  they  had  scarcely  got 
round  it  before  the  approach  of  four  wherries,  full  of  armed 
men,  obliged  them  to  extinguish  it  in  all  haste,  and  hide 
^a^elvea,  by  squatting  down  in  the  heath,  till  the  enemy 
was  gone  by. 

Having  escaped  this  danger,  they  embarked,  about  eight 
e'dock  in  the  evening,  uiKier  a  serene  sky,  but  the  night 
profvad  tempestuous,  and  drove  them  out  of  their  course,  so 
that  in  the  monitng,  when  the  wind  abated,  the  boatmen, 
haviagno  compass,  knew  not  bow  to  steer ;  at  last,  however, 
they  discovered  tbe  point  of  Waternish,  on  the  west  corner 
of  the  Isle  of  Sky,  and  attempted  to  land,  but,  upon  ap-^ 

Kiching  tbe  shore,  they  found  the  place  possessed  by  a 
y  of  forces,  and  saw  three  boats,  or  yawls,  upon  the 
atrand.    They  bore  away,  therefore,   with  all  speed,  and, 
tjhough  fired  at  to  bring  to,  escaped  a  pursuit 
Qa  Sunday,  the  2w,  in  the  forenoon^,  tha^  Usuiie^  ^^ 


•«»tvi  wan  tne  aaveniurer  s  siiu9 
somewhat  at  a  loss  how  to  act  in  9 
having,  by  great  accident,  Mr.  M^^ 
»  relation  of  sir  Alexander,  and  h) 
bouse,  she  consulted  him,  and  tbi 
diately  for  a  friend,  Mr.  Donald  I 
at  a  surgeon^s  in  the  neighbourhood 
which  he  had  received  at  CuUodeil, 

When  Roy  Macdonald  came,  it  ^ 
Bald  should  conduct  the  wanderer 
by  way  of  Kingsborrow,  and  put  h 
or  the  old  kurd  of  Rasay.  In  conseq 
Roy  Macdonald  was  dispatched,  to 
notice;  and  Mackechan  was  sent  to 
lurking  near  the  boat  on  the  shore, 
the  scheme  that  had  been  concerts 
and  to  direct  him  to  the  back  of  a  a 
distant,  where  he  was  to  wait  for  his 

These  steps  being  taken,  and  the 
charged,  Macdonald  found  his  ward 
and  after  he  had  taken  some  refresh 
brought  him,  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  1 

In  their  walk  they  were  joined  b] 
who  were  coming  from  Kirk  ;  the  a 
poor  Betty  Bourk  seemed  strangeb 
sity  ^  and  they  asked  so  many  questic 
very  desirous  to  get  rid  of  them  :  tli 
matter,  till  at  Iast«  he  said,  *^  O  sir 
talking'  of  worldlv  nflS«i— — ^*-    ^  ' ' 
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was  wsdking  with  Macdonald ;  and  Miss  Flora,  beinff  tinder 
great  apprehensions  for  the  effects  of  farther  travelling  to- 
gether, urged  her  company  to  mend  their  pace,  upon  pre** 
tence  that  they  would  be  benighted:  this  artifice  succeeded^ 
and  the  riders  soon  left  the  two  travellers  on  foot  out  df 
•ight. 

They  arrived  at  Kingsborrovir,  Macdonald^s  seat,  about 
eleven  at  night,  hawng  walked  seven  miles  of  their  journey 
in  constant  rain;  and  Miss  Macdonald  having  given  her 
conpaDy  the  slip,  arrived  nearly  at  the  same  time  by  a  w^y 
farther  wout 

The  wife  of  Macdonald,  called  lady  Kingsborrow,  who 
was  going  to  bed,  immediately  dressed  herself  again,  and 
ordered  a  supper.  Betty  Bourk  eat  heartily,  smoaked  a 
pipe,  and  went  to  bed. 

When  lady  Kingsborrow  was  alone  with  Miss  Flora,  and 
had  heard  Betty  Bourk's  adventures,  she  expressed  great 
regret  at  finding  that  the  boatmen  had  been  dismissed; 
and  observed,  very  justly,  that  they  oug^ht  to  have  bieen  de- 
tained at  least  till  the  fugitive  had  got  farther  from  his  pur- 
suers. As  it  was  thought  probable  that  these  boatmen 
migbt  discover  the  secret  of  his  disguise,  he  was  advised 
next  morning  to  lay  it  by;  he  readily  consented;  but  as 
it  was  necessary  for  the  servaiits,  who  Jxx>k  him  for  a  wo- 
man, to  see  him  depart  in  his  woman^s  dress,  a  suit  of  man's 
apparel  was  carried  to  the  top  of  a  hill  in  a  neighbouring 
wood,  whither  he  repaired  to  put  it  on. 

The  female  dress  was  concealed  in  a  bush,  and  afterwards, 
upon  the  alarm  of  a  search,  burnt.  Bet^  having  now  again 
changed  her  sex,  proceeded  with  Mackechan,  and  Mac- 
donald's  cow-^b<^,  about  eleven  years  old,  named  Macquen, 
who  WAS  to  be  gtiide,  to  Portsey,  distant  seven  Idug  Scotch 
Bules,  where  m  arrived  safe,  but  very  wet. 
-  b  was  fortunate  for  him  that,  be  performed  this  journey 
without  detection ;  yet  it  would  have  been  more  fortunat<^ 
if  be  liad  continued  hidden  wh^e  he  parted  with  his  faith- 
6il  friend  O'Neilie;  for  O'Neille,  repairing  to  South  Vise, 
met  with  O'Sullivan  there,  and  two  days  after  a  French 
cutter,  with  120  armed  men,  arrived  to  carry  off  the  adven- 
turer to  France.  O'Suilivan  immediately  went  on  board, 
but  O'Neille,  with  a  noble  and  senerous  friendship,  prefer- 
ring the  interest  of  him,  whom  he  considered  as  his  prince, 
to  bis  own,  went  immediately  in  quest  of  him.  After  some 
search,  he  learnt  that  he  bad  left  the  place  two  days  be- 
Csie;  and  in  the  mean  time,  the  cutter  being  discovered 
and  pnmued,  took  the  benefit  of  a  fair  wixid  \a  s^^^  !«»> 
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auiis,  ana  one  jviaicoiin  iviacieoaj 
bellion,  were  come  to  Portsey  I 
be  took  leave  of  bis  friend  Roy  I 
conveniently  travel,  as  the  wounil 
and  of  Miss  Flora  Macdonald^  w 
ber  to  accompany  him  farther  wit 
on  the  first  ot  Juiy  arrived  at  Giai 

This  place,  however,  they  foui 
ferent  trom  what  they  expected; 
troops  had  burnt  all  the  houses^ 
himdred,  so  that  the  \Vanderer  hai 
miserable  but,  in  which  he  lay  U| 
only  a  wbisp  of  heath  for  bis  pillo 
provision  than  such  as  one  ot*  tbe 
pear  without  danger,  fetched  bino 
comer  of  his  plaid. 
;  After  continuing  bere  two  days, 
July,  for  Trotternish,  in  Sky,  in  tl 
could  not  contain  more  than  seve 
storm,  but  he  diverted  the  crew  fr 
ting  back,  by  singing  tliem  an  Hi 
eleven  at  night  they  landed  at  a  pi 
aon's  Great  Rock;  the  precipice 
made  shift  to  clamber  up,  and  afi 
tirne^  ^t  length  took  up  their  al 
bouse. 

At  seven  o'clock  tbe  next  memi 
with  onty  Malcolm  Macleod,  upoi 
dangerous  to  continw#»  In^f  ■■^*-^ 
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tt^e;  for  Mackihnon's  men  having  been  out  in  the  ad- 
venturer's service,  there  was  the  greater  risk  of  his  beinjt 
linown.  As  a  farther  disguise,  therefore,  havhie  exchanged 
his  waistcoat  for  that  of  his  supposed  master,  wnich  was  not 
M  fine,  he  took  oflf  bis  wi^,  and  putting  it  into  his  pocket, 
tied  a  dirty  handkerchief  about  his  head^  and  pulled  his 
bonnet  over  it 

This  was  no  sooner  done,  than  it  afppeared  to  have  beeii 
done  in  vain;  for  meeting  three  of  Mackinnon*s  men,  they 
instantly  knew  their  late  master,  and  burst  into  tears. 
-  This  mark  of  their  affection  prevented  any  apprehensions 
of  treachery ;  and  the  travellers,  pursuing  their  way  through 
the  worst  roads  in  Scotland,  arter  a  stretch  of  four  and 
twenty  Highland  miles,  arrived  at  the  house  of  John  Mac- 
kinnon,  Macleod*s  brother-in-law.  The  adventurer  was  in 
«  miserable  condition,  having  slipped  up  to  the  middle  in  a 
bog;  he  therefore  stood  greatly  in  need  of  refreshment. 
Mackinnon  not  being  at  home,  he  was  introduced  to  his 
-wife,  Macleod's  sister,  as  one  Lewis  Crew,  his  servant ;  and 
after  be  had  been  well  washed  and  fed,  he  lay  down  to 
«leep. 

'  Macleod,  in  the  mean  time,  went  in  quest  of  Mackinnon, 
^hom  he  soon  found ;  and  telling  him  whom  he  had  got  for 
^  guest,  dispatched  him  to  hire  a  boat  for  the  Continent. 
.Mackinnon  applied  to  the  old  laird  of  Mackinnon,  who  un* 
dertook  to  bnng  his  boat  immediately. 
•  The  boat  soon  after  arrived,  with  the  laird  and  his  ladVi 
who  brought  what  wine  and  provisions  they  could  fiimislv. 
They  all  dined  together  in  a  cave;  and  it  was  thought 
proper  that  no  person  should  proceed  with  the  wanderer, 
(nit  the  old  laird  and  John  Mackinnon,  Mi^cleod's  brother-in- 
law  ;  these  three  therefore  went  on  board  the  boat,  manned 
with  four  rowers,  in  the  evening  of  the  same  4th  of  July ; 
-having  tnade  this  progress,  slept,  dined,  and  procured  a 
boat,  in  little  more  thati  thirteen  hours. 

They  landed  safely  about  four  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
-after  a  tempestuous  voyage,  on  the  south  side  of  Loch  Ne- 
vis, near  Little  Malloch,  where  they  lay  three  nights  in  the 
•open  fields.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  the  old 
ifiird  and  (me  of  the  boatmen  went  in  search  of  a  cave,  that 
might  afford  them  better  lodging;  and  in  the  mean  time 
fiie  adventurer,  with  John  Mackinnon  and  the  three  other 
•boaunen,  took  the  boat,  and  rowed  up  Loch  Nevis,  along 
the  coast,  upon  the  same  errand;  but  upon  d<>ubling  the 
•point,  they  were  surprized  and  alarmed  by  the  appearance 
t^f  another  boat,  wi(b^  five  of  the  Highland  mii\u%m>\)v^^4^ 
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thetop  of  a  hill,  where  tbey  ^, 
*hem  rowmg  back  agaki :  on  tbi: 
Jive^pt  tbrtje  hours,  and  tlien 
i-och  to  a  littie  island  about  a 
jron*  tbeoce  soon  after  tbey  a 
^^  ""MaHoeb,  where  tbey  v 
•nid  the  boatman  that  had  b^n 
fceshed  tberowlres,  they  set  out 
wbwb  was  distant  about  eight  mij 

fMe  M  *  dBtiance,  who  were  comi 

this  the  adveftiurer,  with  tbeasei 

W*  Off  h»  plaid,  and  foldmir  h » 

*"'  7'}^  »  fcwV-acfc  upon  it;  „ 

chief  about  hi»head,  walked  beh 

*Mit :  in  this  disguise  be  passed  , 

up  to  a  shealing,  or  cow-^ouse,  tl 

J^„^»jf  «[»  by  Archibald  Mac 

-^u    *^  Scotua;  they  thei>  p«r8 

swrther  sheaKhjr  procured  a  euie 

fame  thither,  they  found  Macdon 

Apuse  haying  been  burnt:  he  rec. 

tw  wtuation  would  permit,  and  ha 

cave,  they  slept  *en  hours;    In  th 

^TH^JTS  ClanraoaW ;  but  n 
solred  that  tlie  adventurer  should  s 
Of  Glen  Biasdale,  with  only  John 
«on  of  Macdonald's,  their  host,  fo, 
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^zfdei^  this  wm  deemed  impraclicable.  Upon  more  par-* 
ticuUr  incjiiiry,  they  fotund  uiat  the  king^s  troops  formed 
one  entire  line  from  Invejrness  to  Fort  Au§;ustus,  and  from 
Fort  Augustus  to  Fort  William ;  and  another  from  the  head 
of  Loch  Arkaig  cross  all  the  avenues  to  Lochabar.  The 
adventurer,  therefore^  determined  to  continue  some  time  at 
Glen  Biasdale;  but  in  a  few  days  he  was  alarmed  by  an  ac- 
count, that  some  intelligence  having  been  obtained  of  his 
retreat,  general  Campbell  was  arrived  with  400  men  on  one' 
side  of  Dim,  and  captain  Caroline  Scot  with  500  on  the 
other ;  and  that  they  were  forming  a  circle  round  him  at 
Ihboot  two  miles  distant. 

In  this  situation  he  was  advised  to  attempt  an  escape  to* 
the  iMmes  of  Glenmoriston  immediately,  and  to  sculk  tnere, 
and  HI  Lovat*s  country,  till  the  passes  should  be  opened ;' 
but  as  he  was  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  country,  Do*» 
nald  Cameron,  of  Glenpeian,  was  sent  for  to  be  his  guide, 
Cameron  returned  with  the  messenger,  and  conducted  his 
charge,  accompanied  by  Glenaladale,  in  safety  through  the 
guards  that  were  in  the  pass,  though  they  were  obliged  to 
creep  upon  all  fours,  passing  so  close  to  the  tents,  that 
they  heard  the  soldiers  talking  to  each  other,  and  could  see 
them  walking  between  them  and  the  fires. 

At  a  little  distance  from  these  tents  they  were  obli^d  to 
pass  orer  a  mountain,  and  a  small  rivulet  that  issued  from 
the  precipice,  which  in  gliding  downward  spread  over  its  side, 
and  rendered  the  steep  and  pathless  route  which  they  took  to 
descend  it  extremely  slippery,  it  being  a  mixture  of  grass 
and  heath.  The  night  was  now  shut  in,  and  the  guide  go- 
ing foremost,  his  charge  came  next,  and  Glenaladale  crept 
akMig  at  some  distance  behind.  In  this  situation  it  happened 
that  the  adventurer^s  foot  slipped,  and  rolling  down  the  de- 
clivity, be  would  inevitably  have  been  dashed  to  pieces,  if 
Caneron,  who  was  a  little  before  him,  had  not  catched 
boid  of  his  arm  wi(b  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  laid  fast 
hold  of  the  heath.  In  this  situation,  however,  he  found  it 
impossible  to  continue  long,  for  he  that  fell  not  being  able 
to  recoTCF  his  legs,  and  he  that  held  him,  beine  unable  lone 
to  susttain  his  weight,  he  would  soon  have  been  obliged' 
either  to  ouit  his  hold  of  the  heath,  and  fall  with  him,  or  to 
let  him  ml  by  himself.  Glenaladale  was  still  behind,  and 
knew  nothing  oT  what  had  happened  ;  and  Cameron  feared, 
that,  if  he  called  out,  his  voice  might  be  heard  by  some 
who  were  in  search  after  him.  In  this  dilemma,  however, 
he  at  last  resolved  to  call,  as  their  only  chance  ;  and  Glena^ 
Iwifkl^i  fd^m^d  by  the  cry,  ran  to  taeir  ass\s\.^xiee)  *^xx%x  vck 
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Starved  to  death  in  bis  hiding  plao 
of  those  who  sought  him. 

They  set  out  on  this  perilous  i 
the  night  happened  to  be  rem^ 
came  near  the  chain,  which,  notwi 
they  could|  as  they  had  been  lon| 
distance,  it  was  wisely  proposed  by 
it  alone,  and  return  aeam  ;  for,  said 
you  may  venture  to  toUow  me  the  i 
taken,  you  may  for  the  present  est 
ingly  passed  the  chain  alone,  and  r 
then  safely  passed  it  with  him;  buti 
walk  a  considerable  way  parallel  to 
there  being  no  other  way  to  the  pla< 
As  it'  happened,  however,  they  pa 
about  three  o^clock  in  the  morning 
came  to  a  place,  called  Corriscon 
i^och-Uim,  where,  chusing  a  fastn< 
freshment  as  could  be  had,  \yhich  w; 
covered  with  oatmeal,  and  a  drau 
brook. 

In  this  hold  they  stayed  the  w 
o'clock  in  the  ev(f^iine«  Cameron,  I 
ther,  crept  out  with  ^lenaladale^^  t< 
be  found  who  might  be  trussed  is 

i^rav.      At  this  t«»«' 
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0«ddenlytnwsed  his  purse;  this  was  a  dreadful  stroke,  for  it 
contained  forty  guineas,  which  was  their  whole  stock. 
After  some  consultation*  it  was  determined  that  he  should 
venture  back  to  seek  it,  but  that  he  should  go  alone,  and 
that  bis  friend  should  rest  himself  on  an  adjacent  hill  till  his 
return. 

The  adventurer,  therefore^  sat  down  alone  to  wait  the 
event,  but  be  had  not  sat  long,  before  he  was  alarmed  by  a 
nrty  of  soldiers,  whom  he  saw  advancing  at  a  distance; 
Ae  immediately  stooped  down,  and  concealed  himself  as 
well  as  he  could,  yet  not  so,  but  that  he  mi^ht  have  been 
seen  by  the  soldiers,  if  they  had  looked  wisttully  that  way, 
for  be  saw  tbem  very  plainly  pass  by,  and  take  the  very 
rout  that  he  and  his  guide  would  have  taken,  if  the  loss  of 
the  purse  had  not  stopped  them.  When  they  were  gone, 
it  was  some  alleviation  of  that  misfortune,  to*re8ect  that  it 
bad  prevented  a  greater.  .In  this  dreary  solitude,  forlorn 
and  desolate,  his  situation  was  endeared  by  the  danger  that 
be  had  escaped,  and  his  mind  was  diverted  from  present 
evils  by  the  apprehension  of  future.  In  a  short  time,  bow- 
ever^  Glenaladale  returned^  and  by  great  good  fortune  had 
fouild  his.  purse.  They  immediately  continued  their  rout 
together^  but  were  agam  obliged  to  change  its  direction. 

By  these  accidents,  the  length  and  fatigue  of  their  Jour- 
ney  were  greatly  increased ;  however,  the\'  reached  Glen- 
moriston  on  the  24th,  but  were  ahnost  famished,  having 
been  eight  and  forty  hours  without  food.  It  happened  that 
at  this  place  Glenaladale  found  eight  men  who  were  fugi- 
tives from  the  rebel  armv,  and  who,  the  nioment  they  saw 
their  commander,  knew  him  and  wept.  By  these  sharers  of 
hb  fortune  he  was  conducted  to  a  natural  cave,  called  Coi* 
sagotb,  in  the  brae  of  Glen-rmoriston,  where  they  refreshed 
him  with  the  best  provisions  they  had,  and  made  him  up  a/ 
bed  with  fern  and  tops  of  heath.  After  his  repast,  he  lay 
down  aud  soon  fell  asleep,  not  needing  the  murmurs  of  a 
fine  transparent  stream  that  glided  through  the  cave  by  his 
bed  side  to  lull  him  to  repose.  In  this  romantic  habitation 
be  continued  three  days,  and  then,  being  sufficiently  re- 
freshed, they  removed  two  miles  farther,  to  a  place  called 
Coirakreasch,  where  they  took  up  their  abode  iq  a  natural 
grotto,  not  less  romantic  than  that  they  had  left. 

They  mounted  guard  regularly  every  day,  placed  centry- 
posts  at  the  head  and  foot  of  the  Glen,  and  had  a  foraging 
party  of  two,  to  fetch  in  provisions  in  their  own  cautious 
way.  It  is  greatly  to  the  honour  of  these  poor  fellows,  that 
tliuugh  neither  of  (liem  hod  a  shilling  in  tUe  worlds  vet  tVv^'}^ 
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kaig,  two  miles  from  AchDaoarie  in 
no  provisions  with  them,  expecti) 
in  tnat  country;  but,  to  their  una 
and  distres^,  they  found  the  set 
driven  awayv  Here  then  they  rek 
log  upon  each-other  with  a  dejectici 
them  silent,  and  which  indeed  no  i 

At  hist  one  of  them  happened 
which  he  took  aim,  and  fortunately 
bread  or  salt,  they  made  an  eager  \ 
as  it  was  possible  to  get  it  ready. 

From  this  place  one  of  the  com 
Lochiel,  at  the  very  time  when  Lo< 
of  the  adventurer,  Lochie^s  mesi 
but,  built  on  purpose  for  his  use, 
Loch  Arkaig :  he  was  without  shoe 
beard,  a  dirty  shirt,  an  old  black  kell 
beg,  with  a  pistol  and  dirk  by  bis  i 
the  writer  of  this  narrative,  and  in  ] 

When  he  beard  that  Lochiel  was 
lemn  thanks  to  God,  and  propo8e< 
him;  but  understanding  that  then 
having  passed  Creyarock,  with  Loch 
rightly  judged  that  it  might  occasic 
try  they  were  to  pass  through,  an 
stay  some  time  longer  where  they 
was  dispatched  to  look  out  for  ships 
the  Glen-moriston  !»«»- 
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burnt,  one  of  die  children  rave  an  alarm,  that  k  party  of 
the  king's  troops  were  in  sig^t  The  adventurer  was  then, 
asleep,  itbeing  about  eight  o^clock  in  the  morning,  and  the 
rest  were  thrown  into  great  consternation :  they  waked  him^' 
however,  and  apprized  him  of  the  danger,  upon  which  h« 
called  for  his  eun,  assembled  his  few  Ariends,  examined  their 
fHeces;  and  navins  encouraged  them,  by  a  short  ezhorta- 
tion,  to  sell  their  lives  as  dear  as  they  could,  he  marched 
with  them  to  a  neighbouring  hill,  which  commanded  a 
prospect  of  Glenkingie,  but  no  enemy  was  to  be  seen :  two 
of  tne  par^  were  then  dispatched  to  reconnoitre  morm^ 
dosely,  and  it  was  resolved  to  go  that  night  to  the  top  of 
Mal)antagart. 

When  the  scouts  had  got  to  the  strath  of  Cluns,  the  wd« 
men  told  them  that  the  party  which  had  been  seen,  con« 
sisted  of  two  hundred  men  of  Loudon^s  regiment,  under  the 
command  <^  captain  Grant  of  Knockando,  in  Strath  Spey ; 
that  they  had  carried  off  ten  milch  cows,  which  Cameron  oC 
Cluns  had  bought  after  the  loss  of  his  own ;  that  they  bad 
found  out  one  of  the  huts  in  which  the  adventurer  had  been 
hidden,  and  that  they  were  gpne  to  fetch  Barrisdars  cattle 
to  the  camp« 

Upon  receiving  this  intelligence,  the  company  and  thw 
chief  removed  from  the  braes  of  Glenkeneie,  to  those  qf 
Achnacarie,  wading  through  the  water  of  AriLey  up  to  snid*» 
thigh. 

While  they  were  at  this  place,  the  messenger  who  had 
been  dispatched  to  Lochiel,  returned,  and  brought  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  the  adventurer  would  be  more  sate  among 
the  buls  between  the  braes  of  Badenoch  and  Athol,  where 
be  was  skulking  himself,  than  in  his  present  situation,  and 
advised  him  to  go  thither  immediately.  This  advice  was 
very  pleasing,  ami  the  adventurer  putting  it  in  execution 
without  delay,  the  two  friends  met  to  their  imspeakable 
satisfaction,  soon  after. 

About  the  twelfth  of  September,  Mr.  Cameron  was  sent 
southward  to  hire  a  ship  to  carry  them  off  from  the  east 
coast.  A  ship  was  accordingly  provided,  and  a  messenger 
dispatched  to  give  proper  notice.  But  before  his  arrival, 
die  two  friends,  who  had  been  watching  in  the  mean  time 
on  the  west  coast,  received  intelligence  that  two  French 
ships  waited  to  carry  the  adventurer  off  at  Mordart. 

lie  therefore  sent  round  to  all  his  friends,  that  were 
within  reach,  acquainting  them  with  the  opportunity,  and 
set  out  himself  for  Mordart  the  same  night. 

He  arrived  on  the  nineteenth  of  September^  Vl^^^  %xv4 
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net  several  of  his  fUends  who  arrived  in  dme,  regrettiiig 
those  who  had  not  the  Rame  good  fortune. 

On  die  tiventiethy  having  seen  all  the  friends  that  were 
with  him  on  board,  he  went  on  board  himself.  The  vessel 
was  called  the  Bellona»  a  Nanta  privateer  of  St  Maloes, 
mounting  thirty-two  carriage,  and  twelve  swivel  guns,  and 
carrying  340  men  ;  and  was  brought  thither  by  captain  Har^ 
row,  of  Dillon's  regiment,  who  had  gone  over  to  France  for 
that  purpose. 

As  soon  as  the  adventurer  was  on  board,  the  vessel  set 
sail,  and  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  after  a  pleasant 
voyage,  landed  him  and  his  friends  safely  at  Roscou,  abc^t 
three  leagues  west  of  Morlaix,  having  narrowly  escaped  ad-t 
bufbI  Lestock's  squadron,  which  was  then  on  the  coast  of 
Bretagne. 

The.Bellona  was  taken  the  second  of  February  following,, 
by  three  men  of  war,  the  Eagle,  the  Edinburgh,  and  tU^ 
Nottingham. 

1765,  Aug.  aiid  SepL 


K.  Historical  Anecdote  froni  si  Manuscript  of  Sir  Jak^es  Wax^ 

• 

Queen  Mary  having  dealt  severely  with  the  Protestants  in 
England,  about  the  latter  end  of  her  reign,  signed  a  com* 
mission  for  to  take  the  same  course  with  them  in  Ireland ; 
and  to  execute  the  same  with  greater  force,  she  nominates 
X)r.  Cole  one  of  the  commissioners.  This  doctor  coming 
with  the  commission  to  Chester,  on  his  journey,  the  mayor 
of  that  city,  hearing  that  her  majesty  was  seeding  a  messen* 

Ser  into  Ii^land,  and  he  being  a  churchman,  waited  on  the 
octor,  who,  in  discourse  with  the  mayor,  taketh  out  of  a 
cloak-bag  a  leather  box,  saving  unto  him,  ^^  Here  is  a  com^ 
mission  that  shall  lash  the  heretics  in  Ireland,**  calling  the 
Protestants  b^  that  name.  The  good  woman  of  the  house, 
being  well  aflfected  to  the  Protestant  relimon,  and  also  hav-i 
ing  a  brother,  named  John  Edmonds,  ot  the  same,  then  a 
citizen  in  Dublin,  was  much  troubled  at  tlie  doctoral  words, 
but  watching  her  convenient  time,  \vhile  the  mayor  took 
his  leave,  and  the  doctor  complimented  him  down  the  stairs, 
she  opened  the  box,  takes  the  commission  out,  and  places, 
in  lieu  thereof  a  sheet  of  paper,  with  a  pack  of  cards 
wrapped  up  therein,  the  knave  of  clubs  being  placed  upper* 
most.  The  doctor  coming  up  to  his  ciiamber,  suspecting: 
Aolhing  of  what  had.  been  done,  put  up  the  Uox  as  formedy. 


The  Mxt  day  goin^  to  the  wat^-side,  wind  and  wealfaev^ 
serying  him,  be  sails  towards  Irelandy  and/ landed  on  the; 
sevenUi  of  October,  1558,  at  Dublin;  then  comnig  totiie. 
castle,  the  lord  Fitz-Waher,  beiti^  lord  deputy,  sent  fov^ 
him,  to  come  before  him  and  tlie  pnvv  oouncil,  who  comings 
in,  after  he  bad  made  a  speech,  relating  upon  what  aoeounk* 
he  came  over,  he  presents  the  box  unto  the  lord  deputy, 
who  causing  it  to  be  opened,  that  the  secretary  might  read 
the  commission,  there  was  nothing  save  a  pack  of  cards,- 
with  the  knave  of  clubs  uppermost,  which  not  only  startled- 
the'  lord  deputy  and  council,  but  the  doctor,  who  assured 
htm;  he  baa  a  commission,  but  knew  not  how  it  was  gone*. 
Then  the  lord  deputy  made  answer,  ^^  Let  us  have  another 
commission,  and  we  will  shuffle  the  cards  in  the  mean 
while."    The  doctor,  being  troubled  in  his  mind,  went  away, 
and  returned  into  England,  and  coming  to  the  court,  ob- 
tained another  commission ;  but  staying  for  a  wind  on  the 
water  side,  news  came  to  him  that  the  queen  was  dead.— - 
And  thus  God  preserved  the  Protestants  of  Ireland. — See* 
Cox*s  Hibemia  Anglicana,  or  History  of  Ireland.  Vol.  II. 
.   Queen  Elizabeth  was  so  delighted  with  this  story,  which 
was  related  to  her  by  lord  Fitz*Walter  on  his  return  to 
England,  that  she  sent  for  Elizabeth  Edmunds,  whose  hus«> 
band's  name  was  Mattershead,  and  gave  her  b  pension  of 
40l.  during  her  life.— ^Harleian  Mis. 

1771,  January, 


^.  The  Triumphs  of  the  Muses :  or.  The  grand  Seception  and 
EntertskinQient  of  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Cambridge,  in  -1564,  bj^ 
Dr.  Nicholas  Robinson,  Chaplain  to  Archbishop  PaVker,  and 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Bangor. 

QN  Friday,  August  4th,  1564,  sir  William  Cecil,*  secre-. 
tary  of  state,  and  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cam-, 
bridge,  having  a  sore  leg,  came,  with  his;  ladv,  in  a  coach, 
and  took  up  hi^  lodging  at  the  nqaster's  cqamber  of  St. 
John's  College,  where  he  was  receive4  with  an  oration^^ 
and,  when  he  had  reposed  himseli^  he  §ent  for  the  vice- 
chajicellor  (Dr.  Havyford^  master  of  Christ's  Co^l^ge^)  and  all 
the  heads,  and  there  a^  l^rge  discoursed  with  them,  cop« 
cerning  his  former  instructions,  relating  to  the  manner  of 
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""  "'Vwxeo  to  tbeir  lodeinn 
August  5,  bcinir  Sat^dw'  . 

fee  B  CoUege.  then  called  Se 
W  X^  S*'*''*^*** ;  and  th 

?w»ber  so*  perwns,  to  the  Bin 
«.  theater's  chamber,  thTdci, 
jwng  with  vene»  of  hia  praises 

P«n,  and  two  suMr-loavefi     t«, 

Ioaf^?i?H  ir    PJ^*"  °^  ^'oves.  a  A 
nebtlUy        ^  '  ^"^  K''*^«»»  and  th 

«tv -g"!*'  '^^'"^  Saturday,  at  tw 
»^y.  *t  the  nneins-  of  fki'ir*.'" 


•  tlriHv  ttltte  ciner  of  Qmteik^t  CMsm^  ins  tH  t  gMH 
^ling  Mta^  with  a  lock  ftDd  staple.  Ftoih  that  place  t^ 
King's  SoUege  chapiel  west  door^  stoodi  on  bodi  stliesi  oiit^ 
by  ooe^  the  whole  Universifcy.  ttom  the  rate  sioed  the 
uad^  giidiiiatofly  Chen  the  bachelon  of  arts^  toen  the  bache« 
loira  of  law  and  pkpiQf  tlnen  the  regent  nmwbtn  of  arts,  tbe« 
the  BoiHveffints  and  bachelon  of  dif  inity,  and^  lastly^  th^ 
^eetoTi  in  die  wt^e^M  fitcultiei,  all  in  their  respective  hlJ>ils 
and  hoods,  "fhe  senior  doctor  and  the  viQe-chanoellor 
Mo6d  OB  the  lowest  stop  of  the  west  dooc,  and  hy  him  the 
thuee  beadles.  The  whele  lane  between  King's  atid  Qjueen*s 
Cdleges  was  strewed  with  rosbes  and  flags,  hanging  in  se* 
ireral  places  with  coverlets  and  boughs^  and  many  verses 
were  fixed  on  the  walls.  St  Austin's  Lane  was  boarded 
mf%  and,  that  tio  person  might  stand  there  but  scholar^ 
eight  men  were  appointed  as  tip-staves;  and  the  great 
south  gate  of  King's  College  was  kept  by  the  queen's 
fK^er,  with  strict  raaige  to  suffer  none  but  the  queen's 
train  to  enten  King's  College  chapel  was  hung  with  fine 
tapestry,  or  arras,  of  the  queen's,  from  the  north  vestry 
door  round  by  the  communion  table,  to  the  south  vestry 
door,  and  all  that  place  strewed  with  rushes.  The  commu- 
nion table  and  pvdpit  Were  also  ridily  hung* 

Oik  the  soufth  side,  about  the  sodddle,  Mtween  the  vestry 
4oer  and  the  commumon  table,  was  hung  a  rich  traverse  of 
eriikisoft  velvet^  for  her  mtayesty,  wilh  all  other  things  aj^er-* 
tainin^.  Also  a  fair  closet,  glazed  towards  the  ramr,  was 
inade  w  the  middie  of  the  rood-loft,  for  the  <^ueen,  if  she 
pleased  to  repose  herself,  which  was  not  occupied. 

The  ante-chabel,  not  being  paved,  was  strewed  with 
nsh^  and  in  the  middle,  a  nir  Turkey  carpet  was  laid, 
flmd  upon  that  a  riK>rt  form  was  set,  covered  with  another 
carpet,  with  one  cushion  to  kneel  on,  and  another  to  lean 
iOD,  of  cloth  of  ^Id,  on  which  was  laid  the  bible  in  Latin. 
Md  these  wore  of  the  queen's  stuff. 

On  the  part  of  the  college,  Dr.  Baker,  the  provost,  with 
ell  his  society,  were  in  copes,  standing  in  a  line,  from  the 
lahoir  door  to  the  north  and  south  doors. 

The  betia,  both  of  the  coUeges  and  of  the  town,  were 
.nwg  most  part  of  the  afternoon;  a»d  such  chun:hes  as  were 
neigligent  therein,  viere  afterwards  fined,  some  8s.  4d.  some 
more,  some  Jess.  Care  too  was  taken,  that,  on  the  queen's 
ooming  to  the  chapel  door,  all  the  beUs  should  cease,  that 
iier  SMuesty  mi^  hear  the  oration. 

.    All  thi^  bbmg  thus  ordered,  the  queen  came  from  Mr. 
Worthington's  house  at  Haslin^field,    where  she.  U^  all 


*"•  Wjiliam  Cecil  .11  ♦!.•     • 
«»te  beyond  Queeiur  **,',"  *"»« 
guard  to  Jtee??be  «.  °"*»*'  « 
««w  into  the  towS  ?*"'  n*** ' 

1-y,^dtowaitri'e*S**' 

'il-S'ehi-^u^eiSfsir^^^^^  * 
their  oitler  and  rf-  '^P"**''-    Ti 

*en  GaJter  king  «  i'r^'f .-''^?<i«d 
Jeants  at  anas  -thl^TV"  ^'^  «>J 

queen,  with  a^Sat^i    '""'''*  ^«' 
'^ho,  at  theenfI!"*^°'"P*''yoflad 

Mr.  Secretary  of  w^h"'  ^"*«''«  ^ 
graduates  S       '"'^^  «>«  «>d  d 


*  ^e  n^yor  of  tbe  town,  rldingf  before  h^r  m^e^ty^hMreJi 
beaded^  stopped  at  King^s  College  south  ^te,  as  acknomr^ 
ledging  that  he  had  no  authoritjr  or  iurisdiction  in  that 
places  of  which  4ie  had  been  advertised  by  Mr.  Secretary^ 
'  When  her  maiesty  came  to  the  west  door  of  the  chapel^ 
sir  William  Cecil  kneeled  ^own,  and  welcomed  her,  shew- 
ing her  tbe  order  of  tlie  doctors:  and  the  beadles,  kneels 
ing,  kissed  their  iltaves,  and  then  delivered  them  to  Mr. 
Secretary,  who  likewise  kissing  the  same,  delivered  them 
QUO  tbe  qaeen*s  hands,  who  could  not  well  hold  them  all; 
and  her  grace  gently  and  merrily  redelivered  them,  ^^  willing 
khn,  and  ether  magistrates  of  the  University,  to  minister 
justice  uprightly,  as  she  trusted  they  did,  or  she  would 
take  them  into  ner  own  hands,  and  see  to  it;''  adding,  that 
^^  though  the  chancellor  halted  (his  leg  being  sore,  as  above 
mentioned),  yet  she  trusted  that  justice  did  not  halt." 

The  queen  was  then  informed,  that  the  University,  by 
their  orator,  would  speak  to  her  majesty;  whereupon  she 
inquired  for  the  orator,  and  willed  him  to  begin. 

Then  Mr.  William  Master,  of  King's  College,  oratory 
making  bis  three  reverences,  kneeled  down  on  the  first 
step  of  the  west  door  (which  was,  on  the  waUs  outward^ 
covered  with  verses)  and  made  his  oration,  in  length  almost 
half  an  hour,  containing,  in  effect,  as  follows : 

First,  he  **  praised  and  extolled  many  and  singular  virtues 
set  and  planted  in  her  majesty  ;^^  which  her  highness  not 
acknowledging,  bit  her  lips  and  fingers,  and  sometimes 
broke  into  passion,  and  these  words,  *^  Non  est  Veritas ;  et 
viinam^^^^  The  orator  praising  virginity,  she  said  to  him, 
^^  God*s  blessing  of  thine  heart;  there  continue." 

Afterwards,  he  spoke  of  ^^  the  joy  the  University  received 
from  her  presence; — of  the  antiquity  of  the  University, 
which,^  he  said,  ^^  is  much  older  than  those  of  Oxford  and 
Paris ;  out  of  nidiich,  as  from  a  most  clear  fountain,  they 
sprung; — and  of  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  colleges, 
describing  at  large  the  whole  state,  foundation,  and  fortune 
of  King's  Collei^e; — and,  lastly,  dwelling  on  the  praises  of 
lord  Robert  and  sir  William  Cecil,  and  humbly  intreating 
her  grace  to  hear  them  in  all  such  things  as  tlie  University 
should  intend  or  purpose  for  her  majesty's  entertainment."  * 

When  he  had  finisned,  the  queen  much  commended  him^ 
and  much  marvelled  that  his  memory  did  so  well  serve  him, 
to  repeat  such  divers  and  sundry  matters,  saying,  that  **  she 
would  ansiver  him  again  in  Latin,  but  for  fear  she  should 
speak  false  Latin,  and  then  they  would  laugh  at  her."  But^ 
i(i  fine,  in  token  of  her  contentment,  she  called  him  to  b.QX 


between  die  north  and  soutli 
the  train>  and  all  the  other  lad| 

Then  the  provost,  vested  m 
work,  (standmff  about  four  vai 
the  choir,  in  the  middle  of  hi 
•ides)  made  hit  obeisance  tbreai 
majesty.    At  fcist,  kneeling  at  I 
and    pointed  to  the  psahn,    i 
^whether  it  would  please  her  t 
with  him?",  and,  understtadingf 
vatelyy  he  said  that  psalui^  and  i 
queen.    Which  done,  the  whole 
song  of  gladness,  and  then  went 
the  choir.    The  queen  followin; 
tinder  the  canopy,  and  admiring  t 
praised  it  above  all  others  in  her  i 

This  song  ended,  the  provost 
English,  in  his  cope,  whu:h  was 
ftonjg,  the  organ  playing.  After  t 
which  was  also  solemnly  sung, 
majesty  came  out  of  her  travers 
looge  by  a  private  way  made  thi 
I  the  north  vestry  door;  aod,  as  she 

1  <<  for  having  sent  her  to  this  Unive 

to  her  expectation,  was  so  well  r 
I  she  could  not  be  better.'* 

During  all  the  prayer-time,  the 
able  persons,  sat 


v^ 
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look,  and  so  went  to  her  chamber.  And  the  beadles;  re* 
ceiving  Mr.  Chancellor  at  the  same  place,  went  before  bim 
with  their  staves  to  his  lodging  at  St.  John's,  be  riding  on  a 
little  black  nag. 

Sunday  in  the  morning,  August  6th,  ther  beadles  brought 
the  high  chancellor,  with  their  staves,  into  the  court,  viz* 
into  the  porch  of  the  provost's  place  (for  you  must  go  at 
DO  time  further,  bearing  up  your  staves) ;  and  then,  by  his 
commandment,  warned  all  the  doctors  to  give  their  attend* 
ance  at  the  court  at  such  times  as  the  queen's  majesty  would 
go  to  church. 

Morning  prayer  was  done  between  seven  and  eight,  nnto 
Dirhich  came  divers  of  the  lords ;  for  whose  better  placm^, 
none  of  the  college  but  masters  of  arts  sat  in  die  higher 
stalls;  and  they  next  unto  the  vestry  doors;  the  provocrt 
sitting  hard  by  them ;  the  bachelors  of  arts,  priests,  and 
clerks,  in  the  lower  seats,  and  the  scholars  on  the  forms  <if. 
the  choristers. 

When  matters  were  ended,  every  man  repaired  unto  the 
court-gate,  to  wait  upon  the  queen ;  all  the  doctors,  saving 
the  physicians,  in  their  gowns  of  scarlet,  as  they  went  con* 
tinualiy  as  long- as  the  queen  tarried,  and  so,  accordingly  as 
they  were  in  degree  and  seniority,  stood. . 

At  the  queen's  coming,  all  the  gentlemen  under  the  de« 
gree  of  knights,  went  first ;  then  (by  the  genftleman-usher) 
were  appointed  the  doctors;  then  the  lords  after  them, 
with  the  gentleman-usher,  and  the  Serjeants  at  arms ;  im- 
mediately before  the  sword  went  the  three  beadles  bearing 
their  staves,  as  they  customarily  do;  and  so  the  queen,  on 
foot,  came  up  to  the  north  door  of  the  church,  which  was 
kept  with  yeomen  of  her  guard  ;  and  so  was  the  choir  door 
also ;  to  whom,  by  Mr.  Secretary,  commandment  was  given, 
that  they  should  suflFer  none  to  enter,  but  the  masters  of 
airts  coming  in  their  habit,  to  the  sermon  ad  clerum. 

At  the  said  church  door  four  of  the  eldest  doctors  carried 
a  canopy  over  her  majesty  to  her  traverse;  incontinently  be* 
gaii  the  litany;  and  after  that,  Mr.  Andrew  Perne,  D.D* 
ready  in  his  doctor's  cope,  was,  by  the  beadles,  brought  to 
the  pulpit,  which  stood  over  against  her  traverse,  which  her 
highness  caused  to  be  drawn  open,  and  so,  at  the  end  of  the 
stool,  did  sit  down,  and  wai^  seen  of  all  the  people  at  the 
time  of  the  sermon. 

The  preacher,  after  he  had  done  his  duty,  in  craiang  leave 
by  his  three  courtesies,  and  so  kneeling,  stood  up,  and  be-* 
gan  his  matter,  having  for  his  theme,  Ormiis  anuna  st^fdita  sit^ 

VOL.  I.  Q 


Thi»day  Mr.  Chancellor  called 
ner  with  the  beadles^  and  afti 
bodisy  ta  bestow  upon  the  Uii 
«dU>  the  beadlea;  also  ihe  lofi 
purpose. 

At  eTeniftg  prayer^  the  eompoi 
infonaed  tJuit  the  oueeD^s  mi^est 
same,  began,  and  did  sin^ ;  and  \ 
hex  grace  was  coming,  staid.    An 
ber  traverse^  by  tbe  secret  way, 
e¥en*80ftff,  whteh  ended,  she  d< 
way  to  tae  play  AultUaria  Plm 
playing  whereof  was  made,  by  he 
at  her  own  cosl|  in  the  body  of 
great  stage  containing  die  bread 
Qoe  side  to  the  other,  that  the 
bouses^    111  the  length  it  ran  two 
with  the  piilara  of  a  side.    Upon  ) 
»  cloth  of  state,  with  tbe  appurte 
ber  majesty.    In  tbe  rood  loft,  ai 
gentlewomen  to  stand  on;  and  tb 
the  said  rood  loft,  were  greatly  e 
choice  oficen  of  tbe  court. 

There  was,  before  ber  majesty 
College  ball,  a  sreat  stage.  But 
diven  to  be  too  Tittle  and  too  dot 
company,  and  also  bi  from  hi 
down. 
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lights.  From  the  choir  door  unto  the  stage  was  made  as  il 
were  a  bridge,  railed  on  both  sides,  for  the  queen^s  grace 
to  go  to  the  stage,  which  was  straightly  kept 

At  last  her  highness  came,  with  certain  lords,  ladies,  and 
gentlewomen ;  all  the  pensioners  going  on  both  sides,  with 
torch-staves ;  but  the  sword  was  not  carried,  neither  the 
^aces;  and  so  took  her  seat,  and  heard  the  play  fully, 
which  was  played  by  certain  selected  persons,  chosen  out 
of  all  colleges  of  the  town,  at  the  discretion  of  Mr.  Roger 
Keike,*  D.D.  who  was  hy  the  vice*chancellor  and  heads  of 
colleges  specially  appomted  to  set  forth  such  plays  as 
ilbould  be  exhibited  before  her  grace.  To  whom  were 
jbined  four  others  thought  meet  for  that  charge,  chosen 
out  of  the  four  principal  colleges. 

'  When  the  play  was  ended,  her  majesty  departed  to  her 
lodgring  about  tweWe  of  the  clock,  in  such  order  as  she 
came. 

Upon  Monday,  August  7,  at  eight  of  the  clock,  the  Uni« 
Tersity  bell  did  sound  unto  the  ordinal^  lectures:  for  the 
term,  b^  public  consent,  was  resumed  upon  Friday,  Aug.  4, 
to  contmue  all  the  time  of  the  queen^s  abode  here;  and 
during  that  space,  all  things  touching  all  lectures  and  dis-* 
putations,  to  be  done  as  tuUy  and  wholly  as  at  any  other 
time  and  season.  The  ordinaries  reading,  Mr.  Secretary, 
with  other  lords  and  gentlemen,  came  to  the  schools,  and 
heard  the  lectures,  as  well  of  physic,  dialect,  and  rhetoric^ 
as  of  dirinity  and  law. 

The  divinity  lecture  was  read  in  the  logic  schools  at  nine 
o'clock;  for  the  great  divinity  school  was  fraught  with 
Wardrop  of  beds,  and  the  hi^er  with  the  office  t>f  the 
sptcery;  and  in  the  little  chapel  (where  the  doctors  usually 
stand  at  divinity  disputation)  was  placed  the  groom  porter. 

At  nine  oVIock  was  a  disputation  in  arts,  and  the  slaster 
brought  to  the  schools  with  the  beadles;  and  to  that  earned 
so  many  lords  and  gentlemen,  that  no  man  could  stir  in  the 
ikbooh.  The  lords  commanded  the  proctors  and  Mr.  Ley«« 
€on  the  disputer,  to  put  on  their  caps,  and  to  observe  the 
old  ancient  rites.  In  this  disputation,  Mr.  Secretary  ordered 
the  same,  as  moderator;  and  none  departed  until  the  end 
of  the  disputation. 

Against  one  o*ck>ck  was  provided,  in  St.  Mary^s  church, 
fer  disputations,  a  great  and  ample  stage,  from  the  wall  of 
the  belfry*head  unto  the  chancel,     fa  the  east  end  wai 
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upon  the  south  side,  and  with  th 
feet|  Mr.  •  Secretary  as  chancell^ 
usual  clotb  and  «  long  velvet  cushj 
sat  the  lawyers  and  fmysicians,  n^ 
whom  sat  Mr.  Dr.  Haddon,  mastei 
rity.    In  the  middle  almost  stood  tj 
ine  forward.    Above  that,  eastwai) 
siaes,  with  the  non-regents.    Ao 
stood  the  M.  A.'s^  who  were  oommi 

Eutation.    All,  save  the  doctors,  % 
oods. 

And  here  it  is  to  be  noted,  tha 
made,  both  at  this  time  and  yestei 
and  son»e  feult  found,  as  well  by  th 
%he  nobility,  why  some  roasters  re{ 
and  others  in  mynever.*  Also  som< 
the  queen^s  majesty  to  be  but  maste 
and  noods  were  torn  and  too  mud 
nus. 

The  jproctors^  stall  was  set,  not  f 
under  the  D.D.*s.  .  And  under  them 
University  of  Oxford,  who  by  com 
cial  commandment  of  that  whole 
hither,  with  their  esquire  and  prim 
hear,  as  near  as  they  could,  for  the! 
it  should  fortune  the  queen's  maje 
sity)  all  our  doing;s,  order,  and  pn 
went  daily  in  their  «-*-««*--—»J  ^- 
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When  all  things  were  ready,  and  after  the  ringing  of  the 
University  bell,  the  queen*s  majesty  came  to  the  said  place 
with  royal  pomp.  At  whose  entering,  all  the  graduates 
kneeled,  and  cried  modestly,  Vivat  Regina!  and  she  thanked 
them;  and  after,  by  Mr.  Secretary,  understood  the  order, 
difference,  and  placing  of  every  person  within  the  theatre. 

Then  she  inquired,  "  what  the  proctors*  seat  meant?'* 
And  when  answer  was  made,  that  *^  it  was  for  the  proctors 
to  moderate  and  rule  the  disputation,"  she  asked  for  them. 
Then  the  beadles  brought  them  in,  who  kneeled  down; 
snto  whom  she  gave  licence  to  order  the  schools,  being 
moved  thereunto  by  Mr.  Secretary;  saying,  Omnia  fani 
grdine. 

When  the  proctors  had  taken  their  place,  she  inquired 
<^  of  the  other  seat  appointed  for  the  respondent  ?*'  And 
when  her  grace  perceived  the  end  of  the  £ame,  and  th^ 
fespondent  placed,  she  willed  *^  all  to  stand  up  (for  until 
that  time  all  kneeled),  and  the  disputations  to  begin,  and  to 
have  the  questions  delivered  unto  her."  The  respondent, 
named  Mr.  Thomas  Byng,*  of  Peter-house,  delivered  his 
oration,  with  the  questions,  to  the  beadle ;  he  to  Mr.  Secre** 
tary,  and  he  to  the  queen's  highness. 

Then  the  proctors  accordingly  set  the  respondent  to  his 
eration,  and  all  were  permitted  to  sit ;  for  otlieniv  ise  of 
order  none  were  permitted  to  sit  in  her  presence. 

When  the  respondent  had  ended  his  oration,  four  M. A-'s 
standing  near  her  grace's  stage,  and  looking  westward,  re* 
plied;  with  whom  her  majestv  was  so  mucn  pleased,  that 
the,  by  divers  gestures,  declared  the  sarpe;  and  sundry 
tames  stayed  the  proctors  from  taking  them  up.  And  when 
they  had  cut  them  off,  she  seemed  to  be  offended,  saying, 
^*  if  she  had  the  moderation,  they  should  not  hs^ve  been  sq 
abridged.*' 

In  the  time  of  this  disputation,  the  beadles,  according  to 
the  custom,  put  on  their  coifs  and  hoods,  and  so  entered, 
and  kneeled  down ;  unto  whom,  after  she  had  for  a  little 
time  looked  upon  their  habit,  she  with  her  hand  beckoned 
to  stand  up. 

When  the  disputation  was  ended,  Mr.  Dr.  Haddon,  ask« 
log  accordingly  leave  of  her  highness,  determined  the  ques-* 
tions  with  a  long  oration,    The  questions  were,  1.  Monarchu^ 


*  Afterward!  orator  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  (in  the  place  of  Williaai 
yi^ter^  master  of  Cla^e  HaU|  and  king's  professor  of  ciri]  law. 


r,  did  dbpute,  being  three 
were  small  aod  not  audible,  | 
them,  Loammifd  aliius.  And  ^ 
she  left  her  seat,  and  came  to 
But  because  their  voices  were  lo. 
well  hear  them,  her  grace  made 
tion. 

The  questions  were  of  one  of  b 
pf  this  University,  named   Dr.  ] 
whom  her  majepty  merrily  jestedi 
pf  her  grace. 

After  be  had  ended  bis  oration,  b 
her  highness  very  merrily  departc 
about  nine  o^clock  came^  as  the 
called  Dido,  which  w«s  exhibited  a 
charges  of,  the  company  of  King*s  ( 
to  her  lodging. 

Tuesday,  August  8,  ordinary  let 

frequenting  of  the  same,  were  doc 

^  the  afternoon,  when  all  things  were 

I  the  disputation  in  divinity  and  law 

I  considerations,  deferred  the  same  i 

This  day  the  lords  of  the  coun 

I  vestry,  called  Dr.  Argentytf s  chap 

cil-chamber. 

At  night,  about  the  accustomed 
mauner,  her  highness  came  to  the 
English;  which  waa 
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dis{nitstions  were  done,  aboat  six  o'clock  in  tbe  niorningi 
the  queen's  majesty  took  her  progpress  about  to  the  coUegeS| 
riding  in  state  royal ;  all  the  tords  and  gentlemen  ridin?  dC'^ 
fore  ner  grace,  and  all  tbe  ladies  following  on  horseback. 

Tbe  beadles  waited  upon  her  highness,  and  in  tbe  same 
manner  and  order  as  en  Sunday  before. 

The  mayor  that  day  came  not  abroad,  which  was  noted 
of  divers,  and  thought  some  part  of  his  duty. 

From  her  palace  she  went  first  to  Clare  Hall,  where  the. 
master.  Or.  Edward  Leeds,  waited  with  his  company,  and 
received  her  msuesty  with  an  oration. 

Then  enteredf  her  crrace  into  King*s  College,  where  tb^ 
provost.  Dr.  Philip  Bsucer,  stood,  with  the  whole  household, 
and  caused  an  oration  to  be  made  unto  her  highness,  and 
then  gave  unto  her  a  fair  book  covered  wkh  red  velvety 
containing  all  such  verses  as  his  company  had  made  of  bet 
grace's  coming.  There  was  also  compiled  in  the  same 
book,  an  account  of  the  founder  of  the  said  college,  (Henry 
VI.)  benefactors,  and  tbe  names  of  all  such  persons  as  wet6 
of  any  worthy  memorv,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  that 
coUeee :  which  book  slie  received,  with  a  mild  countenance^ 
and  delivered  to  one  of  her  footmen. 

Here  is  to  be  noted,  that,  before  her  majesty  came  to 
town,  by  advertisement  of  Mr.  Secretary,  order  was  takeil 
for  making  of  two  books,  to  be  exhibited  to  her  grace.  Ill 
the  one  should  be  written,  in  the  Roman  hand,  all  the 
verses  both  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and 
English,  which  were  made  of  her  coming,  and  otherwise 
set  up  in  divers  places  of  the  town,  as  is  mentioned  before,; 
and  that  every  college  should  be  placed  by  itself  in  that 
book.  In  the  other  should  be  copied  ana  digested  the 
founders  and  benefactoi^  of  every  college :  the  names  of 
every  compiLny  at  this  present  time,  and  their  degrees ;  and 
tbe  names  of  all  those  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
same,  who  bad  come  to  some  g^eat  estimation  in  the  world, 
or  been  in  any  hi^h  function,  as  bishops,  ambassadc^rs,  of 
any  special  or  entire  servant  of  tbe  prince. 

These  books  were  accordingly  made,  and  fairly  bound-, 
aeverally  ;  and  delivered  to  Mr.  Secretary,  who  delivered 
the  same  unto  her  highness.  And,  riding  about  to  the  coU 
leges,  Mr.  Chancellor  carried  the  books  in  his  hands,  and,  at 
every  college,  perused  the  same. 

From  King's  College,  her  majesty  rode  into  Trinity  Hall, 
and  from  thence  to  Gunvill  and  Caius  College ;  and  in  both 
places  was  received  with  an  oration. 

from  tbenoe  she  departed  to  Trinity  CoWe^'c^^  va;^  i^Ac^%^ 

G  4 


's  College  was  made  an  4 
in  Greek  verses,  for  the  wbicht 
Greek.  And  the  master,  Dr.  Edij 
Tice-chancellor)  presented  unto  M 
membrance  of  her  grandame,  the 
of  Richmond  and  Derby,  fouadrei 
JohnV*  I 

From  thence  her  grace,  by  the  M 
came  to  Bene't  College.  And,  beca^ 
ahe  would  hear  no  oration.    But  thd 
gave  her  a  pair  of  gloves,  and  cert 
From  thence  she  went  into  Per 
House,  and  in  both  places  heard  ar 
House,  she  much  commended  the  ; 
inay,t  who,  being  a  child,  made  a 
tion,  and  pronounced  it  very  aptly 
From  thence  her  majesty  came  ho 
and  St.  Catherine's  Hall,  only  perus 
it  was  almost  one  o'clock.    And  so  r 
as  her  grace  rode  through  the  street 
with  some  scholars  in  Latin,  and  s 
horse,  with  Latin  dismissed  them. 
'    At  three  o'clock  the  University 
tations  in  divinity,  unto  the  which  h 
t,  fore.     And,  at  her  entrance,  Mr.  H 

I  causes,  exhibited  thirteen  copies  o 

in  verses  :  whereof  one  was  deliver 
Mr.  Secretary  ;  the  others  were  jii^ 


'Hecepihnqf  Suten  EUxahetHvii  CamlnU^         ^ 

fzim  eccksia.  2.  Cfvilts  magutraius  hahet  atUhoriltitem  im 
rebus  ecclestasHa's.  Five  of  the  eldest  doctors  were  ap« 
pointed  to  oppugn  the  first  question  ;  and  the  rest,  the  sie^ 
cond. 

In  the  disputations  it  fortuned,  that,  for  lack  of  time,  and 
through  haste  to  the  second  question,  Mr.  Dr.  Baker,  pro* 
yost  of  Kind's,  and  Mr.  Dr.  Francis  Newton,*  were  preter- 
mitted ;  and  Mr.  Dr.  John  Stokes,  president  of  Queen^s 
College,  senior  of  the  last  five,  ready  to  dispute  of  the  se- 
cond. But  tny  lord  chamberlain  remembered  the  queen  of 
Dr.  Newton ;  whereupon  he  vras  comoianded  to  dispute 
briefly  ;  and  afterwards  put  in  mind  by  my  lord  Roberts^* 
that  Mr.  Dr.  Baker  was  yet  left  behind  in  that  cause  to  re- 
ply ;  she  willed  him  to  dispute  also,  alleging  in  open  au- 
dience, ^<  That  he  was  her  host,  and  she  feared  to  lack  her 
lodging,  if^she  should  chance  to  come  again  hereafter,  if  he 
should  be  diflappointed.*'t    And  so  he  disputed. 

After  him  disputed  two  doctors  of  the  second  conclusion. 
And  so  because  the  time  was  passed  (for  it  was  after  seven 
o'clock,)  the  other  doctors  were  staid.  And  then  the  lord 
bishop  of  Ely,  Dr.  Cox,  sitting  in  his  bishop^s  weed,  be- 
tween Mr.  Secretary  and  the  vice-chancellor,  with  a  solemn 
oration  determined  the  conclusions.  For  the  night  coming 
pn  clean  took  awa^  the  disputation  of  the  lawyers,  which 
were  but  two,  beside  the  determiner. 

The  questions  ready  to  be  maintained  by  her  reader. 
Master  Ckrke,  of  Clare  Hall,  were,  \,  Privattis  quilibety  ut 
viwius  publicum  juheat^  cogi  potest.  2.  Mutuans  pecuniam 
liidenti  alett  non  potest  repetere. 

At  the  end  thereof  the  lords,  and  especially  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  and  the  lord  Robert,  kneeling  down,  humbly  de- 
sired her  majesty  to^peak  somewhat  to  the  University,  and 
in  Latin.  Her  highness  at  the  first  refused,  saying,  ^*  that,^ 
if  she  might  speak  her  mind  in  English,  she  wouldnot  stick 
at  the  matter."  But  understanding  by  Mr.  Secretary, 
that  nothing  might  be  said  openly  to  the  University  in 
English,  she  required  him  the  rather  to  speak,  because 
}ie  was  chancellor,  and  the  chancellor  is  the  queen's  mouth.* 
Whereunto  he  answered,  ^^  that  he  was  chancellor  of  the 
University,  and  not  hers."  Then  the  bishop  of  Ely  kneels 
ing,  said,  <<  that  three  words  of  her  mouth  were  enough.** 


MAi-^ 


*  Installed  dean  of  Winchester,  21st  May,  1565.        Xi  Ketz. 
*    f  Dr.  Bakor  was  deprived  far  popery,  92ucl  7 ebfaaTy»  IS^^^^A.^t^'^V 
yoad  fea.        JbitL 


lo  respect  ot  nevontion,  1 
all  they  that  beard  bar  oration  ha4 
And  so  her  majesty  cheerfblly  de| 

Gneat  preparations  and  chargei 
plays,  were  employed  and  spent! 
phocles,  called  Ajax  FlagelUfer  ii 
played  before  her.    But  her  high 
going  about  to  the  colleges,  and  1 
tions,  and  over  watched  with  ford 
kte  nightly  before  she  came  to  thu 
them,)  ana  furthermore  minding 
depart  from  Cambridge,  and  ride 
of  the  bishop  of  Ely,  at  Stanton,  i 
Hincfainbrook,*  a   house  of  sir 
Huntingdonshire,    (about  twelve  i 
could  not,  as  otherwise  no  doubt 
tience  and  cheerfulness,  as  she  w: 
bear  the  said  tragedy,  to  the.grea 
players,  but  of  me  whole  Universi 

Upon  Thursday,  August  10,  em 
called  a  congregation,  against  eigl 
divers  lords  of  the  garter,  and  oth 
masters  of  arts ;  who  gently  accept 
versity,  and  were  admitted,  and  [ 
the  University  in  the  chamber  o 
Howvdit  duke  of  Norfolk;  Tl 
Sussex;  Ambrose  Dudley,^  earl 
Vere,  earl  of  Oxford ;  Edward 


CttnlOQr^  Httry  Ctrey,^  lord  SmiBdoii;  WBKim  Hov« 
«rd,f  lord  Effingham,  lord  cfaamberlain ;  sir  William  Ce-* 
cil,  knigfat,  cbaDcelior ;  sir  Francis  KnoUys,  knight ;  John 
Ashley,  Ilichard  Bertie,^  Thomas  Heneage,  Edward 
Cooke,  and  William  Cooke,,  esqt.  Mr.  William  Lalimer,§ 
clerk  of  her  ms^c^ty't  closet,  doctor  in  diyinity. 

Tlie  queen's  highness,  about  nine  o* clock,  hasted  to  hofM* 
back :  luid  at  the  porch  of  her.  lodging  met  her  the  provost, 
(Dr.  Baker)  and  certain  of  his  company,  where  Mr.  Thomai 
Preston,  H  M.A*  £rilow  of  King's  College  (whom  beforo 
in  all  his  doings  in  the  University  the  queen  well  liked)^ 
siade  a  very  goodly  oration ;  taking  their  leave,  and  bidding 
her  majesty  £urewell :  wi|h  whom  .she  was  then  so  weSk 
pleasecl,  that  she  made  him,  and  openly  called  him  '^  her 
scholar:**  and,  in  token  thereof,  offered  him  her  hand  to 
kiss ;  and  so  took  her  leave  and  departed. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Clark,^  of  Clare*-Hall,  her  majesty^s 
reader  in  law,  exhibited  to  her  his  oration  (of  the  verity  of 
the  qnestions  written  before)  in  writing ;  and  certain  reasont 
against  them :  which  be  did,  because  the  shortness  of  the 
time  would  neither  suffer  him  to  speak  bis  mind  of  the 
questions,  neither  his  adversaries  to  repel  them,  nor  the 
determiner  to  judge  of  the  truth,  beciuse  no  man  nmst  be 
judge  of  his  own  causes. 

Passing  by  King^s  College  by  the  schools.  Dr.  Andrew 
Peme,  and  divers  others  of  the  University,  kneeled,  and 
wished  her  grace,  in  Latin,  a  prosperous  and  safe  progress. 
To  whom  she  mildly  answered  again  with  a  loud  voice,  /^a- 
leie^  mnnes! 

The  mayor  on  horseback,  and  bearing  his  mace,  with  all 
the  aldermen,  tarried  for  her  majesty  against  the  west  end 
of  St.  Mary*s  church,  and  so  waited  upon  her  to  the  far  en4 
•f  Howse-Uansey.  And  coming  by  Magdalen  College,  the 
master,  Rc^r  Kelke,  and  the  company  of  the  same,  were 


^  First  consin  to  qneeo  Elizabeth. 

f  Son  of  Thomas  the  second  duke  of  NorfoMc. 

%  father  to  lord  Willoaghby,  of  Eresby,  and  ancestor  of  tbe  present  duM 
of  Ancaster  and  earl  of  Abingdon. 

i  Dean  of  Peterborough,  in  1560,  and  archdeacon  of  Westminster. 

II  Afterwards  LU).  and  master  of  Trinity  Hall.  He  acted  so  admirably 
well  in  the  tragedy  of  Dido*  and  did  so  genCecly  and  graceftilly  dispute  before 
the  qneen»  that  she  gavn  him  801.  per  annum,  for  so  doing.  A.  Wood.«— Pret ^ 
ton's  antagouist  in  these  disputations  was  the  famous  Thomas  Cartwrifht,  of 
Trinity  College.  Cartwrigbt  had  dealt  most  with  the  Muses,  Preston  with  tha 
Graces.  Cartwright  dispoted  like  a  gre'at^  Preston  like  a  genteel,  ichoUc. 


foey  had  builded  the  quadnmtofi 
promised,  *^  that  he  would  endovri 
crease  of  their  number  and  studio 

1772,  Oct  %v 
1773^  Jan. 


9UL  Queen  Elizabeth's  Speech  to  A 

alluded  to  in  the  prece 

**  CtSI  fceminilis  pqdor,  clarissii 
fidelissimi,  in  tanta  doctorum  turb; 
jDonem  et  orationem  me  prohibet 
]K»bilium  meorum  intercessio,   bei 
academiam,  me  alicjuid  proferre  'm\ 

<<  Duobus  stimulis  ad  oanc  rem  c 
bonarum  literarum  propagatio,  qus 
dentissimis  votis  exopto :  alter  est, ' 
ejcpectatia 

^*  Quod  ad  [literarum]  propagati< 
wild  Demostbenem  memini,  ^  Suf 
ieriores  librarum  locum  habent;  et 
laitthoritatem  apud  subditos  retinc 
vos  omnes  in  memoria  retinere  v 
recti(Mr,  nulla  aptior  erit,  sive  ad  b 
live  ad  principis  vestrsb  gratiam  co 
viter  studiis  vestria  incumbi^tis.  ut 


piria,  qn«  Alexandnun  Magmim  quondam  twuisse  fierun*^ 
tur;  qui,  cum  legisset  multa  aliorum  principum  monu^ 
menta,  conversus  ad  familiaremi  seu  potius  consiliarium 
sQum,  multum  doluit  ^aliquem  fuisse  qui  eum  tempore  veL 
actis  precessisset.'  Sic  ego  non  minus  dolebam,  cum 
vestraaedificia  videbam,  me  nihil  adbuc  hujusmodi  fecisse*. 
Hxc  tamen  vulgaris  sententia  me  aliquantulum  recreavit^ 
qus  etsi  non  auterre,  tamen  minuere  possit  dolorem  meum ; 
qu£e  quidem  sententia  bsec  est,  *•  Homam  uno  die  non  fuisso 
coiiditam.*    Non  est  enim  ita  senilis  mea  »taS|  aut  tarn  Ion-» 

5 us  fuit  gubernationis  mesB  ordo,^  quini  ante  redditionem 
ebiti  naturae,  (si  non  nimb  cite  Atropos  lineam  vita;  meeo 
amputaverit)  aliquod  opus  eximium  faciam.  £t,  quanidio^ 
vita  hos  regit  artus,  nunquam  a  propOsito  defiectam.  £t  si 
contingat  (quod  quam  cito  futurum  sit  plane  nesciam)  me 
mori  oportere,  antequam  hoc  ipsum  quod  polliceor,  com-* 
plere  possim,  aliquod  tamen  opus  egre^ium  post  mortem 
relinquam,  quo  et  memoria  mea  Celebns  fiat,  et  alios  ex- 
citem  exemplo  meo;  et  tos  omnes  alacriores  faciam  ad 
vestra  studia. 

<*  Sed  jam  videtis  quantum  intersit  inter,  doctrinam  rec^ 
tam^  et  disciplinam  animo  non  retentam.  Quorum  a]teriu» 
sunt  complures  satis  testes;  alterius  autem  vos  omnes,  uimis 
i|uidem  inconsiderate,  testes  hoc  tempore  efTeci. 

'^  Nunc  tempus  est,  ut  aures  vestree,  hoc  barbaro  orationi^ 
genere  tarn  diu  dctenta?,  tsedio  liberentur.  £.  R.  A.  dixi/* 

TRANSLATION. 

"Though  feibale  modesty,  most  celebrated  University, 
snd  most  fiuthful  subjects,  deters  me  from  delivering  air 
Unstudied  speech  and  oration  before  so  ^eat  an  assembly 
of  the  learned,  yet  the  intreaty  of  my  nobles,  and  my  own 
ftgard  for  the  tTniversity,  hatre  induced  me  to  say  some- 
thing. 

^  Tor  this  I  hare  two  motives.  The  first  is,  the  increase 
•of  coed  learning;  which  I  much  desire,  and  most  ardently^ 
wish.  The  other  is,  (as  I  hear)  all  your  expectations.  As 
to  the  increase  of  learning,  I  remember  that  passage  in 
I)emosthenes,  '  The  words  of  superiors  supply  with  infe* 
lion  the  place  of  books;  and  the  sayings  of  princes  have 
widi  their  subjects  the  authority  of  laws.*  I  would,  there-^ 
fare,  have  you  all  remember  this,  that  there  will  be  no  way 


#  QactDSlistb«lhwaittthittimsinth*th;rt]r-^»t  jcarafhttag«,axiA 


I 


it        Day  of  O^M^s  tmding  fn  BrihM 

sidre  direct,  more  proper,  eitb^r  to  Acquire  the  gifts  of  for« 
tone,  or  to  procure  the  favour  of  your  prince,  dian  by  dili^ 
gently  applying  to  your  studies,  as  you  have  begun.  And 
mis  I  beg  and  intreat  of  you  all.  As  to  the  second  mdnce- 
ment>  namely,  yonr  expeclfations,  I  say  only  this,  that  I 
would  willingly  omit  nothing,  as  your  benevolent  minds  aie 
ao  partial  to  me. 

^  I  now  come  to  the  University.  I  have  seen  this  mom« 
ing  your  costly  buildings,  erected  by  my  predecessors^ 
most  Ulustrious  princes,  ror  the  sake  of  leammg ;  and  on  see* 
ing  them  grief  overwhelmed  me,  and  that  anxiety  of  roind^ 
which  is  said  formeriy  to,  have  oppressed  Alexander  the 
Great,  who,  on  surveying  the  various  memorials  of  other 

tirinces,  turning  to  his  fiivonrite,  or  rather  cqvnsellor,  much 
amented  '  that  any  one  should  have  preceded  him  either 
in  life  or  actions.*  In  like  manner  I  gn^ed  no  less,  when 
I  beheld  your  structures^  that  I  hM^ hitherto  dbne  nothings 
of  this  sort.  But  this  common  sarying  gave  me  some  conso- 
lation; and,  though  it  cannot  remove,  may  yet  abate  my 
grief;  namely,  that  Rome  was  not  baUt  in  a  day. 
'  '*  For  my  age  is  not  so  &r  advanced,  nor  have  I  reigned 
90  long,  but  that  before  I  pay  the  debt  of  nature,  (if  fate 
does  not  cut  the  thread  of  my  life  too  soon)  I  may  perform 
some  excellent  work.  And  imile  Rfe  remams,  I  will  never 
deviate  from  this  design.  And  shoirfd  I  happen  to  die 
(which  how  soon  it  may  be  I  cannot  teD]  before  I  can  Ailfil 
this  my  promise,  yet  I  will  leave  some  excellent  work  after 
my  death,  by  which  my  memory  may  be  renowned,  others 
may  be  excited  by  my  exanq>le^  and  I  may  make  you  all 
more  diligent  in  your  studies. 

'^But  now  you  perceive  th«  great  difference  betweea 
true  learning  and  instruction  not  well  retained.  Of  the 
former  you  yourselves  are  sufficient  evidence  \  of  die  latter 
I,  too  inconsiderately,  have  made  you  all  witnesses. 
.  *Mt  is  now  time  that  jrour  ears^  too  long  detained -by  lias 
barbarous  sort  of  an  oration,  should  be  released.*^ 

1773,  Feb. 


XIII.  An  Attempt  to  prove  the  precise  Day  when  ivXum 
made  his  first  Descent  upon  Britain;  also  the  fcrj  vfoi  wl 

he  landed. 

Th£  anthers  that,  mention  tlm.  expedkaoov  witll « 
cumstances,  are,  Caesar  in  his  Commentarita,  Kil  - 


jDhgf  ^  C^bsm^s  tatuUnff  in  Mritam  maiamei^       99 

iKon  C«if  iusy  in  lib.  39 ;  Liry^s  account  being  lo0t^  in  whoM 
)05tb  book  might  possibly  have  been  found  the  story  mora 
9t  large.    It  b  certain,  that  this  eipedition  of  Ceesar  was  in 
^e  year  of  the  consulate  of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  which 
iras  in  the  year  of  Rome  699,  or  the  55tb  before  the  usual 
«era  of  Cbnst :  and,  as  to  the  time  of  the  year,  Caesar  says, 
that  exigua  parte  astatis  relifua^  he  came  over  only  with  two 
leffionsy  viz.  the  seventh  and  tenth,  and  all  foot,  in  about  80 
ta3  of  merchant  ships,  IS  sail  that  were  ordered  to  carry  tbe 
horse,  not  beine  aole  to  eet  out  at  the  same  time  from 
another  port,  where  they  lay  wind-bound.     He  says,  that 
he  arrived  about  the  fourth  hour  of  the  day,  viz.  between 
nine  and  ten  in  the  morning,  on  the  coast  of  Briuin,  where 
be  foand  the  enemy  drawn  up  on  the  cliiis  ready  to  repel 
him  ;  which  place  he  thus  describes :  Loci  hac  erat  tmtura^ 
§d€omontilmsangustUfnarecontinebatur,  ui  ex  locis  superiori^ 
his  in  littus  ttlmn  adjieipassit ;  by  wMch  the  cliffs  of  Dover 
and  the  South  Foreumd  are  justly  described,  and  could  be 
•o  other  land,  since  he  says,  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  Com* 
mentaries,  in  BiHiajmiam  trajectvm  esse  cognaverii  cirdier 
fmllia  passuum  triginta  a  ccntinenti;  the  cliffs  of  the  North 
Foreland  being  at  a  much  greater  distance.    Here,  he  says, 
he  came  to  an  anchor,  and  laid  till  the  ninth  hour,  or  till 
between  three  and  four  in  the  afternoon,   expecting  his 
whole  fleet  to  oome  up :  and,  in  the  mean  time,  called  a 
council  of  war,  and  advertised  bis  officers  after  what  manner 
fbey  were  to  make  their  descent,  particularly  in  relation  to 
tiie  surf  of  the  sea,  whose  motion  he  calls  ctleran  atfue  in^ 
jteMKrm,  onick  and  uneven.    Then,  viz,   about  four  in  the 
afternoon  lie  weighed  anchor,  and  bavinj;  the  wind  and  tide 
wkfa  him,  he  sailed  about  eight  miles  mm  the  first  place, 
an4  anchored  against  an  open  and  plain  shore. 

Here  he  made  l»s  descent ;  and,  having  told  us  the  op« 
position  that  was  made,  and  the  means  he  used  to  set  on 
shore,  he  comes  to  say,  that,  after  he  had  been  four  days  in 
Britam,  the  IS  ships  with  his  horse  put  to  sea,  and  were 
come  in  sight  of  his  camp,  when  a  sudden  tempest  arose, 
with  contrary  wind,  so  that  fpme  of  the  ships  put  back 
again,  others  were  driven  to  the  westward,  not  without  great 
danger,  and  coming  to  an  anchor,  they  found  tb^  could  not 
ride  it  out ;  so,  when  night  came  on,  they  put  off  to  sea, 
and  retamed  firom  whence  they  came.  That  same  night  it 
was  fitU«mooO)  which  makes  tbe  greatest  tides  in  the  ocean ; 
9nd  they  being  ignorant  thereof  their  galiies,  which  were 
drawn  on  shore,  were  filled  by  the  tide,  &c. 
•  Then  he,sa^,  that  the  day  of  the  autumnal  etjuinox  being 
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at  hand^  after  some  days  stay,  wherein  there  passed  nS 
action,  because  he  kept  close  in  his  camp  by  the  shore, 
and  not  thinking  it  proper  to  stay  till  the  winter  came  on^ 
lie  returned  into  Gallia.  The  next  year,  he  made  another 
expedition^  with  five  legions,  and  a  eood  body  of  horse ; 
but  there  is  but  little  in  the  history  thereof  serving  to  out 
purpose,  excepting  that  he  says  he  set  sail  from  the  Partus 
Jcius  about  sun-set,  with  a  gentle  south-west  wind,  leni 
j^rico  prqfectus ;  that,  about  midnight^  it  fell  calm,  and  be* 
ing  carried  away  with  the  tide,  by  the  time  it  was  day,  be 
found  he  had  left  Britain  oti  the  left  band ;  but  then  the 
tide  tuminff,  they  fell  to  their  oars,  and  by  noon,  reached 
that  part  of  the  island  where  he  landed  before,  and  came 
on  shore  without  opposition,  and  then  marched  up  into  the 
country,  leaving  his  ships  at  anchor  tn /i7/(rrf  77»>//2e/ op^r/a. 

This  is  all  in  Caesar  that  is  any  thing  pertinent;  and  I 
find  no  where  else  any  thing  to  guide  us  farther,  except 
one  passage  in  Dion  Cassius,  who,  speaking  of  the  first 
landing  of  Ceesar,  says,  «  fjJrroi  ig  S  c^n  7r^o<rixtt;  that  is,  as  I 
translate,  ^^  But  he  landed  not  wher6  he  intended,. ''  for  that 
the  Britons,  hearing  of  his  coming,  had  possessed  all  the 

usual  places  of  landmg.  "Ax^a*  S»  ma  «r^olxtf^«'  Of^nrAiW«f  m« 
^mo't  wa^m^fMff^n*  Keurav^a,  m;  irpo0-fAt(«rra<  oi  i(  t«  ruayn  mwoSeutom 

mnia-a^  i^  tS?  ynq  n^ariaa^i  in  my  English,  "Wherefore, 
doubling  a  certain  head-land,  he  made  to  the  shore  on  the 
other  side,  where  he  overcame  those  tliat  skirmished  with 
him  at  the  water's  edge,  and  so  got  well  on  land/'  Here  i 
make  bold  to  translate  the  word^,  If  ri  rtwyv^  at  the  water^s 
edge,  which,  in  H.  Stephen's  edition,  is  interpreted  in  pa^* 
luaibus ;  but  I  have  the  authority  of  Suidas,  who  says,  rhayb4 
viXxyU  tXvf,  or  the  sea-mud,  ana  is  therefore  properly  the 
ouse  on  the  sea-shore,  and,  by  an  easy  figure,  may  be  put 
for  the  shore  itself,  where  such  ouse  Commonly  i&found.  . 

From  the^e  data,  that  it  was  in  the  year  of  the  consulate 
of  Pompev  and  Crassus,  tliat  it  was  exigua  parte  astatis  rcli^ 
yua^  and  tour  days  before  a  full-moon,  which  fell  out  in  the 
night  time,  the  time  of  this  invasion  will  be  determined  to.a 
day :  for,  by  the  eclipse  of  the  moon,  whereof  Drusoe 
made  so  good  use  to  quiet  a  rou^tiny  in  the  Pannonian  army,* 
upon  the  death  of  Augustus,  it  follows,  that  Augustus  dic^i 
anno  Chrisd  14',  which  was  reckoned  anno  urbis  condits  7.67; 
and  that  tins  action  was  6S  years  before,  viz.  in  the  55th; 
year  before  Christ  current ;  in  which  year  the  fuU-mooii 
fell  out  August  30,  after  midnight,  or  31,  in  the  mornings* 
before  day  ;  and  the  preceding  full-moon  was  August  i^ 
lioon  after  noon  s  sp  tl^t  this  could  not  be  the  fuli-maon 
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mentioned  as  falling  in  the  day  time  ;  nor  that  in  the  be^ 
^nning  of  July,  it  being  not  ten  days  after  the  summer  sol« 
stice,  when  it  would  not  have  been  said  exigua  parte  ^estMtU 
Tciiqua.  It  follows^  therefore,  that  the  full-mooo  spoken  of 
was  on  August  30,  at  night,  and  that  the  landing  on  Britain 
vas  August  26,  in  the  afteruoon,  about  a  month  before  th6 
autumnal  equinox,  which  agrees  to  all  tbe  circumstances  of 
the  story  in  point  of  time. 

As  to  the  place,  the  high  land  and  cliffs  described  could 
be  no  other  than  those  of  Dover,  and  are  allovvod  to  have 
been  so  by  all ;  it  remains  only  to  examine  whether  the 
descent  was  made  to  the  northward  or  southward  of  the 
place  where  he  first  anchored.  The  data  to  determine  this 
are,  first,  that  it  was  four  days  before  the  full-moon;  8e« 
condly,  that  that  day,  by  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  tide  mn  the  same  way  he  sailed  ;  thirdly,  that  a  8.  by  E. 
moon  makes  high  water  on  all  that  coast,  the  flood  coming 
^m  the  southward.  Hence  it  will  follow,  that  that  day  it 
was  high  water  there  about  eight  in  the  morning,  and,  con* 
sequently  low  water  about  two ;  wherefore,  by  three,*  the 
tide  of  oood  was  well  made  up,  and  it  is  plain  that  Ca*sar 
went  with  it ;  and  the  flood  setting  to  the  northward  shews 
that  the  open  plain  shore  where  he  landed  was  to  the  north* 
ward  of  the  clifTs,  and  must  be  in  the  Downs  :  and  this  I 
take  to  be  little  less  than  demonstration.  A  second  argu- 
ment is  drawn  from  the  wind  wherewith  he  set  out  on  his' 
second  expedition,  viz^  S.  W.  as  appears  by  the  words  lati 
yi/rico  profectus^  with  which  the  navigation  of  those  times 
would  hardly  permit  a  ship  to  sail  nearer  the  wind  than 
eight  points^  or  a  N.W.  course,  which  would  serve,  indeed, 
to  ^o  mto  the  Downs,  but  would  by  no  means  fetch  the  low 
land  towards  Dengyness,  wiiich  is  much  about  W.  from  Ca- 
lais, and  not  more  than  W.  N.  W,  from  Boulojjne,  if  it 
^ball  be  said  that  that  was  the  Portus  Icius  froni»  which  Cae«^ 
sar  set  out.  Whence  I  take  it  to  be  evident,  that,  if  Ccesar 
was  not  bound  more  northerly  than  the  South  Foreland,  he 
could  not  have  thought  the  Africus,  or  S.  W.  wind  proper 
for  his  passage,  which  was  then  intended  for  the  place 
where  he  first  landed  the  year  before. 

Justly  to  determine  which  the  Portus  Ic|us  was,  I  find  nq' 
where  sufljcient  grounds;  only  Ptolemy  calls  the  prombn-* 
tory  of  Calais-Clitfs  by  the  name  of  "luior  »n^*  whence  iher^ 
if  reason  to  conjecture,  that  the  Portus  Icius  was  very  near 
thereto,  and  that  it  was  either  Ambletuse  on  one  side,  ^or 
Calais  on  the  other.  The  same  Ptolemy  places  V\^fi{ila%^% 
ivitMo*  in  tb^  9?ime  If^tififde  irith  the^U^pi  aft^«f)\^uV.^Q\x\evVk\\i:^ 
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more  to  the  east,  which  seems  to  refute  those  that  ha^M 
supposed  the  ancient  port  of  Gessoriacum  to  have  beeq 
Boulogne;  whereas,  by  Ptolemy -s  position,* it  must  he  either 
Dunkirk  or  Graveling,  but  the  former  most  likely,  both  by 
the  distance  from  the  "hkop  ««^»|  being  about  twenty  miles, 
or  half  a  degree  of  longitude,  to  the  east,  or  two-hfths  of 
the  whole  coast  of  Flanders,  which  he  in^kes  but  a  degree 
and  a  quarter  from  the  Acron  Icion  tjo  the  mouth  of  the 
Scheld,  whiph  be  calls  Ostia  Tabuds;  as  also  for  that  Pliny, 
I.  iv.  c.  16,  speaking  of  Gessoriacum,  says,  the  proximus 
fn{;Vcfii5  into  Britain  from  thence  is  fifty  miles,  which  is  too 
much,  unless  Gessoriacum  were  something  more  easterly 
than  Calais.  Dion  Cassius  makes  the  distance  between 
Francf^  and  Britain  450  stadia,  or  56  miles,  and  says  like* 
wise  it  is  the  nearest,  ri  awroiMrarop.  But  this  is  in  part 
amended  by  the  explication  given  in  the  Itinei-ary  of  Anto- 
ninus^ where  the  space  between  Gessoriacum  and  Rutu- 
pium  18  said  to  be  450  stadia  (for  this  was  the  ordinary  passage 
of  the  llomans  into  Bri^n,)  Rutupium  being  more  northerly, 
and  Gessoriacum  more  easterly,  than  the  termini  of  Caesar's 
voyage,  consequently  the  distance  is  more  than  thirty  miles, 
which  Catsar  had  observed ;  and  now  lately  an  accurate  survey 
has  proved  the  distance  between  land  and  land  to  be  26  English 
miles,  which  shews  how  near  Co'sar^s  estimate  was  to  the  truth. 
A  farther  argument  (but  not  of  equal  force  with  the 
former,  because  of  the  modemness  of  the  author,  who  wrote 
^bove  25Q  years  after)  may  be  drawn  from  the  words  of 

Ploi)   Cassius,   where   he    says,   an^av  ma  v^aix^aat  ri^iwXkvcra^ 

iri^uoi  wa^tK0f4,Mn;  that  after  his  first  anchoring,  he  sailed 
about  ^,  promontory  to  the  place  where  he  landed.  Now. 
there  are  no  other  promontories  on  all  that  coast  but  thQ 
South  fofeland  and  Dengyness;  the  latter  of  which  U  could 
not  be«  beqause  Csesar  says  he  sailed  but  ^ight  miles,  and 
toe  Ness  i^elf  is  about  ten  miles  from  the  south  and  nearest 
end  of  the  Chalk-Cliffs,  by  the  town  of  ^ith ;  and,  to  have 

Kne  round  that  point  to  the  other  side,  the  distance  must 
ve  been  much  greater;  so  that  the  prompntory  spoken  of 
by  Dion  ro^st  needs  be  the  South  Foreland,  and  Caesar 
must  anchor  near  over  against  Dpver,  from  whence  sailing 
eight  miles,  be  would  double  a  head-land,  and  come  to  the 
I^owns,  which  is  such  a  coast  ^  he  describes  in  one  place 
by  aptrtum  ac  planum  littuSy  and,  in  his  fifth  book,  by  ifw^c 
ae  apcrtum  litius.  As  to  Diqn^s  word  t^  ra  Timyi},  \yh^t  I  have 
already  said  about  it  seems  sufficient  to  proye  tha(  be  means 
ifo  more  than  the  water*s  edge ;  and  the  etymologists  de- 
rive it  from  riyyii  nKU^aciOf  because  the  wash  ana  brcacti. 
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of  Ae  sea  do  always  kfep  k  wet.  And  rfiis  won!  Ti.«y» 
16  used  by  Folvbius  for  the  scn-ouse :  and,  in  another  place, 
lie  speaks  of  tlie  diHicuhv  of  landing  at  the  Rioutb  of  a  river, 

£a1>>  rin)*rJ^  »;«}»,  ob  IttftaSUM  MCCesSumi  SO  that  it  IS  not  to 

be  doubted  that  it  ought  to  be  rendered,  in  this  place,  ad 
vadam  vutrijj  rather  than  mpaludibus.  And  so  this  objec- 
tion against  the  assertion,  that  Cssar  landed  in  the  Downs, 
vhich  is  known  to  be  a  firm  champaign  country,  nnthout  fens 
and  morasses,  will  be  removed  \  and  the  whole  argumeot 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  admitted  by  the  curious. 
177*,  Juli/. 


'%W.  The  Precise  Place  of  Ceeiar's  Landing  in  Britain  dii>puled. 

Mr.  Ubban, 
f  HE  ingenious  disquisition  (in  your  July  Mag.)  on  the  pre- 
cise day  and  spot  of  C:i-.43r*s  landing  in  Britahi,  which,  t 
think,  13  Dr.  Hallev's,  ptihlished  long  ago  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions,  No.  lyi,  has  long  also  been  answered  in 
tlie  followinc  manner  by  Dr.  Battely  :* — "  AristQtIe  has  dis- 
tinguished these  two,  «f*n«J»<  (sandy),  and  Ti.«y;Jn  (muddy). 
The  Scholiast,  on  that  passage  of  Apollonius  Khodius, 

says,  "-n'rajit  is  a  marshy  place,"  Plutarch,  relating  tho 
action  perlbrmcd  by  Sca:va,  at  the  landing  of  dcsar,  suys, 
"  it  happened  in  a.  pluce  that  was  marshy,  and  full  of  water, 
jind  near  some  muddy  Etre^ins,"  which  expressions  seem 
clearly  to  intimate,  that  there  was,  in  the  place  where  they 
fought,  a  river,  or  some  muddy  stream,  such  as  can  scarcely 
be  tound  on  the  Deal  coast;  for  there  is  only  sand,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  steady,  of  more  proper  for  a 
firm  footing,  on  >vhich  account  it  used  even  tg  be  spread  in 
the  theatres."  I)r.  Battely,  therefore,  supposes,  (and  so  do 
those  great  antiquaries.  Burton,  Ilorsley,  and  Gale)  that 
*'  Ctcsar  landed  not  in  the  Downs,  but  in  the  mouth  of 
Rich  borough-harbour,  the  ancient  portus  Butupinua.  That 
exactly  agrees  with  Dion's  description.  A  prumoniary  was 
there;  th^t  being  doubled,  such  »  harbour  appeared  as  Cic- 
^ar  sought,  <*  fit  to  receive  4  pumherof  Urge  snips."  There, 


"  In  hill  Antiquitatcs  RutupioK,  of  vliicb  an  ftbiid^vcot  iui  Jatdy  ber^ 


^^^%iij  IS  unoouDteaiy  more  sun 
borou^,  be  it  observed,  1.  Thi| 
veto  mxUia  passuum,  do  not  occur  i 
of  Caesar.    2.  That  there  are  otbi 
less  difficult  of  access  than  Dovej 
derful  cliffs  by  which  Cicero  affirl 
the  bland  are  fortified.    3.  Who^ 
sar,  sailing  near  an  unknown  coast 
his  &vour,  of  whose  force,  he  ackni 
ignorant,  being  driven  perhaps  fk 
might  possibly  mistake  in  his  cal 
we  consider  how  unskilful  and  ina< 
in  measuring  distances  by  sea,  and 
commander,  who  never  erred  in  w 
by  Cluverius,  with  erring  in  his  m< 
4.  Though  C»sar  says,  In  Briian 
noverii  arciter  millia  XXX.  a  conth 
North  Foreland  are  at  a  much  grea 
in  the  most  authentic  copies  is  ^*  S 

R roved  by  those  learned  writers,  Is 
lerula,  and  is  most  clearly  confirn 
that  ^^  Ca^sar^s  passage  to  Britain 
miles:"  and  all  experienced  seamc 
exact  distance  between  the  mouth 
\  an4  Boulogne;  fbr  that  this  was  t 

fi*om  whence  Caesar  sailed,  Dr. 
opinion,  clearly  proved.    But  for  i 
£  work,  observing  only,  that,  thou^ 

1  and  Antoninus    o^*  ««— x-- 
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ettremity  of  the  shore,  on  the  left  hand  of  those  who  en-« 
tered  Richborough  harbour,  now,  perhaps,  by  the  returning 
of  the  waves,  far  distant  froai  the  sea. 

That  Cffisar  landed  in  our  island  on  August  26,  in  the 
afternoon,  Dr.  Hal  ley  seems  clearly  to  have  proved;  but, 
for  the  reasons  above  given,  your  readers,  I  am  apt  to 
think,  will  still  be  of  opinion,  that  the  place  where  Caesar 
landed  was  Rutupise,  or  Richborough,  and  not  the  Downsj 
or  Deal. 

I  am^ 

Yours,  &c. 

Crito. 
1774,  Sept. 


XV.  Caesar's  passage  over  the  Thames.    In  a  letter  from  Dn 
Stukeley  to  Andrew  Coltee  Ducarel,  LL.D.  F.  S.  A* 

Knowing  well  your  love  for  ancient  learning,  especially 
that  of  our  own  country,  I  need  not  plead  the  tide  or  friena- 
•hip  to  render  the  subsequent  account  agreeable  to  you, 
being  the  result  of  my  observations  in  the  afternoon  of  a 
journey  I  took  to  Chertsey. 

I  first  went  with  eager  steps  to  view  the  abbey,  rather 
the  site  of  the  abbey;  for,  so  total  a  dissolution  1  scarcely 
ever  saw ;  so  inveterate  a  rage  against  every  the  least  ap* 
pearance  of  it,  as  if  they  meant  to  defeat  even  the  inherent 
sanctity  of  the  ground.  Of  that  noble  and  splendid  pile, 
which  took  up  four  acres  of  ground,  and  looked  like  a  town, 
nothing  remains;  scarcely  a  little  of  th^  outward  wall  of  the 
precinctus. 

The  gardener  carried  me  through  a  court  on  the  right- 
hand  at  the  south  side  of  the  house,  where,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  kitchen  garden,  stood  the  church  of  the  abbey ;  I 
doubt  not,  splendid  enough.  The  west  front  and  tower-, 
steeple  was  by  the  door  and  outward  wall,  looking  toward 
the  town  and  entrance  to  the  abbey.  The  east  end  reached 
up  to  an  artificial  mount  along  the  garden-wall.  That 
mount,  and  all  the  terraces  of  the  pleasure-garden  on  the 
back -front  of  the  house,  are  entirely  made  up  of  the  sacred 
rudera  and  rubbish  of  continual  devastation. 

Human  bones  of  the  abbots,  monks,  and  great  person* 
ages,  who  were  buried  in  great  numbers  in  the  churchy  axid. 
cloisters  which  lay  on  the  south  side  o£  tiie  ctwitcYi^  >K^ife 

a  3 
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beyond  the  terraces  of  the  pleasi 
The  domaiirrof  the  abbey  ext^ 
of  the  riv^r  for  a  long  way,  bn 
They  made  a  cut  at  the  upper  en^ 
the  water  of  the  river,  when  it  api 
a  fall  sufficient  for  a  water-miil  fo| 
of  the  town.     Here  i^  a  ve»y  larg^i^ 
long  canals^  or  tish-ponds;  whichi 
moat  apound  tlie  abbey,  and  deA 
river,  was  well  stocked  with  (ish.  . 
well  fenced,  in  the  ninth  century  tl 
the  barbarous.  Danes,  the  abbot  s 
dered.- 

r  left  tfie  ruined  ruins^  of  this  plac 
secrated  to  religion  ever  since  the  ^ 
the  loss  of  so  much  national  munifice 
Dreadful  was  that  storm  which  sp 
cburches,r  libraries,  painted  glass,  m 
that  spared  not  a  little  out  of  the  at 
thetn  for  the  public  honour  and  em 
Was  highly  culpable  net  to  give  back 
eo  the  parochial  clergy,  and  withoi 
possessors  entertain  for  the  prosper) 
One  piece  of  history  belonging  tc 
tion,  lately  retrieved  by  our  friend 
The  body  of  that  murdei'ed  moiiarc 
sited  in  this  clmrclv  under  a  sumpti} 
Henrv  VII.  intemr»»»-*-*^^   ' 


^v^ 
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Wve  i  treated  that  subject  in  MS.  with  many  drawhlgat^  SO'* 
>«ral  of  which  hare  been  engraved  thirty  years  aga 

I  have  no  great  hope  of  printing  this,  and  miny  like 
works^  for  more  reasoiis  than  one.  The  spirit  of  soHd  leard* 
ing  is  visibly  suqk  in  my  own  time^  iad  since  t  prosecuted 
these  studies.  With  a  natldtial  regard  to  religion^  sunk  and 
Beglected^  all  trile  knowledge  and  wisdom  falls  to  the 
ground.  No  patrons  of  that  which  is  really  noble  and  praise^  > 
worthy  I  Nor  can  authors  hope  for  any  return  for  theu:  labours^ 
through  the  bookseller's  craft. 

They  that  have  written  on  C^bsat'd.  joumies  hither  bad 
very  slender  notions  of  it,  and  of  his  passing  the  Thames  in 
particular.  That  we  may  come  at  a  proper  knowledge  of 
this  matter^  the  great  authdr  tells  us^  in  cap.  17  of  lib.  Y;  De 
Bello  Gallico^  that  ^*  the  Britotis  at  noon-day  attacked  with 
the  utmost  vigour  his  foragers^  horsemen^  and  the  legionary 
troops  sent  to  protect  them;  but,  in  the  end;  received  such 
a  defeat,  that  all  the  auxiliary  forces  left  the  general  Casvel* 
ban.  Nor  did  the  Britons  after  this  attempt  to  fight  the 
Romans  in  a  regular  battle.'* 

This  was  in  Kent,  on  this  side  Barhatn  Down;  Caesar 
found  out  then,  that  their  intention  was  to  retreat  over  the 
river  Thames  into  Casvelhan's  own  territories;  thinking  he 
would  not  pursue  them  so  hi^  into  the  midland  cotmtry. 
The  river  Thames  wasi  fordabie  only  at  one  place ;  and  even 
this  agre  transiri  potesty  in  Caesar's  words:  .This  one  place 
\$  undoubtedly  Coway  stakes,  between  Wey bridge  and 
Walton,  over  against  Shepperton. 

The  river  at  this  place  is  wider  than  ekeiirfaere;  any  where 
near  it  of  some  miles,  and  that  is  the  reason  of  its  being 
forsiable.  At  this  place  Casvelhan  was  determined  to  mak« 
a  stand  against  the  Roman  armsL  We  afe  to  disabuse  our« 
selves  from  the  vulgar  notions  of  the  Britons  beiflg  so  bar<^ 
barous  a  people;  none  could  behave  with  more  policy  and 
valour. 

At  Shepperton,'  Casvelhan  coilected  all  his  forces,  and 
those  not  a  few.  Moreover;  he  lusd  fortified  the  bankside 
with  $barp  .pallisadaes ;  and;  besides,  the  like  stakes  were 
fixed  in  the  very  bed  of  the  river,  liinder  water. 
.  Caesar  would  not  have  merited  brs  consummate  chaiiacter^ 
had  he  not  taken  care  to  have  the  best  intelligence.  Man- 
dubratius,  king  of  the  Trinobanted,  who  inhabited  London^ 
Middlesex,  ami  some  part  of  the  country  about  Soutbwark, 
was  now  with  him.  lie  had  been  driven  out  of  his  own 
eomilry  by  Casvelhan,  and  fled  to  Csesar.  From  him^  from 
Mptiyes,  and  deserters,  Cesar  learned  al\  x!bi%..  ^^aX'vX'w^ 
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_  properly  correspondini 

of  it,  being  about  300  feet  on  a  si 

Authors  generally  mistake  in  ftN 
operose  camp  on  St  George*is  bill 
mat  was  a  stationary  camp;  by  wh^ 
eem  at  this  time  to  inquire.     Bui 
Roman  method  on  expeditions  and  d 
made  a  camp^  the  very  night;  such  H 
with  reason.  Butthis  camp  was  of  vi 
or  three  hundred  feet  only  on  a  I 
Mite  and  regularity.      It  was  a  pnvl 
ters  of  the  general  and  a  few  chief  of 
spoil  was  theiae  lodged  •    The  Roms 
prstorinm ;  they  did  not  trust  their 
senltBels,  but  a  third  part  of  their  arm 
they  always  encamped  upon  plainsi  ; 
from  woods,  to  prevent  surprize. 

I  hare  met  with  many  of  Caesar's  n 
were  engraven  thirty  years  ago^*  am 
reasons  abovementioned. 

It  would  have  been  an  injudicious 
have  pushed  hi&  passage  over  the  Tl 
so  pallisadoed  above  and  below  wate 
on  the  other  side ;  disadvantages  too 
dence.  But  the  matter,  most  absolu( 
accomplished. 

Therefore  Caesar  resolves  to  attem 
up  the  river.     For  this  puiposoJi*^ 
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•oldiers  went  with  so  tnu^^h  toce  atid  celerity,  thodgh  thegr 
were  only  head  above  water,  that  the  enemy  could  not 
withstand  the  power  of  the  legions  and  of  the  cavahry,  bu% 
left  the  bank,  and  betook  themselves  to  flight'^ 

Now  let  us  consider  the  matter  step  by  stepv  We  cannot 
doubt  of  hb  camp  being  at  Walton,  over  against  the  ene<* 
my ;  the  name  of  the  town  proves  it,  as  coming  from  xxiU 
htm ;  it  is  a  common  name  of  towns  where  camps  are  found. 
There  must  be  much  wood  about  the  river  Wye  then,  aa 
now,  which  would  favour  his  private  march.  The  river 
comes  from  Guilford,  has  been  made  navigable  not  many 
^ars  agOy  and  that  by  means  of  locks  and  sluices^  which 
faise  the  water  sufficiently  for  the  purpose.  But  in  its  na^ 
tural  state  it  was  easily  fordable  any  where,  nor  difficult 
even  now. 

Farther,  there  is  another  Uttle  brook  which  runs  into  the 
Wye  about  Weybridge,  but  not  the  least  impediment  to 
the  march  of  an  army.  Descending  some  high  ground  at  a 
place  called  Obum,  they  came  to  a  very  large  dry  meadow^ 
of  which,  no  doubt,  they  had  eood  intelligence  before.*- • 
This  is  just  below  Cheruey  briwe.  On  the  opposite  open 
flhoie  18  another  such  very  large  dry  meadow,  both  of  gravel* 
The  bed  of  the  river  is  gravel.  Both  the  shores  plain,  flat^ 
and  level  with  the  water's  edge. 

All  these  circumstances  are  extremely  favourable.  But^ 
fiurther,  thb  very  place  is  actually  fordable  in  dry  summert 
at  this  day.  And,  to  crown  all,  there  is  a  fine  flexure  of  the^ 
nver,  wiuch  must  bSoxA  the  most  desirable  assistance  to  the 
Romans  enlarging  their  front,  contracting  that  of  the  Bri<* 
tans,  and  giving  the  form<sr  an  opportunity  of  making  an 
attack  to  great  advantage  on  the  nat  edge  of  the  water ; 
BMny  opposing  a  few,  and  surrounding  them  on  two  sides 
as  well  as  front.  In  a  word,  we  may  compare  it  to  the  ope-* 
lation  of  a  pair  of  shears. 

Though  the  Britons,  without  controversy,  awaited  Csesar's 
■lotions  at  Shepperton,  yet  we  have  not  the  least  room  to 
tliink  they  did  not  watch  him  hi^er  up  the  river,  but  a  mile 
•ff^  and  oppose  him  with  part  of  their  forces.  But  Ceesar's 
good  fortune  and  Roman  valour  overcame  all  difficulties^ 
and  gained  the  shore.  They  drove  the  Britons  back  to  theif 
main  body  at  Shepperton ;  and  there  too  they  totally  dis^ 
comfited  them,  and  took  up  their  station  for  that  night  at 
the  very  place. 

One  more  advantage,  gained  by  his  passage  at  Chertsey, 
is,  that  the  Quantity  of  water  m  the  river  is  somewfaiat 
IcMcned  by  aU  that  the  Wye  fuinisbes,  and  that  other  less 


^MBVcMian  placed  in  tne  nvij 
yew-tree ;  a  wood  eminent  foi 
easily  to  be  broken.  i 

The  memorial  of  this  passag 
name  of  the  town  of  Cbertseyi 
Oesar,  and  the  British  ridh,  ri 
here  pronounce  Caesar  soft,  ai 
Cherbourg,  in  France,  is  Csill 
fj  pronounced  cerasns,  a  cherry,' 

;!  Bounced  kerry  by  the  inhabitant 

1  lus  brought  the  plant.    From  thi 

;|  kerrys. 

I  I  viewed  the  house  in  Chert 

j  poet  lived  and  died,  as  they  sa3 

Louse,  of  a  tolerable  model.    1 
{  brook,  before«mentioned,  arising 

J  the  side.    They  ulk  of  a  prett; 

built,  which  was  demolished  not 
under  a  sycamore- tree  by  the  br 
in  his  poems.    There  are  very 
making. 

Near  Chertsey  is  that  remarl 
Anne^s  hill,  from  a  chapel  built  i 
mer  times  to  the  honour  of  the  mc 
It  is  much  higher  than  any  grounc 
spring  at  the  top,  never  dry ;  amati 
ingwhich  I  never  could  in  my  min 

This  hill  gives  a  noble  ptosdjo 

•         •  »    _  rt 
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iMnlcind,  as  much  that  they  never  took  notice  of  it  before  a^ 
since,  though  a  matter  so  obvious,  so  exceedingly  remark* 
able« 

Near  Feltham  runs  that  artificial  river  made  across  the 
common  by  king  Charles  I.  lirom  Stanwell  to  Hampton- 
court;  and  east  of  the  powder  mills  at  Belfoot,  on  Houn« 
slow  heath,  I  again  remarked  a  very  fair  piece  of  the  old 
Roman  road  from  Old  Street,  north  of  London,  Portpool 
Lane,  Theobald's  Road  in  my  parish,  Oxford  Road,  and  so 
by  Tumham  Green,  to  Staines.  This  piece  is  just  by  the 
water  side,  and  half  a  mile  in  length,  where  the  present  road 
leaves  it  to  go  to  the  bridge.  This  I  mentioned  in  my 
Itinerary.  It  goes  across  the  kingdom  in  a  straight  line  pa- 
nllel  to  the  Ikenii  Street,  from  Uhichester  to  Duuwich,  in 
Suffolk;  the  first  episcopal  seat  there,  erected  by  Foelix 
the  Bui^ndian,  who  converted  that  country  to  the  Christiaii 
fiuth,  and  built  the  school  at  Cambridge.  1  call  this  road^ 
for  distinction  sake,  via  Trinobantica. 

Wm.  Stitkely. 
Oct.  19,  1752. 

1797,  Marck 


XVL  On  the  Navigation  of  the  Ancients. 

Mr.  Urban,  Aug.  16. 

I  SEND  you  a  letter  on  Mons.  TAbb^  Cartier*s  work,  which 
gained  the  prize  of  the  academy  of  Antiquaries  at  Paris, 
which  I  gave  to  Mr.  Rey,  publisher  of  the  Journal  des  S^ a- 
vans,  at  Amsterdam,  July  25,  1781. 

•'  Sir, 

'•  In  your  journal  of  this  month,  p.  288,  a  learned  abb€ 
says,  the  ancients. knew  America;  and  that,  from  the  little 
the  ancient  authors  have  left  us  on  the  lone  voyages  of  the 
Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  Marseillois,  and  Vannois,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  their  intercourse  with  the  Americans ;  and 
likewise,  that  Julius  Caesar  intended  to  reform  the  Roman 
mvy  on  the  Rhodian  and  Vannois  plan. 

*^  Though  I  believe  easily  in  history  when  it  has  an  air  of 
truth,  yet  I  cannot  but  look  on  these  assertions  as  strange 
hypotheses ;  they  appear  the  more  so,  as  the  most  expe« 
fienced  sea-faring  gentlemen  can  eive  no  probable  conjec'-^ 
ture  on  such  m^itters,  not  even  How  the  ancients  workedf 
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Ikeir  ftliipt,  nor  the  ncMtnner  of  numaging  the  nundber  of  oa?^ 
in  their  ships  of  war. 

*^  But)  sify  as  I  have  some  practice  in  the  nautic  arts,  and 
Icoovr  most  of  the  methods  for  working  ships  in  the  known 
world,  and  what  has  been  done  for  shortening  voyages  to 
the  East  Indies  and  the  western  part  of  the  South  Seas,  I 
make  bold  to  hazard  some  objections  on  the  opinion  of  this 
{earned  antiquary. 

^  I  agree  that  the  ancients  built  large  ships,  and  some 
nuch  larger  than  necessary  to  cross  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
though  not  of  a  proper  figure  for  that  purpose;  and  that 
the  Greeks  constructed  vessels  double  the  length  of  our 
first-rate  men  of  war,  as  majr  be  seen  by  Ptolemy's  ship  of 
400  feet  long,  and  50  broad  in  the  midship,  with  a  prc^Mr^ 
tionable  height  (Rollin)  ;  it  had  4000  men  for  rowing,  SOOD 
soldiers,  and  200  sailors.  This  proves  that  Ptolemy  pre-« 
ferred  oars  to  sails,  which,  in  all  likelihood,  were  small  in 
proportion  to  those  made  use  of  in  our  days ;  though  t\m 
ship  was  double  the  length  of  our  largest^  which  have  nx 
times  more  sailors. 

*'  To  give  a  farther  proof  of  the  largeness  of  some  of  the 
ancient  ships  of  war,  I  shall  mention  what  a  French  author 
says,  in  his  Commerce  des  Egyptiens. 

*  The  military  navy  of  Ptolemy  was  two  ships  of  thirty* 
two  rows  of  oars,  one  of  twelve  rows,  four  of  thirteen  it>ws, 
fourteen  of  eleven  i*ows,  thirty- nine  of  nine  rows,  with  a 
double  number  of  quadriremes  and  others  of  less  size.* 

^^  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  had  a  ship  built  under  th^ 
direction  of  Archimedes;  it  was  of  a  very  extraordinary 
size,  and  had  such  a  number  of  conveniences,  that  we  can 
have  no  notion  of  them,  being  so  difierent  from  those  of 
our  time. 

"  But,  to  speak  of  ships  not  so  extraordinary,  and  which 
were  more  proper  for  the  Mediterranean  sea  than  any  of 
those  built  by  the  Armoricans,  or  ancient  Gauls,  we  have 
but  to  look  on  those  constructed  by  Demetrius  for  the  siegat 
of  Rhodes,  which,  as  far  as  we  can  conjecture,  were  such  at 
could  contain  1200  men. 

**  Here  is  what  Plutarch  says  of  those  vessels : 

*  Demetrius  built  large  ships,  which  had  so  majestic  an 
appearance  that  they  fascinated  the  eyes  of  all  those  ^o 
perceived  them,  and  in  such  a  manner,  that  his  very  ene- 
mies were  struck  with  admiration  when  they  saw  this  king's 
ships,  with  fifteen  and  sixteen  jrows  of  oars,  pass  so  quick 
along  the  shore.' 
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•*  The  learned  Abb6  Carrier  says,  that  *  the  death  of  Ca&» 
8ar  hindered  the  reform  he  intended  to  make  in  the  Roman 
navy.  Mark  Antony,  at  the  battle  of  Actium,  followed  Cae* 
sar^s  principles ;  and  it  is  known  that  he  would  have  gaine4 
^e  aay  had  not  Cleopatra  fled  with  her  ships.' 

^^  To  such  assertions  we  make  bold  to  answer,  that  sudi 
a  man  as  M^rk  AntonVf  engaged  in  continual  civil  wars, 
running  from  Rome  to  the  Alps,  then  to  Lombardy,  thence  to 
the  capital,  and  again  to  Asia,  against  the  Parthians  end 
Egyptians,  and  at  last  plunged  in  perpetual  feastings,  &c« 
such  a  man,  we  must  thuik,  was  very  improper  to  make  re<» 
forms  in  matters  lyhich  had  been  found  useful  for  manj 
centuries,  since  we  see  that  in  our  days,  we  have  been  mora 
than  fifty  years  in  finding  the  proper  length  of  our  naval 
(Cannon. 

*^  I  shall  not  pretend  to  decide  on  Cassar^s  intentions ;  but 
I  leave  you  to  judge  if  such  an  account,  as  M.  L'Abb6  givea 
us  of  Caesar's  intended  reform,  is  probable.  What  Plutarch 
says  of  the  battle  of  Actium  may  oe  a  little  in  favour  of  An<- 
tony's  preferring  heavy  ships;  but  his  conduct  proved  hi^ 
wrong  judgment    This  ancient  author  says, 

'  IVIark  Antony  had  no  less  than  five  hundred  ships^ 
among  which  were  several  of  eight  and  ten  rows  of  oars  ; 
his  vessel  appeared  more  fit  for  triumph  than  battle. 

*  CflDsar  had  two  hundred  and  fifty  ships,  all  light,  apd 
easy  to  \york ;  but  without  the  least  appearance  of  pomp. 

^  Mark  Antony  burnt  all  his  small  vessel:^  but  reserved  his 
best  and  largest,  from  three  to  ten  rows  of  oars,  and  sixty 
Egyptian  ships.  \Vhen  every  thing  was  in  order,  he  went 
round  his  fleet  in  ^.  light  frigate,  encouraging  his  men  to 
keep  their  post  in  the  straits,  and  think  themselves  upon 
firm  ground,  from  the  weight  and  steadiness  of  their  ships^ 
After  much  stay  in  the  sauie  place,  Mark  Antony's  men, 
impatient  to  attack,  from  the  opinion  they  had  of  thd 
strength  of  their  vessels,  made  their  left  wing  advance; 
which  Caesar  perceiving,  made  his  right  wing  tall  back  to 
decoy  his  enemy  out  ot  the  straits.  Antony's  motion  was 
very  agreeable  to  Ca;sar,  as  he  knew  Antony  had  not 
hands  enough  to  move  his  ponderous  vessels ;  for  which 
reason  they  could  not  strike  with  their  beaks,  as  was  usual 
in  sea  fights.  Thus  Octavius,  taking  the  advantage  he  hadi 
over  his  antagonist,  gained  the  victory.' 

**  This  battle  shewed  the  judgment  of  Caesar,  and  the 
little  understanding  in  Mark  Antony  in  what  was  necessary 
to  work  heavy  ships  -,   for,  if  be  had  bad  men  in  yco^xlv^u 
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to  the  size  of  his  vessels^  he  would  have  Miiik  Octavius^i 
ships  at  the  first  shock ;  but  what  could  be  expected  from 
9.uch  an  imprudent  man  i 

f^  Let  us  now  see  if  the  Romans  thought  the  Gallic  ships 
preferable  to  theirs.  When  Julius  Caesar's  fleet  was  built 
on  the  Loire,  and  had  the  necessary  quantity  of  men  for 
rowing,  as  well  as  pilots  and  sailors,  in  order  to  attack  the 
Vannots,  he  says, 

*  The  enemy  had  an  advantage  from  the  make  of  theif 
ships ;  their  bottoms  were  flatter  than  purs,  and  of  coqrse 
they  were  less  liable  to  be  damaged  when  the  tide  left  then^ 
On  the  shallows ;  their  heads  and  sterns  were  high,  and 
better  fitted  to  withstand  the  violence  of  the  waves  of  the 
ocean ;  they  were  built  with  oak ;  their  cross-timbers  were 
a  foot  square,  and  fastened  with  nails  of  an  inch  thick ;  their 
anchors  fastened  with  iron  chains  \*  their  sails  were  made 
with  pliable  and  well-prepared  skins,  more  proper  to  endure 
the  tempestuous  winds  of  the  ocean,  and  give  motipa  to 
such  heavy  bodies.  It  was  against  such  ships,  said  he,  our 
fleet  was  to  engage ;  but  we  surpassed  them  in  quickness  of 
motion,  though  we  could  not  nurt  them  with  ou^  beaks, 
they  being  too  strongly  built  for  us ;  nor  could  we  safely 
attack  them  on  account  of  their  height ;  for  the  same  reason 
they  were  not  afraid  of  shallow  water,  nor  being  left  ashore 
when  the  tide  went  off,  all  which  our  vessels  dreaded.^ 

"  To  shew  how  much  fitter  the  Roman  ships  were  for 
this  purpose  than  those  of  the  Cauls,  we  see  that,  wheq 
Caesar  first  appeared  on  the  British  coast,  the  natives  were 
astonished  at  the  shape  and  manner  of  going  of  the  Rpman 
ships,  and  at  the  effect  of  the  I^oman  engines  ;  whicl^  made 
them  fall  back,  and  give  Caesar's  army  time  to  land.  Thi^ 
demonstrates  that  the  Roman  manner  "of  building  was  fitter 
for  their  purpose  than  M.  L'  AbbiJ  Cartier  thinks;  fron^ 
which  we  may  conclude,  that  Caesar  thought  little  about 
changing  his  knanner  of  building  to  copy  after  an  inferioif 
one. 

"  A  farther  proqf  that  the  ^loraans  woi^ld  never  have  co-» 
pied  the  Gallic  method  of  building  ships,  in  the  slo.w  manner 
which  the  Gauls  made  their  vessels :  the  Romans  had  sure 
rules,  by  which  every  carpenter  could  vvork  properly,  as 
inay  be  conceived  by  the  great  numher  of  shijv«  they  built 
when  wanted,  and  as  appears  by  what  these  conquerors  did 

*  These  iroo  instramints  prQTe  that  the  Gaulj  had  ^Q  works. 


fu  the  Gallic  $borc,  where  CiBsar  <Mrdered  his  army  to  tniiid* 
§s  many  vessels  as  they  could  while  he  was  in  winter 
quarters  ;  but,  as  he  bad  observed  that  ^  the  waves  of  th^ 
ocean  were  lessened  by  going  in  and  out  of  the  tide,  he  or- 
jlered  his  ships  to  be  less  lofty  than  thpse  builtin  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  order  to  have  them  drawn  on  shore  with  less 
difficulty;  and  that  they  should  be  broader,  in  order  to 
carry  more  burthen,  and  be  lighter  for  rowing  as  well  as  for 
sailing.' 

'^  At  Caesar's  return  from  winter  quarters,  he  found  up« 
trards  of  600  ships,  and  28  gallies  built,t  though  his  men 
had  had  a  hard  wmterj»  so  desirous  were  they  to  follow  his 
iNrders. 

^  Caesar,  at  the  head  of  five  legions,  left  the  Gallip  ^hore 
with  a  gentle  southerly  wind,  which  fell  at  midnight  This 
made  the  tide  carry  him  to  the  right ;  and,  at  day-break,  he 
perceived  Britain  on  his  left-hand,  which  maae  him  tack 
about  to  regain  what  he  had  lost  in  the  ni^ht,  in  order  to 
land  in  the  same  place  which  had  been  so  fortunate  for  his 
return  last  campaign.  On  this  occasion  his  soldiers  shewed 
their  desire  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  and  rowed  fonrv^ard 
the  heavy  transports  with  as  much  quickness  as  if  they  bad 
Been  gallies  ;  for  which  Cicsar  praised  them  much.' 

^*  This  single  instance  shews  how  the  Romans  could  mak^ 
use  of  their  oars  in  their  ships  of  burden ;  and  that  the  an- 
cient vessels  were  inade  so  as  to  employ  sails  and  oars  at  the 
same  time,  and,  of  course,  to  keep  up  to  the  wind  qe^er 
than  we  do  in  moderate  weather. 

'^Thip  better  to  proye  the  improbability  of  (he  Romans 
pppyii^  the  heavy  Gallic  ships,  we  have  bu^  to  look  at  the 
sea-fight  befofe  Mafseilles,  where  they  had  much  trouble 
with  twelve  great  vessels,  built  in  thirty  days  after  they  had 
cut  down  the  trees ;  the  greenness  or  the  wood  rendered 
fiiem  so  heavy  that  they  coukl  hardly  be  managed. 

'^  Fi:om  these  premises  eyery  one  w\\\  conclude,  that  Css^r 


*  This  shews  t)^t  erery  man  could  "work  tt%  ship-building  from  easy  rules, 
Tery  dtit'eretit 'f rOin  our  method,  which  is  attended  with  an  infinity  of  coktly 
nioulds 

f  At  firs^  Bight,  it  is  surprising  how  the  Ro^ians  CQu\d  build  such  a  quantity 
cf  ships  in  a  winter;  but,  if  rightly  considered,  it  will  ho  seen,  thai  all  the 
soldiers  could  make  use  of  saw's,  axes,  augei^,  and  all  the  necessary  tools  for 
working  wood;  and,  as  every  man  who  can  make  use  of  such  instruments  oam* 
figure  timber  as  he  pleases,  all  the  army  could  be  ship-carpenters ;  ahd  the 
more  so,  as  the  ancients  bad  general  aud  simple  rules  for  ship-building,  of 
course  the  officers,  in  the  wiuter  t^uarters,  filltd  up  thrir  lime  with  superia- 
tending  those  nu^rks. 
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never  dretmdd  of  chMigiog  hit  manner  fyr  thit  of  tint 
elumsy  Gallic  mode,  since,  three  centuries  afterwards,  ai 
Appian  says, 

^  The  Komans  bad  two  thousand  light  ships,  and  fifteen 
hundred  vessels  with  five  and  six  rows  of  oars ;  they  had  also 
eight  hundred  large  ships,  which  they  named  Ptolemiques^ 
for  their  emperor^s  pomp,  carved  and  gilt  firom  head  to 
stem/ 

*^  Having  said  something  on  what  is  most  remarkable  in 
the  ancient  ships  of  war,  we  must  take  a  little  notice  of  theif 
mercantile  vessels.  A{»  far  as  we  can  discover,  their  pro* 
portions  were  four  breadths  for  one  length,  as  may  be  seei| 
in  the  Wishes  of  ]Lucian,  when  he  mentions  9.  large  ship, 
which  carried  corn  from  Alexandria  to  Rome,  which,  from 
bad  weather^  was  driven  into  the  Peranum,  the  port  of 
Athens, 

*^  As  the  Grecian  and  Roman  seas  were  not  so  extensive 
^  those  of  the  ocean,  their  ships  had  no  need  of  such  strong 
timbers  as  we  make  use  of  at  present ;  for  which  reason, 
we  may  safely  say,  that  neither  toe  Grecian  nor  the  Roman 
merchant-ships  could  cross  the  long  space  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  which  separates  Europe  from  America,  though  they 
went  over  the  Black  Sea,  as  appears  by  what  follows. 

^' An  ancient  author,  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  says, 
that,  'from  the  northernmost  parts  of  the  Black  Sea, 
where  the  Scj^hians  dwelt  in  ice  and  snow,  ships  have  beeq 
seen  to  come,  wi^h  a  good  wind,  from  those  frozen  coun-r 
tries,  and  arrive  in  ten  days  at  Rhodes;  after  which  they 
have  been  at  Alexandria  in  rour  days ;  and  in  ten  days  more 
went  up  the  Nile  into  Etbiopi^.*  Commerce  des  Egyptiefis, 
And  thus  they  could  run,  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  days, 
from  the  coldest  regions  to  the  hottest. 

^'  From  what  b&s  been  seen,  ship-builders  in  those  days 
knew  how  to  make  their  vessels  run  from  the  north  part  of 
the  Black  Sea  to  Egypt  in  fourteen  days,  which  shews  that 
the  ancients  bad  more  Jcnowl^dge  in  maritime  affairs  than 
generally  our  sea-faring  gentlemen  think,  who  seldom  wive 
themselves  the  trouble  oilooking  into  antiquity,  where  tney 
would  find  our  forefathers  had  some  understanding  in  the 
arts  as  well  as  ourselves,  from  what  has  been  said,  the 
Romans  h^d  no  need  to  change  tbeir  systein  of  ship-build<i, 
ing  for  that  of  the  Gauls, 

"We  allow  that  M.  UAbbi  Cartier's  remarks  may  be 
curious;  but,  from  the  little  which  authors  have  saidf  on 
these  matters,  hovy  could  \\e  imagiue  such  ^  prob|eipatiQ, 
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proposition  could  be  believed  by  the  members  of  the  aca-» 
demy  ?  Yet  they  did  believe  it.  But^  fram  what  has  been 
shewn,  any  body  ma\'  boldly  say^  that,  nineteen  hundred 
years  past,  our  foreiathers  coulH  never  cross  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  of  course  could  not  know  America.  I  have 
heard  indeed,  forty  years  ago,  that  an  Irishman,  taken  by 
the  savages  in  America,  cried  out  in  his  native  language ; 
and  that  the  words  he  spoke  had  such  an  effect  upon  these 
people,  that  they  thougnt  there  was  some  connection  be- 
tween the  Irish  tongue  and  their  own,  which  induced  them 
to  give  him  his  liberty.  There,  sir,  is  one  more  discovery 
for  your  inventive  antiquaries;  it  may  lead  them  to  the 
analogy  of  the  Hibernian  grammar  with  that  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, as  well  as  on  the-arts  and  sciences,  manufactures  and 
commerce,  of  these  wild  people. 

^^  But,  to  shew  how  cautious  writers  should  be  in  advanc- 
ing hypothetical  notions,  the  shortest  way  to  America  is 
more  than  thirty  degrees  in  longitude,  through  strong 
currents  and  tempestuous  oceans.  Targe  enough  to  swalloiV 
ten  millions  of  Gallic  flat-bottomed  ships,  ngged  I  know 
not  bow,  *  with  pliant,  well-dressed  skins,  and  anchors  fast- 
ened to  iron  chains/ 

*<  Besides,  they  must  have  had  other  methods  of  working 
their  ships  than  those  they  have  left  us  a  notion  of,  to  navi- 
gate in  tliose  dangerous  seas,  which  make  the  boldest  mari- 
ner tremble.  But  to  come  from  that  new  world,  how  could 
they  find  their  way  in  latitudes  where  fogs  are  so  thick  as  to 
hinder  one  man's  seeing  another  half  way  over  the  ship  ? 

^^  From  what  you  have  seen,  sir,  it  must  appear  very  ex- 
traordinary that  M.  L'Abb6  Cartier  should  conclude  so  po- 
sitively from,  as  he  says,  ^  the  little  documents  which  the 
ancient  authors  have  left  us  ;*  but  it  is  still  more  extraordi- 
nary that  an  academy  of  antiquaries  should  have  crowned 
such  a  work,  especially  when  most  of  the  sea-faring  gentle- 
men of  our  days  are  of  opmion,  that  all  that  has  been  said 
of  the  ancients  on  their  ships  of  war  with  oars  is  fabulous. 

*^  Let  these  gentlemen  remember,  that  Julius  Casar,  in 
his  Commentaries,  is  very  particular  in  the  description  of 
his  engagements  with  the  Egyptian  ships  before  Alexan- 
dria. 

*^  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  reasons  why  our  writers  and 
maciners  do  not  believe  wliat  the  ancients  have  said ;  but  I 
am  persuaded  that  those  who  generally  comment  on  an- 
cient arts  have  very  little  experience  in  those  of  our  times, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  Encyclopedia,    which  are  almost 
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Written  and  copied  by  men  who  make  it  thek  business*  t9 
vrite  on  arts  they  never  have  practised. 

^'  From  this  we  may  concluoei  that  the  knowledge  of  tbd^ 
ancient  ajFts  is  not  easily  obtained  from  the  works  of 
our  present  writers,  who,  for  instance^  name  three^banked^ 
ihips/  &c.  those  with  three  rows  of  oars,  for  want  of  under- 
handing^  the  praetical  part ;  like  those  translaibors  who  un- 
derstand not  the  true  style  of  the  language,  and  much  Ies» 
the  technical  terms  of  arts,  whicb  will  ever  put  in  confinnon 
the  greai^esi  oraloif  in  the  world,  if  he  has  not  experience  \a 
the  art  be  speaks  of^ 

^  As  3NMI:  seey  sir,  I  have  given  some  reasona  to  shew  how: 
fiur  we  are  from  having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
maritime  arts,  t  hope  to  be  excused  if  1  venture  an  opinion^ 
en  what  I  think  raateiiai  for  saving  ships  in  many  cases,  toge- 
ther with  a  gtfeat  number  of  men's  lives.  I  mean  to  take  some-* 
thidg  from  the  ancients^*  ami  af^y  it  to  our  manner  of  act- 
ing, for  which  1^  should  propose  a  premium  :  ^  For  the  best 
manner  of*  tacking  abouv  without  sail  and  with  sail,  to  go  in^ 
and  out  of  port  backwards  and  forwards  without  turning,  in 
all  weathers  eaK:ept  storms  or  strong  winds,  as  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  did ;  this  to  be  done  without  obstruct-' 
ing  the  present  manner  of  working  ships,  one  thousand 
pounds.' 

^^  Many  think  the  Frenchr  are  the  best  theorists  in  naval 
architecture  ;  but  their  method^  as  well  as  those  of  other 
nations,  appears  not  to  be  founded  on  plain  and  fixed  prin- 
ciples ;  for  the  dimensions  of  their  ships  they  are  at  variance 
one  with  the  othef.  For  exampley  says  a  builder  at  Brest^ 
a  ship  ought  to  be  from  175  to  (SO  foet  long,  by  47  to  5Qr 
broad,  and  22  to  25  in  the  bold.  Vessels  of  other  sizes 
have  no  better  rules  :  a  fri{?ate  of  36  guns,  they  say,  ought 
to  be  firom  120  to  130  feet  u»  length,  by  33  or  34  in  breadth, 
and  i  6  or  17  in  the  hold. 

*^  I  shall   not  say   that  such  a  diversity  of  dimension^' 
proves  their  not  having  just  ideas  of  the  proportions  of  their 
art ;  but  I  shall  make  bold  to  put  a  few  q^uestions  to  these 
gentlemen. 

^^  What  inconvenience  would  there  be  in  making  a  first 
rate  ship  oi  200  feet  long,  and  50  broad,  with  a  hold  of 
23  feet  r  It  would  carry  more  sail,  and  go  quicker.  Such 
dimensions  are  so  simple  that  a  child  could  put  them  in  prac-^ 
tice,  since  tl>ey  give  ifour  breadths  for  one  length,  ana  the 
hold  is  in  the  midsiiip.  All  ships  should  be  made  in  these 
proportion3,  that:  is,  in  aliq.uot  parts ;  then  we  should  be 
certain  which  would  be  best  for  diil'ereut  i^ses. 
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^  To  build  frigates  of  108  or  1 10  feet  long  for  thirty  guns, 
merely  for  the  accommodation  of  metal,  is  like  being  glided 
by  accessary  parts  to  find  principles  for  the  direction  of  the 
whole,  whereas  it  should  be  the  subject  which  governs  the 
attribute.  Nothing,  in  short,  is  more  apt  to  lead  into  diffi- 
culties than  reasonmg  from  random  pnnciples,  instead  of 
founding  tbem  on  harmonious  rules,  which  lead  to  true 
maxims,  and  give  the  first  idea  of  the  parts  which  compose 
an  invention.  This  ancient  manner  of  reasoning  is  not 
easily  to  be  found  in  the  modem  contrivers,  who  seldom  or 
never  took  out  of  the  track  they  are  in,  and  even  offer  pre* 
miums  to  understand  a  part  more  of  the  wrong  routine  they 
have  ever  followed.  I  am,  my  good  friend,  your  bumble 
servant, 

«  W.  Blakey." 
_  1792,  Sept. 


XVII.  A  Fragment  of  History  relative  to  the  Revolution. 

Mr.  Urban, 

Therewith  send  you  a  part  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Rose, 
bishop  of  Edinburgh,  to  bishop  Campbell,  at  London,  which 
is  the  more  curious,  as  I  have  never  seen  it  noticed  in  any 
collection  of  papers,  or  history  of  the  times  to  which  it  refers. 
It  accounts  for  the  conduct  of  the  Scots  Episcopal  Clergy 
at  the  Revolution,  and  for  the  suppression  of  the  order  of 
bishops  in  that  kingdooL  From  this  letter,  likewise,  it  may 
fairly  be  inferred,  that,  if  the  Scots  bishops  had  followed 
the  example  of  their  brethren  in  England,  episcopacy  would 
not  only  have  been  tolerated  but  established  in  Scotland ; 
and  that  king  William  would  have  been  much  better  pleased 
to  have  countenanced  the  bishops  there  than  the  Presbyte- 
rians, if  the  bishops  would  have  undertaken  to  have  sup- 
ported his  cause.  But  from  the  perusal  of  the  original,  the 
reader  will  naturally  draw  his  own  conclusion. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 
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Dr.  Rose,  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  to  Bishop  Campbell,  af 
London. 

October  22,  171S 
—Because  you  desire  a  f^\x>n  history  of  my  own  pn>- 
ceedings  and  conduct  when  in  London,  at  the  late  revolu- 
tion, I  sliall,  for  your  satisfaction  and  that  of  others^  set 
down  a  short  and  plain  sum  of  it,  which  is  as  follows. 

Wiien  in  October  in  16S8,  the  Scots  bishops  came  to  know 
the  intended  invaiiion  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  a  good  many 
of  them  being  then  at  Edinburgh,  meeting  togetiier,  con- 
certed and  sent  up  a  loyal  address  to  the  king.  Afterwards, 
in  November,  finding  that  the  prince  was  landed,  and  fore- 
seeing the  dreadful  convulsions  that  were  like  to  ensue, 
and  not  knowing  what  damages  might  arise  thence  both  to 
church  and  state,  resolved  to  send  up  two  of  their  number 
to  the  king,  with  a  renewed  tender  of  their  dntj' ;  instruct- 
ing them  also  to  wait  on  the  bishops  of  England  for  their 
advice  and  assistance,  in  case  that  any  unlucky  thing  might 
possibly  happen  to  occur  with  respect  to  our  church  :  this 
resolution  being  taken,  it  was  represented  by  the  two  arch- 
bishops to  his  majesty's  privy  council,  (in  which  the  lord 
Perth  sat  as  chancellor)  and  was  agreed  to  and  approved  oE 
by  them.  Whereupon,  at  the  next  meeting  of  tne  bishops, 
it  was  not  tlioughi  fit,  even  by  the  archbishops  themselves, 
that  any  of  them  (chough  they  were  men  of  the  greatest 
ability  and  experience]  should  go  up,  as  being  less  accept- 
able to  the  English  bishops,  from  their  having consentedto 
the  taking  off  the.  sanguinary  laws  against  the  Papists,  and 
so  that  undertaking  was  devolved  over  upon  Dr.  Bruce, 
bishop  of  Orkney,  and  me;  be  having  suffered  for  not 
agreeing  to  that  project,  and  I  not  concerned,  as  not  being 
a  oishop  at  that  time;  and  accordingly  a  commission  was 
drawn  up  and  signed  for  us  two,  December  3d,  168B.  The 
bishop  of  Orkney  promising  to  come  back  from  that  coun- 
try in  eight  or  ten  days  time,  that  we  might  journey  toge- 
ther, occasioned  my  stay ;  but  when  that  time  was  elapsed, 
I  had  a  letter  from  him,  signifying  that  he  had  fallen  very 
ill,  and  desiring  me  to  go  up  post,  as  soon  as  I  could,  pro- 
mising to  follow  as  soon  as  health  would  serve ;  whereupon 
I  took  post,  and  in  a  few  days  coming  to  Northallerton, 
where  hearing  of  the  king's  having  left  Rochester,  I  stood 
doubtful  with  myself,  whether  to  go  forward  or  return;  but 
considering  the  various  and  contradictory  accounts  I  had 
got  all  along  upon  the  road,  and  that,  in  case  of  tlie  king's 
retirement,  matters  would  be  so  much  the  more  daiit  and 
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perplexed,  I  resolved  to  go  on,  that  I  might  be  able  to 
give  just  accounts^  of  things  to  my  brethren  here,  from  time 
to  time,  and  have  the  advice  of  English  bishops,  whom  I 
never  doubted  to  find  unalterably  firm  to  their  master's  in- 
terest And  as  this  was  the  occasion  of  my  coming  to  Lon* 
don,  so  by  reason  of  the  continuance  of  the  bishop  of  Oik- 
ney's  illness,  that  difficult  task  fell  to  my  share  alone. 

The  next  day  after  my  arrival  at  London,  I  waited  oil  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,^  (to  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  be 
known,  some  three  years  before)  and  after  my  presenting, 
and  his  grace's  reading,  itiy  commission,  his  grace  said  that 
matters  were  very  dark,  and  the  cloud  so  thick  or  gross 
that  they  could  not  see  through  it;   they  knew  not  well 
what  to  do  for  themselves,  and  far  less  what  advice  to  givo 
me;  that  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  of  bishops  with  him 
that  day,  and  desired  me  to  see  him  a  week  thereafter.     I 
next  waited  on  the  then  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,t  (being  my  ac- 
quaintance also)  who  treated  me  in  such  a  manner  that  I 
could  not  but  see  through  his  inclinations ;  wherefore  I  re* 
solved  to  visit  him  no  more,  nor  to  address  myself  to  any 
others  of  that  order,  till  I  should  have  occasion  to  leiirn 
something:  farther  about  them :  wherefore  the  week  there- 
after  I  repaired  again  to  Lambeth,  and  told  his  erace  all  that 
had  passed  between  St.  Asaph  and  me,  who  smiling  replied, 
that  St.  Asaph  was  a  good  man,  but  an  angry  man,  and 
withall  told  me,  that  matters  still  continued  dark,  and  that 
it  behoved  me  to  wait  the  issue  of  their  convention,  which 
he  suspected  was  only  that  which  could  give   light,  and 
open  the  scene;  but  withall  desired  me  to  come  to  him 
from  time  to  time,  and  if  any  thing  occurred,  he  would  sig- 
nify it  to  me.     In  that  wearisome  season,  (wearisome  to  me, 
because  acquainted  with  few,  save  those  of  our  own  coun- 
trymen, and  of  those  I  knew  not  whom  to  trust)  I  waited  on 
the  bishop  of  London,^  and  entreated  him  to  speak  to  the 
prince,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  persecutions  of  our  clergy,  but 
^o  no  purpose.     I  was  also  with  the  then  Dr.  Burnet,  upon 
the  same  design,  but  with  no  success,  who  told  me  he  did 
pot  meddle  in  Scots  affairs.     1  was  also  earnestly  desired  by 
the  bishop  of  London,  and  the  then  Viscount  of  Tarbat,  and 
6ome  other  Scots  peers,  to  wait  upon  the  prince,  and  to 
present  bim  with  an  address  upon  that  head.     I  asked  whe- 
ther I  or  my  address  would  readily  meet  with  acceptance 
or  success,  if  it  did  not  compliment  the  prince  upon  His 
descent,  to  deliver  us  from  popery  and  slavery;  they  siid 
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that  was  absolutely  necessary.  I  told  them  I  was  neither 
instructed  by  my  constituents  to  do  so^  neither  had  I  my- 
self clearness  to  do  it,  and  that  on  these  terms  I  neither 
could  nor  would  either  visit  or  address  his  highness.  In  that 
season  also,  I  had  the  honour  to  be  acq^uainted,  and  several 
times  visited  the  worthy  Dr.  Turner,  bishop  of  Ely,  whose 
conversation  was  very  useful  to  me,  and  every  way  agree- 
able. And  besides  these  bishops  ahreiady  mentioned,  I  had 
pot  the  honour  to  be  acquainted  with  any  other,  and  thuf 
tlie  whole  time  of  the  convention  was  passed  oflF,  excepting; 
what  was  spent  in  necessary  duties,  and  visiting  our  country- 
men, even  until  the  day  the  dark  scene  was  opened  by 
the  surprising  vote  of  abdication ;  on  which  I  went  over  to 
Lambeth.  What  passed  there  betwixt  his  grace  and  me  (be- 
ing all  private)  it  is  both  needless  and  would  be  very  tedi- 
ous, and  perchance  not  so  very  proper  to  write  it  In  the 
close,  I  told  his  grace  that  I  would  make  ready  to  go  home, 
and  only  wait  on  his  grace  once  more  before  I  took  my 
journey. 

While  I  was  making  my  visits  of  leave  to  my  country- 
men, I  was  surprizingly  told  that  some  two  or  three  of 
them,  attempting  to  go  home  without  passes^  were  the  first 
stage  stopt  upon  the  road,  and  that  none  were  to  expect 
passes  without  waiting  on  the  prince.  Whereupon  I  re- 
paired again  to  Lambeth,  to  have  his  grace^s  advice,  who 
considering  the  necessity  of  that  compliment,  agreed  to  my 
making  it.  Upon  my  applying  to  the  bishop  of  London  to 
introduce  me,  his  lordship  asked  me  whetner  I  had  any 
thing  to  say  to  the  king  (so  was  the  stile  in  England  then) : 
1  replied  I  had  notliing  to  say,  save  that  I  was  going  for 
Scotland,  being  a  member  of  the  convention ;  for  I  underr 
stood  that  without  waiting  on  the  prince,  (that  being  the 
^ost  common  Scots  stile)  I  could  not  have  a  pass,  apd  that 
without  that,  I  must  needs  be  stopt  upon  the  road,  as  sever 
ral  of  my  countrymen  had  been.  His  lordship  asked  me 
again,  saying,  seeing  the  clergy  have  been,  and  are  so 
routed  and  barbarously  treated  by  the  Presbyterians,  will 
you  not  speak  to  the  kin^  to  put  a  stop  to  that,  and  in  fa- 
vour of  your  own  clerey .  My  reply  was,  that  the  prince 
][i4d  been  often  applied  to  in  that  matter  by  several  of  thcj 
nobility,  and  addressed  also  by  the  sufferers  themselves, 
and  yet  all  to  no  purpose,  wherefore  I  could  have  no  hope^ 
that  my  intercessions  would  be  of  any  avail;  but  if  his  lord- 
ship thought  otherwise,  I  would  not  decline  to  make  them. 
His  lordship  asked  me  farther,  whether  any  of  our  countrymen 
would  go  along  with  me,  and  spgke  particularly  of  sir  C^eorge 
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Mackenzie.  I  replied,  I  doubted  nothing  of  that;  \i'heie* 
tjpon  bk  lordship  bid  me  find  him  out,  tliat  both  he  and  { 
vboaid  be  at  court  that  day^  against  three  in  tbc  afternoon, 
and  thsjt  he  would  surely  be  there  to  ixitroduce  us;  alt 
which  (I  having  found  sir  George)  imparted  to  him,  who 
Jiked  it  very  well,  and  said  it  was  a  good  occasion,  and 
wished  that  several  cyf  our  nobility  9Hght  be  advertised 'by 
Us  to  be  there  also;  to  which  I  repued,  that  I  doubted 
much,  whether  coming  in  a  body,  he  {the  prince)  would 
give  us  access ;  and  that  our  nobility  would  be  much 
ofiSended  at  us,  if  coming  to  court  upon  our  invitatioQ,  ac<^ 
cess  should  be  denied  them,  and  therefore  I  thought  it  best 
that  we  alone  should  meet  the  bishop  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, and  advise  with  him  what  was  fit  to  be  done;  which 
was  agreed  to :  and  upon  our  meeting  wit|i  the  bishop,  sir 
Oeorge  made  that  overture  to  his  lordship,  which  he  clewing 
with  very  warmly,  said  he  would  go  into  the  king,  and  see 
if  he  would  appoint  a  time  for  the  Scots  episcopal  nobility 
and  gentry  to  wait  upon  him  in  favour  of  the  clergy  of 
Scotland,  so  sadly  pet>'ecuted.  Whereupon  the  bishop 
leaving  us  in  a  room  of  Whitehall,  njear  adjoining  to  the 
place  where  the  prince  was,  staved  abpve  ^  full  half-hour 
from  us,  and  upon  his  return  told  us,  the  kine^s  answer  was, 
that  he  would  not  allow  us  to  coipe  to  him  in  a  body,  lest 
that  might  give  jealousy  aod  umbrage  to  the  Presbyterians, 
neither  would  he  permit  them  (for  the  same  reason)  to  come 
to  bim  in  numbers ;  and  that  he  would  not  allow  above  two 
of  eitbeir  party  at  a  time  to  speak  to  biip  pn  church  mat- 
ters. 

Then  the  bishop  directing  his  discourse  to  me,  ^aid,  My 
lord,  you  see  that  the  king,  having  thrown  himself  upon  the 
water,  must  keep  himself  a  swimming  with  one  hand.  The 
Presbytefia06  have  joined  him  closely,  and  offer  to  support 
him,  and  therefore  he  cannot  cast  them  off,  unless  he  could 
see  bow  otherwise  he  can  be  served.  And  the  king  bids 
aie  tell  you,  that  he  knmvs  the  state  of  Scotland  much 
•better  than  he  did  when  he  was  in  Holland  ;  for  while  there, 
he  was  made'  believe  that  Scotland,  generally  all  over,  was^ 
Presbyterians,  but  no^  he  sees  that  the  great  body  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  are  for  episcopacy,  and  it  is  the  trading 
and  inferior  sort  are  for  presbytery  ;  wherefore  he  bids  me 
tell  you,  that,  if  you  will  undertake  to  serve  him  to  the  pur- 
pose that  he  is  served  here  in  England,  he  will  take  you  by 
the  hand,  support  the  church  and  order,  and  throw  oS  the 
Presbyterians. 

My  answer  to  this  was,  My  Lord,  I  cauuotb\\t\.V\ax\\w>!cv'^ 
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prince  for  his  frankness  and  offer;  but  withall  I  must  tell 
your  lordship,  that,  when  I  came  from  Scotland,  neither  my 
brethren  nor  I  apprehended  any  such  revolution  as  I  have 
seen  now  in  England,  and  therefore  I  neither  was,  nor  could 
be,  instructed  by  them  what  answer  to  make  to  the  prince's 
oifer,  and  therefore  what  I  say,  is  not  in  their  name,  but 
only  my  private  opinion ;  which  is,  that  I  truly  think  they 
will  not  serve  the  prince  so  as  he  is  served  in  England,  that 
is,  as  I  take  it,  to  make  him  their  king,  nor  give  their  suf- 
frage for  his  being  king ;  and  though  as  to  this  matter,  I  can 
say  nothing  in  their  name,  and  as  from  them,  yet  for  myself 
I  must  say,  that,  rather  than  do  so,  I  will  abandon  all  the 
interest  that  either  I  have,  or  may  expect  to  have,  in  Bri* 
tain.  Upon  this  the  bishop  commended  my  openness  and 
ingenuity,  and  said  he  believed  it  was  so ;  for,  says  he,  all 
the  time  you  have  been  here,  neither  have  you  waited  on 
the  king,  nor  have  any  of  your  brethren,  the  Scots  bishops, 
made  any  address  to  him,  so  the  king  must  be  excused  for 
standing  by  the  Presbyterians. 

Immediately  upon  this,  the  prince  going  somewhere 
abroad,  comes  through  our  room,  and  sir  George  Macken- 
zie  takes  leave  of  him,  in  very  few  words.  I  applied  to  the 
bishop,  and  said.  My  lord,  there  is  now  no  farther  place  for 
application,  in  our  church  matters,  and  this  opportunity  for 
taking  leave  of  the  prince  is  lost ;  wherefore  I  be^  that  your 
lordship  would  introduce  me  for  that  effect,  if  you  can, 
next  day  about  ten  or  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  which  his 
lordship  promised  and  performed  ;  and  upon  my  being  ad- 
mitted into  the  prince's  presence,  he  came  three  or  four 
steps  forward  from  his  company,  and  prevented  me,  by 
saying.  My  lord,  are  you  going  for  Scotland  ?  My  reply  was. 
Yes,  sir,  if  you  have  any  commands  for  me.  Then  he  said, 
I  hope  you  will  be  kind  to  me,  and  follow  the  example  of 
England;  wherefore  being  somewhat  difiiculted  how  to 
make  a  mannerly  and  discreet  answer,  without  entangUng 
myself,  I  readily  replied.  Sir,  I  will  serve  you  so  far  as  law, 
reason,  or  conscience  will  allow  me.  How  this  answer 
pleased  I  cannot  well  tell,  but  it  seems  the  limitations  and 
conditions  of  it  were  not  acceptable,  for  instantly  the  prince, 
without  saying  any  more,  turned  away  from  me  and  went 
back  to  his  company.  Considering  what  had  passed  the 
day  before,  I  was  much  surprised  to  find  the  prince  accost 
me  in  these  terms ;  but  I  presume,  that  either  the  bishop 
(not  having  time)  had  not  acquainted  him  with  what  had 
passed,  or  that  the  prince  proposed  to  trv  what  might  be 
made  of  me  by  the  honour  he  did  me  ot'  that  immediate 
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demand.  And  as  that  was  the  first,  so  it  was  the  last  time,  I 
}iad  the  honour  to  speak  with  his  highness.  The  things  I 
write  were  not  only  upon  the  matter,  but  in  the  self-same 
individual  words,  that  I  have  set  them  down.  Whether 
.what  the  bishop  of  Lofldon  delivered  as  from  the  prince, 
was  so,  or  not,  I  cannot  certainly  say  ;  but  I  think  his  lord- 
ship's word  was  good  enough  for  that:  or  whether  the 
prince  would  have  stood  by  his  promise,  of  casting  off  the 

Eresbyterians  and  protecting  us,  in  case  we  had  come  in  to 
is  interest,  I  will  not  determine;  though  this  seems  the 
most  probable  to  me,  and  that  for  these  reasons:  he  had 
the  Presbyterians  sure  on  his  side,  both  from  inclination  and 
interest,  many  of  them  having  come  over  with  him,  and  the 
rest  having  appeared  so  warmly  for  him,  that  with  no  good 
grace,  imaginable,  could  they  return  to  king  James's  in« 
terest ;  next  by  gaining,  as  he  might  presume  to  gain,  the 
episcopal  nobility  and  gentry,  which  be  saw  was  a  great 
party,  and  consequently  that  king  James  would  be  deprived 
of  his  principal  support ;  then  he  saw  what  a  hardship  it 
would  be  upon  the  church  of  England,  and  of  what  bad  con- 
sequence to  see  episcopacy  rumed  in  Scotland;  who  no 
doubt  would  have  vigoroii:>ly  interposed  for  us,  if  we  by 
our  carriage  could  have  been  brought  to  justify  their  mea- 
sures. 

And  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this,  for  after  my  coming 
down  here,  my  lord  St.  Andrew  and  I  taking  occasion  to 
wait  on  duke  Hamilton,  his  grace  told  us,  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore the  sitting  down  of  the  convention,  that  he  had  it  in 
special  charge  from  king  William,  that  nothing  should  be 
done  to  the  prejudice  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  in  case 
the  bishops  could  by  any  means  be  brought  to  befriend  his 
interest,  and  prayed  us  most  pathetically  for  our  own  sake 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  church  of  England ;  to  which 
my  lord  St,  Andrew  replied,  that  both  by  natural  allegiance, 
the  laws,  and  the  mo^t  solemn  oaths,  we  were  engaged  in 
the  king's  intere3t,  and  that  we  were  by  God's  grace  to 
stand  by  it  itf  the  face  of  all  dangers,  and  to  the  greatest 
losses ;  subjoining  that  his  grace's  quality  and  influence  put 
it  in  bis  hands  to  do  his  majesty  tne  greatest  service,  and 
himself  the  surest  honour;  and  if  he  acted  otherwise,  it 
mieht  readily  lie  as  a  heavy  tache  and  curse  both  upon  hin;« 
self  and  his  facnilv.  I  can  say  no  more  for  want  of  papef, 
save  that  I  am  as  before, 

Alex.  Edinb, 
rt74,  Jpril. 
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XVISL  Accoont  of  King  John's  Death,  from  an  aacient  MS, 

Mr.  Urbak, 

J  SEND  you  herewith^  copied  from  an  ancient  MS.  in  my 
poaseisiony  an  accoast^of  the  death  of  King  Jc^n,  which 
Bapin  rejects,  (and  his  translator  after  him),  because  no 
contemporaiy  writer  mentions  the  same,  and  on  the  impro-' 
bahjiity  of  a  man  poisoning  himself  to  be  revenged  of  ano^ 
ihen  A  dissertator  on  the  history  of  this  reign  however 
(whose  tract  is  added  to  the  fifth  volume  of  the  kst  octavo 
edition)  gives  very  eood  reasons  for  receiving  this  account, 
which  (accordmg  to  Mr.  Tindal)  is  first  mentioned  in  Eng- 
lish by  CaxtoB,  a  monk.  Whether  this  MS.  historv»  which 
is  contioued  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
ibe  third,  and  comes  with  internal  evidence  of  being  the 
production  of  a  monkish  writer,  be  written  by  that  Caxton, 
I  leave  to  some  of  jrour  ingenious  correspondents  to  deter- 
mioe. 

'^  The  barons  of  Engelond  had  so  hughe  partjre  and  heipe 
tliurg^h  Lx>wys  the  kjmges  sone  of  Fraunce,  that  kyng  Jonn 
wist  not  milder  for  to  tume,  ne  gone;  and  so  it  felle,  that 
he  wolde  have  gon  to  Nichole,*  and  as  he  wente  thiderward 
he  come  to  the  abbey  of  Swynesbened,t  and  ther  he  abode 
i)  dajres.  And  as  he  sat  at  mete,  he  axed  a  monke  of  the 
hows,  how  meche  a  lof  was  worth  that  was  set  bjHTore  hym  at 
the  Cable ;  and  the  nK>nke  seide  cbat  the  lof  was  worth  but 
an  hal^nny.  *^  O,  quod  he,  tho  here  is  gret  chepe  of 
hreed ;  now,  qood  tb<^  Kyng,  &  I  may-ly  ve  such  a  lof  schal 
be  worth  xxd.  or  half  yeer  be  agon.*'  And  when  he  had 
teyd  this  word  mycb  he  thog4)te  &  oft  t\'me  siked,  and 
Bome)  A^  ete  of  the  breed,  and  seyd,  '^  be  God  the  word  I 
have  spoke  it  acbal  be  soth.^  The  monke  that  stood  before 
the  ]gmg,  was  for  this  woord  fol  sory  in  herte,  and  thogbte 
jBatherehewold  hymselfe  souffire  pitous  deth,  andthoglitif 
he  «>]rghte  ovdeigne  therefore  some  maner  remedye.  And 
iioo&e  the  monke  went  to  his  abbot,  &  was  schreven^  of 
l^rm  ft.  told  the  abbot  al  that  the  kyng  seyde,  and  prayed 
hi8  abbot  for  to  assoylell  him,  for  he  wold  geve  the  kyo|; 
Mich  a  watsayll^  that  all  Engelond  schuld  be  glad  thereol. 


PWP^WW^*^^^!!  I  I    I'       M  ■  I  ^     I  I  l|    ■  ■     ■■     ■  ,      ,  >  ■       >■         P  ■      ■■  '   ■■  ■■      'III        *■ 

*  Lincoln.     Rapin,  ^  Swines-head»  or  Swinstead.        \  tpok. 

(  confjBvcd  by^  h^m.         |j  to  ^ive  him  absolotion. 
^  ^  WatsayH,  wassail  or  wasscl,  a  Saxon  phrase  used  on  »1rinking  heiVhs, 
literally  si^ifyiui;  your  health;  from  thence  the  bowl  ut/id  on  th  s  oi-c^sioa 
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Ik  jojfull*  Tho  went  the  monke  into  a  g»rdy«^  if,  Ibn^e  i^ 
gret  tode  tberin;  !l  noipe  he^  up,  St  p^it  bere  in  a  cupjpe^ 
(L  felled  it  with  good  good  ale,  »  prickked  tbie  tpde  tbprgb 
with  a  broche^  meny  tyines,  tul  that  the  veDyme  ^ooie  out 
in  eche  side,  in  to  the  cuppe.  And  tho  noo^  the  cupp^  & 
hroght  it  before  the  kyng,  and  koelyng  seyde,  ^^  Sir,  qM04 
he,  watsayll^  for  never  dayes  of  youre  lyf  ne  dxwk  ye  ^ 
such  a  cuppe.*'  *^  The  begynne,  .monke,*'  4)uod  a^e  kypgs 
&  the  monke  dranke  a  gret  draught  &  toke  the  kyi^  j^ 
cuppe,  &  the  k)^g  also  dranke  a  gret  draught,  and  3et  doun 
the  cuppe.  The  monke  anon  right  went  iqto  the  feri|iery,t 
ft,  ther  aide  anon,  on  whos  soule  God  hate  mercy.  Ainen* 
And  fy ve  monkes  syngen  for  his  soule  speciallichj];  S^  ^obi}) 
ivhiie  the  abbey  stant.  The  kyng  aros  up  anon  fui  evyi  af: 
ese,  &  coonnaoaed  to  remove  the  table,  and  axi^d  after  tb# 
flQonke,  find  men  told  him  that  he  was  dede,  fpr  his  ^ombf^ 
was  broke  la  sunder.  W(ien  the  kyng  herd  this  tydyug^ 
he  commanded  for  to  trusse,  but  a)  it  was  for  npght  for  faM 
^ely  began  so  to  swelle  for  the  drynk  that  he  drank,  that  be 
^ide  wit^inoe  ij  dayes  aftir  in  the  castell  of  Newerkj  and  bi§ 
body  was  yburyed  at  Wynchestre.^" 

1785,  ifurcA. 


XIX.  Memoirs  of  Richaid  Plantagenet,  (a  natural  (Son  of 
Ricbard  III.)  who  died  22d.  Dec.  1350.  (4.  £dw.  VL)  In  a  Let^ 
ler  from  Dr.  Thomas  Brett,  to  Dr.  William  Warreo,  Ppe^i^CBt 
of  Trinity  HalL 

Dear  Will, 

^  ♦  ♦  ♦  NOW  for  the  story  of  Richard  Plantagenet 
Iq  the  year  1720,  (I  have  forgot  the  particular  fiay,  only 
remember  it  was  about  Michaelmas)  1  waited  on  the  kite 
lord  Henea^e,  earl  of  Winchelsea,  at  Eastwell-house,  and 
found  him  sitting  with  the  register  of  the  parish  of  Eastwell 
lyin^  open  before  him.  He  told  me,  t&at  be  had  been 
looking  there  to  see  who  of  his  own  femiiy  were  mentioned 
in  it.    But,  says  he,  I  have  a  curiosity  here  to  show  you. 

WM  Called  •  wassel-bpwi.    Jehn  beisg  desoeaded  Irani  the  Saiipo  vmce  df 

kin$»,  the  monk's  address  on  tbU  occasion  was  peculiarly  flAUeriqSi  «nd  iptajf 
be  supposed  ^ery  pleasing  to  the  king. 

*  A  spit,  or  any  sharp  instrument.     It  is  a  French  word* 

f  The  Infirmary.  {  Specially  appointed. 

j  It  should  be  Worcester. 
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And  then  shewed  me,  and  I  immediately  transcribed  it  into 
myalmanacky  "  Richard  Plantagenet  was  bury ed  the  22d. 
daye  of  December,  anno  ut  supra.  Ex  Registro  de  East- 
weil,  sub  anno,  1550."  This  is  all  the  register  mentions  of 
him ;  so  that  we  cannot  say,  whether  he  was  buried  in  the 
church  or  church*yard ;  nor  is  there  now  any  other  memo- 
rial of  him  except  the  tradition  in  the  family,  and  some  little 
marks  where  his  house  stood.  The  story  my  lord  told  me 
was  this: 

When  sir  Thomas  Moyle  built  that  house,  (Eastwell* 
Place)  he  observed  his  chief  bricklayer,  whenever  he  left 
oflF  work  retired  with  a  book.  Sir  Thomas  had  curiosity  to 
know  what  book  the'  man  read ;  but  was  some  time  before 
he  could  discover  it ;  he  still  putting  the  book  up  if  any 
one  came  toward  him.  However,  at  last,  sir  Thomas  sur- 
prised him,  and  snatched  the  book  from  him,  and  looking 
into  it  found  it  to  be  Latin.  Hereupon,  he  examined  him, 
and  finding  he  pretty  well  understood  that  language,  he  in- 
quired, how  he  came  by  his  learning :  hereupon,  the  man 
told  him,  as  he  had  been  a  good  master  to  him,  he  would 
venture  to  trust  him  with  a  secret  he  had  never  before  re- 
vealed to  any  one.  He  then  informed  him,  that  be  was 
boarded  with  a  Latin  school-master,  without  knowing  who 
his  parents  were,  till  he  was  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old ; 
only  a  gentleman  (who  took  occasion  to  acquaint  him  he 
was  no  relation  to  him)  came  once  a  quarter,  and  paid  for 
his  board,  and  took  care  to  see  that  he  wanted  nothing. 
And,  one  day,  this  gentleman  took  him,  and  carried  him  to 
a  fine  great  house,  where  he  passed  through  several  stately 
rooms,  in  one  of  which  he  left  him,  bidding  him  stay 
there. 

.  Then  a  man,  finely  drest  with  a  star  and  garter,  came  to 
^im ;  asked  him  some  questions,  talked  kindly  to  him,  and 
gave  him  some  money.  Then  the  fore-mentioned  gentle-* 
naan  returned,  and  conducted  him  back  to  his  school. 

Some  time  after,  the  same  gentleman  came  to  him  again, 
with  a  horse  and  proper  accoutrements,  and  told  him,  he 
must  take  a  journey  with  him  into  the  country.  They  went 
into  Leicestershire,  and  came  to  Bosworth  field;  and  he 
was  carried  to  king  Richard  HL's  tent.  The  king  embraced 
him,  and  told  him  ne  was  his  son.  ^^  But,  child,*'  says  he, 
**  to-morrow  I  must  fight  for  my  crown.  And,  assure  your^ 
self,  if  I  lose  that,  I  will  lose  my  life  too :  but  I  hope  to 
preserve  both.  Do  you  stand  in  such  a  place,  (directing 
him  to  a  particular  pl^ce)  where  you  may  see  the  battle, 
out  of  danger.    And  when  1  have  gained  the  victory,  come 
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to  me ;  I  will  then  own  vou  to  be  mine,  and  take  care  of 
you.  But,  if  I  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  the 
battle,  then  shift  as  well  as  you  can,  and  take  cwre  to  let 
nobody  know  that  I  am  your  father;  for  no  mercy  will  be 
shewed  to  any  one  so  nearly  related  to  me."  Then  the 
kin^  gave  him  a  purse  of  gold,  and  dismissed  him. 

He  followed  tne  king's  directions.  And,  when  he  saw 
the  battle  was  lost,  and  the  king  killed,  he  hasted  to  Lon- 
don, sold  his  horse  and  fine  clothes ;  and  the  better  to  con- 
ceal himself  ifrom  all  suspicion  of  being  son  to  a  king,  and 
that  he  mi^ht  have  means  to  live  by  his  honest  labour,  he 
put  himselt  apprentice  to  a  bricklayer.  But,  having  a  com- 
petent skill  in  the  Latin  tongue,  he  was  unwilling  to  lose  it; 
and  having  an  inclination  also  to  reading,  and  no  delight  in 
the  conversation  of  those  he  was  obliged  to  work  wiw,  he 
generally  spent  all  the  time  he  had  to  spare  in  reading  by 
himself. 

Sir  Thomas  said,  ^^You  are  now  old,  and  almost  past 

irour  labour;  I  will  ^ive  you  the  running  of  my  kitchen  as 
ong  as  you  live."  He  answered,  "  Sir,  you  have  a  nume- 
rous family;  I  have  been  used  to  live  retired;  give  me 
leave  to  liiiiild  a  house  of  one  room  for  myself,  in  such  a 
field,  and  there,  with  your  good  leave,  I  will  live  and  die." 
Sir  Thomas  granted  his  request;  he  built  his  house,  and 
there  continued  to  his  death. 

I  suppose  (though  my  lord  did  not  mention  it)  that  he 
went  to  eat  in  the  family,  and  then  retired  to  his  hut.  My 
lord  said,  that  there  was  no  park  at  that  time ;  but  when  the 
park  was  made,  that  house  was  taken  into  it,  and  continued 
standing  till  his  (my  lord's)  father  pulled  it  down.  **  But," 
said  my  lord,  ^*  I  would  as  soon  have  pulled  down  this 
house ; .  meaning  Eastwell-place. 

I  have  been  computing  the  age  of  this  Richard  Plantage- 
net  when  he  died,  and  hnd  it  to  be  about  81.  For  Richard 
IIL  was  killed  August  23,  1485,  (which  substracted  from 
1550,  there  remains  65)  to  which  add  16,  (for  the  age  of 
Richard  Plantagenet  at  that  time)  and  it  makes  81.  But, 
though  he  lived  to  that  age,  he  could  scarcely  enjoy  his  re- 
tirement in  his  little  house  above  two  or  three  years,  or  a 
little  more.  For  I  find  by  Philpot,  that  Sir  Thomas  Moyle 
did  not  purchase  the  estate  of  Eastwell,  till  about  the  year 
1543  or  4.  We  may  therefore  reasonably  suppose,  that,  upon 
his  building  a  new  house  on  his  purchase,  he  could  not 
come  to  live  in  it  till  1546,  but  that  his  workmen  were  con- 
tinued to  build  the  walls  a*Jout  his  gardens,  and  other  con- 
veniences off  from  the  house.    And  till  he  came  to  live  in 
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the  house,  he  cotilcf  not  well  have  dn  opportunity  6f  ofe^err- 
ing  bow  Richard'  Plantagetiet  retirea  with  his  book.  So 
diat  it  was  probably  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1546^ 
wheil  Richard  and  Sir  Thomas  hkd  the  fore-Ulehtioried  dia- 
lograe  together.  Consequently,  Richard  could  not  build 
his  house,  and  have  it  dry  enough  for  him  to  live  in,  till  the 
year  1547.  So  that  he  must  be  77  or  78  years  of  age  before 
ue  biUl  his  writ  of  ease.    ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Iant« 

Dear  Brother  WiU^ 

Your  humble  Servant, 

THO.  BRETt, 

spring  Grove^  Sept.  I,  1733. 

The  Story  rf  Htchard  Plantagetiet  authenticated. 

Sir, 
T H^  anecdote  concerning  Richard  Plantaffenet,  natural 
son  of  our  king  Richard  III.  reprinted  in  your  last  magazine 
from  Mr.  PecVs  Desiderata  (Juriosa^  I  observe,  has  been 
from  tliedce  republished  in  some  of  the  evenirijg;  papers. 
A  gentleman,  however,  who  signs  R.  T.  in  the  ^4  S^mes^s 
Chronicle  of  August  8,  seems  to  entertain  some  doubt  con- 
cerning the  authenticity  of  that  storj',  for  he  says,  "At 
that  time  (that  is,  when  the  Desiderata  Curiosa  were  pub- 
lished) I  was  informed  that  there  was  not  the  least  founda- 
tion for  the  story^  the  whole  being  forged  with  a  view  to 
impose  upon  the  credulity  of  Mr.  Peck,  by  a  person  who 
certaini/ succeeded,  if  that  was  his  design.''  ^fow  sir.  Dr. 
Thomas  Brett,  of  Spring  Grove,  near  Eastwell,  was  the 
person  that  penned  the  story,  or  that  first  put  down  the 
traditionary  account  in  writing,  with  a  view  ot  obli^ng  his 
countryman,  Dr.  William  Warren,  who  was  then  fellow  of 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  there  resident  Dr.  Brett 
and  Dr.  Warren,  both  of  whom  I  well  know,  were  very  se- 
rious men,  and  incapable  of  forming  a  design  of  imposing 
Upon  any  body,  in  a  point  of  history  especially,  and  this  is 
DO  more  than  a  piece  of  justice  which  I  owe  to  their  irre- 
proachable characters.  The  gentlemen  goes  on,  '^  the  truth 
of  the  relation  may  be  easily  established,  or  refuted,  by 
searching  into  the  register  of  Eastwell;  and  therefore  if 
any  of  your  correspondents  will  give  themselves  the  trouble 
of  inquiring  into  the  reality  of  this  strange  and  improbable 
story,  it  will  be  esteemed  a  particular  favour  by  your  con- 
stant reader,  &c.''  If  by  the  reality  of  the  story,  ne  means 
the  whole  of  the  anecdote,  I  profess  I  can  neither  give,  nor 
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firocare  any  furtber  account  of  Richard  Planta^enet  ihxd 
what  Dr.  Brett  has  gi^en,  the  parties  being  long  smee  dead; 
and  can  only  say,  that  when  i  lived  in  the  ileighboufhoo<f 
ef  Eastwell,  which  I  did  many  years,  the  tradition  very*  cur^ 
xient^'  ran,  aa  the  doctor  has  delirered  it;  but  if  R.  T.  mil 
be  content  with  a  literal  extract  from  the  old  register  of 
Kastweil^  concerning  the  person  in  question,  I  am  ready  to 
oblige  him  in  that,  by  assuring  him,  that  I  copied  vetbatimy 
above  thirty  years  ago  the  following  entry  from  thence. 

'Richard  Piantagenec  was  buryed  the  22d  daye  of  De-< 
•ember  anno  at  supnL^  i.  e.  1 5501 

All  1  shall  laitber  say,  is^  and  diis  I  think  may  give  some 
fliiUsfactiony  that  Richard  III.  certainly  had  a  bastard  son  of 
ifae  nanfe  of  Richard,  see  Mr.  Drake's  Ehoimcumj  p.  117, 
i^ihere  you  will  find,  Aat  he  was  knighted,  when  a  youth, 
by  hi0  fiidiefy  at  York 

lam,  Sir, 

Yours, 

T.  Row.* 

Sir,  Aug.  lOth,  1767. 

How  firue  the  story  of  Richard  Plantagenet  may  be,  I 
cannot  say  ;  but  the  words  of  the  register  of  Eastwell,  are  • 
exactly  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Brett. — It  is  also  remarkable,  that^ 
in  the  same  register,  whenever  any  of  noble  family  was  bu« 
tied,  this  V  mark  is  prefixed  to  the  name ;  and  the  same 
itaark  is  put  to  that  of  Richard  Pianugenet. 

P.  Parsons, 

Rector  of  Eastwell. 
17€J,  Jufyj  Aug. 
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Mk.  Ueban,  Dec.  \^ 

I  WAS  much  surprised,  in  reading  your  last  magazine,  to 
find  a  letter  from  one  of  your  correspondents,  who  signd 
himself  F.  Pigott,  in  which  he  laments  a  sacrilege  commit- 
ted on  the  supposed  bones  of  king  Henry  L  which  werer 
some  time  since  dug  up  amidst  the  ruins  of  Reading  Ab- 
bey.  1  have  hitherto  been  withheld  from  troubling  yoa 
with  my  remarks  on  that  circums^mce,  by  a  consciousness 
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[*  The  papers  wiUi  this  signature,  as  wdl  as  with  that  of  At/  Gitiuege,  are 
from  the  pen  of  the  late  Hcv .  Di'.  SaitaiW«l  Pe^gCr    JG.  \ 
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of  the  little  skill  I  possess  in  antiquarian  researches :  nor 
should  I  now  have  ventured  to  assert  my  opinion  against 
one  so  much  my  superior  both  in  years  and  knowledge  as 
Mr.  P.  did  not  that  gentleman's  mis^information,  and  bis 
mis-statement  of  facts,  arising  probably  from  that  cause, 
render  some  answer  indispensably  necessary. 

Mr.  P.  informs  us,  that,  *^  in  digging  a  foundation  for  a 
house  of  correction,  on  the  spot  where  the  old  abbejr  stood, 
a  vault  was  discovered,  the  only  one  there,  and  which  was 
of  curious  workmanship  ;  that  in  the  vault  was  a  leaden 
coffin  almost  devoured  by  time;  that  a  perfect  skeleton  was 
contained  therein,  which  undoubtedly  was  the  king's,  from 
the  distinguished  appearance  of  the  coffin,  and  the  vault  in 
which  it  was  interred,  and  more  particularly  from  several 
fragments  of  rotten  leather  found  in  the  coffin,  the  body  of 
tliat  king  beine  said  to  have  been  wrapped  in  tanned  ox- 
hides.^' If  it  should  be  proved  that  these  assertions  of 
Mr.  P.  are  well-founded,  and  that  it  really  was  the  body  of 
the  king,  no  one,  I  trust,  will  hesitate  to  join  with  him  in 
condemning  the  sacrilege  he  mentions  ;  but  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  should  appear  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
them  groundless,  there  will  be  little  need  for  those  lamenta- 
tions which  Mr.  P.  has  so  liberally  poured  forth. 

A  leaden  coffin  was  indeed  dug  up  about  eighteen  inches 
beneath  the  surface.  But  no  appearance  whatever  of  a 
vault  was  discovered.  I  was  myself  at  Reading  a  few  days 
after,  and  saw  the  spot  where  it  was  taken  up.  The  whole 
breadth  of  the  chasm  could  not  be  more  than  two  feet,  and 
there  was  nothing  which  could  lead  to  a  supposition  that 
there  ever  had  been  a  vault.  This  intelligence  is  confirmed 
by  a  fri-end,  who  was  himself  a  spectator,  and  who  has  since, 
at  my  request,  made  particular  inquiries  on  the  spot.  As 
Mr.  r.  has  adduced  the  vault  as  an  argument  that  it  really 
was  the  body  of  Henry  I.  if  no  vault  was  discovered,  the 
argument  will  at  least  be  of  equal  force,  that  it  was  not  his 
body.  All  writers  agree  that  he  was  buried  with  great 
state.  *^  Corpus  regium  de  Normannia  ad  Radingum  allatum 
est,  et  aromatibus  conditum,  et  post  tres  menses  solennit^r 
in  eadem  ecclesia,  quam  ipse  a  fundamentis  construxerat, 
venerabilem  sepulturam,  quam  vivus  posuit,  praesente  rege 
Stephano  cum  multis  magnatibus,  accepit."  l^atth.  fVest- 
minsL  p.  35.  fol.  Lond.  1570.  *' Cadaver  regis  apud  Ra- 
dingum, in  ecclesia,  quam  ipse  fundaverat,  regaliter  est  se- 
Kultum,  praesentibus  archiepiscopid,  episcopis,  etmagnati- 
us  regni."  Math.  Paris,  p.  74,  ed.  Wats,  Lond.  1640. 
^'  Corpus  deportatur  ad  Redyngium  oppidum,  magnaque 
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-ftm'erali  pompa  sepulturae  datiir."  Polydm^e  Vergil^  p.  19^, 
ed.  Basil.  1534.  It  is  not  therefore  improbable,  as  so  much 
ceremony  was  used  in  his  funeral,  that  it  should  be  ex^ 
tended  also  to  the  place,  and  that  he  should  be  laid  in 
something  better  than  a  common  grave,  especially  as  we 
find  mention  made  of  his  tomb  :  Pat.  21  Ric.  11.  p.  3.  m.  16, 
"**  confirm,  libertatum,  modo  abbas  -intra  unum  annum  ho- 
neste  repararet  tumbam  et  imaginem  regis  Henrici  funda- 
torisibiaem  humati.*'  Tann.  Notiiia  Alonasticay  p.  15.  Lond, 
1 744. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  makes  still  more 
against  it.  He  is  said,  by  writers  of  good  authority,  to  have 
been  buried  in  the  church.  **  His  bodie  was  conveied  into 
England,  and  buried  at  Reading,  within  the  abbey  church 
ivhich  he  had  founded."  Holinsh,  CAron.  vol.  III.  p.  45. 
**  This  town  king  Henry  I.  most  stately  beautified  with  a 
rich  monastery,  where,  in  the  collegiate  church  of  the  ab- 
bey, himself  and  cjueene  (who  both  lay  veiled  and  crowned,) 
with  their  daughter  Maud  the  empresse,  called  the  lady  of 
England,  were  interred,  as  the  private  history  of  the  place 
avoucbeth,  though  others  bestow  the  bodies  of  these  two 
Cjueenes  elsewhere.**  Speed'*s  Theatre  of  the  Evipire  of 
Great  Britain^  p.  27,  ed.  Lond.  1614.  One  writer  specifies 
the  spot  as  before  the  altar:  **  Corpus  itaque  Radingas  de- 
latum  cum  honore  debito  in  ipsa  ecclesia  ante  altare  sepul- 
tum  est."  Gepvase  of  Cant.  v.  Historic  Anglia  Scriptores 
Decern,  p.  1340,  ed.  Loivl.  1652.  From  these  evidences, 
and  from  other  conclusions,  there  appears  every  reason  to 
belieye  that  he  was  buried  there.  Now,  by  the  plan  of  this 
church,  ingeniously  and  accurately  traced  by  sir  Henry  En- 
glefield,  hart,  v.  yhrhaologta,  vol.  VI.  p.  61,  it  a))pears,  that 
the  extreme  boundary  on  the  eastern  side  is  at  the  distance 
of  abbut  180  feet  from  the  piece  of  wall,  against  which  a 
small  house  is  built.  The  distance  of  the  spot  where  the 
coffin  was  dug  up  from  the  abovementioned  piece  of  wall  is 
about  240  feet  towards  the  east,  and  about  24  towards  the 
south,  which  can  never  have  been  within  the  limits  of  the 
phurch. 

The  account  of  the  fragments  of  rotten  leather,  I  own, 
stumbled  me  much.  I  found  your  correspondent's  informa- 
tion, that  Hemy  I.  .was  wrapped  in  tanned  ox -hides,  con- 
firmed by  almost  every  writer  who  has  mentioned  his  death. 

This  appeared  to  carry  much  weight  with  it,  and,  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidences,  was  indeed  one  of  the  strongest  that 
eould  be  adduced.     I  accordingly  applied  to  a  friend  oi)  the 
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spot  to  send  me  the  most  minute  intelliffence  with  respeot 
to  the  leather ;  and  from  his  letter^  which  is  now  before 
me,  it  is  plain  they  can  have  no  authority  in  the  present 
question.  I  will  give  you  his  own  words :  ^^  So  far  from  the 
pieces  of  leather  giving  an  indication  of  its  being  Henry  L 
that  the  plumber  assured  me  those  pieces  were  the  rem«- 
nants  of  an  old  slipper,  which  though  perfect  when  disco* 
vered,  crumbled  to  pieces  as  soon  as  touched,  and  left  no* 
thing  of  its  shape  a!nd  form  but  the  stitches,  which  wer^ 
very  discernible.^'  His  account  of  the  coffin  is,  that  it  wa^ 
about  eight  feet  lonc^,  seven  inches  high,  roofed  at  the  top, 
the  ridge  fluted,  and  remarkably  thick  with  lead  ;  that  tb# 
lid  was  ornamented  with  a  few  studs  in  form  of  diamqiKls  ; 
i^at  there  was  an  inscription  in  brass,  which  was  sent  to  the 
Antiquarian  Society,  undistinguishable  except  the  two  ini* 
Mai  letters,  which  the  plumber  does  not  now  recollect  He 
further  adds,  that  the  skull  was  examined  by  a  very  skilful 
find  experienced  sureeon  of  Reading,  who  gave  it  as  his 
ppinion,  that  it  was  of  a  young  person  under  thirty  years  of 
U[e ;  and  that  the  plumber  assured  him  he  had  not  the  leas( 
idea  that  it  could  be  the  coffin  of  Henry  I.  frcmi  the 
state  of  the  lead,  which  was  cast  in  the  modem  manner,  aa 
^ey  had  not  at  that  time  attained  to  so  great  perfection  iii 
casting  it. 

There  seems,  therefore,  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
iiras  not  the  body  of  Henry  I.  It  is  probable  he  was  burie4 
}sx  a  vault ;  but  no  vault  w&s  here  discovered :  the  spot 
where  the  coffin  was  found  by  no  means  agrees  with  the 
place  of  his  burial,  mentioned  by  historians ;  the  fragments 
of  rotten  leather,  the  only  argument  which  seemed  to  be  of 
weight,  are  proved  to  have  no  authority :  and,  from  other 
appearances,  t^bere  are  evident  marks  both  of  a  later  date, 
wA  of  a  younger  person.  Perhaps  also  the  length  of  the 
coffin  may  be  some  proof  against  it,  as  Henry  is  said  to  have 
been  of  middling  stature. 

But  there  is  another  circumstance,  which,  if  true,  will  put 
the  matter  past  all  doubL  It  is  expressly  said  by  Sandford, 
that  at  the  Reformation,  his  tomb  was  destroyed,  and  his 
bones  thrown  out ;  ^'  But  well  might  the  memory  thereof 
(bis  nfK>QQment)  perish,  and  be  buried  in  the  rubbish  of 
oblivion,  when  the  bones  of  this  prince  could  not  enjoy  re- 
pose in  bis  grave  (not  more  happy  in  a  quiet  sepulchre  than 
the  two  Norman  Williams,  his  iatber  and  brother,)  but  were 

iipon  the  suppression  of  the  religious  houses  in  the  reisn  of 
^ing  Henry  VIII.)  thrown  out,  to  make  room  for  a  stable  of 


^ocsqs,  ^n^  tih^  vl^le  inqn«st>ery  converted  to  a  di^^Uingn 
l^QUKe.     He  ^p^  quQ(^  these  yerses,  ^(bich  are  ^so  la 

'^  Hiecoif^e  sed  pfetas  ?  heu  f  dira  piacula,  primuq» 
Neustrius  Heqncus  situs  hie  ioglprius  urn^ 
>fimc  japei^  ej^iptl^sj,  tmnulum  noyus  advena  quserit 
Frustra ;  paqa  regi  tenuis  invidit  arenas 
Aun  sacra  fames^  regum  m^taenda  s^f^lchris.*' 
SandfonCs.  Qfnfqiffisi.  p.  28,  Ix>pd.  V$83.    Cavzij!r?f 
p.  143,  ed«  Qibspn,  Load  1^95. 

Wp  kno^r  how  tb^  intolerafit  ^eal  qf  ti^e  reformers  ope^ 
r§ted,  wb^  tl^e  ipo^^  ^tf^^ly  abbi^^  ^nd  the  most  venerar 
^\e  remains  of  ancient  architecture  ^ere  laia  witbcMit  dist 
^nption  in  tb^  ^neval  ruin.  T^e  abbey  of  Reading'  in  par^r 
^qlur  bpans  paarljis  of  the  n^ost  unwearied  industry  em« 
>loyed  in  its  destruction.  Onei  of  the  principal  charge^ 
^iQ3t  tbp  duk^  of  Somerset,  under  wbpn^  ottiers  relate 
this  abbey  was  destroyed^  j$  bi^  f^ry  i"  M^^  demolition  of 
^mbs.  qeveral  writers  expressly  confirm  the  fact  of  the 
demolition  of  tliat  of  Henry  I.  It  is  not,  therefore,  proba? 
ble  that  the  rac^e  of  tlie  destroyers  would  stop  here ;  that 
they  woald  spare  the  bones  of  him  whose  tomb  they  were 
demolif  bing,  and  whose  edifices  they  were  leyelling  in  the 
dust. 

In  discoveries  like  the  present,  where  any  thing  curious 
is  expected,  it  is  impossible  to  restrain  the  mincb  of  the 
common  people,  who  will  infallibly  take  those  steps  by 
whieh  most  money  may  be  obtained.  It  is  not  therefore 
wonderful  if  many  of  the  bones  were  taken  away,  with  the 
liopes  ef  selling"  them  as  valuable  riemains,  andf  the  coffin 
immediately  disposed  ef.  Your  correspondent,  hawever, 
may  rest  satisfied  with  this  a9surance,  that,  as  soon  as  the 
ifaing  ims  knpwn,  there  was  an  immediate  order  from  the 
attyor  that  no  bones  sliould  be  carried  away,  and  that  they 
frere  most  of  tliem  peaceably  deposited  again  with  the  rest 
that  wer^  dug:  up*  As  to  the  con^n,  as  it  had  nothing  re^ 
oark^ble  in  it,  its  loss  is  not  much  to  be  lamented.  The 
end  of  all  antiquities  seems  to  be,  by  collecting  the  remaina 
pf  our  ancestors,  to  obtain  more  certain  inrarmation  con^ 
eeRi>|ng  thezn,  ta  mark  their  progress  in  arts  and  science, 
mod,  b^  an  attentive  suirey  or  their  productions,  tq  strike 
out  improvements  for  the  benefit  of  the  living.  Those  an^ 
ticjiiities,  therefore,  which  are  regarded  merely  for  theur  an»> 
lieuitV)  ^e  of  l^tle  intrinsic  value^    |f  tbey  eliicvdait^  u^ 
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point  in  history,  if  they  tend  not  to  ascertain  the  state  of 
ancient  manners  or  of  ancient  art,  mankind  will  be  little  thcj 
better  for  them.  They  may  at  first  be  regarded  with  some 
degree  of  enthusiasm ;  but  that  will  be  confined  to  the  an- 
tiquary himself,  and  with  him  it  will  soon  subside,  wheq 
the  mind  is  at  leisure  to  consider  their  uselessness. 

I  readily  agree  with  your  correspondent  in  his  encomiums 
on  the  late  Mr.  Spicer;  but  he  is  much  inistaken  if  he 
thinks  there  are  not  still  many  gentlemen  in  Reading,  who 
would  be  equally  active  in  preventing  any  thing  that  bote 
the  appearance  of  the  sacrilege  he  mentions. 

Mr.  P.  is  guilty  of  a  little  mistake  in  mentioning;  Henry 
the  First's  death  as  on  the  second  of  September.  He  will 
find  it  corrected  in  the  note  at  the  bottom  of  page'l999 
vol.  I.  of  Rapin,  ed.  Lond.  1732.  John  Brompton^  Matthew 
of  Paris,  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  and  Roger  Hoveden,  say 
December  the  first;  Matthew  of  Westminster,  and  Gervase 
of  Canterbury,  Dec.  2.  The  fact  is,  he  died  at  midnight, 
Dec.  1,  which  might  easily  occasion  this  variation.  *^  Ca-^ 
lendas  Decembris  qua  nocce  decessit.^'  William  of  Malms- 
bury.  Vide  Jterum  AngL  Script,  post  Bedam,  p.  100,  ed 
Lond.  1596. 

Yours,  &c. 

JUVENIS. 

1736,  J  armory. 


XXI.  The  Testimony  of  Clement  Maydestope,  that  the  Body  of 
King  Henry  IV.  was  thrown  into  the  Ihames,  and  not  buried 
at  Canterbury.  Translated  from  a  Latin  Manuscript  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Bene't-College,  Cambridge. 

Thirty  days  after  the  death  of  Henry  IV,»  one  of  his 
domestics  came  to  the  house  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  Houns- 
low,  and  dined  there.  And  as  the  by-standers  were  talking 
at  dinner-time  of  that  king^s  irreproachable  morals,  this  man 
said  to  a  certain  esquire,  named  Thomas  Maydestone,  then 
sitting  at  table,  ^^  Whether  he  was  a  good  man  or  not,  God 
knows ;  but  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  when  his  corpse  was 
carried  from  Westminster  towards  Canterbury,  in  a  small 
vessel,  in  order  to  be  buried  there,  I  and  two  more,  threw 


♦  Henry  IV.  died  Sept  14    1412. 
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iiis  corpse  into  the  sea,  between  Berkengum  and  Graves* 
end.  And  (he  added  with  an  oath)  we  were  overtaken  by 
siich  a  storm  of  winds  and  waves,  that  many  of  the  nobility^ 
who  followed  iis  in  eight  ships,  were  dispersed,  so  as  with 
difficulty  to  escape  beine  lost.  But  we,  who  were  with  the 
body,  (despairing  of  our  lives,  with  one  consent  threw  it  into 
the  sea;  and  a  great  calm  ensued.  The  coffin  in  which  it 
lay,  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  we  carried  with  great  so- 
lemnity to  Canterbury^  and  buried  it  The  monks  of 
Canterbury,  therefore  say,  that  the  tomb  [not  the  body] 
of  Henry  IV.  is  with  us.  As  Peter  said  of  holy  David^ 
Acts  xi." 

As  Gpd  Almighty  is  my  witness  and  judge,  I  saw  this  man, 
and  heard  him  swear  to  my  father,  Thomas  Maydestone, 
that  all  the  above  was  true. 

I767j  Jidy.  Clement  Maydestone. 

Testimonium  Renrici  quarti  corpus  fuisse  in  Thamesin  pro-* 
jectum  et  non  tumulatum  Cantuari^.  (MSS.  C.C.C.C. 
M.  14^  197.) 

**  Post  mortem  ejusdem  regis  accidit  quoddam  mirabile 
ad  praedicti  Domini  Richard i  Archiprxsulis  glorjam  decla- 
ranaani  et  aetema;  memorial  commendandara.  Nam  infra 
triginta  dies  post  mortem  regis  Henrici  quarti  venit  quidem 
vir  de  familia  ejusdem  ad  domum  Sancto;  Trinitatis  de 
Houndeslowe,  vescendi  causa;  et  cum  in  prandio  semxoni- 
zarent  circumstantes  de  probitate  morum  ipsius  regis,  res* 

Gmdet  pncdictus  vir  cuidam  armigero  vocato  Thomae  de 
aydestone,  in  eadem  mensa  tunc  sedenti,  si  fuerit  vir  bo- 
nus novit  Deus,  sed  hoc  scio  verissime  quod  cum  a  West- 
mon'  corpus  ejus  versus  Cantuariam  in  parva  navicula  porta- 
retur  ibidem  sepeliendum,  ego  fui  unus  de  tribus  personis  qui 
projecerunt  corpus  ejus  in  mare  inter  Berkingham  et  Graves- 
end-;  et  addidit  cum  juramento^  tanta  tempestas  ventorum 
et  fluctuum  irruit  super  nos,  quo  multi  nobiles  sequentes 
nos  in  naviculis  octo  in  numero  dispersi  sunt,  ut  vix  mortis 

Sericulum  evaserunt;  nos  vero  qui  eramus  cum  corpore  in 
esperatione  vitae  nostra^  positi,  cum  assensu  projecimus 
illud  in  mare,  et  facta  est  tranquillitas  magna :  cistam  vero 
in  qua  jacebat  panno  deaurato  coopertam  cum  maximo  ho- 
nore  Cantuariam  deportavimus,  et  sepelevimus  eam.  Di- 
cunt  ergo  monacbi  Cantuariae  quod  sepulchrum  regis  Hen- 
rici quarti  est  apud  nos,  non  corpus  ;  sicut  dixit  Petrus  de 
S'to  David. 
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lii  Burial  iiarhndif. 

£Knts  bnmipbtem  l^st  te^ti^  et  judex  quod  'ego  Ctemehs 
ttd.yVl65tone  vidi  virum  itium,  i^t  audlVi  ipsum  jurantiem  pi^ 
tti  tefed  Thomas  Maydestc^ne  omiUa  j[)hedicia  fore  yeriu^' 

I794ii  Nov. 


aUSI*  An  ^oiir-g^aflB  Found  in  s  Coffin. 

Sir, 

In  June  1718j  m  ^  was  walking  into  the  fields,  I  stufit  hi 
Cl^i^weD  diuVcfa-Vard  to  sie^  a  grtiv'e-dfgger  at  wotk. 
H^  4tod  dug  pretty  deip,  and  Was  boitne  to  a  coffin,  #btth 
had  laid  so  long  it  was  quite  rott^,  and  tbe  plate  teten  so 
witk  flrs^  tbat  We  could  htrt  read  any  thing  of  the  inscrip- 
tion. In  clearing  away  the  rotten  pieces  of  wood,  the 
SaTe-«digger  found  an  hour  glass  close  to  the  left  side  of 
e  'skidC  ^h  fend  in  %  iSt&'v^^t^  of  'Which  Was  ^rot^ 
ten-^hat  It  frrctce  whtM  he  tGk>k  hotd  df  it  Bein|;  k  lover  of 
antiquity^  I  bought  ft  of  him,  and  took  a  draught  of  it  as  it 
then  appeared :  some  time  after,  mentioning  this  affiur  in 
company  of  soitt!6  kntiquarians,  they  to)d  me,  that  it  wks  an 
ancient  custow  to  put  an  hoiir-ghs^  fnt6  the  coftn,  4s  tak 
^blem  of  the  sand  of  lif^  being  ^un  otft;  others  conjec- 
tured, thiu;  little  hour  glasses  were  anciently  given  at  fune- 
faTs,  like  iro^emaiy,  tod  bv  the  friends  of  th^  d^a^,  put  ii| 
fhle  coffin,  or  throWn  into  the  grave,  t  s^trd  y6u  dto  one  of 
ffae  glasses,  (being  two  inches  and  a  hktf  high,  and  tvro 
inches  i^reatest  diameter),  which  you  will  observe  to  be  tar- 
frhhed  by  lyinfi;  in  the  earth,  and  to  hkVe  VaVi^oni^  coIbUrii,  if 
held  so  as  ihSt  the  light  may  be  refl^6'ted  from  it  t6  the 


eye. 


iTours, 

W.P. 


1746,  Dec. 


XXm.  Of  BUSIAL  GAkLAMbS. 


Being  a  constant  reader  of  your  instructive,  as  well  as  di« 
verting  magazine,  I  take  the  liberty  to  present  you  with 
same  remarks  on  a  passage  ia  that  of  December  last,  -which. 


gbes  an  accottiAof  an  hour-glass,  found  in  agrarehi  Clerken- 
well  church- Yard;  and  that  some  antiquarians  supposed,  that 
it  was  an  ancient  custom  to  put  an  hour-glass  into  the  coffin, 
as  an  emblem  of  the  sand  or  life  being  run  out;  others  con- 
jectured that  little  hour-glasses  were  anciently  given  at  fii* 
nerals,  like  rosemary,  and  by  the  friends  of  the  dead  put  in 
fhe  coffin  or  the  eraye. 

But  I  fear  neiwer  of  these  customs  can  be  proved  by  tlM 
works  of  any  authentic  author;  besides,  had  such  been  the 
u^e  or  custom,  certainly  these  glasses,  or  at  least  fin^prients 
<rf  them,  would  be  more  frequently  discovered.  Give  roe 
feave,  sir,  therefore,  to  offer  what  I  flatter  myself  will  seem 
a  more  probable  reason  for  the  hour-glasses  interment. 

In  this  nation  (as  well  as  others)  by  the  abundant  zeal  of 
Our  ancestors,  virginity  was  held  in  great  estimation ;  inso- 
much that  those  which  died  in  that  sute  were  rewarded,  at 
their  deaths,  with  a  garland  or  crown  on  their  heads,  denot- 
hvg  Aeir  triumphant  victory  over  the  lusts  of  the  flesh. 
Nay,  this  honour  was  extended  even  to  a  widow  that  had 
eirfoyed  but  one  husband  (saith  Weaver  in  his  Fun.  Motu 
p.  12).  And,  in  the  year  1733,  the  present  clerk  of  the  p»« 
rish  church  of  Bromley  in  Kent,  by  his  digging  a  grave  in 
that  church-yard,  close  to  th|  east  end  of  the  chancel  wall, 
dug  up  one  of  these  crowns,  or  garlands,  which  is  most  arti- 
ficially  wrought  in  fiUagree  work  with  gold  and  silver  wire^ 
in  resemblance  of  myrtle  (with  which  plant  the  funebrial 
garlands  cf  the  ancients  were  composed,*)  whose  leaves  art 
nstened  to  hoops  of  larger  wire  of  iron,  now  something  cor- 
roded with  rust,  but  both  the  gold  and  silver  remains  to  this 
time  very  little  different  from  its  original  splendor.  It  was 
idso  line^d  with  cloth  of  silver,  a  piece  of  which,  together 
vnth  part  of  this  curious  gariand,  I  keep  as  a  choice  relic 
of  antiauity. 

Besiaes  these  crowns,  the  ancients  had  also  their  deposi- 
tory garlands,  the  use  of  which  were  continued  even  till  of 
late  years  (and  perhaps  are  still  retained  in  many  parts  of 
this  nation,  for  my  own  knowledge  of  these  matters  extends 
not  above  twenty  or  thirty  miles  round  London)  which  gar- 
lands, at  the  funerals  of  the  deceased,  were  carried  solemnly 
before  the  corpse  by  two  maids,  and  afterward  hung  up  in 
some  conspicuous  place  within  the  church,  in  memorial  of 
the  departed  person,  and  were  (at  least  all  that  I  have  seen) 


*  Sir  Tbomas  Brown'f  Misc.  Tracts,  p.  29. 
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naad^  after  the  following  manner,  viz.  the  lower  rir»  or 
circlet,  was  a  broad  hoop  of  wood,  whereunto  was  fixed,  at 
the  sides  thereof,  part  of  two  other  hoops  crossing  eacli 
other  at  the  top,  at  right  angles,  which  formed  the  upper 
part,:  being  about  one  third  longer  than  the  width;  these 
hoops  wejre  wholly  covered  with  artificial  flowers  of  paper^ 
dyed  horn,  or  silk,  and  more  or  less  beauteous,  according  ta 
the  skill  or  ingenuity  x>f  the  performer.  In  the  vacancy  of 
the  inside,  from  the.  top,  hung  white  paper,  cut  in  form  o£ 
gloves,  whereon  was  wrote  the  deceased's  name,  age,^  &c, 
together  with  long  shps  of  various  coloured  paper,  or  rib- 
bons. These  were  many  times  intermixed  with  gilded  or 
painted  empty  shells  of  blown  eggs,  as  farther  ornaments  > 
or,  it  may  be,  as  emblems  of  the  bubbles  or  bitterness  ot 
this  Jife;  whilst  other  garlands  had  only  a  solitar}'  hour-* 
glass  hanging  therein,  as  a  more  significant  symbol  of  mor- 
tality. 

.  About  forty  years  ago^  these  garlands  grew  much  out  of 
tepute,  and  were  thought^  by  many,  as  very  unbecoming 
decorations  for  so  sacred  a  place  as  the  church;  and  at  the 
reparation,  or  new  beautifying,  several  churches,  where  I 
have  been* concerned^  I  was  obliged,  by  order  of  the  minister 
find  church- wardens,  to  take  the  garlands  down,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  strictly  forbidden  to  hang  up  any  more  for  the 
future.  Yet  notwithstanding,  several  people,  unwilling  to 
forsake  their  ancient  and  delightful  custom,  continued  still 
the  making  of  them,  and  they  were  carried  at  the  funerals, 
as  before,  to  the  grave,  and  put  therein,  upon  the  coffin, 
over  the  face  of  the  dead;  this  I  have  seen  done  in  many 
places.  Now  I  doubt  not  but  such  a  garland,  with  an  hour- 
glass, was  thus  placed  in  the  grave  at  Clerkenwell,  which 
at  the  rotting  and  falling  in  of  the  lid  of  the  coffin,  must 
consequently  be  found  close  to  the  skull,  as  that  was  said  to 
he,  and  the  wooden  frame  of  the  glass  being  but  of  slender 
substance,  must  needs  have  long  since  decayed,  had  it  not 
been  in  great  measure  secui'ed  from  moisture  within  the 
hollow  part  of  the  garland,  though  the  thread  that  held  it 
might  in  a  short  time  let  it  slip  down  to  the  coffin's  lid. 

Thus,  sir,  I  have  given  you' my  thoughts  of  your  Clerken- 
well hour-glass,  although  there  may  be  several  things  found 
in  graves  not  so  easily  accounted  for;  as  in  digging  a  grave, 
anno  1720,  for  one  Mr.  William  Clements,  in  NockhoU 
clnircli-yard,  in  this  county,  were  found  deep  in  the  earth 
bcveral  rolls  of  brimstone;  and  last  year  was  duff  out  of  a 
rave  at  Wilmingtoii  near  Dartford,  a  quantity  of  Henry 
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the  n^'i  coins,  the.  particular  accouat  of  f^hich,  I  inteDcl 
Whall  be  the  subject  of  another  letter  if  it  will  be  any  ways 
entertaining  or  acceptable  to  your  readers ;  the  which  will  be 
a  great  pleasure  to. 

Sir, 

'    '  Your  most  obedient, 

Bromley  in  Kent.  S.  E. 

1*747,  June. 


XXiy.  Saxon  Idok  worshipped  in  England,  whence  the  names 

of  our  days  are  derived. 

The  Idol  of  the  Sun,  from  which  Sunday  is  derived, 
among  the  Latins  dies  SoUsy  was  placed  in  a  temple  and 
adored  and  sacrificed  to ;  for  they  believed  that  the  sun  did 
co-operate  with  this  idol.  He  was  represented  like  a  man 
^alf  naked,  with  his  face  like  the  sun,  holding  a  burning 
wheel  with  both  hands  on  his  breast,  signifying  his  course 
round  the  world ;  and  by  its  fiery  gleams,  the  ligtit  and  heat 
wherewith  he  warms  and  nourishetn  all  things. 
\  2.  The  Idol  of  the  Moon,  from  which  cometh  our  Mon- 
day, dies  Luna^  anciently  Moonday:  this  id^  appears 
strangely  singular,  being  habited  in  a  short  coat  like  a  man : 
her  holding  a  moon,  expresses  what  she  is,  but  the  reason 
of  her  short  coat  and  long-eared  cap  is  lost  in  obUvion. 

3.  TuiscOy  the  mosrancient  and  peculiar  god  of  the  Ger- 
mans, represented  in  his  earment  of  a  skin,  according  to 
their  ancient  manner  of  cToathing;  next  to  the  sun  and 
moon,  they  paid  their  adoration  to  this  idol^  and  dedicated 
the  next  day  to  him;  from  which  our  Tuesday  is  derived, 

Anciently  Tuisday,  called  in  Latin. ^^lir^  MarU's.  But  this 
idol  is  very  unlike  Mars,  whom  Woden  much  nearer  resem- 
Jbles  than  he  does  Mercury. 

4.  Woden  was  a  valiant  prince  among  the  Saxons;  his 
image  was  prayed  to  for  victory  over  their  enemies,  which 
if  they  obtained,  they  usually  sacrificed  the  prisoners  taken 
JD.battle  to  him.  Our  Wednesday  is  derived  from  him,  an- 
ciently Wodensday.  The  northern  histories  make  him  the 
father  of  Thor,  and  Friga  to  be  his  wife. 

5.  Thor  was  placed  in  a  large  hall,  sitting  on  a  bed,  ca- 
nopied over,  with  a  crown  of  gold  on  his  head,  and  twelve 
stars  over  it,  holding  a  sceptre  in  the  right  hand;  to  him 

attributed  the  power  over  both  heaven  and  earthy  and^ 


iiAl  '^  be  tMis  (iled^ied  df  dittplMt^^  b^  cbald  ^end  tkufid^r, 
leilMpeJit%  plagues,  &t.  6f  fkif  8eiUi»>iiaM^  vi^eatber,  and  cause 
ibhrnty.  ^rbifi  btm  otkr  IThttMhty  d«rii^es  its  iumies,  lui^ 
ciently  Thorsday ;  among  the  Romansy  dm  JMs,  a^  tbia  idot 
may  be  substitute  for  Jupitaf* 

6.  Fritfgi  this  idol  rvpresented  botb  sexes,  holding  a 
drawn  «word  in  the  right  nand,  and  a  bow  in  the  left,  denot- 
ing IhaJt  women  as  well  as  men  should  fight  in  time  of  need : 
she  was  generally  taken  for  a  goddess,  and  wai  Vif^utM  Ae 

E'ver  or  peace  and  plenty,  and  causer  of  love  and  amity* 
er  da^  of  worship  W&  catted  fry  the  Saxons,  Frigedaeg, 
now  Friday,  dies  Veneris;  but  the  habit  and  weapons  of  this 
tgvxe  have  a  resendblance  6f  i)uitia  rather  than  Venus. 

7.  Seaier  or  CVtN^,^  stood  on  the  pikMy  back  of  a  perch: 
be  was  thtn-visaffed,  and  long-haired,  with  a  longi^eard^ 
bare-headed,  and  bare-footed,  cafryiiig  a  paU  bf  water  iti 
his  right  hand,  wherein  are  frdit  and  flowers;  and  hfeldhig 
up  a  wheel  in  his  left;  and  his  cbat  tied  with  a  long  girdle r 
his  standing  on  the  sharp  fins  of  thb  fish,  3igtufi^  to  the 
Saxons,  that  by  worshipping  him  they  shbuld  pass  through 
all  dangers  unnurt;  by  his  girdle  fiving  both  way^  wail 
shewn  £e  Saxons*  freedditi,  and  by  the  pail  with  fhiit  and 
flowers,  was  denoted  that  he  would  nourish  the  eatth. 
From  him,,  or  from  the  Roman  deity  Saturb,  comes  Satur- 
day. 

1746,  Nov. 


\ 


XXV.  Human  Bones  foand  filled  with  Lead. 

V 

Mr.  Urban, 

In  digginjp^  a  vault,  very  lately,  in  the  parish  ofaurch  of 
Axminscer  in  the  county  t)fl>et^n,  were  found  several  bonea 
of  a  human  body,  very  ponderous,  which,  when  opened^ 
appeared  to  be  full  or  lead,  particnlarly  the  thigh  bone. 
This,  so  surprising  a  thing,  has  puzzled  the  mos^  curious  ill 
those  parts.  iTou  a:re,  therefore,  desired  to  give  this  a  place 
Hi  your  ne>^  magazine,  in  order  to  have  the  senftiments  xt 
y(mr  letirned  readers  hereon. 

Yours,  &c. 

1748,  M(^.  J.J. 

OxoHy  Oct.  lU 

In  your  magazine  for  May,  p.  214,  is^  an  account  of  somti 
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haniaii  bones  latety  folind  at  Axminster  in  the  county  olf 
Devon,  filled  with  lead.  An  aflSur  of  this  nature  is  men* 
tioned  by  Weever  in  his  FUnerall  Monuments,  p.  30.  t  shall 
hiere  Hianscribe  Mr*  Weever^s  owki  words. 

*  Ifi  the^  north  isle  of  the  parish  church  of  Newport 
l^neU,  in  IScktkinghamshire^  in  the  year  16 Id,  was  found 
the  body  of  a  iton  whole  and  perfect:  laid  downe,  or  rather 
leaning  downe,  north  and  south:  all  the  concauous  parts 
oFuis  body^  aiid  the  hollo#nesse  of  euery  bone,  as  well  ribs 
as  olher^  were  filled  up  with  sollid  lead.  The  skull  with  the 
lead  in  it  ddm  weigh  uiirty  pounds  and  sixe  ounces,  which 
witA  the  neck*bone,  and  some  other  bones  (in  like  manner 
full  of  lead)  are  reserued,  and  kept  in  a  little  cfae^t  ift  t^e 
said  churcl^  neare  to  the  place  where  the  corps  were  found, 
there  to  bee  showne  te  strangers  ^as  rehques  of  admiration. 
The  rest  of  all  the  parts  of  his  body  are  taken  away  by  gen* 
tiemen  neare  dwellers,  or  such  as  take  deliglit  in  rare  anti* 
qnities.    This  I  saw/ 

By  the  pdliition  of  this  body  mentioned  by  A#.  Weeter,  I 
should  Judge  it  to  have  been  buried  before,  or,  at  least,  very 
toon  mtr  Chriktianitf  tiras  rec^ivtd  m  ili*e  island. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 

nas,  Nim.  R.M. 

Mr.  Ueban,  Gravesendy  Dec.  1 5, 1748. 

Waving  A  6ne6riiiums  -txtt  the  usefulness  of  ^our  canal  t6 
ehe  learned,  as  utrtell  as  to  the  curious  and  inquisitive,  I  ob* 
ierve,  in  ^ur  tViagazine  for  May  k^  a  letter  fhMn  A^itiin^ 
ster,  the  writer  of  which  is  in  great  surprise  on  finding,  in 
digging  a  grave  in  that  parish  church,  several  human  bones 
filled  with  lead,  particularly  a  thigh-bone,  which,  he  says 
(justly,  no  doubt)  was  v^ry  ponderous;  and  desires,  by 
your  means,  to  have  the  sentiments  of  the  learned  upon  it. 
Though  I  have  no  pretensions  to  be  ranked  in  that  class, 
yet,  observing  m  your  magazirfe  of  November  last,  p.  506w 
another  letter  on  the  same  subject  from  Oxon,  of  a  numan 
•kuH,  &c.  mentioned  by  Weever,  dug  out  of  a  grave  in  the 
church  of  Newport  Pagnel,  filled  with  the  same  metal,  as  if 
ittiad  beeY)  an  ancient  embalming,  never  till  now  heard  of 
or  tKicovered;  I  beg  room  for  a  few  lines^  to  give  yon  tty 
tfimiciits  upon  it 

Ih  the  year  1727,  the  greatest  part  of  this  town,  together 
widi  the  parish  church,  were  consumed  by  tiie«  1^  w.  x^^l 
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of  the  church  was  covered  with  lead,  wluch,  being  .melted^ 
ran  in  all  parts  among  the  ruins;  and  being  afterwards 
digged  for  among  the  rubbish  in  order  to  be  new-cast,  wa^ 
tracKed  into  several  graves,  in  the  body  of  the  church;  out 
of  which  were  taken  many  human  bones  filled  with  it,  and 

Earticularly  a  thigh-bone  full  of  that  melted  metal,  which  I 
oth  saw  and  handled.  A  ^eat  many  more^  perhaps,  would 
have  been  found,  if  more  minutely  traced.  Whether  this  is 
1^  satisfactory  solution  to  your  inquirer,  is  humbly  submitted 
by 

Yours  sincere^, 

A.L 

1748,  Supp. 


XXVI.  The  ancient  custom  of  Dunmow. 

Mil  Uii^AN, 

1  HAVE  here  sent  you  a  copy  of  the  register  of  the  form 
and  ceremony  observed  at  Dunmow  in  Essex,  on  a  claim 
made  fifty  years  ago,  to  a  flitch  of  bacon,  by  Williani  Pars*- 
ley,  of  Much  Easton,  and  Jane  his  wife,  founded  upon  an 
ancient  institution  of  lord  Fitzwalter,  in  the  reignr  of  Henry 
in.  who  ordered,  "  that  whatever  married  man  did  not  re- 
pent of  his  marriaee,  or  quarrel  with  his  wife  in  a  year  and  a 
day  after  it,  should  go  to  his  priory,  and  demand  the  bacon, 
on  his  swearing  to  the  truth,  kneeling  on  two  stones  in^  the 
church  yard."  This  custom  is  still  kept  up,  and  by  insert- 
ing the  manner  of  it  in  your  magazine,  you  will  perhaps  ex- 
cite fresh  claimants,  as  many  of  your  young  piarried  readers, 
as  well  as  the  ancient  wool-comber  of  Weathersfield,^  may 
be  as  justly  entitled  to  it. 

Yours,  &c. 

F.  D. 

DtinmcWy  Nuper  At  a  court  baron  of  the  riffht  worshipful  sir 
Prioraf        Thomas  May,  knt  there  hoi  den  upon  Fri- 
day the  7  th  day  of  June,  in  the  13th  year  of  the  reign  of  our 

[*  **  Thursday,  June  20,  1 71 1 ,  John  Shakeshankt,  wool-comber,  and  Anne» 
his  wife,  of  the  parish  of  Weathersfield  in  Essex,  appeared  at  the  customary 
court  at  Dunmow-parva,  and  claimed  the  bacon  according  to  the  custom  of 
that  manor. "-^Gf^n^.  Mag,  £.] 
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^vereign  lord,  William  III.  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c.  and  fa 
(the  year  of  our  Lord  1701,  before  Thomas  Wheeler,  gen/^ 
steward  of  the  said  manor*    It  is  thus  enrolled: 

Elizabeth  Beaumont,  Spinster 
Henrietta  Beaumont,  Spinster  /  ^ 
Anabella  Beaumont,  Spinster    )>  ^ 
Jane  fieaumont,  Spinster 
Mary  Wheeler,  Spinster 

Be  it  remembered,  that  at  this  court,*  in  full  and  opei| 
court,  it  is  found,  and  presented  by  the  homage  aforesaid* 
that  William  Parsley,  of  Much  Easton  in  the  county  of 
£ssex,  butcher,  and  Jane  his  wife,  have  been  married  for 
the  space  of  three  years  last  past,  and  upward^  and  it  is 
likewise  found,  presented,  ana  adjudged,  by  the  homage 
aforesaid,  that  the  said  William  Parsley,  and  Jane  his  wiie^ 
by  me^ns  of  their  quiet,  peaceable,  tender,  and  loving  cor 
habitation,  for  the  space  of  time  aforesaid,  (as  appears  by 
the  said  homage]  are  fit  and  qualified  persons  to  be  act- 
ipitted  by  the  court  to  receive  the  ancient  and  accustomed 
bath,  whereby  to  entitle  themselves  to  have  the  bacon  of 
Dunmbw  delivered  unto  them,  according  to  the  custom  ot 
the  manor. 

Whereupon,  at  this  court,  in  full  and  open  court,  came 
the  said  William  Parsley,  and  Jane  his  wife,  in  their  proper 
persons,  and  humbly  prayed,  they  might  be  admitted  to 
take  the  oath  aforesaid ;  whereupon  the  said  steward,  with 
ihe  jury,  suitors,  and  other  officers  of  the  court,  proceeded^ 
with  the  usual  solemnity,  to  the  ancient  and  accustomed 
place' for  the  administration  of  the  oath,  and  receiving  the 
gammon  aforesaid,  (that  is  to  say)  the  two  great  stones  lying 
near  the  church  door,  within  the  said  manor,  where  the 
said  William  Parsley^  and  Jane  his  wife,  kneeling  down  on 
the  said  two  stones,  and  the  said  steward  did  administer 
unto  them  the  above-mentioned  oath  iti  these  words,  or  tq 
this  effect  following,  viz. 

You  do  swear  by  custom  of  confession. 
That  you  ne'ier  made  nuptial  transgression; 
Nor  since  you  were  married  man  atid  wife. 
By  household  brawls,  or  contentious  strife. 
Or  otherwise,  in  bed  or  at  board^ 
Offended  each  other  in  deed  or  in  word; 
Or  in  a  twelvemonth's  time  and  a  day. 
Repented  not  in  thought  any  way ; 


lis  MetMs  f  JEmlk^lfmnf^. 

Of  skice  ibe  church  cletk  sfMCl  Amef^ 
Wbhed  yQurselves  iininarned  ftga^Pj^ 
But  cooUQue  trqe,  s(fi<)  in  desire 
As  when  you  joined  hands  in  holy  quire* 

And  imnaedi^tely  thereupon,  the  said  William  Parslef, 
and  Jane  his  wife«  claiming  the  said  gammoii  of  ^con,  the 
court  pronounped  the  septence  fpr  the  saqaei  ia  th^e  wordi| 
or  to  the  efFeft  following* 

Sinoe  to  ttose  conditions  without  ^wy  fi^r. 
Of  ypur  pvpn  accord  you  do  freely  sy^e^r^ 
A  whole  gaqimon  of  bacon  you  do  receivey 
And  bear  \t  away  with  Iqve  and  gpod  leave, 
for  this  i^  th?  custooi  of  DMnqnow  well  kqown ; 
Though  the  pleasure  be  ours,  the?  h^con^s  your  own. 

Apd  accordingly  a  c^ipmon  of  bacon  was  delivered  untp 
the  said  William  ParsTe^i  and  Jane  his  wife|  w|th  the  usua| 
solpipuity, 

JExamined  per  Thom^  Wheeler,  steward* 

T^e  same  day  a  eafnmon  was  delivered  to  Mr.  IteynQldS| 
steward  to  sir  Chanen  Qarringtoui  pf  Hatfield  Broad  Oak. 

J  751,  Jmfie. 


XXVn.  Wcthpdn  of  Embalming. 

The  wci^pt  lEgyptJan^  hiui  thrpe  way?  of  ei^ib^iiig  iMf 
4^,  and  artists  were  particuMy  trained  up  for  that  purr 

pofe:  th^  most  cqstly  method  was  pract^e4  oqly  upon  perr 

wm  pf  high  r^nlf ;  pf  wbiph  ^^  f^re  al)  \h^  ^lummie^  tba^ 
liave  rt?U)»ined  entire  ^  the  pn^sept  tiipe^:  it  was  dope  by 
l^^tcactiiig  th^  bra^is  through  the  no^^rils^  and  injecting 
a  rich  baim  ip  their  stead ;  then  opening  the  b^Uy  and  ^kT 
jng  out  the  intestines ;  the  cavity  was  washed  with  palni 
wine  impregnate  with  spices,  and  filled  with  ipyrrh  and 
pther  arpsi^tics ;  this  done,  tbe  body  w^  )aid  in  nitre  seventy 
days,  at  th^  w^  of  which  it  was  takeq  put,  cleansed,  fuia 
swathed  wjtb  fipf  Mpen,  gupiuie  i^pd  ornaipented  wita  va-p 
irious  hierofi;lyphios,  p^pr^ssive  pf  th^  deipei^d^s  biilh,  cha«< 
racter,  jmd  lymk*  This  process  oQO)plpt^4f  ^  eipbalmer 
carried  home  the  body,  where  it  was  pl?c<^  \fi  a  coffin,  cu( 
in  hpman  sl^ape,  an4  (h?«  PPpio^^  ^k  W  Q«^r  cfse,  ^^4 
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pbccd  Qprigjbt  Mimst  tbr  wi^l  of  tba  burying  phcf  brlcngit 
ing  to  the  fiMQi]y«— y-Anotber  less  expec^ive  iDetl^o4  pf 
eiobabniug  wa39  by  injectiog  ifito  9^11  t;be  caviiif  |  of  |be  bq^jf 
»  certain  4i^vent ;  which,  being  suffered  to  f  un  off  after 
aiprmer  time,  carried  with  it  whatever  w^ii  cout^in^  tbereiii 
liquified ;  and  then  the  body,  thus  purg^<),  being  dried  bjr 
the  nitrous  process  91^  Ik^oi*^)  ^«  operation  wa«  closed  bjr 
awalbiog^  &c  By  the  third  ^nd  lowest  n^ethod  of  <h«t 
))abping,  which  was  only  in  u^e  among  the  poor,  thev 
^rencbed  the  body  with  injectionsy  and  then  dried  it  witQ 
|)itre.^The  filgypt^ns  had  a  custom  among  them  ^  pledge 
ing  the  dead  bodies  of  iheir  parents  and  kindred*  49  ^  secuT 
rtty  jbr  th^  payntent  of  their  debt#,  an(l  whoever  neglected 
to  redeem  them  was  b^Id  in  tb^  utmost  abhorrence  gnd 
denied  the  rites  of  burii^l  themselves.  They  paid  eytravar 
nut  boiKHifi  to  their  deceased  ^cestors ;  and  there  are  al 
tius  day  to  be  seen  in  Egypt  pompous  subterranean  edificei^ 
failed  by  the  Greeks  Hypogees,  representing  towns  or  ha^ 
bitations  under  ^und)  m  which  there  |ure  streets  or  na^r 
ssjjfes  of  commuuicatfon  from  one  to  another,  th^  tbo  Q^wl 
fpight  have  as  ftets  iutercourse  ^$  when  (ilive# 

1751,  j(ug.' 


^PCVI?!.  Long  Meg^nd  herDtc^en. 

Sir,  IVigUm^  July  12, 

\  WSKT  some  4ftys  ago  to  examine  that  curious  remain  of 
British  antiquity  called  Long  Me^  and  her  Dau|^t^r{f,  f^ut 
which  it  must  be  m:kQowledged  all  conjectures  are  extreme* 
ly  uncertain. 

They  are  situated  uppn  au  eifiiuence  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  Eden,  iMtr  a  fliik  6f9m  it»  above  ft  viUage  called 
Little  Salkeld ;  tl^is  emiqence  appears  to  have  been  all  moor 
fcnrmeriy,  but  now  about  h^lf  the  stones  iwe  within  inclo* 
lures,  piisced  in  an  orbioiUr  fqrm.  in  some  plaice*  dottbU.-«- 
i  make  seventy  principal  onei^,  but  there  ore  one  or  Iw9 
more  disputable^  sevenil  Ue  4a(  on  ^  an^urftbc^,  their 

greatest  eminence  not  exceeding  ^  foot,  others  yet  les^ 
«nd  others  perpendicular  to  the  horizon;  the  highest  of 
tboie  iu  the  circular  rwge  doe9  oot  muct^  exceed  tbce« 
yards,  nor  is  it  mono  than  four  wide,  and  two  4eep ;  biM 
none  of  them  have  a  regularity  of  shape,  tboogh  fhe  ooa^ 
structors  seem  t9  h^ve  aimed  at  a  parallelppipedon.    \^^% 
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Meg  herself  is  near  four  yards  high,  and  about  *40  v&rdi 
from  the  ring,  towards  the  south  west,  but  leans  much  ;  it 
)being  of  what  they  call  the  free-pstone  kind,  is  morexegular 
than  those  in  the  circle,  and  is  formed  like  a  pyramid  on  n 
rhomboidal  base,  each  side  being  near,  two  yards  at  the  botr 
torn,  but  a  good  deal  narrower  at  top.  (What  I  mean  by 
the  base  is  only  the  ground  plan  of  the  stone  itself,  for  as 
to  what  is  in  architecture  called  base,  it  has  none  but  tne 
earth.)  The  others  in  the  orbicular  range,  are  of  no  kind  of 
stone  to  be  found  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  the  four-facini^ 
the  cardinal  points  are  by  far  the  largest  and  most  bulky  of 
the  whole  nng ;  they  contain  at  least  648  solid  feet,  or 
about  thirteen  London  cartloads,  and  unless  they  are  a 
composition,  (which  I  am  much  induced  to  believe)  no  ac« 
count  can  be  given  what  carriages  could  have  brought  then! 
there,  nor  by  wli^t  means  they  could  be  placed  erect  when 
they  came.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  measures  are  only 
what  appeared  above  ground ;  we  have  reason  to  suspect 
that  at  least  a  yard  is  lost  in  the  earth,  which  will  make  the 
whole  amount  to  a  prodigious  weight  more.  Others  are 
lerect,  but  not  of  sucn  enormous  size,  and  others,  as  I  said 
))efore.  lie  flat  along,  not  thrown  down,  as  I  think,  but  so 
placea  either  by  choice  or  design,  and  some  of  these  are 
also  very  large.  In  diameter  the  ring^may  be  eighty  yards 
or  more,  and  the  circle  is  pretty  regular,  but  how  they 
pame  there  and  theii*  destination  is  tl^e  important  question, 

lam, 

yours,  &c. 

G.  S*  " 
1752,  Juh/. 
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Mr.  Urban,  r 

I  HOPE  the  gentlemen  addressed  will  pay  a  proper  regapd 
to  the  proposal  of  the  right  reverend  the  bishop  of  Clogher, 
mentioned  in  your  register  of  books  for  April  last,*  and  wilt 


*  A  journal  from  Grand  Cairo  to  Mount  Sinai,  and  back  again ;  transtated 
lirom  a  M.S.  written  by  the  Prefetto  of  "fegypt;'  with  remarks  on  the  ojrigin  of 
hieroglyphics.  By  the  bishop  of  Clogher,  5s.  Cooper. ^This  ^k  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  Antiquarian  Society^  and  his  lordship -observes  to  them^  that  as 
the  journal  particular!  y'dcscrib«s  many  places  in  the  wilderness^  where  great 
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#eitd  some  qtidified  person  to  take  an  exact  copy  of  that 
very  antique  inscription  on  the  rock  at  Mount  Sinai,    h 
may  s^em  very  daring  in  any  one,  whilst  we  have  so  few 
data,  and  while  little  more  is  kfiown  relating  to  this  inscrip* 
tion,  but  that  it  exists,  to  adventure  any  conjectut^  eon*^ 
ceming  it)  and  yet  I  think  one  may  guess  something,  from 
analogy  about  the  subject  matter  of  it    I  brieve  it  WtK 
prove  to  be  historical,  since  I  have  observed  that  such  id- 
cient  memorials  have  been    preserved   in    that  manner. 
•*  Thit  the  most  ancient  people,**  says  Mr.  Wise,  **  before 
th^  invention  of  books,  and  before  the  use  of  sculpture  upon 
stones,  and  other  smaller  fragments,  were  wont  to  represent 
things  great  atid  noble,  upon  entire  rocks  and  mountains^ 
seems  so  natutal,  that  it  is  easily  imagined  and  assented  to 
by  all.    And  that  the  custom  was  not  laid  aside  for  many 
«ges  after,  is  plain  from  history,    Semiramis,  to  pferpetuate 
her  memory,  is  reported  to  have  cut  a  whole  rock  into  the 
form  of  herself.      Hannibal,   lotig  after  the  invention  of 
books,  engraved  characters  upon  the  Alpine  rocks^  as  a  tes- 
timony of  his  passage  over  them ;  which  characters  were  re- 
mattntng^  about  two  centuries  ago,  if  we  may  believe  Pau- 
lus  Jovius.     But,  what  is  most  to  our  purpose,  it  appears  to 
have  been  particularly  the  custom  of  the' northern  nations, 
ftx)m  that  remarkable  inscription,  mentioned  by  Saxo,  and 
several  ages  after  him  delineated,  and  published  by  Olaus 
Wormius.    This  was  inscribed  by  Harold  Hyldeland,  to  the 
memory  of  his  father ;  it  was  cut  on  the  side  of  a  rock  in 
Runic  characters,   each  letter  of  the  inscription  being  a 
Quarter  of  an  ell  long,  and  the  length  of  the  whole  thirty- 
K>ur-ells.*'*    These  northern  examples  are  indeed  the  most 
for  this  learned  author's  purpose,  who  contends  that  the 
white  horse,  in  the  vale  of  that  name  in  Berkshire,  is  a  mo- 
nument of  this  sort,  and  was  intended  to  perpetuate  the 
-    -  .  »-■■-..  —  — ^^ —  ^  — ■ . — ^.^.^_^_^..^^^_^ 

ntmibers  at  ancient  characters  are  heWn  in  the  rocks ;  if  a  person  was  sent 
to  Kte  somttitlie  dmong  the  Arabs,  he  might  get  copies  of  the  characters, 
and  some  hjelps  hy  which  the  ancient  Hebrew  characters  now  lost,  may  b«  re- 
covered. H«<  adds,  "  I  do  not  know  whom  to  apply  to,  more  properly  to  look 
out  for  a  suitable  penton.  As  to  the  expence,  I  am  willing  to  bear  any  pro- 
portion you  shall  think  proper,  in  order  to  have  this  design  effected."  The 
Prefetto  had  with  him  persons  acquaitited  with  the  Arabic,  Greek,  UafeMt#, 
Syriac,  Coptic,  Latin,  Armiaian,  Turkish,  English,  Illyrican,  German,  and 
Bohemian  languages,  yet  none  of  thero  had  any  knowledge  of  the  character* 
which  were  cnt  In  th*^  said  rock,  twelve  and  fourteen  feet  high,  with  pteat  '^- 
dustry.  The  bishop  declares  that  he  docs  not  make  this  proposal  as  a  ™*t- 
ter  of  curiosity,  but  as  it  may  be  of  great  service  to  the  Chtirtian  rev<»*^tiati, 
by  corroborating  the  history  of  Moses.  ^ 

«  Mr.  Wise's  letter  to  Dr.  2iead,  p.  25. 
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remembrance  of  a  sigt>al  victory  obtained  by  the  Saxon»  at 
AsbdowDi^  under  the  conduct  of  king  Alfred,  over  the 
JOanes.  But  the  custom  was  eastern  as  well  as  northern, 
afi  appears  from  that  very  remarkable  instance  which  we 
have  in  captain  Hamilton's  Account  of  the  East  Indies.  The 
author,  after  giving  a  short  history  of  that  successless  attack, 
which  the  Dutch  made  upon  the  island  of  Amoy  in  China, 
A«D.  1645,  adds,  '^This  history  is  written  in  large  China 
characters,-  on  the  face  of  a  smooth  rock  that  faces  the  en* 
trance  of  the  harbour,  and  may  be  fairly  seen  as  we  pass 
out  and  in  to  the  harbour."^  This  is  but  a  late  date  com- 
pared with  the  monument  at  mount  Sinai ;  but  as  the  eastern 
people  in  general  are  extremely  tenacious  of  their  ancient 
customs,  as  appears  from  the  travels  both  of  Dr.  Pocock  and 
Dr.  Shaw,  the  cor^ecture  is  not  the  less  probable,  that  this 
Arabian  inscription  will  be  found  to  afford  us  some  historical 
fact* 

I  am, 

June  27^  1753;  Yours,  &c. 

Paul  G£>f$EGE* 

1753,  July. 


XXX.  The  Picts  Wall  deicribed. 

Mr.  Warburton,  in  the  year  1715,  caused  a  survey  and 
plan  to  be  made  of  the  ancient  jftoman  wall  and  military 
way,  to  shew  the  necessity  of  rendering  it  passable  for 
troops  and  artillery,  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  sea ; 
but  ftie  rebellion,,  which  had  drawn  his  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, being  soon  after  suppressed,  the  reparation  of  the  way 
was  neclected  till  it  was  a^n  wanted  in  174^5.  Upon  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  which  then  happened,  the 
work  was  undertaken,  an  act  of  parliament  having  been 
passed  for  that  purpose,  and  Mr.  Warburton  was  among 
others,  appointed  to  superintend  the  execution* 

But  he  did  not  desist  from  his  inquiries,  when  the  prin- 
cipal view  with  which  they  were  begun  was  disappointed ; 
he  extended  his  survey  through  the  whole  county  of  North- 
'tjjmniberland,  and  discovered  almost  every  day  some  remains 


to 

*  Mamiltoi»»s  Voyages,  voL  lU  p.  241. 
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pf  citieS)  dastleS)  camps,  or  other  military  antiquities  that 
bad  been  hitherto  totally  unknown  among  us;  the  parts 
called  the  wastes  appeared  never  to  have  been  trodden  by 
any  human  foot  since  the  ruin  of  the  buildings  and  streets^ 
which  he  could  easily  trace  by  the  foundations,  though 
they  were  covered  with  ^rass. 

An  account  of  these  discoveries  he  has  now  published, 
with  representations  of  the  Roman  inscriptions  and  sculp- 
tures. 

There  are  two  walls  which  cross  the  north  of  England, 
beeinning  about  three  miles  more  eastward  than  Newcastle, 
and  extending  ten  miles  faither  west  than  Carlisle,  at  the 
distance  of  near  seventy  miles.  One  of  these  walls  is  of  turf, 
called  Hadrian^s  vallum ;  the  other  of  stone,  called  the  wall 
of  Severus,  and  were  both  intended  to  keep  out  the  Picts  or 
Scots,  for  which  purpose  Julius  Agricola  had  before  carried 
a  series  of  forts  or  stations  across  the  country  in  the  same 
direction,  and  of  equal  extent 

Hadrian^s  fence  consists  of  a  bank  or  wall  on  the  brink  of 
a  ditch,  another  bank  at  the  distance  of  about  five  paces 
ivithin  it,  called  the  south  bank,  and  a  third  nearly  the  same 
distance  beyond  the  ditch  to  the  north.  These  four  workd 
sure  every  where  parallel  to  each  other,  and  probably  formed 
SOL  military  way  from  one  part  of  the  old  stationary  fence  to 
another.  ' 

To  Severus^s  wall,  which  is  of  stone,  belongs  the  paved 
snititary  way,  which  is  now  repairing ;  it  is  on  the  south 
side  of  the  wall,  but  not  in  all  parts  parallel  to  it.  On  the 
^aM>rth  of  this  wall  there  is  a  large  ditch,  but  no  appearance 
^f  a  bank,  though  the  ground  is  in  some  places  raised  by 
ttie  earth  thrown  out  of  it,  and  a  little  resembles  a  glacis. 

Castles  were  placed  upon  this  wall  at  unequal  distances, 
ivhich,  however,  except  two  or  three  at  the  east  end,  are  all 
less  than  a  mile ;  the  buildines  appear  to  have  been  squares 
of  sixty-six  feet,  of  which  me  wall  itself  forms  the  north 
side.  The  space  between  these  castles  was  equally  divided 
by  four  watch  towers,  each  of  which  appears  to  have  been 
about  four  yards  square  at  the  bottom ;  and  as  the  centinels 
in  these  towers  were  within  call  of  each  other,  a  communis 
cation  might  easily  be  continued  along  the  whole  line,  with- 
out  the  help  of  speaking  trumpets,  or  subterraneous  pipes, 
contrivances  which  have  been  feigned  in  times  of  gross  ig- 
norance ;  and  as  men  are  generally  credulous  of  wonders  in 
proportion  as  the  time  when  they  are  said  to  have  happened 
IS  remote,  this  method  of  communication  appears  to  have 
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been  believed  by  almost  every  writer  OA  the  subject,  and 
particularlj  by  Echard. 

There  were  also  upon  this  wall  eighteen  larger  forts,  or 
stations ;  the  mean  distance  between  these  wmild  be  about 
four  miles,  but  they  are  placed  nnich  nearer  to  each  otl^er 
inthemiddley  and  towards  the  extremities  of  the  waU,  than 
•n  the  other  parts. 

The  wall  generally  runs  along  the  ridge  of  tbe  highef 
ground,  the  descent  being  to  the  enemy  on  the  north ;  and 
to  preserve  this  advantage  it  rs  frequently  carried  out,  and 
brought  back  fn  an  angle.  Hadrian's  vallum,  on  the  con* 
trary,  is  continued  nearly  in  a  strait  line,  from  station  to  sta* 
tion  ;  and  the  paved  military  way,  where  the  wall  passes- 
along  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  or  runs  into  angles,  is  car- 
ried so  as  to  keep  tl^  level,  and  as  much  as  possible  the 
Kne. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  were  any  gates  in  this  walV 
or  passes  through  it,  except  just  in  the  stations,  and  where 
it  Ts  crossed  by  the  great  military  ways  from  south  to 
nortb^r 

The  original  dimensions  of  the  walls,  ditches,  banks,  and 
Dnilitary  ways,  cannot  now  be  certainly  known;  but  Ha- 
drian's wall  is  tbotight  to  have  been  about  eight  feet  broad, 
and  twelve  high,  and  that  of  Severus,  in  thickness  measures 
seven  feet,  being  nearly  equal  in  all  parts  that  remain  en- 
tire, except  at  Kirkland's  on  the  Solway  Frith,  where  it  is 
inci'eased  to  nine  feet,  for  a  manifest  reason,  because  at  full 
sea  the  water  has  certainly  flowed  up  to  it.  The  breadth  of 
the  military  way  must  have  been  about  three  Roman  paces 
and  a  half,  as  it  now  measures  near  seventeen  feet 

Hadrian's  ditch  measures  nine  feet  deep,  and  eleven  feet 
over,  which  appears  to  have  been  its  original  dimensions, 
and  Severus's  ditch  is  every  where  wider  and  deeper.  The 
distance  between  the  two  walls,  is  sometimes  scarcely  a 
^hain,  and  sometimes  more  than  fifty ;  and  the  distance  be- 
tween Severus's  wall  and  the  military  way,  is  generally  be- 
tween two  and  three  chains,  sometimes  six ;  and  between 
the  two  forts  west  of  Sliewen  Sheels,  it  is  fifteen. 

The  materials  of  which  these  walls  are  constructed  may 
be  certainly  known  by  their  remains.  Hadrian's  is  of  earth, 
which  in  some  places  is  mixed  with  stone,  but  is  no  where 
strengthened  by  timber.  Severus's  is  of  free-stone,  and 
where  the  foundation  was  not  good,  it  is  built  on  piles  of 
oak ;  the  interstices  between  the  two  faces  of  this  wall  are 
filled  with  broad  thin  stones,   placed  not  perpendicularly. 
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%ut  (Ailiquely  oa  tbetr  edges ;  the  rtiniiing  inortkr  tv  fie- 
.ment  was  toen  poured  upoo  them,  vrhtcb,  by  its  .greet 
-strength  and  tenacity,  bound  ihe  whole  togetber,  and  nwie 
it  firm  as  a  rock.  But  tbough  these  materials  are  sufficiN 
entiy  known,  it  is  not  easy  jto  guess  wbere  tbey  wer«  pro- 
cured^  for  many  parts  of  the  waJJ  are  at  a  great  distance  from 
any  quarry  of  tree-stone ;  and  though  stone  of  another 
kind  was  wttfain  reachf  ^et  k  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  wbere  used.  It  will  also  be  difficute  to  couiceiae  hxxm 
the  Romans  could  carry  on  such  a  work  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy^  eoDcept  it  be  supposed  jd^  it  was  not  then  tbe 
bounds  of  their  conquest^  but  tbat  |;ney  possessed  great 
part  of  the  country  &rcher  north. 

Of  the  present  atate  of  these  walls  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
say,  that  m  some  places  tbat  of  Hadrian  cannot  be  traced 
withoat  4ifficulty,  though  in  others  it  continues  firm,  and  its 
height  and  breadth  are  considerable.  In  some  parts  of  the 
wall  of  Severus,  the  original  regular  courses  are  remaining ; 
in  some  the  stones  remain  upoo  the  spot,  though  not  in  a 
regular  disposition  ;  in  others,  the  rubbish  is  high  and 
distinct,  though  covered  with  earth  and  grass,  and  frequently 
ihe  vestiges  are  extremely  faint  and  obscure/ 

i754,  April. 
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XXXL  Explanation  of  the  Word  BiU3^D0if«^ 

To  Mn  Joseph  Ames, 

Sir, 

In  the  table  for  twenty-four  years,  prefixed  to  the  "  hore  in* 
temerate  beate  Mariee  Virginis  secundum  usum  romanum,'* 

Kinted  by  Tbielman  Kerver,  the  first  column  is  la  date  de 
nn6e,  the  second  les  brandons,  the  third  pasques,  &c. 
and  so  afterwards  to  explain  the  table  it  is  written,  ^^  Qui 
Teult  scayoir  les  biandons,  pasques,  3cc.'*  And  it  appeai^ 
evidently  from  the  table,  that  the  brandons  correspond  to 
what  we  call  quadragesima,  or  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent, 
But  how  comes  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent  to  be  called  les 
brandons  ?  You  will  find  nothing  in  any  French  dictionary, 
not  even  in  Cotgraye  pr  Menagius,  that  will  clear  this ;  and 
^refore  we  must  try  further. 

Now  Sir  Henry  Snelman  in  his  Gloss,  tells  us,  that  bran- 
deum  signifies  a  veil :  these  are  the  words,  ^'  Brandeum  op« 
perimenti  ouidoiaai  sanctorum  f eUouVia  Vu\^i\v^\sx  t\^  \^^ 
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mere  Tioleiitiir.  yeluniy  sudariuin.  V.  Baron,  to.  1.  §  12.  IL  i. 
et  V.  inf.  Sanctaarium.*  flodoard,  hist  ecci.  rem.  lib.  1. 
cap.  20.  Corpus  ejusdem  rubeo  constat  brandeo  involu* 
turn,  et  cap.  21.  Sudarium— <cum  parte  praedicti  brandei 
scrimolo  reconditum  eburneo.**  But  what  has  this  to  do 
with  the  case  in  hand  ?  I  answer,  it  was  the  custom  at  this 
penitential  season  to  hang  a  veil  before  the  altar,  and  all 
the  ornaments  of  it,  and  to  begin  particularly  to  do  it  on 
this  day,  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  from  whence  this  first 
Sunday  came  to  be  called  by  the  French  les  brandonsy  as 
much  as  to  say,  the  Sunday  of  the  veils.  All  this  I  assert 
won  the  authority  of  Durantus^  in  his  Rationale  Divinorum 
(Jfficiorwn  ;  from  whom  take  the  following  passages :  foi. 
CLXI.  speaking  of  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  he  says,  ^' Ab 
hac  die  usque  ad  parasceuen  opperiunt  cruces,  et  velum 
ante  altare  suspendunt,  de  quo  in  prima  parte  dictum  ett 
aub  ti.  de  picturis.'*  The  purport  of  which  is,  *^  from  this 
day  unto  Easter  even,  they  cover  the  crosses,  and  hang  a 
veil-before  the  altar,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken  in  the 
first  part  of  this  work,  where  I  treat  of  pictures  and  orna- 
ments." The  place  here  referred  to  is  foL  IX.  where  we 
read,  **  Sane  omnia  que  ad  omatum  pertinent,  tempore  qua- 
dragesilme  removeri  vel  contegi  debent.  Quod  fit  secundum 
aliquos  in  dominica  de  passione,  quod  extunc  divinitas  fuit 
abscondita  et  velata  in  Christo.  Dimisit  enim.se  capi  et  fla« 
gellari  ut  homo,  tanquam  non  haberet  in  se  virtutem  divini* 
tatis.  Unde  in  evangelio  hujus  diei  dicitur,  Jesus  autem 
abscondit  se  et  exivit  de  templo.  Tunc  ergo  cooperiunt 
cruces,  i.  e.  virtus  sue  divinitatis  absconditur.  Alii  hoc  faciunt 
a  prima  dominica  quadragesime,  quod  extunc  ecclesia  in- 
cipit  de  ejus  passione  agere.  Unde  eo  tempore  crux  ab 
ecclesia  non  nisi  cooperta  portari  debet,  &c.'*  "  Indeed  all 
things  which  relate  to  ornament,  in  the  time  of  Lent,  ought 
either  to  be  removed  or  covered,  which  by  some  is  done  on 
Passion  Sunday,  because  from  that  time  the  divinity  of  our 
Lord  was  hidden  and  veiled  ;  for  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
taken  and  whipt  as  a  man,  as  if  he  had  not  the  divinity  in- 
herent in  him.  From  whence,  in  the  gospel  of  this  day,  it 
is  said,  Bui  Jems  kid  himseffy  and  went  out  of  the  temple. 
Then  J  therefore,  they  cover  the  crosses,  that  is,  the  power 
of  the  divinity  is  hidden.  Others  do  this  from  the  first 
Sunday  of  Lent,  because  from  that  time  the  church  begins 
to  treat  and  think  of  his  passion,  and  therefore  at  that  time 

*  Th(»  atitbnr,  thoti^h*  has  nothhig:  concerning  it  in  that  place,  ' 
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the  cross  ought  not  to  he  carried  from  the  chdrch  nfksoter-^ 
ed."  Brandon,  therefore,  is  a  veil,  and  les  brandontt  ii  the 
table,  may  not  improperly  be  translated  Veil  Sundays* 

Yours,  &c. 
1754,  Nw.  S.  P.    • 

Mjl  Urban,  Dec.  2^,  1754. 

In  your  magazine  for  last  month,  I  observed  S..P.'s  ex?» 
planation  of  the  French  word  brandons,  as  it  stands  f>refixed 
to  Thielman  Kerver's  table.    It  appears,  indeed,  from  his 

Quotations,  to  mean  a  veil,  and  that  it  denotes  the  iir^t-Sun- 
ay  in  Lent;  but  yet  I  beheve,  it  ij^  not  to  be  applied^ to 
that  ceremony  of  veiling  images  and  altars  fn  the  Roman 
church,  which  is  not  reckoned  so  material,  as  to  need  to  ac- 
quaint the  people  with  it,  by  inserting  it  in  any  table  or  ca- 
lendar. The  true  meaning,  therefore,  is  to  be  found,  I  pre- 
sume, in  that  other  ceremony  of  thj6  same  c^iurch,  of  vcit*^ 
ing  new  married  couples;  which  the  priest  performs,  by 
spreading  a  veil  over  the  parties,  immediately  after  he  hat 
joined  their  handisr. '  From  the  first  Sunday  in  Advertt  to  the 
Epiphany,  and  frbm  Ash-Wednesday  to  Low-Sunday^ 
marriages  are  forbid  to  be  performed  in  church ;  but  m 
some  countries,  as  in  Spain,  where  they  alloif  qf  private 
ntarriages  in  houses^  the  marriage  rites  may  be  there  per-^ 
formed,  during  these  intervals  of  prohibition,  ajl  to  the  ce^ 
remony  of  veiung,  which  the  priest  defers  till  the  parties 
come  afterwards  to  church.  It  was  nepessary  to  acquaint 
the  people  with  the  times  in  which  marriages  could  Y>e  so- 
lemnized, as  they  varied  every  year  accordmg  to  the  move- 
able feasts;  and  it  Hus  customary  in  some  places  to  plae6 
the  notice  thereof  in  their  almanacks ;  and  ip  Spain,  Vf^*^ 
the  marriage  may  be  performed,  but  not  the  veiling,  the^ 
at  this  day  mark  it  in  tlicir  almanacks  in  tl^e  following 
ipanner.  -^ 

Advent  Suiidaj/y  Veilings  shut, 

Epiphani/^  Veilings  open. 

Ash^JVtanesdayj  Veilings  shut. 

ItOW^Sufulaj/f  Veilings  open. 

Now  as  these  prohibitions  may  have  varied,  according  to 
the  times  and  countries,  so,  in  Kerver's  time,  it  might  hatb 
been  only  from  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  instead  of  Ash- 
Wednesday,  and  his  diocese  may  have  followed  the  custom 
in  Spain  of  putting  down  veiling,  instead  of  marriage,  in 
^eir  almanacks,  or  calendar  tables ;  as  the  V^Ut&vcQv\!^\^^ 
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perfMM^  in  fMivata,  tbaa|^  not  tbo  faraser.  The  cere-) 
noDjr  of  veiling  innMm  does  not  commence  at  present  in  the; 
church  of  Rome,  tul  Passion  Sunday.  It  is  the  sexton's 
bnsinesii,  and  of  the  least  consequence  of  any  of  their  su^ 
per^uous  pageantry. 

Yours,  &c. 
1754,  Dec.  G. 

To  Mif.,  Josepb  Ames,  F.  R.  S.  and  Secretary  of  the  Society 
\    .  of  Antiquarian3. 

Deae  Sm, 

It  <  plainly  appears  from  Gregory  of  Tours,  Bede,  Di| 
Cange,  and  others,  that  Brandeum  was  a  word  made  use  of 
i^  the  days  of  what  is  called  the  base  Latinity,  to  signify 
not  only  the  veils  or  coverings  of  the  corpses  of  ^saints  and 
dpi/eif  lelicks,  as  your  learned  correspondent  JVIr.  S.  P.  obr 
^rves  from  Sir  H.  Speln^an;  but  that  the  same  nam^  was 
f  Isp  g^ven  to  any  hanc^kercl^ief  or  napl^iii  which  had  only 
Umcbfid  such  sacred  reinains.  Till  aft^  the  tim|e  of  St.  Qre^^ 
gflfy  the  Oreat,  who  was  pppe  about,  tlfe  year  600,. none 
were  permitted  to  tpuch  the  bodies  of  saints ;  and  instea4 
of  their  bpnes,  it  was  d^med  sufficient  to  send  a  piece  of 
c|oth.th$Lt  b^a  wiped  them,  in  a  box.  i^t.  Gregory  ex^ 
pressly  mentions  this  custom,  and  adds,  that  in  the  pope^ 
dpm  of  St  Leo,  about  the  year  450,  certain  Greel^s  having 
doubted  of  the  virtue  of  these  veils,  that  pontiff,  for  their 
co^iviction,  tgok  a  knife  and .  cut  a  brs^ndeum  in  two  before 
ti^eir  eves;  upon  which  blood  issued  in  plenty,  as  if  it  bad 
^en  we  living^  bo4y  of  the  saint.  So  much  for  brandeum^ 
^g  to  which  I  differ  not  materially  from  your  friend.  Bmt 
^hat  Kerver*s  brandons  signify  any  thing  like  veils,  as  the 
99p^  geotleman  would  have  it  to  do,  I  can  by  no  means  ad* 
Ibit.  Brandon  is  an  old  French  word,  which  signifies  a  wisp 
of  straw.  Thus  brandons  panon^eaux  is  a  law  term,  which 
means  a  wisp  of  straw  fixed  to  the  gate  of  a  seized  estate, 
together  with  the  king's,  or  the  lord  of  the  manor's  arms. 
Brandons  also  is  used  for  wisps  of  straw  set  up  in  the  fields 
at  harvest  time,  by  way  of  notice  that  the  owner  reserves 
the  leasing  to  hiniself.  Brandon  sometimes  signifies  a  torch 
or  flambeau,  as  brandy  d*amour;  but  more  frequently  a 
wisp  of  s^aw  pn  fire;  and  this  leads  to  the  true  sense  of  lea 
brandons  in  Thielman  Kerver's  little  book,  as  will  presently 
appear. 

m  &JLr.  fioi^net's.  curious  and  learned  treatise,  entitled 
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f^islmre  4€l0t  Ammt,  vim  find  ib^t  two  oMia  of  fisered  cknret 
kme  beeo  io  uia  in  ihe  cborDfa,  •apceitUy  in  France;  tka 
me  called  8aladoire9|  tbe  other  Bmndons.  The  baladoiret 
bad  deecMrated  into  $#  menacnms  a  liceatioiiaDeBSy  even  in 
the  early  age9  of  obriatiantty,  that  the  very  pagans  were 
8candaii«i^at  them ;  the  fathers  of  the  ehorch  attempted 
the  abolition  of  them  with  al)  their  migl^t,  aiKl  the  canons 
condemned  tbem^  Both  men  and  women^  like  the  Adamitef 
pf  Amsterdwi,  pmctiiaed  them  with  the  most  lascivious  ges- 
tures. New-year^n  day,  and  the  first  day  of  May,  were  the 
times  of  thpse  strange  aolemnitiea.  Pope  Zachary,  in  744, 
published  a  deoree  lor  suppressing  them,  and  all  others  that 
went  under  the  title  of  sacked  dances;  and  there  are  seve« 
nd  ordovyiances  of  the  kings  of  France,  which  forbid  them, 
as  tending  to  the  total  corruption  of  manners. 

The  brandooa  were  celebrated  in  many  cities  in  France 
the  first  Sunday  of  Lent,  roniad  bonfires  of  straw,  whence 
|hey  had  their  name.  They  are  now  utterly  abolished,  with 
fke  veati  by  royal  authority^  but  were  for  a  long  time  so 
rooted  in  the  fancies  i>f  the  people,  all  over  the  kingdom, 
ihat.  the  bishops  and  magistrates  strove  to  fsxtirpate  tbem 
io  vain.  At  tae  fe^^  of  S^  Martial,  apostle  of  the  Limon^ 
sin^  the  congregation  retained  the  custom  of  dancing  in  the 
cboars  as  lately  as  the  middle  of  |he  last  century;  and  in^ 
stead  of  the  doxology  after  every  psalm,  they  sang  out,  if^ 
that  country  dialect  ^^  San  Blarceau  pregrats  per  none,  ^ 
nous  epingaren  per  boiis.'*  St.  Martial  pray  for  us^  and  we 
will  dance  for  yoi|. 

Yours,  &c. 

115%  April  J.R 

I  believe  you  may  ^ink  it  high  time  to  close  the  dispute 
about  the  sense  of  the  word  brandons  in  Thielman  Kerver^s 
book;  but,  with  your  leave,  I  have  a  right  to  reply,  no( 
only  by  the  nature  of  oar  proceedings  in  the  counts  of  la% 
but  likewise  by  the  common  rules  of  disputation,  and  there- 
finre  I  shall  expect  to  be  indulged  a  few  words.  But  before 
I  enter  upon  this  subject,  I  would  premise,  and  am  glad  of 
this  opportunity  of  doing  it,  that  whereas  I  conjectured,  in 
the  niagmzine,  Oct.  1754,  that  the  book  was  primed  A.  D. 
1497,  which  was  inferred  from  the  year  when  the  table  com- 
mences, it  has  since  appeared  from  a  mere  perfect  copy  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Ames,  that  it  was  published  anno  1500; 
fxoBi  whence  I  think  the  presumption  is,  tlhisX  \ktts  V^ti^  ^ 


w^etj  daborale  perfonnance,  and  that  it  was  not  unusual  M* 
the  printers  to  carry  <m  several  pieees  of  work  at  the  samd 
time,  it  was  probably  pot  to  the  fnress  anno  1497/  and 
fciisbed  in  the  year  IdOO,  when  the  Colophon  is  dated.  In** 
deed  it  is  the  way  now  of  printers  to  set  their  dates  as  for- 
wavd  as  they  can,  in  order  to  preserve  and  continue  the 
novelty  of  their  productions;  but  this  was  not  so  much  the 
practice  of  the  more  early  artists. 

Tp  go  now  upon  the  word  brandons ;  your  correspondent 
G.  after  rejecting  the  interpretation  I  gave  of  it,  thinks  th6 
^rue  meaning  is  to  be  found  in  the  ceremony  of  veiling 
new-married  couples  in  the  church  of  Rome,  ^^  which  the 
priest  performs  hy  spreading  a  veil  over  the  parties,  imme* 
diately  after  he  has  joined  their  hands.  From  the  first  Sun* 
day  in  Advent  to  the  Epiphany,  and  from  Ash-Wednesday 
to  Low-^Sunday,  marriages  are  forbid  to  be  performed  in  the 
church;  but  in  some  countries,  as  in  Spain,  where  they 
allow  of  private  marriages  in  houses,  the  marriage  rites  msry 
be  there  performed,  during  these  intervals  of  probibitioo, 
aH  to  the  ceremony  of  veiling,  which  the  priest  defers  tiH 
the  parties  come  afterwards  to  church.**  -He  proceeds  to 
observie,  tbat  the  moveable  feasu  varying  every  year,  it  was 
customiiry  to  place  the  notice  thereof,  «t  least  in  some 
places,  in  their  almanacks;  ^^ and  in  Spain,  where  the  mar* 
ria^  may  be  performed,  but  not  the  veiling,  they  at  this 
d^y  mark  it  in  their  almanacks  in  the  following  manner: 
JtboerU  Sunday^  Veilings  abut. 

Epiphany^  Veilings  opei)/ 

Ashr  Wednesday^  Veilings  snut 

L(rjO' Sunday^  Veilings  open. 

After  this  he  suggests,  that  in  Kerver's  time,  the  prohibit 
tion  might  have  been  only  from  the  first  Sunday  m  Lent, 
instead  of  Ash*r Wednesday,  ^^  and  his  diocese  may  have  fol- 
lowed the  custom  of  Spain,  of  puuing  down  veiUng  instead 
of  marriage,  in  their  almanacks  or  c^ndar  tables.'* 

This,  Sir,  i^  the  substance  of  what  this  gentleman  is 
pleased  tp  offer,  and  I  can  admit  his  authority  in  regard  to 
the  practice  of  the  church  of  Rome,  in  veiling  the  parties 
parrvipg,  as  likewise  9tll  the  rest  of  his  narrative,  concern^ 
ing  the  usages  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain;  but  I  cannot  yet 
be  persuaded  that  the  brandons  allude  to  any  thing  else  but 
the  veiling  the  images,  altars^  4c,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

1st,  Kerver^s  book  is  secundum  usuni  Bamanumf  that  is,  it 
was  designed  for  the  Roman  church  in  general,  or  at  ksast, 
jus  copti^i^tingui^b^d  to  the  Callicau  church;  fof  which 
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reason  tbb  term  in  the  table  cannot  be  soppoaed  torque 
to  tbe  singular  practice  of  any  one  particoiar  church  ;  ha4 
it  been  expressed  secundum  usum  Hispttmcmnj  it  would 
have  been  sooiething;  but  as  it  is,  and  as  the  practice  of 
reilin^  images,  &c.  prevailed  every  where,  even  here  in 
this  kingdom  of  England,  as  will  be  shewn  below,  this  is  a 
very  material  objection  to  this  gentleman^s  interpretatioB. 

2dly,  The  braodons  are  but  one  season  in  tne  year,  as 
appears  from  the  table;  but  if  they  meant  all  the  several 
times  when  marriages  were  restrained,  there  would  have 
been  more  tlian  one.  See  Mr.  WheaiUy  on  the  Commm 
PrayeTy  p.  418, 

3dly,  Veiliag,  according  to  this  gentleman,  signifies  max^ 
tying,  for  veilings  shut  is  as  much  as  to  say  marriage  re* 
strained,  and  veilings  open,  marriage  allowed.  Buti>rao# 
dons,  orveiUngs,  in  our  table,  cannot  mean  marrying,  but 
tbe  contrary,  to  wit,  a  restraint  from  marrying,  it  being  ad* 
mitted  by  this  author  that  marriage  was  prohibited  ftom 
Ash-^Wednesday  till  Low-Sunday. 

4thly,  There  are  no  grounds  to  suppose,  as  this  gentle^^ 
man  does,  that  the  time  of  prohibiting  marriaee  was  differ- 
ent in  Kerver's  age  from  what  it  is  now.  (See  IVheatUy^ 
p.  418.)  Or  that  a  printer  exercising  his  trade  at  Paris 
should  follow  a  custom  peculiar  to  Spain,  in  a  table  printed 
according  to  the  Roman  use.  No,  you  may  depend  on  k^ 
Mr-  Urban,  that  thebrandoosaresometbiogof  universal  usage 
in  the  church  at  that  time,  and  that  the  veiling  of  images 
and  altars  was  such,  shall  be  shewn  by  and  by.    FoiV 

5tbly  and  lastly,  the  braudons  mean  the  first  Sunday  in 
Lent.  This  is  allowed  ^  and  it  appears  from  Durantus 
that  the  Romanists  actually  veiled  their  crosses  and  altars  in 
Lent,  beginning  at  that  day.  Brandeum  then  being  the 
proper  n^me  of  such  veils,  as  Spelmao,  there  also  cited, 
clearly  shews,  it  follows  necessarily,  that  brandoos  is  the 
same  word  with  a  French  termination,  and  that  since  the 
first  Sunday  in  Lent  is  called  brandons,  it  was  denominated 
from  the  brandea  or  braodons,  that  is,  the  veils  on  that  day 
first  applied.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  deqsonstration.  But 
tliis  gentleman  thinks  this  ceremony  of  veiling  ima^% 
crosses,  and  altars,  not  material  enough  to  find  a  place  tn  a 
calendar.  He  tells  us  again,  that  it  is  the  sexton's  business, 
and  of  the  least  consequence  of  any  of  the  Romish  oeremop- 
Dies.  It  may  be  the  sexton's  business,  but  the  Sacristan, 
from  whence  our  word  sexton  is  corrupted,  is  an  officer  of 
no  small  consequence  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  this  busi« 
ness  of  veiling  the  holy  things  in  Lent  being %^<^\X^t^VY^^> 
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tice  in  that  eiraroh,  this  is  sniKcient  to  nake  it  tuBCBstuvpj  to 
gire  a  directioa  for  it^  especially  as  the  tune  Taried  jeveiy 
year.  That  it  was  a  general  practice,  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  that  cammuniony  may  appear  froei  the  testioMMijr 
of  DiuaotuSy  the  table  in  this  book  of  Kervar's,  and  lastly, 
from  the  custom  here  in  England,  whicb  I  shall  now  endear 
▼oor  to  estdblisfa. 

After  the  passing  of  the  six  articles  in  Heniy  VIII/s  ttme, 
near  forty  years  after  the  publication  of  this  ibook  of  Ken- 
▼er's,  the  popish  party,  as  Mr.  Strype  telk  us  in  his  life  of 
archbishop  Cranmer,  p.  74,  endeavoured  to  introduce  a 
book  of  ceremonies,  with  certain  plausible  explications.-«» 
This  dedgn  did  not  take  cifect ;  however,  one  of  the  heads 
was,  ^^Thecoveringof  the  cross  and  images  in  Lent.*'  After- 
4irards,  A.D.  1545,  archbishop  Cranmer  intercedes  with  the 
king  to  have  ^^  The  vigil,  and  ringing  of  bells  all  nig^t  long 
upon  Allhallow-niji^t,  and  the  covmngr  o{  images  in  the 
efaurch  in  the  tiuie  of  Lent,  with  the  lifting  the  veil  that 
covereth  the  cross  on  Palm  Sunday,  &c.  all  abolished,  but 
does  not  prevail,  insomuch  that  the  custom  continued,  as  it 
seems,  to  the  end  of  this  reign,  but  uith  that  I  believe  H 
#nded. 

I  hav^e  done  with  Mr.  G.  but  another  gentleman,  finding 
the  word  brandon  to  signify  a  wisp  of  straw  on  fire,  inclines 
$»  believe  it  to  be  the  name  of  a  dance,  so  called  because  it 
was  performed  round  bonfires  of  straw.  For  this  he  cites 
Mons.  Bonnet's  Hisioire  de  la  Danse,  I  have  not  this  book 
by  me,  and  therefore  cannot  pretend  to  pass  any  certain 
judgment  upon  it,  but  so  far  I  may  |^,  as  to  remark,  1st, 
That  this  was  a  French  custom,  for  it  is  not  pretended  to  be 
of  any  larger  extent ;  btit  Kerver's  book  is  secundum  usmn 
Jhyrumumy  iVom  whence  it  is  obvious  to  infer,  that  a  general 
practice  of  the  Roman  church  must  be  implied,  8iu:h  as  I 
have  sheifn  the  yelling  of  altars  to  be. 

2dly,  I  would  ask  this  gentleman,  who  I  dare  tsiy  has 
eandour  enough  to  indulge  me  with  an  answer,  since  I  can- 
pot  consult  Bonnet  myself,  whether  this  author  represents 
these  dances,  called  tfrandonsj  as  allowecf  in  the  church  by 
Authority  so  jate  as  A«  D.  1 500.  The  ^ntleman's  words,  J 
think,  inpopt  the  contrary.  But  now,  if  these  dances  were 
<eiiiy  local  and  even  disallowed  customs,  as  they  seem  to  be, 
tt  is  strange  they  should  ftnd  their  way  into  such  ai^  aqthen- 
tie  table  as  this  of  Kerver's.  Veiling  of  altars,  crqsses,  and 
images,  was  an  approved,  general,  and  authoriased  custom^ 
a«Hl  »uch  as  n>igfat  reasonably  be  expected  there;  but  one  i^ 
obliged  to  judge  otherwise  of  the  disoi'deriy  practices  of 
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the  Vu)]^y  e^pecialty  when  our  tabte  is  calculst^d  fdr  a  dif- 
ferent climate^  and  wh«re,  as  we  have  reason  lo  beUeve^  no 
such  wild  doings  were  erer  suffered  to  preTaiL 

Bnt  to  finish  thid  aflhir,  I  bare  seen^  by  the  favonr  of  a 
friend,  since  writing  the  above,  some  extracts  from  the  bwt 
edition  of  Menagiors  Origines  de  la  Lcingue  Fran^oisef  whtcfa^ 
as  it  had  not  been  seen  by  me,  so  neither^  as  it  appears,  have 
either  of  these  ^endemen  consnlted  it.  The  first  edition  of 
the  book  was  printed  in  1650 ;  this  is  that  I  use,  and  is  par-* 
ticnlarty  commended  in  the  life  of  the  author,  prefixed  to 
the  Menagiana,  as  an  impression  remarhabiy  correct  The 
mtithor  bimsetf  went  en  enlarging  his  work^  and  a  new  edi«> 
tion  was  printed  two  years  after  his  death,  vhu  1694:  but 
since  that,  there  ia  another  edition  of  the  Dictiofmaire  Ety*- 
woUgique,  par  JfaT.  Menage^  printed  anno  1750,  with  copious 
additions,  by  several  men  of  learning.  The  extracts  fpoift 
this  book,  which  are  here  sobjouied,  so  far  as  relate  irame* 
diately  to  the  subject,  may  cotivjnce  these  gentlemen,  that 
neither  of  their  interpretations  is  so  indubitably  certain  as 
they  may  perhaps  imagine,  and  that  upon  the  whole,  the 
best  way  must  be,  to  leave  at  last  both  their^  and  niine^ 
and  these  fresh  ones,  to  the  opinion  and  jiidgment  of  the 
headers. 

I.  Brandon,  c^est  un  mot  ancien  qui  signifie  t»on,  d*oit 
est  dit  le  Dimanche  des  bfandons,  Dominica  in  Brandonibus. 
C'est  le  premier  Dimanche  de  Careme.  De  TAliemand 
brand,  qui  signifie  la  meme  chose.  Metiage.  Here's  an 
etymology ;  and  we  are  told  what  brandon  means  ;  but  it  is 
not  said,  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  Le  dimanche  des  bran- 
dons  is  named  ffotii  it. 

II.  In  the  second  extract  it  signifies  a  bonfire,  but  does 
not  relate  to  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  but  to  Midsummer- 
day;  this  therefore  is  out  of  the  question;  but  whereas 
there  is  mention  made  of  Cbaries  the  Vlll.th's  dancing  nine 
times  round  the  bonfire,  after  he  had  kindled  it,  hence  it 
seems  easy  to  conceive,  that  brandons  may  signify  a  dance 
round  a  bonfire :  but  then  this  is  not  to  the  purpose. 

III.  Brandon,  marque  de  Saisie,  appellee  autrement  Pa« 
nonceau  de  brandeum.  Jean  la  Coste,  dans  sa  preface,  sur 
le  titte  au  code  de  pigneratitia  actione,  expliquant  ia  livr^ 
3de.  au  code,  dii  titre  ut  nemine  iiceat  sine  judicis  auotori* 
tate  signa  rebus  imponere  alienis ;  Hsec  signa  Fxanci  vocant 
hmndoDS,  fiunt  eidm  plenimque  ex  panminculis,  et  inde 
|kin&onceaux.  Braddeum  apud  D.  Gregorium,  Epistr  ZO^ 
nb.  3.  et  apud  Sigebertum  in  chronico,  ubi  de  Leone  Magno- 
Romama  pootifice,  accipi  reperio  pro  partici^a  veli  veip^llse 
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altariie  D.  Petri.  Ab  hac  voce  deducta  sine  dubio,  vox  Frtm> 
cica,  quod  pauci  scitint  V.  H.  This  now  is  very  express 
on  my  side  of  the  question ;  but  then  on  the  other  hand  it 
inust  be  confessed  that  the  Latin  form  I^ominica  in  Braiido^ 
nibusy  which  we  meet  with  in  the  first  extract,  does  not  so 
well  agree  with  this  etymology*  It  does  not  appear,  though, 
what  authority  there  is  for  that  Latin  name,  nor,  supposing 
it  to  be  the  French  word  brandon,  from  what  sense  of  that 
word  it  takes  its  rise. 

IV-  The  fourth  is  this;  '<  Brandon,  torche,  et  branche 
d^arbre,  parceque  des  branches  dn  tasda  ou  sapin  on  faisoit 
des  torches.  • . .  On  a  appellee  le  dimancbe  des  nrandons,  le 
premier  dimanche  de  Careme. . . .  Ce  nom  vient  de  ce  que 

C\x  un  reste  d'idolatrict  quelques  paysans  mal  instruits  al- 
ient  ce  jour  la  avec  de  torches  de  paille  ou  de  bois  de  sa- 
1>in  allumdes,  parcourir  les  arbres  de  leurs  jardins  et  de 
eurs  vergers,  et  les  apostrophant  les  uns  apres  les  autres,  ils 
lea  roenacoient  de  les  coups  par  le  pied,  et  de  les  bruler; 
aMls  ne  portoient  pas  du  fruit  cette  ann^e  la. . .  On  donne  a 
Lyon  le  nom  de  braudons  a  des  rameux  verds  que  le  peuple 
va  querir  tous  les  ans  aux  Fauxbourg  de  la  Guillotiere,  le 
premier  dimanche  de  careme,  et  auxquels  il  attache  des 
ttvAtSj  des  gateaux,  des  oublies,  et  avec  ces  braadons  il 
rentre  dans  ut  ville.  Ce^st  ce  aui  a  fait  donner  a  ce  dimanche 
le  nom  de  dimanche  de  brandons.^' 

The  occasions  of  the  name  here  given,  are  different  from 
any  of  the  rest.    The  whole  is  submitted  to  the  public  by^ 

Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 

Samuel  Pegge. 
1756,  Jan» 


XXXII.  On  the  Custom  of  Swearing  in  Discourse. 

Mr.  Urban, 

That  the  vice  of  swearing  in  common  discourse,  is  at  this 
day  but  too  frequent  in  this  nation,  will  be  allowed;  but 
then,  I  think,  it  is  chiefly  found  amongst  the  lower  sort  of 
people;  and  I  remember  an  observation  I  have  read  some* 
where  '<That  it  came  in  at  the  bead,  but  is  going  out  at 
the  tail  :**  I  hope  the  observation  is  true,  and  that  in  time 
this,  horrible  custom  will  totally  vanish,  |;>oth  in  bead  and 
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tail.  '  However,  this  implies  that  at  first  it  prerailed  most 
amongst  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  '^  To  swear  like  a 
lord,"  and  ^^  To  swear  like  an  emperor/*  are  expressions  of 
the  same  denotement,  and  which,  I  dare  say,  have  often 
sounded  in  your  years.  It  is  astonishing  with  what  facility 
our  kings  would  formerly  swear  at  every  turn.  The  form 
used  by  Henry  VUI.  was  by  the  mother  of  God,  and  ac« 
coidingly  Shakespeare,  adhering  to  the  history,  introduces 
him  saying, 


a 


■Now,  by  my  holy  dame/* 


And  agam, 
"  By  God's  blest  mother.** 
And  afterwards, 
"  By  holy  Mary." 

Shak.  Hen.  VHL  Act  3.  Sc.  4. 

TTie  oath  of  the  conqueror  was  "  By  the  splendor  of 
God,"  see  Kapin^  p.  165,  180.  in  Not.  and  that  oi  Rufus,  as 
we  are  told,  "By  St  Luke's  face,"  for  so  Rariin  I.  p.  189. 
"Whereupon  the  king  told  the  monk,  swearing  oy  St.  Luke*s 
face,  his  usual  oath,  that  he  best  deserved  the  abbey,  and 
should  have  it  for  nothing."  But  I  think  there  is  a  great 
mistake  in  this  matter ;  for  though  the  Roman  church  pre- 
tends to  have  the  head  of  St.  Luke,  both  at  Prague  and  at 
Rome,  [See  Patrick's  Devotions  of  the  Romish  Churchy  p.  14.) 

Set  I  thmk  Rufus  did  not  swear  by  the  face  of  St  Luke,  but 
y  the  face  of  Christ  In  the  monkish  historian  Eadmarus, 
this  prince  swears  four  times  ;  1st.  per  sanctum  vultum  de 
Luca,  p.  19.  2d.  Per  vultum  dei,  p.  30.  3d.  Per  vultum 
de  Luca,  p.  47.  And  lastly,  per  vultum  dei  again,  p.  54. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  king  intended  the  same  oath  in  alt 
the  four  places,  and  that  if  he  desired  to  swear  by  St. 
Luke's  face,  in  those  two  instances  where  St  Luke  is  men- 
tioned, he  would  have  said  per  vultum  Lucae,  and  not  per 
Tultnm  de  Luc&,  for  per  vultum  de  Luci,  cannot  signify 
St  Luke's  face,  that  is,  it  is  not  equivalent  to  per  vultum 
Lucae,  the  Latin  writers  never  using  de  by  way  of  periphra- 
sis for  the  genitive  case.*  And  therefore  I  take  the  truth  of 
the  matter  to  be  this,  that  whereas,  in  every  case,  the  knig 


[*  When  lord  Lyttleton's  Hbtory  of  Hei^ry  11.  was  publithed,  in  which  this 
oath  rcctived  a  different  iutcrpretation.  Dr.  Pcgire  retracted  his  opinion,  and 
received  a  letter  from  his  lordship,  acknowledging  the  candour  with  whicl^it 
was  reliaquifhed.    E.] 
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intended  to  t^ear  by  God's  hte,  or  the  face  of  Christ,  h^ 
meant  more  especially  to  swear  by  some  panitular  oti^ 
}Miinted  by  St.  Luke,  of  whose  works  as  a  paiiiter,  the  an-* 
cients  pretended,  as  I  think  the  Romanisu  siill  do,  to  hare 
many  specimens.  SeeJDr.  Cave's  Lives  ^  the  jipMles^  p.  190. 
Thus  the  faces  of  Christ  bein^  yarious^  first  his  real  jfaoe  } 
secondly,  the  veronica,  or  bis  face  Impressed  upon  the 
handkerchief,  Goocemine  which  see  CaltMfs  Diet,  in  vod 
and  thirdly,  this  painted  by  St.  Luke ;  the  king  chose  to 
swear  by  this  last,  and  this  last  miffht  very  well  be  expressed 
by  per  sanctum  vultum  de  Luca,  mat  is,  de  Luca  factum.— « 
The  conclusion  is,  that  the  usual  oath  of  kine  William  Ru-> 
fus,  was  not  by  St.  Luke's  face,  but  by  the  race  of  Christy 
depicted  by  St.  Luke,  who  is  ss^  to  have  been  very  skilful 
in  that  profession,  is  at  this  day  the  reputed  patron  of  the 
painters,  and  concerning  whom  and  his  works,  as  an  artist^ 
much  I  presume  may  be  seen  in  a  tract  of  Greyer  the  Je- 
suit, (and  something  probably  about  his  pourtraitures  of 
Jesus  Christ)  but  for  my  part,  I  have  not  the  book  by  me. 

lam^  Sir^ 

Yours,  &c. 

1754,  Sup.  PaulGemseob. 


XXXin.  On  the  Origin  of  Tradesmen's  Tokens. 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  best  account  of  the  money,  called  Tradesmen's  To* 
kens,  which  we  have  at  present,  I  presume  is  to  be  drawn 
from  the  different  pages  of  Mr.  Leakeys  Historital  Jccauni 
qf  English  Monex/^  London,  1745,  S^.  Mr.  Thoresh/*sMu^ 
sauvif  p.  Sl9f  ^nd  Mr,  Drake's  Eboracum^  in  the  appendii?, 
p.  ex.  irom  whence  it  appears,  that  from  and  duriBc^  the 
rei^n  of  queen  Elizabeth  to  that  of  king  Charles  \i,  the 
tradesmen  and  victuallers  in  general,  that  is,  all  that  pleased, 
coined  small  money  or  tokens  for  the  benefit  and  conve- 
nience of  trade.  And  for  this  there  was  in  a  manner  a  per- 
fect necessity,  since,  at  that  time,  there  were  but  few  brass 
halfpennies,  coined  by  authority,  and  no  great  quantity  of 
farthings,  which  likewise  were  m  bulk  very  small. 

Now  this  small  money,  by  which  I  mean  halfpence  and 
farthings,  were  coined  by  the  incorporations  of  cities  and 
boroughs,  by  several  of  the  companies  there,  and  by  th^ 
tradespeople  and  victuallers  at  pleasure,  both  in  them,  and 
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ui  ceoatry  villages :  it  was  struck  for  hecessary  change;  tbo' 
sQits  were,  as  I  said,  halfpence  and  farthings;  the  Bgure 
waa  sometimes  eieht  square,  but  mostly  round ;  the  devices 
very  various;  and  the  materials  were  lead,  tin,  copper,  or 
brstts.  Every  community,  tradesman,  or  tradeswoman,  that 
issued  this  useful  kind  ot  specie,  was  obliged  U>  take  it  again 
when  it  was  brought  to  them,  and  therefore  in  cities  and 
larger  towns,  where  many  sorts  of  them  were  current,  a 
tradesman  kept  a  sorting  box,  into  the  partitions  of  which, 
(which  we  may  suppose  were  nearly  as  many  as  there  were 
people  there  that  coined)  he  put  the  money  of  the  re- 
spective coiners,  and  at  proper  times,  when  he  had  a  com- 
Eetent  quantity  of  any  one  person's  money,  he  sent  it  to 
im,  and  got  it  changed  into  silver.  One  of  these  sorting 
boxes  I  once  saw,  at  the  city  of  Rochester  in  Kent,  with  ten 
or  a,  dozen  partitions  in  it. 

A^d  in  this  manner  they  proceeded  till  the  year  1672, 
when  king  Charles  II.  having  struck  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
halfpence  and  farthings  for  the  intention  and  exigencies  of 
commerce,  these  Numnuyrum  Famuli  were  superseded,  and 
an  end  was  put  to  these  shifts  and  practices  of  the  victual- 
lers and  shopkeepers,  as  being  no  longer  either  necessary  or 
useful. 

The  inquiry  then  is,  how  this  affair  of  coining  was  man- 
aged and  conducted  by  the  private  tradesman.  At  the 
borough  of  Chesterfield  in  Derbyshire,  Mr.  Edward  Wood, 
and  afterwards  his  son  Richard  Wood,  ^ho  were  both  of 
them  apothecaries,  coined  money  amongst  others;  and  on 
the  death  of  the  late  Mr«  Edward  Wood,  son  of  the  said 
Richard,  tlie  dies  and  the  press  were  found  in  the  house, 
from  whence  we  are  enabled  to  comprehend  the  whole  pro- 
cess, which  may  be  presumed  not  to  have  been  very  intri- 
cate. These  Woods  coined  only  halfpennies,  ami  there 
were  two  sets  of  dies,  one  for  tlie  father's,  and  the  other  for 
the  son*s  money,  who  I  suppose  had  a  set  of  dies  made  for 
himself  on  his  father's  decease.  They  were  apothecaries, 
as  was  mentioned  above,  and  the  device  was  accordingly 
Apollo  Opifer.  These  dies  I  have  seen,  and  by  the  favour 
of  the  gentlemen  concerned,  to  whom  I  am  greatly  obliged, 
one  set  has  fallen  into  my  possession.  What  I  mean  by  a 
set  is  an  obverse  and  reverse;  these  were  cut  upon  two 
small  pieces  of  steel,  which  were  afterwards  welded  upon 
a  larger  block  of  iron.  The  press  consisted  of  four  pieces 
of  good  oak,  not  less  tliJin  four  inches  thick,  and  very 
strongly  dove-tailed  together.  In  the  upper  crass-piece 
was  mstened  an  iron  box  with   a  fcmalii  scvesv^  \\\tow^ 
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which  diere  parsed  a  stout  ifon  sef^w  of  an  ineh  &f  tfMM 
diameter,  to  the  bottom  of  which  was  fixed  one  of  the  dies  t 
whilst  Uie  other  was  received  into  a  square  ho)6  mad^  in  die 
bottom  cross-piece,  where  it  )ay  very  sleadt  ais  kfra  pttypef 
bed.  The  screw  was  wrought  by  haiidy  in  the  manner  of  a 
capstan,  by  means  criF  fdur  handles  aflHfx^  to  the  top  of  it^ 
of  about  nine  inches  long  each.  And  tfaWs,  after  the  copp«f 
was  reduced  to  a  proper  thickness,  shorn^  to  a  sizei  and  coaH 
raodiously  rounded,  matiy  hfandreds  of  ball^nce  might  he 
<xiined,  by  two  persons,  m  a  very  short  time,  by  a  iban  w^ 
will  soppoae  to  ply  the  screw,  and  a  woman  or  b^  to  put 
on  and  take  off  the  pieces.  And  yet,  I  assure  you^  sir,  these 
Chesteirfield  halfpennies  wef e  extremely  well  strucfl^ 

Yours,  tic. 

S.P.* 


XXXIV.  Letter  from  Mr.  Ames^  Secretary  to  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries in  London^  to  Dr.  Bevis;  in  which  were  inclosed  some 
ancient  dates  found  in  the  pulling  down  part  of  London  Bridge 
m  1759. 

Sir, 

I  HAt>  about  two  years  ago,  in  some  remarks  on  a  date 
found  among  the  rubbish  in  taking  down  the  Black  Swaa 
Inn  in  Holboum,  given  my  opinion,  that  our  numerical  ch»-» 
racters  were  first  brought  into  Ei^laod  at  the  return  of 
Richard  I.f  from  the  holy  wars,  and  that  probably  our  people 
had  learned  them  among  the  Saracens  ;  but  that  it  was  soma 
time  after  this  that  they  were  received  among  us,  or  that 
people  were  convinced  of  their  utility. 
.  Now  having  looked  farther  into  this  matter,  I  continue 
still  of  the  same  mind,  and  would  willingly  be  informed  from 
you,  how  early  these  characters  were  introduced  into  astro- 
immical  MSS.  in  England,  as  I  know  you  must  have  sought 
after  such  in  the  libraries:,  for  how  astronomers  could  carry 
on  their  calculations  in  the  Roman  way  of  notation,  lam 
not  able  to  conceive. 

The  Arabians  and  Persians  are  said  to  have  bad  tiiese 
characters  many  .ages  ago^  and  it  b  certaio  they  are  to  be 


I*  Samuel  Pcg-^e.]  i-  He  came  back  to  Englamd  tfli  US4» 
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toiet  with  in  Arabic  books  of  great  antiquity ;  but  then  it  is 
held,  that  they  had  them  from  the  more  eastern  nations: 
)>erhaps  some  of  your  foreign  correspondents  may  b^  able 
to  clear  up  this  point. 

I  shewed  you  and  sir  Hans  Sloane  a  little  MS.  of  recipe^. 
in  physic,  wherein  there  are  abundance  of  numeral  cm" 
racters  for  expressing  the  subdivisions  of  weights,  used 
about  the  time  of  Henry  Itl.  The  marks  are  so  odd  an<| 
nany,  that  I  cannot  represent  them  without  a  co^per-pl^te, 
as  we  hare  no  type  or  letter  to  exhibit  them  withal.  One? 
diifig  is  very  singblar,  that  when  their  numbiers  went  beyond 
ten,  they  were  obliged  to  put  the  Roman  numerals  byeif 
them  to  shew  their  power  oi^  value,  as        \ 

XI    ^ix    XX      c    cccc    M        vr.M 

lo!^,  10  9,  20,    100,  400,  lOpO,    6000,  &c. 

Soon  after^  or  about  this  time,  they  changed  the  Arabic 
five.  Of  to  q  or  ^,  or  drew  a  stroke  through  it  thus,  <»,  or  ♦; 
The  inveption  q^  pr^Qting  finally  settled  their  form  as  thejr 
jiav^  remfiined  qvc^  funce. 

The  ^rliest  date  ia  Arabic  characters  that  I  have  iMt 
with  here,  was  published  in  cjuarto,  in  the  year  1734,  by 
lay  late  worthy  friend  Mr.  David  Casley,  among  150  speei- 
mens  of  various  manners  of  writing  (some  few  of  whidh  axe 
#tiU  to  be  disponed  of  by  his  widow)  is  lz9'^,*  which  some 
read  oQe  thousand  two  hundred  ninety  seven,  from  thf 
ma^ilitude  of  the  last  figure  to  our  present  7,  though  I 
tbiak  it  like  enoiigb  to  the  first  figure,  te  stand  for  one 
Itiouaand  two  hundred  ninety  twa 

•Some  will  have  it  that  the  Mpors  bifought  the  Arabic 
figures  into  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
l^ghtb  century,  when  they  overrun  those  countries,  from 
^fbence  we  leaktied  them;  this  I  think  too  far  back,  as  we 
had  then  but  little  cpmraerce;  besides,  had  it  been  sd, 
we  sboiild  have  met  with  them  frequently  in  MSS.  of  ac^ 
eienter  times  thw  we  do ;  however,  this  I  choose  to  submit 
to  your  judgment,  and  ^m, 

Sir, 

Your$,  fite* 


*    *  See  the  original  in  tjie  Cottonian  Ubraiy,  VMpAtiAN,  A.  II.  1.  or  a  strict 
copy  in  plate  XV.  of  Mr.  Catley't  Bockk.  • 
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Dr.  Beris's  Answer  to  the  fofegoinf]^. 

DEiiR  Sir, 

I  AM  80  little  versed  in  matters  of  antiquity,  that  I  do  not 
know  to  whom  you  could  have  applied  less  qualified  to 
give  you  satisfaction  than  myself.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  it 
seems  to  me  probable  enough  that  King  Richard's  return 
from  the  east  might  bring  us  the  first  notice  of  the  Indian 
or  Arabic  numerals.  I  always  thought  the  proofs  Dr.  Wal* 
lis  alleys  for  their  much  greater  antiouity  among  us,  too 
precarious  to  be  relied  upon ;  and  I  nnd  that  far  better 
judges  are  of  the  same  opinion.  The  oldest  MS.  I  can  re- 
member to  have  seen,  penned  in  England,  where  these 
characters  are  used,  was  in  the  library  of  the  late  William 
Jones,  esq.  F.  R  8.  and,  I  suppose,  passed  after  his  death, 
with  his  whole  most  valuable  collection  of  mathematical 
books,  into  the  hands  of  the  present  right  honourable  the 
earl  of  Macclesfield.  It  is  a  large  folio,  written  by  Richard 
Wallin^ord,  monk,  and  afterwards  abbot  of  St.  Alban*s^ 
finished  in  1326,  and  entitled  Albion,  consisting  of  astro- 
nomical canons  or  rules,  and  tables;  the  figures  of  four 
and  five  being  very  like  those  you  have  specified  in  your 
letter. 

After  all,  perhaps,  the  Arabians  themselves  were  not 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  characters  in 
question,  above  a  century  or  two  before  Richard's  return ; 
in  support  of  which  conjecture  of  mine,  I  will  offer  one 

{lain  fact  to  your  consideration.  We  have  in  the  Bodleian 
library  an  Arabic  MS.  of  Ibn  FotmiSf  a  famous  astro- 
nomer, who  flourished  at  the  latter  end  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, as  we  know  from  his  observations  of  some  eclipses 
near  Cairo,  recorded  in  another  MS.  of  bis,  brought  into 
Europe  by  Golius,  and  deposited  in  the  public  liorary  at 
Leyden.  All  the  numerals  employed  in  tne  Oxford  book, 
as  our  learned  friend  the  reverend  Mr.  Costard  assures 
me,  who  collated  it  at  my  request,  are  the  Arabic  fibres; 
and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  wherever  any  number  is 
expressed  by  them,  it  is  immediately  after  explained  in 
words  at  length;  thus,  if  123  is  set  down,  one  hundred 
twenty  and  three  immediately  follows. 

I  have  no  foreign  correspondent  to  propose  your  query 
to,  since  the  death  of  professor  Schultens:  I  am  told  Dr. 
Sbarpe  of  Oxford  is  an  excellent  orientalist,  but  1  have  not 
the  honour  of  an  acquaintance  with  him. 

1759,  Oct.  Yours,  &c. 
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XXXV.  On  the  Origin  and  Introduction  of  the  Violin. 

Mr.  Urban^ 

I  APPREHEND  it  must  be  a  very  difficult  matter,  to  as* 
certain  the  exact  tjme  of  the  inveption  and  introduction 
of  any  one  particular  kind  of  musical  instrument,  unless  it 
could  be  assuredly  known  of  what  sort  those  instruments 
were,  which  were  invented  by  Jubal,  ^  who  was  the  father 
of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ ;'  but  this,  I  doubts 
is  not  to  be  done.  The  original,  as  I  take  it,  of  the  violin 
is  involved  in  equal  obscurity  with  the  rest,  concerning 
which  I  would  put  the  question  thus,  at  what  time,  and  by 
whom  was  the  violin  invented?  meaning  by  the  violin 
every  species  of  that  ^enus,  the  vioUno^  alto  violaj  violon^ 
ceUOf  and  violoiCj  for  since  the  transition  from  one  to  the 
other  is  so  obvious,  it  matters  not  whether  we  speak  of  the 
hracchiaj  or  the  viola  di  gatnba^  they  evidently  springing 
from  the  same  source. 

Taking  therefore  tlie  violin  or  fiddle  in  this  latitude,  I 
would  define  it  in  this  manner;  a  stringed  instrument  with  a 
neck,  a  belly  placed  under  or  behind  the  strings,  and  played 
upon  with  a  bow.  This  definition  sufficiently  distinguishes 
it  from  the  ancient  1^,  or  the  modem  harp ;  as  likewise 
from  the  lute,  the  guitar,  or  mandola,  which  are  touched 
in  a  different  manner. 

That  an  instrument  of  this  kind  was  in  use  here  in  Eng«» 
land^  before  the  dissolution  of  monasteries.  Temp.  H,  VIII. 
I  can  easily  believe;  for  I  have  seen  something  like  it^ 
depicted  in  a  glass  window  of  the  chancel  of  Dronfield 
(:hurch,  in  the  county  of  Derby. 

The  rectory  of  Dronfield,  before  the  reformation,  was 
appropriated  to  Beauchief  Abbey,  in  the  same  county,  and 
that  fine  and  lofty  building,  the  chancel,  which  is  equalled 
by  veiy  few  in  our  common  parochial  churches,  was  erected 
by  the  abbot  and  convent  of  that  house,  long  before  the 

ear  1535,  when  that  religious  foundation  was  dissolved; 

ut  however  not  till  after  13  R.  II.  or  1390,  when  this  rec- 
toiT  was  first  appropriated  to  the  Abbey.  I  remember  abo 
to  bi^ve  seen  an  instrument  of  the  same  sort  in  the  painted 
glass  of  a  window^  in  the  church  of  Staple,^  in  the  county 
of  Kent. 

Bi|t  to  confine  mvself  to  ibis  uncouth  thing,  at  Dronfield^ 
you  will  please  to  observe,  that  it  can  be  called  no  more 
than  the  rudiment  of  a  violin;  there  is  no  peck,  but  it  rests 
B^rtly  upou  the  performer's  breast^  and  partly  upon  bis 
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knee,  and  moreoTcr  was  steadied,  as  I  conceive,  by  the 
left  hand*^  passing  thrbaj^h  a  strap  at  the  back  of  it.  As 
there  is  no  finger  board,  it  consequently  could  not  be 
stopiied,  and  then  as  there  are  only  four  strings,  it  couM 
yiela  only  fbtir  notes,  which  yet  I  ^u^ipose  were  sufficiedt 
at  that  titne  of  day,'  for  expressing  a  chant  or  a  psalm 
tune. 

But  the  greatest  difficulty  is.  the  absence  of  the  brid^^ 
for  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  hoW  a  performer  with  a  bbw, 
could  do  any  thing  Virithout  one,  even  though  there  were 
no  more  than  fdur  notes.  All  that  can  be  said  on  this  behalf, 
is,  that  perhaps  the  painter  himself,  had  no  just  notion  bf.a 
ipusical  instrument  at  that  time  so  uncommon,  and  that  cbn-^ 
leouently  we  are  not  to  examine  it  tqo  strictl;^. 

It  appears  to  me,  upon  a  view  of  the  windows  in  thi^ 
chance),  that  this  rude  figure  did  not  always  occupy  that 
place,  in  which  it  now  stands,  but  has  been  removed  thi-P 
th^r.  by  a  glazier;  nothing  being  more  commoti  than  to 
transfer  painted  glass  from  one  situation  to  another :  how* 
iver,  I  make  no  (question,  but  that  it  always  belonged  to 
this  chancel,  and  is  of  the  same  age  with  it,  whatever  placQ 
it  formerly  stood  in. 

But  to  go  on ;  the  word  viola  occurs  more  than  once  in 
the  Decameivn  rf  Boccace^  a  work  which  was  written  A.*D.* 
1 348,  se  that  in  Italy  this  instrument  seems  to  have  been  in 
vogue  as  early  as  then;  and  yet  the  name  is  thought  to  be 
not  of  Italian,  but  of  Spanish  extraction,  see  Menage  Ori^ines 
de  Lang,  Franc,  from  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  it  ihust 
be  a-good  deal  older  in  Spain. 

At  the  court  of  honour  of  Tutbury  in  Staffordshire,  a  kuig 
of  the  fiddlers  is  chosen  every  year,  in  pursuance  of  an 
establishmentof  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  baring - 
date  4  R.  II.  or  1:^81,  and  in  this  charter  a  reference  is 
ihade  to  the  custom  of  more  ancient  times.  This  officer  is 
<!aUed  at  this  day  King  of  the  Fiddlers,  but  this  I  fear  Will 
not  come  up  to  the  point,  since  according  to  Dr.  Plot  in 
his  Natural  History  of  Staffordshire,  from  Whom  I  take  this 
account,  he  was  formerly  termed  King  of  the  Minstrels, 
k  Roy  de  Ministralxy  an  e5cpressibn  of  a  lax  significa:tion, 
a«id  which  fes  appears  from  p.  438,  of  Dr.  Plot's  book,  in- 
cluded both  wind  and  string  ti^usic.  •  Nothing  therefore 
that  is  precise  and  certain  concerning  the  use  of  vio«*' 
lins,  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.  6an  l^  concluded  from 
hence. 

The  word  Crowd  is  an  ancient  word  for  a  fiddle,  and 
Crowder  is  a  pjayer  on  that  instrument,  and  it  appears^ 


i^fom  J.iHMiis^s  Gk^$avy  i^  Voce,  and  from  ^ir  Henry  Spdp 
jma  v..Cro^<^  tbat  Uia«  tfMrm  of  suffiqieot  aBtiqqiiy ;  nay 
it  ocquu  {OT^D  ifi(Cbs^DCQr»  wfbp  4ieil  A.  JO.  i4Q3,  qf  tbere- 
ahou^s;  but  then  it  ipay  l^e  justly  doubM)  whether  i^t  that 
tinie  it  aiewt^j^ctiyitbe  Htfpe  thing  that  is  hqw  fneaot  ,by 
a  fiddle  or  violin,  fpr  in  the  glosft^iiyfto  Cbwcer,  to  crowdey 
is  ei^pi^ned,  ^  to  play  qo  a  crayvde,  or  any  ipusical  instra* 
m^nU  ^>  to  sing,  or.to  make  any  melody/  which  leaves 
the  maU^  a  gre^t  deal  too  ipu<^h  at  large  for  us  to  learn 
My  thing  deierniifiaie  ooocerning  the  form  md  %t»e  of 
the  crowde  ^  i^  fir^t  ieveotipn.  Ifi  short,  it  might  mean 
pri^oaily  a  miifip^l  in^tmrnent,  yeiy  diff<^rept  from  the 

yiolin,  and  afterwards  might  be  appropriated  to  this  parti- 
cular one,  by  analogy,,  asoften  happens. 

You  see,  Mr.  Urban,  that  I  for  my  part,  can  go  but  little 
into  tim  subject,  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  certainty,  no 
farther  than  the  above  notice  can  carry  me.  Byt  tpese 
leave  so  much  room,  that  they  by  no  means  give  satisfac- 
tion, and  therefore  i  should  be  glad  of  further  assistance 
^om  some  of  your  learned  and  musical  correspondents; 
^nd  in  ^e  meaii  time, 

J  am,  Sir, 

Yoors,.&c. 

Paul  Gems ecB< 
1757,  Dec. 


X;?CXVI.  On  the  Cowiary  Pimce. 

Mr  Urban, 

Truth  is.a  thing  so  sficred  mih  me,  find  a  right  concept 
Uoi)  of  tJiiiogs,  so  valuable  in  my  eye,  that  I  always  think  it 
w^lrtbwhMe  to  correct  a  popular  mistake,  though  it  be  of 
the  most  trivial  kind.  Now,  sir,  we  have  n  species  of  dano- 
ing  amongst  us,  which  is  commonly  called  country  dancing, 
Md  so.  it  is  w;rk$en ;  by  which  w^  are  led  to  imagine,  that 
it  is  a  rustic  way  of  dancing  borrowed  from  the  country 
people  4Hr- peasants;  and  this  I  suppose  is  gencMraUy  taken 
to  be  the  meaning  of  it.  3ut  this,  sir,  is  not  the  case,  for  as 
our  dances  in  general  come  from  France,  so  does  the  coun* 
try  dance,  which  is  ^  manifest  corruption  of  the  f  rench 
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cofUredansfy^  where  a  number  of  persons,  plaeing  themfelTet 
opposite  one  lo  another,  begin  a  figure.  This  now  explains 
fin  expression  we  meet  with  in  oar  old  country  dance  book^ 
*  long  ways  as  many  as  will  'y  as  our  present  EngKsb  coun-' 
try  cuuices  are  all  in  that  manner,  this  direction  seems  U» 
be  very  absurd,  and  superfluous ;  but  if  you  have  recouarse 
to  the  original  of  these  dances,  and  will  but  remember  mat 
the  performers  stood  up  opposite  one  to  another  in  varic 
figures,  as  the  dance  mi^ht  require,  you  will  instantly 
sensible,  that  that  expression  has  a  sensible  meaning  mit^ 
and  is  very  proper  and  significant,  as  it  directs  a  method  or 
form  diflperent  from  others  that  might  be  in  a  square  or  any 
other  figure. 

Yours^  &c. 

Paul  Gemsegs^ 

1758,  JpriL 


XXXVII.  Ancient  Custom  of  Shepherds* 

Mr.  Urban, 

As  there  is  something  very  entertaining  to  the  mind,  an 
well  as  useful,  in  reviewing  the  manners  of  antiquity;  I 
should  be  obliged  to  any  of  your  learned  correspondents 
for  the  pleasure  of  knowing  the  methods,  which  tne  shep« 
herds  ot  Jewry,  and  the  eastern  countries,  followed  in  the 
care  of  their  flocks.  In  St.  John  x.  3,  4,  we  have  these 
words;  ^To  him  the  porter  openeth;  and  the  sheep  hear 
his  voice :  and  he  calleth  his  own  sheep  by  name,  and  lead* 
etb  them  put :  and  when  he  putteth  forth  his  own  sheep,  he 
'•^eth  before  them,  ^nd  the  sheep  follow  him,  for  they 
'.  /know  his  voice.*  On  the^  words.  Dr.  Hammond  observes, 
Ist,  ^  That  the  shepherids  of  Judea  knew  every  sheep  seve« 
rally.*  (This,  as  I  nave  been  informed,  by  a  gentleman  of 
true  value,  has  been  attained  to  by  a  shepherd  in  our  own 
'country;)  2dly,  ^That  the  shepherds  of  that  country  had  a 
distinct  name  for  every  sheep,  which  each  sheep  knew  and 
answered  by  obediential  coming,  or  following,  to  that  call.* 
This,  as  very  unusual  with  us,  scarcely  gains  credit. — And 


*  Marshal  Bassompierre,  speaking  of  his  dancing  country  dances  here  in 
England^  In  the  time  of  king  Charles  I.  writes  it  expressly  contredanses.  See 
llis  Me]ii6ires,  Tom.  iii.  p.  307. 
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I'  et  wlnt  is  there  wonderful  in  it  ?— Why  might  not  names 
e^yen  to  flocks  of  sheep,  as  well  as  to  herds  of  bullocks? 
Ana  why  may  not  sheep,  led  into  their  fold  every  night  by 
the  shepherd,  and  brought  out  every  morning,  (fed  when 
young,  in  a  great  measure  too  by  hand)  be  taught  to  follow 
the  accustomed  voice  of  their  shepherd,  and  distinguish 
that  voice  too  from  the  voice  of  a  stranger. — That  the  shep*P 
herds  gave  them  names,  appears  in  some  measure  from  tne 
above^ted  passage  of  St  John,  but  more  fully  from  Tlieo* 
critus.  Id.  v.  1.  103,  104.  where  a  shepherd  calls  three  of  his 
sheep  by  their  names;  and  that  the  shepherds  often  went 
before,  while  the  flock  followed,  is  above  asserted  by  St. 
John  in  express  words.    Hence  God,  who  is  said  to  go  be*^ 
fore  the  Israelites,  in  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and  in  a  pillpr 
of  fire  by  night,  is.  Psalm  Ixxx.  1.  stiled  '  the  shepherd  of 
Israel  that  led  Joseph  like  a  flock;'  hence  the  title  of  ^ep« 
herd,  Is.  xliv.  28,  is  given  by  God  to  Cyrus,  and  by  the  moat 
ancient  authors  to  kings,  who  headed  their  armies  to  battle; 
and  since  David  was  an  expert  shepherd,  as  well  as  diviqe 
poet,  after  whose  sweet  strains  his  flock  doubtless  went,  the 
fable  pf  Orpheus  may,  I  think,  be  e^ily  deduced  froiB 

^ence- 

But  the  care  of  these  shepherds  did  not  stop  here.  They 
seem  to  have  trained  up  the  ram  to  collect  the  flock,  when 
any  way  scattered,  and  thus  to  draw  them  together  in  that 
regular  order,  in  which  sheep  brought  together  almost  natu- 
nuly  stand,  Let  it  be  observed,  that  I  am  not  here  posi- 
tive^ though  Lucian  says  of  Polyphemus  the  shepherd,  lyriH 

Ao^MC  rft>  Kp»^,  •V0'»  ixf^*  v^arletf  avrop  V7n^  ifui,  *  ordering  the 

ram  what  things  he  ought  to  do  for  me.*  Homer  has  a  com« 
parison  of  the  same  natnre ;  and  it  must  be  owned,  that  all 
poetical  comparisons,  either  were  known,  or  supposed  to 
have  a  real  existence  in  nature,  and  that  Homer  would  no( 
have  compared  Ulysses,  drawing  up  his  men,  to  a  ram  oiv 
dermg  the  flock,  unless  some  such  thing  had  really,  or  sup* 
posedly,  been  done.  The  words  of  Homer  may  as  well  b^ 
seen  ii^  Mr.  Pope's  translation  as  in  the  original. 

Then  sud,  once  more  he  viewed  the  yirarrior  train : 
Whafs  he,  whose  arms  lie  scattered  on  the  plain? 
Broad  is  his  breast,  his  shoulders  larger  spread ; 
Tho'  great  Atrides  overtops  his  head. 
Nor  yet  appear  his  care  and  conduct  small ; 
From  rank  to  rank  he  moves  and  orders  all : 
He  stately  ram  thus  measures  o*er  the  ground| 
And,  master  of  the  flock,  surveys  them  iround. 
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This  use  of  the  raxn  at  preaent  our  sheep  Aog^  ^vpply.| 
but  the  dogs  of  the  shepherds  at  that  time  appear  txivA 
Theocritus  (see  Id.  v.  L  106.  and  Id.  vi.  L  11.)  to  be  vrolf- 
dogs^  kept  to  preserve  the  flock  from  wolves,  and  other 
Utriki  beasts. 

There  remains  yet  one  very  carious  observation,  and 
established  on  the  indisputable  authority  of  Philo  Judsus. 
That  philosopher,  a  Jew,  born  and  bred  in  Egypt,  must  oi 
pourse  be  acquainted  with  their  customs,  and  oas  these  re* 
markable  woras  in  hi^. first  chapter  concerning  the  creation. 

iaffi4S9  r^fioffirm  fvg-tt.  *  Woollv  rams  laden  with  thick  fleece^, 
in  spring  season,  being  ordfered  b^  their  shepherd,  stand 
ivithout  moving,  and  silently  stooping  a  little,  put  them^ 
$elves  into  his  hand  to  have  their  wool  shorn;  being  ac'« 
customed,  as  cities  are,  to  pay  their  yearly  tribute  to  man, 
their  king  by  nature.'  Their  sheep,  it  is  plain,  stood  un- 
f;onstrained  oefore  the  hand  of  the  shearer. 

These  things  may  appear  strange  to  us,  who  never  ato 
tempted  to  know  what  the  docility  of  a  sheep  is;  and  I 
shall  leave  it  to  the  consideration  of  naturalists,  whether  or 
no  the  shepherds  of  these  countries  were  not  much  assisted 
in  this  their  government  of  their  sheep,  by  giving  then^ 


leading  them  out,*  seems  to  favour  tliis  hypothesis.'  If  this 
is  granted,  then  all  the  other  diiQculties  vanish ;  since  eveiy 
creature,  conversant  about  man,  is  known  to  be  teachable 
by  names  and  sounds  continually  impressed  on  him,  to  do 
things  almost  incredible  to  those,  who  do  not  duly  consider 
the  docility  of  these  creatures.  I  shall  only  add,  that  a 
sheep  standing  in  this  silent  inclining  posture,  willing  to 
part  with  his  fleece  for  the  good  of  man,  is  justly  made  by 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  chap.  liii.  v.  7.  to  image  out  our  Saviour, 
^  who  laid  down  his  life  of  himself,'  standing  in  the  most 
meek,  uncomplaining  manner,  before  his  judge,  when  he 
was  afflicted  and  oppressed,  yet  he  opened  not  his  mouth, 
when  he  was  brought  as  a  Iamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a 
sheep  before  her  uiearers  is  dumb,  so  he  opened  not  his 
inouth.' 

Yours,  &c. 

South  JdomlioHy  Dec.  3,  17S8.  JoiUf  Cqlsiudge, 

1758,  fkc. 
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XX^Vill.  On  the  Ctma  of  DfynoM  ia  Dead  Bodies. 

Mil  Urban,  tVestminsterj  Dec.  8. 

Xf  ihe  silence  of  the  grave  can  sometimc^s  afford  a  iheme 
of  instruction ;  the  following  do^rrence,  may  perhaps  oc«» 
<uision  a  speculative  .BUiid  to  ^take  wing,,  in  search  of  nfew 

discoveries*  « 

In  dicing  up  the  earth,  to  lay  a  foundation  for  a  vaults 

in  the  church  of  St  Margaret,  Westminster,  towards  the 

beginning  of  June  last;  the  workmen  broke  into  an  old 

coffin,  in  which  they  found  the  body  of  a  woman ;  which^ 

from  the  condition  it  was  then  in,  must  have  been  buhe4 

many  years.  -The  skin  and  flesh  were  entirely  dried  i^^ 

and  appeared  to  be  of  the  same  consistency  with  vellum  or 

parchment;  and  in  colour  very  much  resembling  the  ia^en 

The  features  were  all  perfect,  except  the  nose,  which  waf 

almost  gone;  and  the  mouth,  the  upper  lip  of  which,  <ln  tha 

right,  was  in  some  measure  decayed.    Tne  nails  were  all 

perfect  on  the  hands;  and  on  the  left  foot  appeared  some* 

thing  like  the  remains  of  a  stocking;  which,  upon  exami« 

tMition,  was  thicker  than  ordinary,  and  made  of  thread. 

As  curiosity,  Mr.  Urban,  had  di^wti  a  great  many  people 

to  the  church,  to  Tiew  these  uncottupted  remains  of  mor« 

taltty^  I  went  there  aimuBg  the  rest,  with  a  design  to  enter 

upon  a  cool  and  deliberate  examination  of  the  matter,  and 

to  discover,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  tuch  n  prtoeriation. 

The  workmen  were  unable  to  give  me  any  satisfaction  as  to 

the  exact  length  of  time  it  had  lain  in  the  ground :  no  plate,* 

or  iascriptioa  of  any  kind  being  found  upon  the  spot,  or 

tiierenbouts,  even  to  warrant  a  conjecture.    With  a  tturee 

Jbot  rule  I  measured  the  6gnre,  and  found  the  length  of  it 

to  be  four  feet  eleven  inches.    From  the  comitoon  tate  that 

atteada  objects  of  this  nature,  one  would  hate  expected, 

that  theae  remains,  upon  being  exposed  to  the  »ir,  would 

haVe  undei^one  a  :sensible,  if  not  a  total  dissolution ;  but,* 

altfadug^  this  -figure  was  handledand  examtfied  many  days, 

little  or  no  alteration  ensued.    There  was  nothing  in  ^e 

appearance- that' was  ghastly  or  odious,  like  what  we  e^^pe-* 

rience  from  the  view  of  a  body  recently  buried :  but,  to 

^pezk  in  the  language  of  a  meiuilist,  there  was  a  venerable 

rouge  on  the  figure,  that  was  neither  inviting;  for  it  bore  a 

strong  resemblance  to  an  Egyptian  mummy  ^  stripped  of  its 

bandages. 

Thetaimple  curiosity  of  an  inconsiderate  mind  \%  a  passion 
easily  grat^ed,  and  to  the  multitude  the  bare  sight  of  these 
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remains  it  found  sufficient  But  a  rational  curiosity  cannot 
rest  here.  It  is  this  that  searches,  exansines,  traces  up  things 
to  their  first  causes^and  wades  with  infinite  pleasure  through 
all  the  narrower  channels  that  lead  to  the  main  spring-head. 
The  inquiry  to  be  pursued  here,  is,  to  what  cause  is  the 
preservation  of  this  body  to  be  ascribed  ? 

In  the  decay  of  bodies  committed  to  the  earth,  tberja 
•eeoBs  to  be  but  one  operative  cause :  and  that  is,  the  hu« 
sndity  of  the  body.  The  cadaverous  moisture  induces  pu- 
trelaction,  and  that,  a  dissolution*  The  intestines^  from 
their  laxity,  porosity,  and  humidity,  are  the  first  parts  that 
are  liabie  to  corruption :  from  these,  the  contagion  spreads 
gradnally  through  the  whole  body;  and  the  bones  are  soon 
stripped  of  the  flesh  that  coverea  them.  It  is  evident  this 
was  not  the  case  here;  and  how  came  it  otherwise  ? 

As  there  seems  to  be  one  cause  of  putrefaction,  so  there 
ieem  to  be  three  causes  of  preservation,  in  the  case  of  in-* 
terred  bodieS| 

1.  Embalming, 

2.  Dry  sand. 

3.  Extreme  age. 

As  to  the  first,  upon  the  most  rigorous  inspection  that 
could  be  made,  this  body  appeared  never  to  nave  under* 
gone  this  operation.  No  incision  of  any  kind  was  visible 
on  the  stomach,  or  any  other  criterion,  to  ^vour  such  a 
formise. 

As  to  the  second  cause,  it  is  well  known,  that  dry  sand 
will  imbibe,  by  attraction,  the  humid  efBuvia  of  bodies:  and 
as  it  partakes  of  an  attractive,  but  not  a  repellent  quality, 
human  bodies  have  been  found  entire  after  a  long  course 
of  time,  where  they  have  lain  in  such  a  stratum.  As,  on 
the  contrary,  where  the  soil  has  been  naturally  moist;  and 
(knii  that  quality,  repels  as  well  as  attracts,  bodies  are  soon 
consumed.  But  upon  viewing  the  earth,  where  this  body 
lay,  it  ameared  to  be  a  soft  ]oam,  rather  damp  than  others 
wise :  and  one  would  have  imagined  at  first,  that  as  all  the 
bodies  which  were  hereabouts,  except  this,  were  decayed, 
that  this  lay  in  a  stratum  of  earth  of  a  different  nature^ 
But,  on  examination,  the  earth  was  every  where  the  same^ 
wd  no  sand  visible  any  where. 

The  third  cause  seems  most  likely  to  give  some  light 
into  this  matter,  which  is  that  of  extreme  old  age.  It  i& 
^vious,  that  in  this  period  of  life,  the  radical  moisture  be<^ 
gins  to  subside,  and  that  dryness  ensues,  which  is  the  con-» 
sequence,  when  the  pores  are  fewer  in  number,  and  the 
J^rspiratioix  altogether  insen^b^e.    At  this  juncture^  ther^ 
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is  a  more  firm  ttdhesion  of  thcf  flefsh  to  tbe  boner;  ft  con« 
tact  and  anion  formed  between- both,  that  se^ms  to  admit 
of  no  sepamtion  ;  not  unlike  tbe  case  of  fruit  and  other  bo« 
die^,  wliose  moisture  has  been  exhaled  by  the  snn^s  heat; 
we  find  their  component  parts  more  compact  and  united, 
and  the  disunion  of  them  difficult.  An  instance  of  this  Icind, 
we  bad  some  years  ago,  in  the  workhouse  of  this  parish.-^ 
It  was  the  case  of  Margaret  Patten,  who  lived  to  the  age  of 
1 1 3.  Nature*s  beat  and  moisture  had  been  so  far  exhausted 
in  this  woman,  that  she  might  be  said  to  have  lived  in  two 
different  bodies :  her^muscles,  tendons,  sinews,  and  other 
ramous  parts,  a  long  time  before  her  death,  being  entirely 
Ossified.  Should  her  remains  be  viewed  at  this  time,  they 
would  probably  afford  an  entertainment  to  a  rational  curio- 
sity, no  ways  inferior  to  that  which  we  have  lately  experi- 
enced in  this  church. 

Among  many  instances,  that  might  be  produced  to  con- 
firm this  hypothesis ;  that  the  incorruption  of  dead  bodies 
is  sometimes  owing  to  old  age;  I  shall  mention  but  one.  It 
occurs  in  a  book,  entitled,  The  Histtfhf  of  the  Church  of  SL 
PeteTy  Westminster;  published  by  Mr.  Widmore,  librarian 
to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  that  church.  The  book  is  only 
in  tbe  possession  of^  tbe  subscribers,  and  therefore  I  shall 
tmnscrioe  the  passage : 

'Abbot  Estney,  died  in  1498,  and  was  buried  on  the 
tooth  side  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist's  chapeL  August 
17,  1706,  by  digging  near  Estney's  tomb,  in  a  large  cofHn, 
lined  with  lead,  his  corpse,  cloatbed  in  crimson  silk,  was 
found  entire.' 

The  incorruption  of  Estney^s  body  and  that  of  this  wo- 
many  were  certainly  owmg  to  the  same  cause.  The  dry 
season  of  old  age  bad  entirely  absorbed  the  radical  mois- 
ture, the  cohesion  of  all  tbe  parts  became  more  uniform  and 
contracted  :  and  by  these  means,  putrefaction  was  resisted^ 
Such  persons  as  these  had  possibly  a  vigour  of  constitution, 
equal  to  that  of  old  Massinissa,  introduced  by  Tully,  in  his 
inimitable  treatise  De  Senectute,  *  Arbitror  te  audire,*  says 
this  master  of  language,  '  Scipio,  hospes  tuus  avitus  Massi- 
nissa quse  faciat  hodie,  nona^inta  annus  natus:  nullo  imbre^ 
nuUo  frigore  adduci,  ut  capite  operto  sit:  summam  in  eo 
corporis  siccitatem.' 

Yours,  &c. 

Edgar  Bochart. 

[Dugdale,  in  his .  history  of  St.  Paul's  church,  remarks 
that  auioqg  the  rubbish  of  the  oldfabric,  wbeiiiX^N^*&^>iW^^ 
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doMi,  the  Wy  of  bishop  Bray  broke  «i«  fbuiid  ii  a  latdtfl 
Qoffin;  and  though  U  md  )>e#Q  buri4d  aacnre  than  260 
Tears,  as  by  the  inscriplion  appeared,  yet: it  waa  not  in  the 
Ibeeat  incliaed  to  putrefaction;  the  flesh,  sinews,  and  skia 
being  so  dried  to  the  bones,  that  when  it  was  set  uprieht 
in  stood  as  stiff  as  a  board.  The  sarae  author  tells  ua  of  tk a 
eiher  bodies  found  at  the  aaaae  time  dried  in  the  same  fnao-* 
uer;  and  mentions  besides^  the  corpse  of  William  Parr, 
marquis  of  Northampton,  found  in  the  chdr  of  St  Maiy'^ 
church,  Warwick,  in  whose  cofBn,  thou^  intenred  50  yean 
before,  the  rosemag^  and  bays  were  abo  as  fresh  aa  if  tb^ 
had  not  been  Is^  in  it  ten  dajrs.  This  he  ascribes  to  ikm 
heat  and  dryness  of  the  dust  in  which  the  bodies  lay,  aoA 
Bot  to  the  sanctity  of  the  persons,  as  was  the  preTailmg 
opinion  in  his  time.] 

1758,  Dec. 
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Mr.  Urban, 

It  is  surprising  upon  what  slight  grounds  the  Roman  €f»« 
tholics,  so  admeted  to  marvels.  Will  obtrude  their  sham 
miracles  upon  the  world.  To  omit  many  others,  I  wiH 
here  report  you  PRe  very  remarkable  instance.  Dr.  John 
Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  it  will  be  allowed  on  all  sides, 
was  a  very  learned,  pious,  and  good  man,  but  his  B^rmest 
advocates,  the  Papists,  will  find  it  difficult  to  persuade  us 
that  any  extraordinary  or  miraculous  appearance  (for  such 
they  would  su^pest  it  to  be)  was  seen  at  bis  gray&  The 
account  given  ok  the  matter,  by  one  of  those  authors,  runs 
thus : 

'And  touching  the  place  of  his  burial,  in  [Allhallosrs} 
Barking  church-yard,  it  was  well  observed  at  that  time  by 
divers  worthy  persons  of  the  nations  of  Italy,  Spain,  ana 
France,  that  were  then  abiding  in  these  realms,  and  more 
fliligently  noted  and  wrote  tne  eours|e  of  thing[s,  *And  with 
less  fear  and  suspicion  tb^  any  of  the  king's  sulgects  mighty 
or  durst  do,  that  for  the  space  of  seven  years  after  his  burial, 
there  grew  neither  leaf  aor  grass  upon  his  grave,  but  the 
earth  still  remained  as  bare  as  though  it  had  been  continu- 
ally occupied  and  trodden.*  Baily\s  Life  of  Bishop  Fisher^ 
J^ondon,   1655,  12mo.  p.  SIS.    . 

This  Dr.  ^aily,  the  pi|b}ii^r  of  bishop  Fisher's  life,  wi^ 
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Ar  ptagiaiy,  fbr  the  book  was  written  by  Dr.  Richard  Hall,  as 
we  aate  infonned  by  Anth.  a  Wo&dy  Aiktn.  Oron.  I.  cot. 
568*  Howerer  the  miracle)  yoo  see,  is  vouched  by  one 
doctor  in  divinilT)  and  countenanced  bjr  another;  but  how 
groaiWHeiBly  will  appear  from  the  following  remariis : 

First,  The  truth  of  the  faet  is  very  disputable,  .even  upon 
die  footing  of  Dr.  HalPs  report ;  for  why  was  it  not  ob»- 
served  by  the  Englisb,  as  well  as  those  foreigners,  Italians, 
Spanish,  and  French  ?  Why  not  by  the  neighbours  as  welt 
as  by  the  strangers? — ^Thts  nation  was  all  Romanist  at  thkt 
time  of  day,  am  bishop  Fisher  wanted  not  friends  and  well* 
wishers  enough  amongst  them  to  observe,  to  speak,  and 
wvite  o^  and  even  to  give  an  air  of  miracle  to  this  contin<< 
geficy,  had  there  been  any  such,  and  yet  nobody  has  ever 
taken  notice  of  it  till  this  writer ;  from  whence  l  conclude 
there  never  was  any  such  thing.  But  says  Dr.  Hall,  the 
king's  subjects  were  more  subject  to  fear,  and  liable  to 
suspicion,  than  these  foreigners,  and  therefore  durst  not, 
or  could  not  make  the  remark ;  a  mere  empty  surmise ; 
for  the  people,  as  this  author  will  allow,  talked  freely 
enough  of  tne  king's  dealings  with  the  bishop  of  Bocbes^ 
ter,  who  had  friends  sufficient,  and  zealous  enough,  had 
there  been  any  thing  extraordinary  in  the  case,  to  have 
ix>ted  it,  and  even  then  to  have  given  it  this  turn. 

But,  Secondly,  Supposing  the  fact  to  be  true,  there  was 
nothing  nniraculous  in  it:  for  it  is  not  at  all  strange  or  su- 
pernatural that  grass  or  weeds  should  not  grow  upon  a 
gravie  in  a  Lonoon  church  yard,  situate  within  the  walls* 
They  do  not  naturally  grow  freely  in  any  close  places  in 
London,  and  if  it  should  happen  that  the  earth  in  a  particu- 
lar place  should  be  cold  and  steril,  should  prove  to  be  a 
clay,  or  composed,  as  often  is  the  case,  of  dead  rubbish, 
winch  is  either  unfit  for  vegetation  or  includes  no  seeds  ia 
itj  there  may  be  no  shoot  at  all,  at  least  not  for  more  than 
seven  years,  the  space  of  time  mentioned. 

Again,  Thirdly,  Supposing  the  fact  to  be  true,  how  does 
it  prove  any  miracle  in  the  behalf  of  the  good  bishop  ?  The 
bodies  of  sakits  are  found,  as  these  writers  tell  us,  all  fresh 
aad  fragrant,  from  whence  one  would  expect,  had  there 
been  a  real  nEiiracle,  that  the  grave  would  nave  been  over- 
grown with  flowers,  or  at  least  with  aromatic  plants.  1  have 
the  life  of  sir  Thomas  Caatilupe,  written  by  R.  S.  a  Jesuit, 
and  printed  at  Ghent,  1 674,  which  tells  us  p.  202,  that  bis 
body,  when  his  soul  first  left  it,  emitted  an  heavenly  fra- 
grance that  (Hied  the  whole  room.  So  in  Osborn's  History 
of  the  translation  of  archbishop  Elphege. *  ^ecuxxvivvX. 
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itaqae  admiratione  perterriti  rex  et  srcbiepiscopus,  lachri^^ 
maatibus  oculis  introrsum  aspiciunt^  rident  organum  quon« 
dam  spiritus  sancti  incorroptum  jacere,  aec  quicquam  pu* 
iris  in  tolo  corpore  laesioDis  inesse.'  'The  king  and  the 
archbishop  advance  with  astonishment,  and  looking  in  with 
weeping^  eyes  they  behold  the  late  temple  of  tne  holy 
spirit  lying  all  incorrupt,  without  one  mark  of  putrefaction 
in  the  whole  body.'  WharUnCs  Angl  Sacr.  torn.  ii.  f>.  145. 
and  yet  this  was  eleven  years  after  his  death.  And  in  the 
search  and  inspection  into  the  erave  of  St  Dunstan,  by 
archbishop  Warham,  printed  in  we  jame  volume,  p.  22S^ 
the  remains  of  that  saint  are  said  to  smell  most  sweetly^ 
jUiB  revera  omnia  odore  redolefHmt  suavissimo  ;  and  yet  tins 
was  above  500  years  after  his  decease  ;  from  all  which  one 
would  incline  to  believe,  that  a  luxuriancy  of  grass  upon 
his  grave,  would  better  have  betokened  the  sanctity  of  bi- 
shop Fisher  than  a  want  of  it< ^An  observation  which  I 

lay  the  more  stress  upon,  on  account  of  Hollingshed*$  tes- 
timony concerning  the  murder  of  Mr.  Arden,  of  Fevershanou 
^  This  one  thing  seemeth  very  strange  and  notable  touching 
Maister  Arden,  that  in  the  place  where  he  was  layd,  being 
dead,  all  the  proportion  of  his  body  might  be  seen :  two 
yeares  after  and  more,  so  plaine  as  could  oe;  for  the  grasse 
did  not  growe  where  his  body  had  touched,  but  betweene 
his  leggs,  betweene  his  armes,  and  about  the  holowness 
of  his  necke,  and  round  about  his  body,  and  where  his  legges, 
armes,  head,  or  any  part  of  his  body,  had  touched,  no  grasse 
growed  at  all  of  all  that  time.*  There  was  no  sanctity  in 
the  case  here,  nor  did  any  one  ever  pretend  there  was : 
Arden*  had  been  basely  murdered,  it  is  true,  but  he  was  a 
man  of  a  bad  character  in  several  respects,  as  the  same 
historian  tells  us,  and  in  particular  had  cruelly  taken  from 
a  poor  widow  that  very  field  in  which  his  body  was  laid. 
Mr.  Lewis  in  a  note  on  the  story,  which  he  has  printed  in 
the  appendix  to  his  history  of  Feversham,  after  citing  the 
above  passage  of  Dr.  HalPs,  thinks  it  very  probable  '  that 
the  grass  was  kept  from  growing  where  Mr.  Arden's  body 
lay  by  art;  as  was  done  at  Colchester,  in  keeping  the 
ground  bare,  where  the  bodies  of  those  brave  gentlemen, 
sir  Charles  I.ucas,  and  sir  George  Lisle  fell,  when  they 
were  shot  in  the  Castle  Green,  for  the  sake  of  getting  mo- 
ney by  shewing  people  this  lying  wonder.    Thus,   we  are 


*  His  tragedy,  printed  in  15^9,  is  acted  at  cerUin  leaaons  by  the  youoff 
people  of  Feversham. 
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Ibid,  the  popish  priests  id  king  Henry  VTII.'s  time  poured 
soap  ashes  on  Mr.  Petit*s  grave,  in  the  church  j^rd,  to  prove 
him  an  heretic,  afiirming  that  God  would  not  suffer  grass 
to  grow  on  an  heretic's  grave.'  Stfype*s  Memar,  vol,  i.  p. 
203.  The  absence  of  grass,  you  observe,  Mr.  Urban,  is 
esteemed  a  mark  of  roguery  and  villainy  in  Mr.  Arden's, 
and  of  heresy  in  Mr.  Petit's  case,  and  was  given  out  to  be 
^uch,  as  to  tne  latter,  even  by  the  Papists  themselves;  ho>y 
then  can  it  be  a  token  of  sanctity  in  oishop  Fisher's  g^ve  ? 
Certainly,  in  his  case,  the  weeds  and  grass  ought,  by  parity 
of  reason,  to  be  more  copious  th^n  ordinaryi  ratqer  than 
deficient. 

But,  Fourthly,  How  can  this  observation  arg^ue  a  virtue 
inherent  in  the  bishop's  bones,  when  they  were  removed 
^m  this  church  yara  in  a  short  time,  into  the  Tower  ? 
The  bishop  was  beheaded  22d  of  June,  1535.  The  sixth 
pf  July  ifollovfing,  sir  Thomas  More  suffered,  soon  af^r 
which,  ^  His  body  was  buried  in  the  chapel  belonging  to 
the  Tower,  c^led  &  Peter  ad  Fincula,  by  the  care  of  his 
dau&phter  Margaret;  to  which  place,  as  it  is  said,  she  after** 
wards  removed  the  body  of  John  Fisher,  bishop  of  Roches^ 
ter,  who  being  beheaded  for  the  same  matter  on  the  22d 
June  going  before,  was  buried  in  the  church  y^rd  of  A}ir 
hallows  Barkin.'  nood*s  Athen.  vol  i.  col.  39. 

The  removal  of  the  prelate's  body  not  only  precludes  the 
pretended  miracle,  but  also  will  fully  account  for  the  want 
of  grass,  on  his  grave;  for  from  thence,  it  may  be  in^ 
fierred : 

Fifthly,  and  lastly,  that  the  appearance,  though  \t  were 
fuch  as  is  repre3enteid,  was  no  other  than  what  may  be  ^c« 
counted  for  in  a  natural  way.  This  bishop's  grave  was 
made  by  the  halberds  of  the  guards,  and  conseauently  was 
but  shallow^  See  his  IMe^  p.  21  i.  After  he  haa  lain  there 
a  short  time,  the  earth  was  moved  again,  as  Mr.  Wood 
writes;  which  second  removal  would  of  course  retard  all 
vegetation,  nothing  in  the  world  contributing  so  much,  as 
ipoving  of  earth,  to  the  destrucpqn  of  grass  and  weeds.  If 
then  along  with  this  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  place, 
and  the  situation  of  that,  jthere  might  w^U  be  but  little 
grass. 

I  conclude  upon  the  whole,  that  there  was  nothing  pre-n 
ternatural  in  this  affair;  that  the  fact  itself  is  doubtful;  that 
^idmitting  it  to  be  true,  the  bishop's  bones  were  no  other 
way  concerned  in  occasioning  the  want  of  grass,  than  as 
they  caused  the  earth  to  be  twice  removed;  and,  lastly, 
that  upon  the  whole  matter,  this  is  no  otV^ttv  \.\\?i\\  qy^^  ^^ 

you-  /•  N 
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those  false  miracles,*  as  was  asserted  above,  with  which  the 
modern  Papists  are  perpetually  iniuring  the  sacredness  of 
truth,  and  hurting  the  credit  of  real  ones. 

Yours,  &.C. 

Nov,  14,  1752.  •    PaULGeMSEOI. 

1752,  Dec. 


XL.  On  the  first  Introduction  of  Pointing. 

Mr.  Urban,  Westminster^  Jan,  8. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  an  inquiry  wholly  useless,  or  unenter- 
taining,  when  the  usage  of  stops  began  amongst  us,  ^ince 
upon  them,  all  propriety  of  reading  and  pronunciation  so 
much  depends. 

We  will  first  consider,  when  they  were  not,  and  it  will 
appear  that  t  Lipsius  is  on  the  side  of  truth,  when  he  says, 
that  ^  all  ancient  records,  which  were  within  his  experience^ 
Were  without  notes  of  distinction ;'  by  which  he  must  mean, 
regular,  determinate,  and  fixed  stops4  Putean,  in  his  ob« 
servations  upon  Quintillian,  is  of  the  same  opinion.  What 
within  our  own  knowledge  at  this  day  puts  this  beyond  dis« 
pute,  is,  the  Alexandrian  manuscript,  which  I  have  parti* 
cularly  consulted  on  this  occasion.  This  curious  monument 
of  antiquity,  is  at  present  in  the  king^s  library  at  the  British 
Museum.  Whoever  examines  this,  will  find,  that  the  whole 
is  written,  continuo  ductti^  without  distinction  of  words,  or 
sentences.  How  the  ancients  read  their  works,  written  in 
this  manner,  is  not  easy  to  conceive.  Their  manner  of  read- 
ing was,  very  possibly,  the  same  with  that  used  in  our  courts 
of  judicature;  and  what  seems  to  favour  this  surmise,  is, 
the  ancient  custom  continued,  in  these  tribunals,  of  writing 
without  stops. 

It  has  been  imagined  by  some,  that  this  invention  of 
pointing  sprung  up  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  but  this  is  a  mis« 
take,  and  arose  from  the  misinterpretation  of  a  passage  in 
Suidas.  Suidas,  speaking  of  Nicanor§  the  grammarian, 
says,  that  he  composed  a  little  treatise,  ari^<  rir^»c  t?(  «ra/ 
'O/A^pa,',  xj  T«^  va^k  KaAX»/*a;^«.  But  whoever  will  take  the  pains 
to  examine  Suidas's  meaning  here,  will  clearly  see,  that  he. 


*  Sec  DaU  again,  p.  3  and  211. 
J  Ve  Distinct,  lib,  iv. 


f  In  his  letter  Dc  DisiincU 
§  See  Suidcu  in  hac  voce* 
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is  not  talking  of  sto^s  and  pointing,  but  of  emphasis^  accent^ 
an4  pronunciation.  Lipsius*  indeed  supposes,  that  these 
words  intimate  a  proposal  to  introduce  pointing,  and  that 
the  proposal  was  rejected.  His  error  lies,  in  not  having 
given  due  attention  to  their  import. 

Isidore,t  indeed,  seems  to  hv^e  made  a  new  discovery, 
when  he  tells  us,  that,  in  his  time,  they  made  use  of  three 
points,  or  distinctions.    According  to  him,  they  were  called 
comma,  colon,  and  period.    The  form  of  ail  three  was  th^ 
same,  but  their  po3ition  different ;  the  first  being  placed  a^ 
the  bottom,  the  second  at  the  middle,  and  the  thjrd  at  the 
top  of  the  letter.     ^  Positura,'  says  he,  '  est  figura  ad  dis-r 
tinguendos  sensus  per  cola,  commata,  et  periodos.     Quae 
dum  ordine  suo  apponitur,  sensum  nobis  lectionis  ostendit. 
Ubi  enim  in  initio  pronunciationis,   respirare  oportet,  fit 
comma,  et  ad  imam  literam  ponitur.     Ubi  autem  sentential 
sensum  praBstat,  fit  colon,  mediamcjue  literam  puncto  nota^r 
mus.     Ubi  vero  pienani  sententie  clausulam  facimus,  fit 
periodus,  punctumque  ad  caput  literae  ponimus.*    It  must 
be  observed  here,  that  Isidore  wrote  about  the  time  when 
the  old  practice  of  joining  words  together  ceased,  and  writ- 
ings began  to  be  more  legible,  by  separating  and  distinguish^ 
ing  words  from  each  other.    About  this  time  we  find,  from 
monumental  inscriptions,   that  they  made  use  of  certain 
marks,  placed  at  the  end  of  every  word ;  not  to  distinguish 
sentences,  but  words.|     And,  though  we  call  some  of  our 
stops,  at  this  day,  by  the  same  name,  it  does  not  follow  that 
we  use  them  for  the  same  purpose.    From  Isidore's  words, 
here  cited,  one  would  at  first  imagine,  that  the  points  were* 
only  in  those  places  he  specifies ;  but  it  must  be  understood, 
that  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  that  age,  those  notes  of 
distinction  were  placed  after  every  word,  though  pert^ps 
not  in  the  same  manner. 

In  all  the  editions  of  the  Fasti  Capiiolim\  these  points  oc« 
cnn  The  same  are  to  be  seen  on  the  Coluinna  Hostrata.^ 
For  want  of  these,  we  find  such  confusion  in  the  Chronicon 
Mannoreumy  and  the  covenant  between  the  Smymaeans  and 
Ma^nesiaus,  which  are  both  now  at  Oxford.  In  Salmasius's 
edition  of  Dedicatio  Statua  RegiUa  Herodisy  the  like  confu- 
sion occurs,  where  we  find  aeypite  for  aIv^'  »ri. 

An  instance  to  prove    that  marks  of  distinction  w&re 


*  In  his  letter  about  poioting,  printed  with  Putt^anU  Disgeri.  do  Distinct, 

f  Dtf  Orig.  lib.  i.  c.  19. 

I  See  Cellarius*s  Orthography,  p.  70. 

\  Vide  Lhiii  Hist,  edit.  Uxon.  torn.  vi.  p.  207.     . 
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?»laced  at  the  end  of  each  word,  by  the  ancients,  will  appeal 
rom  the  Walcote  inscription  found  near  Bath.    It  presents 
itself  to  the  eye  in  the  followbg  manner : 

IVLIUSv  VITALISv  FABRI 
CESrSv  LEGv  XXv.  Vv.  V 
STIPENDIORUMv  &c. 

After  every  word  here,  except  at  the  end  of  a  line,  we  sec 
this  mark^.  There  is  an  inscription  in  Montfaucon,  which 
has  a  capital  letter  laid  in  an  horizontal  position,  by  way  oi 
interstitial  mark,  which  makes  one  apt  to  think  that  this 
way  of  pointing  was  sometimes  according  to  the  fancy  ol 
the  graver. 

P.  FERRARIVS  HERMES 
CAECINIAE  H  DIGNAE 
CONIVGI  H  KARRISSIMAE 
NVMERIAE  H  &c. 

Here  we  observe  after  the  words,  a  T  laid  horizontally,  but 
not  after  each  word,  which  proves  this  to  be  of  a  much  latei 
age  than  the  former. 

Having  now  considered,  that  the  present  usage  of  stops 
was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  I  proceed  to  assign  the  time 
in  which  this  commendable  improvement  of  language  began. 
As  it  appears  not  to  have  taken  place,  while  manuscripta 
and  monumental  mscriptions  were  the  only  known  methods 
to  convey  knowledge,  we  must  conclude,  that  it  was  intro-i 
^  duced  with  the  art  of  printing.  The  fifteenth  century,  to 
'  which  we  are  indebted  for  this.mystery,  did  not>  however, 
bestow  those  appendages,  we  call  stops ;  whoever  will  be 
at  the  pains  to  examine  the  first  printed  books,  will  discover 
no  stops  of  any  kind ;  but  arbitrary  marks  here  and  there, 
according  to  the  humour  of  the  printer.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  we  observe  their  first  appearance.  We  find,  from 
the  books  of  tliis  age,  they  were  not  all  produced  at  the 
same  time:  those  we  meet  with  there  in  use,  bein^  only  the 
comma,  the  parenthesis,  the  interrogation,  and  full  point 
To  prove  this,  we  need  but  look 'into  Balers  Acts  of  English 
Votaries^  black  letter,  printed  1550:  a  book  not  commonly 
to  be  had,  but  wh,ich  I  have  in  my  collection.  Indeed,  in 
the  dedication  of  this  book,  which  is  to  Edward  VL  we  dis- 
cover a  colon :  but,  as  this  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind 
throughout  the  work,  it  is  plain  this  stop  was  not  established 


-ir'.^' 
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at  this  time,  and  so  warily  put  in  by  the  printer ;  or  if  it  was 
that  it  was  not  in  common  use.  Thirty  years  after  this 
time,  in  that  sensible  and  judicious  performance  of  sir  Tho* 
mas  Elyot,  entitled.  The  GcvemouVj  imprinted  1580;  we 
see  the  colon  as  frequently  introduced  as  any  other  stop : 
but  the  semicolon  and  the  admiration  were  still  wanting ; 
neither  of  these  being  visible  in  this  book.  In  HackluyVs 
Voyages^  printed  1599,  we  see  the  first  instance  of  a  semi- 
colon :  and,  as  if  the  editors  did  not  fully  apprehend  the 
Sropriety  of  its  general  admission,  it  is  but  sparingly  intro« 
uced.  The  admiration  was  the  last  stop  that  was  mvented, 
and  seems  to  have  been  added  to  the  rest,  in  a  period  not 
far  distant  from  our  own  times. 

Thus  we  see,  that  these  notes  of  distinction  came  into 
use,  as  learning  was  epadually  advanced  and  improved: 
one  invention  indeed,  out  enlarged  by  several  additions. 
Nothing  is  more  probable,  as  we  can  trace  them  no  higher 
than  the  fifteenth  century,  than  that  the  thought  was  mo* 
nastic.  The  monks,  however  ridiculous  in  some  things, 
have  obliged  posterity  with  others,  truly  valuable.  Learn- 
infir,  such  as  it  was,  did  not  want  advocates  in  this  ac^e.  If 
M^lsingham,  a  benedictine  monk  of  St.  Alban's  in  this  cen- 
tury, wrote  the  Historia  Brevis,  a  work  much  esteemed  at 
that  time,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  literary  accomplish- 
ments, it  is  something  more  than  conjecture  to  attribute 
this  invention  to  him. 

Yours,  &c. 

Edgajr  Bochart. 
1759,  January. 

Mr.  Urban,  Wateringhury. 

Mr.  Edgar  Bochart,  in  his  essay  on  the  introduction  of 
pointing,  says,  *In  Hackluyt's  Voyages,  printed  1599,  we 
see  the  first  instance  of  a  semicolon;  and,  as  if  the  editors 
did  not  fully  apprehend  the  propriety  of  its  general  admis- 
sion, it  is  but  sparingly  introduced.  Tlie  admiration  was 
the  last  stop  that  was  mvented,  and  seems  to  have  been 
added  to  the  rest,  in  a  period  not  far  distant  from  our  own 
times/ 

That  your  correspondent  is  mistaken,  in  supposing  the 
semicolon  to  have  been  prior  to  the  admiration,  is  evident 
[from  the  catechism  set  forth  by  king  Edward  the  sixth,  and 
printed  by  John  Day,  in  the  year  1553.  In  a  question  in 
thifi  catechism,  p.  i  9,  there  is  a  note  of  a.d\av^^xiQ»w^  ^ 
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foUbtVs ;  <  Master y  oh  the  unthankfulne^se  of  men !  btit  what 
liope  had  our  first  parents,  and  from  thencefourth  the  rest^ 
whereby  they  were  relieved/ 

There  is  no  other  stop  of  the  like  kind,  in  so  much  of  the 
book  as  I  have  by  me  (which  is  imperfect)  and  not  one  semi-* 
colon. 

Yoursj  &c. 

E.  Greemstead* 

lt59|  JpriL 


XLl.  On  the  ancient  Custom  of  Burning  the  Dead* 

Mr.  Urbatt, 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  in  hii  spirited  treatise,  entitled  Hy^ 
drioldphioy  incidently  introduces  the  ancient  usage  of  bum« 
ing  the  dead.  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  he,  and  all  those, 
who  preceded  him  in  the  disquisition  of  so  abstruse  a  theme, 
had  considered  the  subject  with  a  little  more  attention. 
One  general  error  seems  to  have  been  adopted;  that  by 
such  a  precipitate  dissolution,  the  ethereal  flame,  or  soul  of 
tnan,  was  purified  by  its  disunion  from  the  gross  and  servile 
bandages  of  matter.  Heraclitus,  it  seems,  was  the  first  ex- 
positor of  this  doctrine;  by  whose  means  the  practice  be- 
came general  in  every  region*  of  Greece.  According  to 
him,  fire  was  the  predominant  principle  in  the  human  fa* 
brie ;  and  that  therefore  by  the  reduction  of  the  body  to  its 
first  principles,  the  purity  and  incorruptibility  of  its  magis- 
terial parts  were,  by  such  means,  better  preserved.  To  this 
purpose  is  Euripides,  in  speaking  of  Cly temnestra. 

There  was  indeed  another  opinion,  which  had  its  foundation 
in  policy:  which  was,  that  by  burning  the  body^  all  rage 
"and  malice,  the  general  issues  of  hatred  and  enmity,  which 
often  survived  their  object,  were  checked  and  prevented. 
But  as  this  reason  grew  out  of  the  custom,  established  a 
long  time  before ;  so  the  custom  in  its  original,  grew  out  of 
reasons  previous  to  those  beforementioned.  It  is  matter  of 
surprize,  that  so  ingenious  a  writer  as  sir  Thomas  Brown 
should  have  imbibed  the  general  opinion;  and  not  rather 
have  corrected  it,  by  expatiating  a  little  further  into  that 
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frnitful  soi]|  where  be  would  soon  have  discovered  a  clearer 
prospect. 

Two  considerations  then  will  arise  here.  The  first  relates  to 
the  antiquity,  and  the  second  to  the  intention,  of  this  custom. 
Its  antiquity  rises  as  high  as  the  Theban  war;  where  we  are 
told  of  the  great  solemnity  that  accompanied  this  cei;emony  at 
the  pyre  of  Meneceus  and  Archemorus,  who  were  cotemporarr 
with  Jair,  the  eighth  judge  of  Israel.  Homer  abounds  with 
ftneral  obsequies  of  this  nature.  Penthesilea,*  queen  of  the 
Amazons,  we  find,  underwent  this  fiery  dissolution.  In  the 
inward  regions  of  Asia,  the  practice  was  of  very  ancient 
date,  and  the  continuance  long:  for  we  are  told^  that  in  the 
reien  of  Julian,  the  king  of  Chioniaf  burnt  his  son's  body, 
and  deposited  the  ashes  m  a  silver  urn.  Coeval  almost  with 
the  first  instances  of  this  kind  in  the  east,  was  the  practice 
in  the  western  parts  of  the  world.J  The  Herculeans,  the 
Getes,  and  Thracians,  bad  all  along  observed  it ;  and  its 
antiquity  was  as  great,  with  the  Celtae,  Sarmatians,  and 
other  neighbouring  nations. 

Under  the  second  consideration  then,  cannot  we  turn  up^ 
itnd  examine  the  earth  a  little  about  the  roots  of  this  custom, 
iind  see  if  they  do  not  spread  farther  then  general  observa- 
tion has  hitherto  gone  ?  Can  we  not  deduce  this  pyral  con- 
struction, the  supremos  honores  of  this  kind,  from  our  own 
feelings?  Yes— the  custom  has  its  foundation  laid  deiepin 
nature.  An  anxious  fondness  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
the  great  and  good,  the  dear  friend,  and  the  near  relation, 
y92is  the  sole  motive  that  prevailed  in  the  institution  of  this 
solemnity.  Wherefore  Heraclitus,  when  he  spoke  of  fire, 
as  the  master  principle  in  all  things  (the  custom  of  burning 
bodies  existing  long  before  his  time)  could  not  be  supposed 
to  lay  down  this  doctrine,  as  a  reason  for  the  custom,  but  as 
a  persuasion  to  ease  the  minds  of  those,  who  thought  there 
was  too  much  barbarity  and  inhumanity  in  the  practice  of  it. 
Let  us  see,  if  the  ancients  do  not  furnish  us  with  symptoms 
of  this  tenderness.    In  Homer  we  see  this  confirmed* 


Iliad  r. 


tm^mma^m 


*  Q,  Calaber,  lib.  i.  4*  Ammianus  MarceUinuH 

\  Ani»ldis  Montanit  L,  L,  Oyraldus, 
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tH  Jnekni  cusUm  of  hihung  the  bead. 

At  Hector's  funeral,  the  preserration  of  the  ashes  mws  the 
principal  concern  6f  the  friends  and  I'elations  that  at* 
tendedi 

Tl»0'a9f  oTO07e»  ifrio^i  irv^^  fAif0*  ai;r»^  iiTfir* 

The  a^esj  when  collected  and  deposited  in  an  ntn,  were 
preserved  as  a  memorial  of  the  goodness  or  greatness  of 
the  party  deceased ;  as  an  example  to  excite  the  same  ar-» 
dour  in  th^  minds  of  those  who  survived.  These  were  kept 
In  some  convenient  place^  in  the  house  of  the  next  relation 
or  friend.  Achilles,  we  find,  had  the  remains  of  his  dear 
iPatfocliis  in  his  tent* 

Hiad  tiifine, 

TtbuIlUs  intl*odu<ies  the  same  custom,  where  he  speaks  of 
the  mother's  absence^  whose  duty  it  had  been  to  have  pre* 
served  her  son^s  remains. 

-Non  hie  mihi  Mater ^ 


Sua  legdt  in  nutstoi  o^a  perusta  sinus. 

^hns  it  appeal^,  that  the  reduction  of  the  body  to  asbes^ 
the  urnal  inciosure  of  those  ashes,  the  frequent  contempla* 
tion  of  them  in  the  urn^  were  thought  good  expedients  to 
keep  alive  the  memory  of  those,  who  were  in  their  lives 
most  conspicuous  in  the  walk  of  fame.  These  were  the 
springs^  from  whence  this  custom  issued.  In  the  celebrated 
instance  of  Artemisia,  the  fondness  extended  almost  to  a 
deification.  A  case  this,  not  unlike  what  we  experience  in 
oar  own  times:  when  a  lock  of  hair,  a  ring,  a  seal,  which 
was  the  property  of  a  deceased  friend,  and  which  we  have 
in  our  possession,  is  looked  Upon  with  i*everence,  and  a  pe« 
culiar  pleasure  in  the  contemplation^ 

Yours,  &c. 

£.  BocHARt« 

P.S.  In  your  last  magazine,  Mr.  Creenstead  «i^,  he 
finds  the  admiration  stop  in  king  Edward's  Catechism.  I 
have  borrowed  the  book,  and  can  see  no  such  stop  in  the 
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|))ad6  he  ^nentions.  I  would  advise  him  to  look  again,  and 
fcee  whether  it  is  not  rather  the  artifice  of  the  pen^  than  the 
product  of  the  press. 

17595  May. 


XLtL  Of  Honour  due  to  the  Wives  of  Prelates* 

ffoHottr  to  whom  Sonaun 

itom.  xiiL  t. 
MA.  U&«Att| 

It  isaaatter  of  won<lef  with  many^  tW  the  wives  of  our 
Jpcelatesare  not  dignified  with  l^  titles  of  ladies^  as  the 
caaatxU  of  the  lay  lords  are;  and  indeed  there  is  some 
room  for  it,  as  the  stile  runs^  ^4be  lords  apiritwil  end  tern* 
poral  in  Darliameat  assembled,'  by  wiocb,  preoedence  beisg 
maaifestly  allotted  to  the  spiritual  peers,  ene  would  imagine 
their  wives  ought  in  reason  to  jaBK  at  least  Mnth  the  iviven 
of  the  other.  Besides,  the  refusing  them  this  title  is  by  «» 
means  consonant  to  the  courtesy  of  England,  in  other  re* 
•pects,  which  in  Mseral  is  inclmed  rather  to  exceed,  than 
1^  sparing  of  civifity,  to  the  fair  sex  more  espectally ;  thus 
the  coQS<Mrt  of  the  lord  mayor  of  York,  is  a  lady  tor  the 
whole  course  of  her  life,  and  the  wives  of  baronets,  and^ 
even  of  knights  bachelors,  do  all  enjoy  the  same  titles;  and 
yet  the  wives  of  the  archbishops  or  Canterbury  were  no 
more  than  Mrs.  Wake,  or  Mrs.  Potter,  though  their  bus-* 
bandS)  by  their  dignity,  had  the  precedence  of  dukes,  the 
highest  order  of  peers.  And  so  it  was  anciently,  fyr  I  re-» 
member  to  have  read  some  where^  I  think  in  Strype's  Life  of 
lurchbishop  Parker^  th€^  <iueen  Elisabeth  leaving  Lambeth, 
after  an  entertainment,  spoke  in  this  manner  to  the  archbi- 
ahop^s  wife,  ^  Mistress,  I  will  not  call  you,  and  madam,  I 
must  not  call  vou,  but  however,  says  she,  I  thank  you  ?* 
Where  you  will  please  to  observe,  that  madam,  at  that  time 
of  day>  signified  the  same  as  my  lady-^  in  F^ench^  madame^ 
in  Italian,  ma  donna. 

But  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  partiality  i  I  take 
the  case  to  be  this;  before  the  Reformation  the  prelates^  as  is 
well  known,  did  not  marry^  so  that  no  provision  of  this  kind, 
could  be  made  till  then ;  and  at  that  time,  atkl  after,  as  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  and  James  L  puritanism,  which 
is  seldom  over-burtbened  with  politeness,  ran  <so  strongs 
that  the  hishqps  were  not  likely  to  acquke  an^  tkew  ^iWAe^^X 
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ftttettapts  were  made  to  deprive  them  of  some  of  their  old 
OneS)  but  I  question  whether  any  one  instance  can  be  given 
of  a  new  privilege  conferred  upon  theii*  order,  as  a  sepsirate 
body  from  the  lay  lords. 

But  what  would  you  have  done  in  this  case  ?  No  more^ 
Mr.  Urban,  than  what  is  fitting,  and  common  decency  and 
civility  so  apparently  require,  which  is,  that  in  direct  ad« 
dresses^  the  wives  of  the  bishops  should  be  stiled  ladies; 
and  that,  in  speaking  of  them,  as  their  husbands  write 
themselves  John  Canterbury,  Edward  Duresme,  &c.  so  their 
wives  should  be  called  lady  John  Canterbury,  and  lady  Ed- 
ward Duresme,  &c.  And  this  method,  I  apprehend,  would 
answer  every  purpose,  not  only  supply  our  present  want  of 
civility  in  this  respect,  but  also  be  sufficient  to  distinguish 
the  lady  of  the  bishop  from  that  of  the  lay  lord,  where  both 
take  their  titles  from  the  same  place,  as  in  Oxford,  Lincoln, 
and  the  rest.  It  would  also,  in  all  probability,  be  sufficient 
in  all  cases  to  discriminate  the  surviving  wife  of  a  prede- 
cessor from  that  of  a  successor,  or  successors,  as  it  might 
happen,  since  the  christian  names  of  their  husbands  are  not 
often  the  same.  Lastly,  I  would  have  the  lady  to  subscribe 
herself  Ethelred  W.  Canterbury,  and  then,  if  the  deputy 
earl  marshal  would  pass  an  act  in  the  office  of  arms,  or  but 
issue  his  command  to  the  kings  of  arms,  to  make  the  proper 
entries  there,  and  after  that  would  cause  a  proclamation  to 
he  made  in  the  Gazette,  as  is  done  in  cases  of  public  mourn- 
ing, the  business  I  suppose  would  be  effected. 

Yours,  &c. 

Paul  Gemsege« 

1759,  4pril 


XUIL  On  the  Egyptian  Lotus* 

Mr.  Urb^n, 

The  following  dissertation  on  a  very  curious  subject,  ap* 
peared  to  me,  upon  the  perusal,  to  have  so  much  merit, 
that  t  obtained  leave  of  mv  learned  and  ingenious  friendi 
the  author,  to  impart  it  to  the  public  by  means  c.f  your  ex- 
cellent monthly  collection.  Mons.  Mahudel,  in  montfau* 
ctnCs  Antiqq,  tofti.  vi.  saw  plainly,  that  the  lotus  of  Egypt 
was  an  aquatic  plant,  and  a  species  of  the  nymphaea,  a^ree« 
ing  herein  with  my  valuable  friend ;  but  then  it  should  be 

rem^mh^TGd^  that  this  last  had  n^N^t  iie^T\  Mous.  Mahuderi 
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dissertation,  Imd  therefore  his  paper  is  justly  entitled  to  all 
the  honour  and  merit  of  an  original  discovery. 

Yours,  &c. 

Samuel  pEoofii 

Cubbit,  April  2^  1759. 

TitE  flowet  of  the  lotus,  which  adorns  the  heads  of  Isis 
ftnd  Orus,  was  almost  peculiarly  sacred  to  those  two  Egyp« 
tian  deities.  It  has,  however,  the  misfortune  of  losing  more 
than  half  its  beauties  with  many^  because  they  are  ignorant 
of  the  meaning  of  this  attribute.  For  as,  when  the  reverses 
of  medals,  or  other  monuments  of  antiquity,  that  express  to 
us  any  all^TOncal  deities,  do  clearly  reveal  to  us  the  mys** 
tic  knowledge  they  contain,  no  species  of  learning  can  be 
found  more  pleasing  and  instructive;  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  devices  remain  obscure  or  unintelligible,  what 
are  they  but  mere  blanks  or  chimseras,  affording  neither  cu-* 
riosity  nor  entertainment.  They  therefore,  who  have  a  taste 
for  disquisitions  of  this  kind,  will  find,  that  of  all  rational 
amusements,  which  tend  to  improve  and  refine  the  human 
understanding,  none  give  us  more  noble  ideas  of  man's  be« 
nevolence  or  his  public  spirit,  than  what  is  to  be  met  with 
on  the  reverses  of  ancient  coins,  when  once  they  are  tho- 
roughly understood.  They  represent  their  princes  and  great 
men  in  their  most  glorious  characters,  exhibiting  them  at 
public  blessings,  ana  the  greatest  benefactors  of  mankind* 
.  Thus  then,  if  we  would  have  a  true  knowledge  of  medals^ 
we  must  consider  their  reverses  as  denoting  their  meaning, 
1st,  by  representation,  2dly,  by  symbols,  3dly,  by  hiero* 
giyphics;  these  being  the  characteristics,  whereby  the  an^ 
<;ients  were  wont  to  record  their  public  benefactions,  toge* 
ther  with  the  virtues  of  their  heroes,  on  medals. 
.  The  device  I  undertake  to  explain,  is  the  flower  on  the 
head  of  Isis,  and  in  the  hand  of  Orus,  without  concerning 
myself  with  any  other  part  of  the  medal ;  and  this  I  consi-^ 
der,  not  as  it  was  received  by  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Hadrian,  but  as  it  was  understood  by  the 
Egyptians  in  the  earliest  ages,  even  on  the  canonization  of 
those  deities.  It  seems  to  have  been  so  long  immersed  and 
in  such  dark  oblivion,  that  in  the  later  times  there  was  no 
vestige  remaining  of  its  first  and  original  state.  Isis  is  re«- 
presented  on  this  reverse  as  sitting  on  a  chair  of  state^  with 
a  flower  of  the  lotus  on  her  head,  and  her  son  Orus  sitting 
on  her  lap,  naked,  with  the  same  flower  on  his  head,  with  a 
long  iitalk  and  a  flower  at  its  extremity ^  in  Vi\%  W^x.  Yv^vvdi^ 
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trbiqh  I  shall  ^ndearonr  to  prove^  by  analogy^  to  be  the  sUtk 
and  flower  of  the  lotus. 

The  various  opinions  concerning  this  plant  have  hitherto 
rendered  every  determination  very  uncertain;  and  such 
false  and  precarious  explanations  must  abate  and  lessen  the 
credit  of  those  who  nave  so  grossly  misrepresented  it : 
*  Florem  ilium  sacrum  Isidis  capiti  impositum,  loti  esse  pu« 
tat  Laur.  Pignorius  in  expositione  MenssB  Isiacs^  et  rectei 
utpote  quern  JEgyptii  raagnificeruuty  ut  constat  ex  PJiniii 
lib.  xiii.  c.  17  et  18.  aliis  abrotanum  referre  videtur,  de  qua 
Plinius  lib.  xxi.  c.  10  et  21.  roborando  utero,  vel  erucami 
de  qua  dictum, 

*  Excitat  ad  Venereili  tardos  eruca  maritos^ 

Mnt  qui  Perseam  interpretentur,  cujus  arbor  Isidi  sacra 
fuit^  Oiselius.  If  Plioy  means  the  birds^fbot  trefoil,  or  any 
other  land  plant,  it  is  certain  he  knew  nothing  of  the  true 
lotus;  and,  if  this  great  naturalist  knew  not  wliat  it  was,  we 
may  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  people  of  Rome  knew  less, 
who  seepci,  in  this  case,  to  have  worshipped  these  deities 
luther  from  the  knowledge  they  had  of  their  fables,  than  the 
history  of  their  lives;  in  short,  they  appear  to  have  knows 
them  better  as  gods,  than  as  mortals. 

As  for  our  modern  professors  of  virtii,  they  are  so  wide 
from  the  mark,  that  tney  have  quite  mistaken  the  efement 
in  which  the  plant  grows ;  for  if  th^re  be  any  credit  to  be 
given  to  Herodotus,  the  lotus  is  not  a  land  plant,  as  they 
Bupposeit,  but  an  aquatic,  the  water,  and  not  the  land  be« 
inft  its  proper  situation ;  it  was  on  the  overflowing  of  the 
Nue,  that  this  father  of  history  saw  it  floating  on  tne  wat  e 
in  great  abundance :    !«*««»  trxit^c  yinren  h  woyofu^  ig  r»  ^nk* 

inXtpcyftO^,  fvtrai  It  ru  vh^t  x^iutt  vo^X»,  ret  'Aiyiivlto*  xo^aifo't  Xarroi^ 

.jfM  fAipittH  909  ifA^f^f()  ovivffetmii  iTDifvrrtti  i^  ocvm  a^u;  ofrrtf^  iroft|  tri 
^  f^  If  pi{(K  t5  XtiTii  rviw  tlttiiijifi  i§  lyyh»a-oi%  IfFWuitti  toy  r£ttyyvXo»,fayfd8tf 

Hartt  fAviXou  ^  When  the  river  is  become  full,  and  all  the  grounds 
-round  it  are  a  perfect  sea,  there  grows  a  vast  quantity  of 
Jilies,  which  the  Egyptians  called  lotus,  in  the  water.  After 
they  have  cut  them,  they  dr}'  them  in  the  sun;  then,  having 
jparched  the  seed  within  the  lotus,  which  is  most  like  the 
foppy,  they  make  bread  of  it,  baking  it  with  Are.  The 
root  also  of  the  lotus  is  eatable,  easily  becoming  sweet,  be- 
ing round,  and  of  the  size  of  an  apple.^  Herodotus  EuL  c. 
j92.  From  so  plain  a  direction,  in  so  celebrated  an  authon, 
it  is  strange  how  the  writers,  mentioned  by  Oiselius,  could 
be  guilty  of  such  a  notorious  blunderi  as  to  seek  Uus  plant 
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•n  land,  where  it  never  did  or  could  gro^r,  instead  of  the 
water,  where  they  might  have  been  sure  to  have  found  it 
witliout  much  trouble,  if  they  had  but  trusted  to  the  evi- 
dence of  an  eye*witneas,  and  not  to  their  own  fanciful  ima- 
ginations. 

The  k>tu»  being  thus  re-instated  in  its  proper  element^ 
firom  whence  it  has  been  unfortunately  transported  for  so 
■any  ages,  the  next  thing  to  be  done,  is,  to  consider  where 
and  to  what  tribe  to  refer  this  plant.  This  now  is  no  diffi- 
cult task  to  one  whose  wretched  destiny  it  is,  to  live  in  the 
D^ta  of  England,  where  the  principal  prospect  is  water, 
vbereon  are  crawling  insects  innumerable,  and  in  whidi 
grow  some  plants,  and  amongst  the  rest  the  lotus. 

If  analogy,  or  similitude,  can  be  admitted  as  a  reason,  I 
will  then  venture  to  pronounce,  that  the  Egyptian  lotus,  and 
the  nympluea  alba  major,  are  one  and  the  same  plant,  an4 
aliat  there  is  no  difference  between  them,  but  wnat  is  occa* 
stoned  by  the  variety  or  difterence  of  climates. 

Before  the  reader  gives  his  determination,  he  should 
compare  what  Herodotus  has  said  of  the  inside  of  the  flow- 
er^cup  of  the  lotus,  with  the  inside  of  the  flower-cup  of  the 
nymphffia,  or  the  white  water  lily,  and  he  will  find  an  exact 
similitude.  But  this  is  not  all ;  he  must  view  the  stalk,  with 
the  flower  at  its  extremity,  in  the  medal,  along  with  the 
DymphsBa,  when  floating  in  the  water  in  July,  in  ail  its 
glory,  from  whence  he  will  be  clearly  convinced,  that  the 
stalk  in  the  hand  of  Orus,  with  the  flower  at  its  extremity, 
can  be  no  other  but  the  white  water  lily.  Tliis  I  can  assert, 
diat  after  frequently  examining  them  together,  to  me  they 
seem  in  every  part  alike. 

The  lotus  bemg  now' found  not  only  to  be  an  aquatic,  but 
also  to  belong  to  a  certain  species,  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  may 
from  hence  investigate  the  reason,  why  it  was  so  particu- 
larly dedicated  to  the  goddess  Isis  and  her  son  Orus.  It  is 
weU  known  that  the  Egj  ptians  perpetuated  their  memora- 
ble {|tcts  by  figures,  which,  when  ascribed  to  their  deities, 
often  inculcated  a  double  meaning;  that  is,  they  had  dif- 
ferent meanings,  according  to  the  different  manners  in  vvhich 
they  were  represented.  Thus  the  lotus  in  this  reverse,  has 
a  two-fold  meaning;  it  is  both  a  representation  and  a  sym- 
bol, according  to  its  different  situation,  and  partakes  not  at 
all  of  the  hieroglyphic,  as  it  stands  here. 

In  the  hand  or  Orus  it  is  figurative  ;  importing  no  less  a 
transaction,  than  bis  preservation.  The  Egyptians  could 
not  devise  a  more  significant  attribute  to  perpetuate  the 
momentous  event  in  the  life  of  Isis,  the  saving  of  her  son 
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from  perishing  in  the  water,  than  the  making  this  most  besm^ 
liful  water-flower  the  type  or  symbol  of  the  deUverance. 
*^  Hunc,  dum  a  Typhone  ut  spurium  accusatum,  imo  dis« 
cerptumy  et  in  aquas  projectum  voiunt,  a  Luna  vero^  sett 
Isiae  mundi  matre,  in  a^ua  repertum,  viteeque  restitutum  et 
immortalem  redditum  dicunt."  Oiselius,  ng,  iiL  What  in* 
terpretation  can  be  more  natural,  or  so  expressive  of  the 
story,  as  what  is  here  given  of  it  upon  the  medal  ?  The 
flower  is  placed  in  her  son's  hand,  as  a  symbol  of  the  fact, 
which  yet  was  so  ancient  and  obscure,  as  to  be  quite  forgot* 
ten  in  the  days  of  Hadrian;  for,  if  the  Romans  then  knew 
not  the  plant,  how  should  they  know  the  meaning  of  the 
device. 

But  now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lotus,  placed  on  the  head 
of  the  goddess,  was  not  a  symbolical  but  a  real  representa* 
tion,  signifjring  that  she  had  discovered  the  use  of  meal  for 
the  benefit  of  man,  by  kneading  it  into  bread,  lyi  nVi  i  wfim 
nccficof  af^fuvoii  woS^a.  A  more  beneficial  invention  never 
was,  nor  could  be,  for  man's  support,  than  the  act  of  making 
bread,  which  was  gratefully  commemorated  by  some  cities 
with  much  pomp  and  ceremony :    waf  uUk  ^l  rup  irexi*r»«  k^  roTg 

loiioif,   i»  Tif  wniATni    yATOb  reip  oXXaiv  f ipf0'S«i  9rvOf4f»«f  wvdu9  t^  KpiOory, 
avo^tr^iAovtviAM  ruf  •(et^^i  r?  diw  ^iXoTiXf^C  Wfi^tHttn       ^^In  SOme  of 

the  cities,  in  the  feasts  of  Isis,  there  were  carried  in  the 
procession,  amongst  other  things,  the  stamina  of  wheat 
and  barley,  as  a  memorial  of  the  original  and  beneficial *in«* 
ventions  of  the  goddess."  Could  any  other  representation 
be  so  full  to  the  purpose,  or  declarative  of  the  goddess  s 
discovery,  as  the  flower  of  that  very  plant,  firom  whence 
the  seed  proceeded  of  which  the  bread  was  made  ?  This 
however  must  be  added,  that  if  the  lotus  of  the  Nile  made 
no  better  bread  than  the  nymphsea  alba  major  of  the  fens 
does,  whoever  sups  on  it  once  will  never  desire  a  second  re*? 

East  of  the  same.  But  still  Herodotus  assures  us,  that 
read  was  actually  made  of  it,  and  that's  enough  for  our 
present  purpose,  seeing  we  are  not  speaking  of  the  good^ 
ness  of  bread,  but  the  tact  of  its  invention. 

Ben.  Ray, 

1759,  Jpnl. 


XLIV.  On  the  Temples  of  the  Ancients. 

After  all  the  wonders  that  have  been  related  of  the  tem* 
pies  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  Diana  of  Ephesus,  Serapis,  &c. 
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it  may  well  be  questioned,  if,  upon  the  whole,  those  an- 
cient edifices  surpassed  our  modern  churches  in  grandeur 
and  riches.  To  determine  the  point,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
take  a  view  of  the  temples,  built  in  the  plains,  and  those 
erected  in  great  cities. 

Traverse  the  open  countries  of  Greece,  Peloponnesus^ 
and  the  adjacent  isles,  and  you  will  •every  where  meet 
with  little  edifices,  said  to  be  temples ;  some  half  in  ruins^ 
others  in  tolerable  good  condition,  without  any  thing  ma«- 
terial  to  distinguish  them ;  no  external  ornaments,  most  of 
them  brick,  and  the  best  of  them  finished  in  a  dome  or 
roof,  ornamented  with  some  slight  sculpture.  A  few  indeed 
there  are  surrounded  with  groves,  consecrated  by  supersti** 
lion,  or  designed  to  shade  the  worshippers  of  the  idol ;  all 
of  them  placed  in  desarts,  uninhabited,  except  by  here  and 
theire  a  hermit,  who  makes  it  his  whole  study  to  amuse  travel- 
lers  with  fables.  It  is  not  therefore  among  these  structures 
that  you  are  to  look  for  the  magnificence  of  the  Grecian 
temples. 

The  Romans,  who  were  also  accustomed  to  erect  temples  ii| 
the  country,  derived  all  their  deities,  celestial, .  terrestrial, 
and  infernal,  from  Greek  origin.  There  was  not  a  single 
canton  of  Attica,  or  Tbessaly,  where  some  metamorphosis 
had  not  been  wrought,  or  some  divine  combat  happen- 
ed. These  exploits  served  to  extend  superstition,  and  mul- 
tiply the  monuments  tliat  were  to  perpetuate  it.  But  the 
Romans,  who  were  the  petty  imitators  of  the  Greeks,  fell 
short  of  their  masters  in  the  dimensions  of  their  insulated 
temples. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  we  give  the  name  of  temples 
to  edifices,  which,  in  ancient  times,  were  never  considered 
as  such  ;  but  without  entering  into  a  discussion,  let  it  suf- 
fice, that  the  buildings  we  are  speaking  of,  were  sacred  and 
public ;  still  retaining  their  first  furniture  of  statues,  altars, 
and  tripods.  We  meet  with  nothing  more  essential  to  the 
ceremonious  part  of  worship,  among  the  larger  temples  of 
Athens  and  Corinth.  If  no  other  structures  were  to  be  com- 
prehended in  the  denomination  of  temples,  but  those  whose 
extent  is  to  be  measured  by  acres  and  stadia^  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  Rome  herself,  the  city  of  all  the  Gods,  had  no 
more  ^h^n  three;  those  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  of  Peace, 
and  the  Pantheon.  These  are  the  only  ones  that  were  above 
the  ordinary  size ;  the  last,  still  subsisting,  is  but  144  feet  in 
diameter.  Time  has  also  spared  the  temple  of  Fortuna  Vi- 
rilis,  and  of  Vesta;  the  one  is  an  oblong  square,  the  other 
round :  the  Pantheon  will  hold  them  both. 
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We  know  to  what  heights  the  bold  hnagiDatioiis  ot  iSbn 
ancient  architects  ascended,  in  their  profane  edifices,  as 
theatres,  baths,  and  basilicas.  But  we  must  examine  their 
city  temples,  to  know  if  they  did  as  much  in  honour  of 
their  Gods. 

Most  of  the  antiqtiaries,  who  have  treated  of  ancient 
temples,  bare  been'  more  curious  in  describing  their  mag* 
Dificence,  than  in  fixing^  their  dimensions.  In  what  they 
have  said  upon  this  head,  we  have  discovered  two  marks  of 
inaeeuracy,  out  of  which  has  arisen  the  false  idea  that  faa# 
prevailed  of  the  sacred  edifices  of  Greece  and  Rome.  1. 
They  apply  to  temples  in  general,  what  appertained  only  to 
some  particular  ones.  12.  They  distinguish  not  between  the 
temple  ajid  its  appendages.  They  teu  us,  (hat  in  the  fiDnt: 
of  tnese  temples  there  was  always  a  spacious  court,  called 
the  area,  where  merchants  vended  the  necessaries  for  sacri* 
fices,  oflferings,  and  libations;  that  tiiere  was  besides,  a 
fountain  for  purifying  the  sacrificators  and  victims ;  that  from 
the  area  you  passed  into  a  court  called  Atsium ;  thence  to 
the  Vestibulum,  and  tl^en  into  the  boidy  of  the  building^ 
named  Cella,  where  were  the  Gods,  Altars,  &c.  This  Celia 
consisted  of  three  principal  divisions;  the  Basilica,  answer-* 
irrg  our  nave;  the  Adytum,  like  a  sanctuary;  and  the  Trit 
buna),  where  stood  the  statue  of  the  deity  whose  name  the 
temple  bore.  They  speak  of  the  Penetrate  and  Sacrarium^ 
and  are  not  a  little  perplexed  about  the  distribution  of  these 
several  parts.  If  tnis  description  holds  good  of  the  temple 
of  Diana  Ephesea,  or  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  it  cannot  of  mbst 
of  the  rest 

Ancient  Rome  was  of  immense  extent;  but,  consider"^ 
ing  the  great  number  of  temples  contained  within  it,  we 
must  suppose  it  at  least  three  times  as  large  as  it  really  was, 
if  all  those  temples  were  furnished  with  Porticos,  Prodromi, 
&c.  It  is  certain,  that  during  the  six  first  centuries  of 
Rome  the  temples  were  no  larger,  nor  more  magnificent, 
than  the  houses  of  the  citizens,  which  were  but  of  one  floor ; 
their  poverty  would  admit  of  no  more.  Such  at  least,  was 
the  state  of  things  before  the  Romans  made  conquests  in 
Greece.  PHny  assures  us,  that  in  the  662d  year  of  the  city, 
there  was  not  a  marble  column  in  any  pdblic  edifice ;  at 
which  time  the  temple  of  the  Feretrian  Jupiter  was  but  fif» 
teen  feet  in  length.  Fortune  was  one  of^  the  deities  most 
honoured  by  the  Romans ;  the  worship  of  Vesta  was  held 
most  sacred,  and  what  I  have  remarked  of  the  temples  of 
these  Goddesses,*  which  are  still  standing,  may  suffice  to 
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hioderate  tlie  ideas  of  those  who  have  not  seen  them,  as  to 
Iheir  extent. 

The  revolution  in  the  government  under  Julius  C{esa:r, 
brought  about  a  general  one  in  the  arts;  which,  till  then^ 
were  the  concern  only  of  a  few  opulent  citizens,  as  Crassus, 
Lucullus,  Pompey,  &c.  The  temples  of  the  gods  u4re  the 
first  public  structures  where  magnificence  succeeded  mean- 
ness, and  brick  was  converted  into  marble :  yet  these  sacred 
buildings  increased  but  little  in  size.  The  great  men  built 
more  for  themselves  than  for  the  gods;  they  enlarged 
their  palaces;  they  erected  aqueducts,  baths,  and  the 
forum. 

We  are  not  to  rely  upon  the  report  of  architects,  concern- 
ing the  sacred  monuments  of  antiquity.  Frequently  led  by 
prejudice,  they  are  too  sparing  of  criticism  in  their  obser- 
vations; they  too  readily  imagine  beauties  in  the  antique; 
and,  in  representing  ruins,  when  they  meet  not  with  all  their 
fancy  si^gests,  they  are  apt  to  add  something  of  their  own. 
Palladio,  for  instance,  who  has  designed  me  temple  of 
Faustina,  says,  that  though  he  could  discover  no  ornaments 
within  it,  yet  it  must  have  certainly  been  enriched  with  very 
maenificent  ones;  and  so  takes  his  crayon  and  sketches 
niches,  statues,  and  pedestals,  and  then  cries  out,  such  xms 
the  inside  of  the  temple  of  Faustina  /  He  goes  still  further, 
and  in  the  heat  of  his  composition,  in  the  front,  and  on  the 
right  and  left,  he  adds  grand  porticos,  without  recollecting, 
that  he  encroached  on  the  temple  of  Remus,  which  stood 
but  ten  paces  from  the  other,  and  without  considering  that 
he  barred  up  the  passage  of  the  triumphers,  who  proceeded 
to  the  capital  along  the  via  sacra. 

The  temple  of  the  Olympian  Jove  at  Athens,  we  are  told, 
was  more  than  four  stadia  in  circumference ;  that  is,  above 
two  thousand  four  hundred  feet;  be  it  so.     But  let  us  make 
the  same  distribution  of  this  space  as  the  ancients  did,  and 
we  shall  have  a  just  idea  of  its  real  size.     In  this  circle  must 
be  included  a  monument,  sacred  to  Saturn  and  Rhea,  a 
wood,  statues  without  number,  and  colossuses  as  enormous 
as  those  at  Rhodes,  all  which  must  reduce  Jupiter^s  temple 
to  the  size  of  an  ordinary  house,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter  it 
really  was.    What  then  shall  we  say  of  the  Greek  temples, 
in  wnich  w^re  libraries,  gymnasia,  and  baths  ?  Why  doubt- 
less, that  they  were  sacred  villas,  but  not  temples. 

M,  le  RoVs  Ruins  of  the  Monuments  of  Greece^  lately  pub- 
lished, have  given  me  the  satisfaction  of  finding  examples 
sufficient  to  justify  my  notions,  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
ancient  temples.  According  to  this  gentleman's  dimensions, 
VOL.  I.  o 
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the  columns  of  the  Pantheon  of  Hadrian,  one  of  the  vastest 
monuments  of  Greece,  were  scarcely  above  sixty  feet  high, 
though  not  formed  out  of  one  block.  Those  at  Rome  in  the 
Campo  Vaccino,  in  the  forum  of  Nerva,  and  in  that  of  Pal- 
las, are  still  shorter,  though  of  several  pieces;  yet  as  these 
served  for  decorations  of  public  places,  it  is  natural  to  think 
they  were  of  some  of  the  largest  proportions. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  urged  that  they  placed  several  orders 
one  above  another,  whicn  was,  indeed,  the  case  in  some  tem-< 
pies  of  Greece.  Pausanias  mentions  only  two  or  three  oi 
these ;  which,  in  so  exact  and  attentive  a  traveller,  is  a  con- 
.vincing  proof  that  the  double  order  was  rare.  Vitruvius 
.does  not  assert  it  of  the  Hypa^thrum,  and  assigns  temples  of 
.that  form  to  no  less  deities  than  Jupiter,  Ccelus,  and  the 
Sun. 

By  entering  into  these  particulars,  I  pretend  not  to  in- 
form the  connoisseurs,  but  to  give  an  account  of  such  works 
as  I  think  necessary  towards  forming  a  just  idea  of  the  an- 
cient temples  ;  their  structure  differing  so  widely  from 
that  of  our  churches,  that  the  one  can  by  no  means  lead  us 
to  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  other.  Whoever  has  seen 
St  Sulpice  at  Paris,  out  not  St.  Roch,  may  pretty  nearly 
imagine  the  composition,  form,  and  distribution  of  tne  latter 
church,  from  a  bare  knowledge,  that  it  is  somewhat  less  than 
the  former ;  but  such  degrees  of  comparison  will  be  insuf- 
ficient between  the  ancient  and  the  modern.  It  will  give 
very  little  satisfaction  to  observe  that  all  antiquity  never 
produced  any  thing  of  a  sacred  building,  so  vast  as  St.  Peter^s 
at  Rome;  a  reason  should  also  be  given,  why  it  did  not,  nor 
could  do  it, 

I  am  sufficiently  apprised  of  what  strikes  the  imagination, 
,and  raises  it  to  such  romantic  heights,  whilst  we  attend  to 
the  descriptions  of  ancient  temples:  it  was  tlie  prodigious 
•number  of  columns  they  were  enriched  with,  that  incbants 
us.  How  can  we  avoid  believing  an  edifice  to  be  extremely 
vast,  that  is  supported  by  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pillars?  We  have  seen  Gothic  churches,  with  not  above  40 
or  50,  wide  enough  to  lose  ourselves  in.  How  vast  then, 
we  say,  must  the  temples  have  been,  which  had  twice  or 
ihrice  that  number?  The  mistake  of  the  fancy  arises  from 
this,  that  it  places  within  the  body  of  the  temple,  or  in  the 
.Cella,  that  which  really  stood  without  it.  It  should  be  noted 
in  general,  that  this  Cella  was  the  least  object  of  the  old  archi- 
tects care;  they  never  began  to  think  about  it,  before  they 
had  distributed  and  adorned  the  exterior,  because  that  was 
to  be  the  proof  of  genius,  tas^e,  ;^nd  magnificence.    The 
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grand  yir^  not  then  estimated  by  the  number  of  souaFe  fe^t 
contained  in  the  area,  which  the  wall  inclosed;  but  tirom  theiv 
outworks,  of  an  hundred  aqd  twenty  columns,  as  those  of 
Hadrian's  Pantheon,  or  of  thirty-six  only,  as  those  of  the 
temple  of  Theseus.  From  the  ruins  of  Athens  it  even  ap- 
pears, that  the  richness  and  extent  of  the  outworks  were 
sometimes  the  very  cause  of  contracting  the  Cella  within 
It  narrower  space  than  might  have  been  otherwise  allotted 
it. 

What  I  ha^a  been  last  observing,  respects  ten^ples  of  an 
oblong  square,  the  most  useful  rorm.  They  did  not  keep 
altogether  to  the  same  rules  in  their  Rotundos,  or  circular 
teipples;  some  are  surrounded  with  pillars,  without  any  por- 
tico to  the  entrance;  such  are  the  temples  of  Vesta  at 
Rome  and  Tirol i ;  others  had  porticos  before  them,  with- 
out any  incircling  columns,  an  instance  of  which  W^  meet 
with  in  the  Roman  Pantheon,  the  most  superb  and  vast 
monument  of  that  form  which  perhaps  the  ancients  ever 
erected ;  of  this  latter  form  of  circular  temples  Vitruvius 
makes  no  mention  ;  and,  to  the  former,  he  assigns  a  diame- 
ter of  the  length  of  one  column  only,  with  its  capital  and 
base,  so  that  nothing  of  a  grand  extent  could  ever  take 
place  here. 

But  to  strengthen  my  proofs  of  the  small  extent  of  th^ 
ancient  temples;  I  will,  in  the  first  place,  bring  that  of 
Jupiter  Olympius,  at  Athens,  as  an  example.  According 
to  M.  le  Roi,  the  Cella  was  no  more  than  six  toises  wide, 
and  something  exceeding  sixteen  in  length.  Observe  now, 
to  what  a  small  matter  is  an  edifice  reduced,  which  has  been 
affirmed  to  be  no  less  than  four  stadia  in  circumference ! 
Take  notice  too,  that  this  was  an  Hypsethrum,  or  open  at 
top.  Hadrian's  Pantheon  was  twenty  toises  long,  by  less 
than  fourteen  wide.  Pausanias  assigns  the  height  of  sixty- 
eight  feet  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  and  makes 
it  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long  ana  ninety-five  wide. 
From  the  length  and  breadth  we  must  deduct  thos^p  of  the 
ailes,  prodromus,  and  opisthodromus,  taking  the  height  from 
the  ceiline,  and  not  from  the  angular  vertex  of  the  fasti- 

fpum  ;  and  then  this  temple  will,  at  most,  be  upon  an  equa- 
ity  with  many  churches  in  Rome  and  Paris,  built  about 
two  centuries  ago,  in  the  taste  of  the  Greek  architecture  ; 
but  nothing  to  compare  with  our  Gothic  cathedrals,  in  point 
of  spacious  magnitude. 

If  we  pass  from  Greece  to  Rome,  and  examine  the  tem- 
ple of  Vespasian,  we  shall  find  that  it  ws^  really  grand; 
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and,  if  the  taste  of  the  architecture  had  been  answerable  to 
the  capiicity  and  richness  of  it,  Athens  itself  could  not  have- 
shevvn  any  thing  beyond  it;  but  the  architect  aiming,  per- 
haps, at  something  new,  was,  it  must  be  allowed,  bold  in 
his  design^  but  left  it  quite  destitute  of  graces.  Its  length, 
of  three  hundred  and  forty  feet,  besides  the  portico,  with  a 
breadth  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  set  it  plainly  above  all  th« 
modern  churches  of  France  or  ftaly,  except  St.  Peter's;  but 
it  still  falls  short  of  many  Gothic  ones. 

What  added  much  to  the  majesty  of  the  ancient  temples, 
was  their  high  elevation  above  the  subjacent  plain,  with  an 
easy  ascent  to  their  porticos  by  a  flight  of  five,'  seven,  or 
nine  broad  stairs,  which  always  disjoined  them  from  every 

(Mofane  building,  and  gave  the  distant  eye  a  full  view  of  their 
brm  and  ornaments  on  every  side;  the  numbers  of  bronze 
"and  niarble  statues,  which  decorated  the  avenues  and  insid© 
of  the  porticos;  the  profusion  of  gilt  work,  and  the  alle- 
goric groups  in  the  front,  all  combining  to  form  a  mass 
which  carried  gravity  without  heaviness;  grand,  but  not  gi- 
gantic. Those  rich  and  elegant  compositions  charm  us 
even  in  the  graver's  representations ;  what  effect  then  must 
they  not  have  produced  on  the  minds  of  those  who  had  the 
infinitely  greater  advantage  of  viewing  them  on  the  spot,  in 
their  own  precious  matenals  I 

After  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  temples  of  the 
ancients,  it  is  natural  to  consider  the  buildings  called 
churches,  which  succeeded  them,  after  Christianity  began 
to  take  place  of  Paganism.  These  buildings,  during  a  long 
period  of  time,  wanted  both  the  elegance  and  the  riches  of 
the  ancient  temples,  and  it  is  those  only  which  have  been 
erected  since  the  15th  century  that  can  be  considered  as 
models,  either  of  proportion  or  ornament  The  several 
changed,  however,  which  these  buildings  have  suffered  in 
their  figure,  structure,  and  decoration,  is  a  subject  that 
seems  not  altogether  unworthy  of  attention. 

To  mark  the  gradual  progress  of  any  art,  from  its  first 
rudiments  to  its  perfection,  is  extremely  pleasing  ;  but  we 
are  much  more  struck  when  we  see  this  art  disappear  at 
once,  as  if  by  a  stroke  of  inchantment;  when,  not  even 
the  idea  of  perfection  remains,  when  the  most  obvious  and 
easy  rules  are  for^tten,  the  most  natural  principles  neg- 
lected, and  the  most  rude  and  disgusting  heaps  thrown  to- 
gether, while  models  of  beauty  and  propriety  were  every 
where  to  be  seen  in  the  buildings  of  former  times. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  by  what  strange  fatality  it  could 
happen f  that  the  architects  of  xh^  ^Cth  aad  sl^th  centuries. 
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'IB  all  parts  of  Europe,  rejected,  as  if  by  commoh  corfseiiiti 
the  Greek  and  Roman  manner,  chose  to  set  up  pillars  itir 
stead  of  columns,  and  to  render  even  these  pillars  more  like  , 
the  Doric,  tlie  heaviest  of  the  three  Grecian  orders,  thaa 
any  other.     They  saw  in  the  frizes  .  of  regular  s^tructur^s,  [ 
figures  of  eagles  and  grifiins ;  the  eagle  they  neglected,  and 
Uiey  copied  the  griffin  for  no  other  apparent  reason  than  be- 
cause  it  was  a  monster  not  existing  in  nature ;  in  the  bas  re- 
lief  they  found  geniuses,  trophies,  and  flowers,  noqe  of. 
which  they  thought  proper  to  imitate ;  but  they  hewed  out 
Owls,  and  frogs,  and  monkies,  and,  in  a  thousand  other  in- 
stances, shewed  a  perversion  of  taste  and  judgment,  which 
would  have  been  altogether  incredible,  if  the  monuments  of 
it  were  not  still  extant  among  us.    Of  these  the  old  English. 
<Jotbic  are  certainly  the  chief,  both  for  their  antiquity  ^nd 
their  grandeur ;  but  before  there  was  any  structure  erected, 
in  the  Gothic  stile,  many  execrable  things,  called  build- 
ings, were  produced  upon  the  degrading  principles  of  Gre-; 
<ian  architecture,  and  the  time  from  the  extinction,  or  ra- 
4iier  perversion,  of  ancient  taste,  may  be  divided  into  three 
periods;  from  the  4th  century  to  the  ninth,  from  the  9th  to 
the  end  of  the  15th,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present. 

Though  the  Christians  were  at  first  so  scattered  and  op- 
pressed by  persecution,  that  they  had  no  better  places  of 
worship  than  the  caves,  which  they  formed  or  made  in  the 
9ides  of  rocks,  or  below  the  surface  of  the  eround,  yet  they 
had  public  places  of  worship  before  the  4th  century.  Some 
eccletkiastical  authors  have  asserted,  that  the  Christians 
had  spacious  churches  richly  adorned  before  the  time  of 
Constantine  the  Great:  for  they  say,  that  the  first  object  of 
his  care,  after  the  defeat  of  IVlaxentius,  was  the  reparation 
of  the  temples  of  the  true  God;  but  to  give  these  authors 
all  their  weight,  their  testimony  can  only  refer  to  the 
churches  of  the  east:  those  in  the  Lesser  Asia,  in  Syria, 
and  the  Lower  Egypt;  those  of  the  west,  and  even  of  Rome, 
are  entirely  out  of  the  question ;  for  though  it  be  true,  that 
from  the  time  of  Trajan  to  that  of  Constantine,  the  em- 
perors resided  as  much  in  Asia  as  in  Europe,  yet  it  is 
equally  true,  that  Christianity  was  much  more  repressed  and 
restrained  in  Europe  than  m  Asia.  During  the  reign  of 
Dioclesian,  and  some  other  emperors,  who  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  moderation,  the  Christians  ventured  to 
quit  their  vaults  and  catacombs,  and  erected  «ome  build- 
ings, which  were  set  apart  for  the  public  worship  of  God; 
but  as  tliey  were  in  perpetual  fear  of  persecution,  even 
when  they  did  liot  suffer  it,  so  Jong  as  the  emperors  coa- 
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tiiiiied  idolaters,  thejr  did  not  dare  to  give  their  chufcfaea 
an  air  of  grandeur,  Jest  the  jealousy  of  the  infidels  should 
raise  a  new  storm  against  them.  It  seems  therefore  pro-* 
bablie^  that  the  spacious  and  rich  churches  mentionea  by 
EusebiUs  and  Nicephorus,  were  only  spacious  and  rich  in 
comparison  of  the  caverns  and  dens,  in  which  the  Christians 
assembled  in  times  of  actual  persecution;  of  these  there 
ar^  r\6t  now  the  least  remains,  but  perhaps  it  is  easy  to  form 
a  jtlst  idea  of  them,  by  considering  what  the  churches 
wercj  which  were  erected  when  Christianity  was  first  the 
established  Religion,  when  its  patrons  wef  e  the  lords  of  the 
worlds  and  its  professors  might  safely  hold  the  power  of  idoU 
aters  in  defiance.  Of  these  there  are  several  now  extant; 
some  that  were  built  in  the  reign  of  Constantine,  and  others 
from  the  time  of  his  children  and  successors  till  the  total 
ruin  of  the  empire. 

We  must  therefoi'e  date  o\Xt  inquiry  into  the  form  of  the 
architecture  and  decorations  of  the  churches  of  the  west 
from  the  reign  of  Constantine.  This  prince,  after  his  con-* 
▼efsion,  did  not  content  himself  with  repairing  the  churches 
which  bad  been  built  already^  but  he  signalized  his  zeal  by 
liiany  monuments  of  the  triumph  of  that  religion  which  he 
had  adopted^  He  might  indeed  have  devoted  to  the 
service  of  Christianity  some  of  the  finest  temples  of  Pagan 
superstition,  and  posterity  would  then  not  only  have  com** 
mended  his  piety,  out  admired  his  taste^  He  tnought,  per* 
haps,  that  the  Pagan  temples  had  been  too  much  prophaned 
by  idolatry  to  receive  the  pure  worshippers  of  Christ ;  he 
might  think  them  too  small,  or  he  might  not  dhuse  to  give 
his  heathen  subjects  offence ;  however,  for  these,  or  some 
bther  reasons,  he  chose  rather  td  build  new  structures  than 
change  the  use  of  the  old ;  and,  therefore,  he  gave  his  own 

Ealace  of  Lati*an^  at  Mount  Caelius,  to  supply  materials  for 
uilding  a  Christian  Church.  Soon  after  which  he  built  that 
of  St.  reter,  at  Mount  Vatican,  and  another  in  the  Ostian 
way,  dedicated  to  St.  Paul.  All  these  were  built  upon  the 
same  plan,  and  that  of  St.  Paul  still  preserves  its  original 
tbrm^  called  the  Basilick,  because  it  was  the  same  with  that 
of  certain  large  buildings  adjacent  to  royal  palaces,  where 
Bovereign  princes  administered  justide  to  their  people.  Some 
other  buildings^  called  also  from  their  figure  Basihcks,  were 
used  as  a  kind  of  exchange  for  merchants  to  negociate  their 
business  in  the  time  of  this  emperor.  A  Basilick  was  a  pile 
of  building  twice  as  long  as  it  was  wide^  and  terminated  at 
one  of  its  extremities  by  a  hemicycle ;  two  orders  of  co- 
ixiinnh  placed  one  tlpon  another  reached  the  whole  length 
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of  the  building  within,  and  formed  one  grand  walk  in  the 
middle,  between  one  row  of  columns  and  the  other,  and 
two  narrower  walks,  one  between  each  row  of  columns  and 
the  wall.  To  the  extremity  terminated  by  the  hemicycle, 
there  was  sometimes  added  a  branch,  or  arm,  reaching 
from  one  aide  to  the  other,  and  giving  the  whole  building 
the  form  of  a  T.  This  form  of  building  was  preferred  by 
Constantiae,  probably  because  it  was  roomy,  solemn,  ma« 
jestic)  and  expressed  the  figure  of  the  cross.  St.  Paul's,  how- 
ever, thouglf  in  its  oritrinal  state,  does  by  no  means  give 
Us  a  just  idea  of  the  Basilicks  of  antiquity  from  which  it  wa^ 
copied  ;  for  its  want  of  proportion,  and  the  bad  taste  of  its 
ornaments,  sufficiently  shew  that  architecture  was  greatly 
degenerated,  even  in  the  time  of  Constantino.  The  nave  is 
adorned  with  four  rows  of  columns,  twenty  in  each  row, 
which  divide  it  into  five  walks,  each  column  being  one 
block  of  marble,  except  a  very  few;  of  the  forty  that  form 
the  middle  walk,  twenty-four  are  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  tomb  of  Hadrian  :  they  are  about  three 
feet  in  diameter,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  fluted ;  the  marble 
is  veined  with  blue,  and  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  among 
all  the  remains  of  antiquity  that  exceeds  them,  either  in 
workmanship  or  materials;  the  other  sixteen  are  of  a 
greyish  white,  and  are  the  most  clumsy  and  heavy  imagin* 
able ;  scarcely  any  two  of  them  are  the  same  in  all  their  pro- 

Sortious,  and  there  is  not  one  in  which  the  lines  of  the 
uting  are  straight,  or  the  hollow  cleanly  cut  out,  and 
of  an  equal  depth.  It  appears,  at  the  first  glance,  that 
the  carver  worked  merely  by  his  eye,  without  any  prin- 
ciple to  directs  him,  and,  at  every  stroke  of  his  chisel 
looked  with  a  scrupulous  perplexity  at  his  model,  suppos- 
ing that  he  had  not  ill  imitated  it,  when  he  had  chipped  the 
shaft  into  grooves  from  the  capital  to  the  base.  The  other 
forty  columns  arc  of  granite,  and  are  much  less;  the  surface 
may  be  said  to  be  smooth,  as  a  distinction  from  being  fluted„ 
but,  in  every  other  sense,  it  is  rough  and  irregular. — In  the 
two  branches  of  the  transverse  part  of  the  building,  at  the 
end  which  forms  the  top  of  the  T,  there  are  many  columns 
of  different  kinds  of  marble,  some  red,  some  grey,  and 
some  of  a  dirty  white,  not  answering  to  each  other  in  any 
kind  of  symmetry. 

The  good  Greek  and  Roman  architects  always  gave  their 
column*  an  entablature:  but  the  architects  of  Constintine 
not  thinking  that  necessary,  the  columns  of  St.  PauPs  nave 
^re  without  iL  Over  the  colinnns  there  is  a  \\M  carried 
Up  more  than  thirty  feet,  which  supplies  the  place  of  the 
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second  order  of  coliimns  used  in  the  Basilicks  of  the  Ro- 
mans; the  two  branches  of  the  cross  only  have  a  ceiling; 
the  nave  is  only  covered  with  a  sloping  roof,  of  which  the 
naked  timbers  are  seen  from  below.  Upon  this  occasion, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  none  of  the  first  Roman  churches 
were  vaulted,  for  among  all  that  remain  there  is  not  one 
with  such  a  roof  to  be  found,  and  in  those  which  have  ceil- 
ings, the  ceiling  appears  manifestly  to  have  been  added  in 
]ater  times;  for  it  was  not  common,  even  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, for  any  part  of  the  church  to  be  ceiled  but  the  chanceL 
This  defect  might  have  been  imputed  to  the  timid  ignorance 
of  the  builders,  if  it  was  not  certain  that  those  who  vaulted 
th^  baths  of  Constantine,  might,  if  they  had  thought  fit, 
have  v*aulted  a  church ;'  and  it  might  have  been  imputed  to  a 
servile  imitation  of  the  Pagan  Basilicks,  if  we  had  not  been 
told  by  Vitruvius,  that  some  of  them  were  covered  with 
vaulted  roofs.  As  to  the  front  of  the  Basilick  of  St.  Paul, 
there  is  a  modern  portico  about  20  feet  high,  and  the  rest  is 
a  brick  wall,  having  on  the  point  at  top  a  Greek  cross,  de- 
corated with  some  rude  Mosaic.  To  this  general  descrip- 
tion many  particulars  may  be  added,  which  will  shew  in  a 
still  stronger  light  the  stupidity  and  ill  taste  of  the  time; 
some  of  the  columns  have  no  base  at  all ;  others  are  all  base, 
being  one  great  square  block ;  in  one  place  a  column  of  th& 
Corinthian  order  is  placed  opposite  to  one  of  the  Composite; 
in  another  the  Tuscan  is  contrasted  with  the  Ionic,  yet  the 
whole  appears  to  have  been  the  painful  effort  of  long  labour^ 
and  unremitted  diligence;  nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
24  columns,  which  were  already  exquisitely  finished,  are, 
by  an  ingenious  contrivance,  made  to  share  in  the  general 
impropriety,  for,  instead  of  being  equally  divided  in  oppo- 
site rows,  thirteen  of  them  are  placed  on  one  side,  and 
eleven  on  the  other. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  all  which  the  ma^ificence  of  Con- 
stan^ine,  who  erected  the  edifice,  and  ot  Theodosius,  who 
added  some  ornaments,  could  effect,  was  to  raise  a  vast 
structure,  and  to  decorate  it  with  the  spoils  of  those  build- 
ings that  had  been  erected  when  the  arts  were  in  their 
perfection,  h^tet  the  persecutions  against  Christianity  had 
entirely  ceased,  inore  churches  abounded  at  Rome  than  at 
any  other  place;  they  were  erected  over  the  tombs  of 
martyrs,  and  even  formed  out  of  the  houses,  which  they 
had  inhabited;  little  obscure  oratorieis  were  enlarged  intb 
public  temples,  and  the  edicts  that  were  published  from 
the  time  of  Constantine  to  that  of  Theodosius,  for  the  de-^ 
^truction  of  Pagan  temples,  furnished  the  pious  founders  with 
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spoils  of  inestimable  value,  of  which,  however,  they  made  m 
very  bad  use;  for  the  plan  of  Constantine's  Basilicks  was  uni* 
vcrsaily  followed,  whether  the  church  to  be  built  was  little  or 
great,  except  that  sometimes  the  building  at  the  end,  which 
gave  the  whole  the  figure  of  the  cross,  was  omitted :  they  are 
all  filled  with  columns,  taken  from  adjacent  buildings,  and 
set  up  without  the  least  regard  to  their  height  or  their  dia«^ 
meter,  to  the  kind  of  marble,  the  order,  or  the  decorations 
by  which  they  are  distinguished;  from  those  which  were' 
too  long  the  base  is  taken  away,  and  to  those  that  were  too 
short  a  supplemental  base  was  added,  so  that  some  columns 
in  the  same  row  have  two  bases,  and  some  have  none.  En* 
tablatures  were  quite  out  of  fashion,  and  neither  frise  nor 
moulding  of  the  cornice  was  to  be  attempted :  such  are  all 
the  churches  that  are  at  this  time  to  be  found  in  Rome,  ex- 
cept two  or  three  rotundas,  and  those  which  have  beer, 
erected  or  modernised  since  the  revival  of  the  arts.  Such 
are  the  principal  productions  of  twelve  successive  ages, 
and  when  they  are  beheld  and  considered  it  is  easy  to  make 
m  just  estimation  of  the  magnificence  which  has  been  attri- 
buted to  them  by  the  authors  of  the  lives  of  the  popes,  such 
as  Anastasius,  the  library  keeper,  Platina,  and  some  others. 
There  are,  however,  seven  or  eight  ancient  buildings  that 
have  been  converted  into  Christian  churches,  but  they  are 
neither  great  nor  beautiful,  the  Pantheon  excepted ;  and 
so  diligent  were  the  saints^  in  the  first  ardour  of  their  zeal, 
to  fulfil  the  edicts  of  the  emperor,  for  the  abolitioir  of  Pa- 
gan ingenuity,  that  of  2000  temples,  which  were  standing 
within  the  walls  of  Rome,  in  the  meridian  of  her  glory, 
these  are  all  that  remain.  The  temple  of  Faustina  serves 
at  thb  hour  for  a  chapel  to  a  religious  house,  and  the  tem- 
ple of  Remus  is  become  a  kind  of  vestibule  to  a  conven- 
tual church. 

1759,  July  and  Aug. 
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Ancient  authors  have  treated  of  the  construction  of  thea« 
tres  but  obscurely  and  imperfectly.  Vitruvius  has  given  us  no 
account  either  of  their  dimensions,  or  of  the  number  of  their 
principal  and  constituting  parts;  presuming,  I  suppose,  that 
they  bad  been  well  enough  known,  ox  could  never  hav6 
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perisked ;  for  example,  he  does  not  deteHnine  the  dimetl' 
sioDS  of  the  rows  of  benchesi  Among  the  more  modern 
writers,  the  learned  Scaliger  has  omitted  the  most  essential 

Earts;  and  the  citations  of  Bulingerus  from  AthenaBUS| 
[esvchius,  Eustathius,  Suidas,  and  others,  throw  but  a 
weak  and  imperfect  light  on  the  real  consti'uctiou  of  ancient 
theatres. 

An  lexact  description  of  the  theatre  of  Bacchus  in  Athens^ 
whose  circumference  is  still  visible,  and  whose  ruins  are  a 
monument  of  its  ancient  magnificence,  will  give  us  a  true 
idea  of  these  structures.  The  famous  architect  Philos  built 
this  theati'e  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  above  two  thousand 
years  ago :  it  cop^isted  without  of  three  rows  of  porticos  or 
galleries^  one  above  the  other,  and  was  of  a  circular  form ;  the 
diameter  was  one  hundred  Athenian  feet,  nearly  the  same 
in  English  measure,  for  which  reason  it  was  called  by  the 
Athenians,  Hecaiompedoru  A  part  of  the  area,  which  com-> 
prehended  fourteen  feet  of  the  diameter,  did  not  belong 
precisely  to  the  theatre^  being  behind  the  scene* 

The  theatre  itself  was  divided  into  two  principal  partitions^ 
one  fqr  the  spectators,  and  tbe  other  for  the  representations. 
The  parts  designed  for  the  spectators  were  the  conistra^ 
which  the  Romans  call  arena:  the  rows  or  benches,  the 
little  stairs,  ai^d  the  gallery  palled  circys.  Th^  pafts  appro^* 
priated  to  the  actors  were  the  orchestraj  the  logfon^  or  (hj/mele^ 
the  proseenion  and  th^  sceJie.  In  that  part  of  the  edince.  al- 
lotted to  the  spectators  were  twenty-^fpur  rows  of  seats,  or 
benches,  ascending  gradually  one  above  the  other,  and  pro- 
ceeding round  the  conistra  or  arena^  in  an  arch  of  a  circle,  to 
the  stage,  which  theOreeks  called  prosceniofh  These  benches 
were  distinguished  eight  and  eight,  by  three  corridors^  or  passa-* 
ges,  which  were  called  diazoma.  They  were  of  the  same  figure 
with  the  rows  of  seats,  and  were  contrived  for  the  passage  of 
the  spectators  from  one  story  to  another,  without  incommo- 
ding those  who  were  already  placed.  For  the  same  convenience 
there  were  stairs  that  passed  from  one  corridor  to  another 
across  the  several  rows ;  and  near  those  stairs  there  were 
doors,  by  which  the  people  entered  from  the  galleries  on 
the  outside,  and  took  their  places  according  to  their  rank  and 
distinction.  The  best  places  wefe  in  tbe  middle  division^ 
containing  eight  rows  of  seats,  between  the  eighth  and 
seventeenth:  this  division  was  called  &>u/eii/icon,  and  de- 
signed for  the  magistrates:  the  other  rows  were  called 
ephebicon^  and  were  for  the  citizens,  after  they  were 
eijjhteen  years  of  age. 

The  height  of  each  of  these  rows  of  ^benches  was  about 
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lltil^eeB  inches;  their  breadth  about  twenty-two  inchest 
the  lowest  bench  was  near  four  feet  high  from  the  level  of 
the^loor;  the  height  and  breadth  of  the  corridors  and  pas-* 
sages  was  double  toe  height  and  breadth  of  the  benches* 
The  sides  of  the  stairs  passing  from  the  bodjr  of  the  edified 
towards  the  stage  were  not  parallel ;  for  the  space  betwixt 
them  g^w  sharper  as  they  came  near  the  conutra  or  arena^ 
and  ended  in  the  figure  of  a  wedge,  whence  the  Romans  called 
them  cunei ;  to  prevent  the  falling  down  of  the  rain  upon  those 
steps,  there  were  penthouses  set  up  to  carry  off  the  w^ten 

Above  the  upper  corridor  there  was  a  gallery,  called  circys^ 
for  the  women,  where  those  who  were  infamous,  orirregu^ 
lar  in  their  lives,  were  not  permitted  to  enten 

This  theatre  was  not  so  capacious  as  that  which  was  built 
in  Rome  bv  Marcus  Scaurus,  the  iEdilis;  for  in  that  there 
was  room  for  seventy-nine  thousand  persons ;  in  this  there 
was  room  Cur  six  thousand ;  it  could  not  contain  less^  for  the 
sufira^s  of  the  people  were  taken  in  it,  and  by  the  Athenian 
laws  SIX  thousand  suffrages  were  requisite  to  make  a  decree 
of  the  people  authentic. 

Thus  much  for  the  place  appointed  for  the  spectators:  at 
to  that  which  was  designed  for  the  actors  (which  compre* 
hended  the  orchestra^  the  hgeon  or  thymtle^  the  proscenion^ 
and  the  scene)  the  orchestra  was  about  four  feet  from  the 
ffround ;  its  fig^ure  was  an  oblong  square^  thirty-six  feet  iif 
lenffth)  extending  from  the  stage  to  the  rows  of  benches; 
its  .breadth  is  not  mentioned  in  the  memoirs  I  have  of  the 
dimensions  of  this  theatre,  which  were  taken  on  the  spot 
abou^  one  hundred  years  since,  by  Mons.  de  la  Guillatiere, 
an  ingenious  traveller.  In  certain  places  of  it  the  music, 
the  chorus,  and  the  mimics  were  conveniently  disposed* 
Among  the  Romans  it  was  put  to  a  more  honourable  use, 
for  the  emperor  and  senate  had  places  upon  it.  Upon  the 
flat  of  the  orchestra^  towards  the  place  of  the  actors,  was  an 
elevation  or  platform,  called  logeonov  thymele^  which  among 
the  Romans  was  called  pulpitum;  it  was  higher  than  the 
orchestra;  its  figure  was  square,  being  six  feet  every  side ; 
and  in  this  place  the  principal  part  of  the  chorus  made  their 
recitations,  and  in  comical  interludes  the  mimics  used  to 
perform  in  it. 

The  prascenhn^  or  stage,  was  raised  above  the  logetm^ 
That  great  architect,  Philos,  contrived  the  edifice  in  such  a 
manner  as  that  the  representations  might  be  seen,  and  the 
voices  of  the  actors  and  the  music  heard,  with  the  greatest 
advantage.  The  proscenion  was  eighteen  feet  in  breadth,  and 
its  length  extended  from  one  side  of  the  edifice  to  the 
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opposite  stde,  Jkit  not  diJoietricaUy,  beibg  eighteen 
dltstant  from  the  centre. 

The  scene,  j^roperly  speaking,  was  the  columns  and  orna- 
ments in  architecture,  raised  from  the  foundation,  and  upon 
the  sides  of  the  proscenimf  for  its  beauty  and  decoration. 
Agatarchus  was  the  first  architect  who  found  out  the  way  of 
adorning  scenes  by  the  rules  of  perspective,  auid  .£schylu8 
assisted  him. 

Parascemon  signified  the  entire  space  before  and  behind 
the  scene;  and  the  same  name  was  given  to  all  the  avenues 
and  passages  from  the  music  room  to  the  place  where  the 
actors  performed. 

The  theatre  of  Regilla,  not  far  from  the  temple  of  Theseus 
in  Athens,  was  covered  magnificently,  having  a  fair  roof  of 
cedar.  The  odecn^  or  theatre  for  music,  was  covered  like- 
wise ;  but  no  part  of  the  theatre  of  Bacchus,  which  we  have 
described,  was  covered,  except  the  proscenian  and  dreys.- 
The  Athenians,  being  exposed  to  the  weather,  came  usually 
with  great  cloaks,  to  secure  them  from  the  rain  or  the  cold;, 
and  for  defence  against  the  sun,  they  had  the  sciadion,  a  kind 
of  parasol,  which  the  Romans  used  also  in  their  theatres  by 
the  name  of  umbreUtt ;  but  when  a  sudden  storm  arose,  the 
play  was  interrupted,  and  the  spectators  dispersed. 

A  sort  of  tent*work  over  the  entire  area  of  the  edifice. 
Blight  have  been  contrived  as  a  shelter  from  the  rain,  and 
a  shade  firom  the  sun.  Such  a  covering  would  have  obviated 
the  inconveniences  of  roofed  theatres,  which  obstruct  the 
free  communication  of  the  air,  and  of  unroofed  theatres, 
which  do  not  keep  out  the  weather.  At  Athens  the  plays 
were  always  represented  in  the  day-time,  which  made  the 
unroofed  theatres  less  inconvenient 

In  that  now  described,  Philos  has  preserved  a  just  83^m- 
metry  of  architecture,  and  shewed  ereat  judgment  io  as- 
sisting the  communication  of  sounds;  for  the  voice  being 
extenuated  in  an  open  and  spacious  place,  where  the  distant 
walls,  though  of  marble,  could  give  little  or  no  repercussion 
to  make  it  audible ;  he  contrived  cells  in  the  thickness  of 
the  corridors^  in  which  he  placed  b^ass  vessels,  supported  by 
wedges  of  iron,  that  they  might  not  touch  the  wall.  The 
voice  proceeding  from  the  stage  to  the  corridors^  and  striking 
upon  the  concavity  of  those  vessels,  was  reverberated  with 
more  clearness  and  force:  their  number  in  all  were  twenty- 
eight,  and  were  called  echea,  because  they  gave  an  augment- 
ation, or  an  echo,  to  the  sound. 

Outwardly  there  was  a.  pariico,  consisting  of  a  double  gal- 
lery,   divided   by  rovvs  of   pillars,  called  the  portico  of 
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Eumenicus.  The  floor  of  this  portico  was  raised  a  good  dis- 
tance from  the  ground,  so  that  from  the  street  they  ascended 
to  it  by  stairs:  it  was  of  an  oblong  square  figure,  embellished 
with  green  pallisadoes  to  please  the  eyes  of  those  who 
walked  in  it.  Here  it  was  that  their  repetitions  were  made^ 
and  proposed  for  the  theatre,  as  other  music  and  symphony 
.was  in  tne  odeon. 

If  ever  the  present  generation,  or  posterity,  would  dignify 
the  drama  with  such  noble  edifices  as  were  constructed  for 
it  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  they  should  enter 
into  articles  with  the  dramatic  poets  and  performers,  that 
no  immodest  witticisms  be  repeated,  and  no  lascivious  pas- 
sions expressed  on  the  stage.  If  the  passion  of  love  is  to 
be  described,  let  it  be  described  with  decency,  as  that:  of 
Dido  for  £neas,  in  the  £neid.  A  true  dramatic  genius 
can  invent  other  fables  on  that  and  models  of  the  like 
lind. 

Not  only  the  modesty  of  the  spectators  is  to  be  scrupu- 
lously respected  ;  but  likewise  every  other  virtue :  wiiea 
'  rice  IS  the  subject  of  the  drama,  it  ought  to  be  represented 
in  an  odious  light;  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Budgel  threw  him- 
-self  into  the  Thames,  to  do,  what  Cato  had  dane^  and  Addisom 
approved*  See  the  bad  eflPects  of  vice,  represented  as  a 
virtue!  That  the  rules  of  virtue  and  decorum  be  regarded 
in  all  respects,  the  theatres  should  be  removed  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  brothels,  or  the  brothels  should  be  com- 
pelled  to  remove  out  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  theatres; 
then  these  amusements  may  become  as  innocent  as  they  are 
diverting.  In  the  situation  of  a  theatre,  not  only  the  man- 
ners of  the  people  are  to  be  considered,  but  also  tneir  health, 
by  having  it  in  a  free  and  open  air. 

In  Athefis  the  scene  looked  upon  the  castle-hill;  the 
Cvnosarges,  asuburbj>^^hens,  was  behind  it;  the  Musason, 
a  hill  so  called  irom  the  poet  Mu8aus,.wason  the  right-hand; 
and  the  caussey  leading  to  Pyrasum,  the  neighbouring  sear 
port,  was  on  the*  other  side. 

1760,  ApriL 


,  *  Addlfon't  repret entation  of  Cato*«  laicide  does  not  amount  to  a  faU  ap- 
probation of  the  practice^  even  uponCatoU  principlea;  but  if  it  had,  it  could 
not  eocourai^e  the  same  practice  in  a  Christian ;  this  sirlcture,  therefore,  of 
oar  ioi^enious  correspondent,  does  not  seen  to  be  quite  j««t.    £9 
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XLVI.  Description  of  ihe  Amphitheatre  il  Nbines* 

Mr.  Urban, 

I  SEND  yoo  a  genuine  extract  of  a  letter,  containing  a 
description  of  the  Amphitheatre  at  Niflvnes:  if  you  think 
it  can  be  acceptable  to  your  readers,  it  is  at  your  service; 
from. 

Yours,  &c^  R.  P. 

**  We  had  determined  to  make  Nisme^  our  winter-quar« 
ters,  where,  safe  from  the  storms  and  tempests  of  the  north, 
and  under  the  influence  of  a  mild  and  genial  day,  we  might 
have  sufficient  leisure  to  examine  those  noble  remains  of 
Roman  magnificence  by  which  this  city  is  distinguished 
/rom  all  others  in  France.  Animated  with  this  idea,  and  ena^ 
moured  of  the  simple  grandeur  that  distinguishes  ancient 
jRrom  modem  baildins;s,  we  left  Paris  in  the  dead  of  winter, 
and  turned  our  backs  on  all  the  splendid  exhibitions  with 
which  that  fascinating  city  abounds.  Here,  while  our  friends 
in  the  north  are  freezing  by  the  fire,  we  either  sit  with  the 
windowli  open  to  catch  the  influence  of  the  enlivening  sun, 
or  sally  out  to  visit  the  Amphitheatre,  the  temple  of  Diana, 
er  some  other  curiosity  with  which  our  Roman  residence 
abounds. 

The  city  of  Nismes  was  chosen  by  the  Romans  in  pre* 
ference  to  every  other  city  of  Transalpine  Gaul.  Having 
had  the  whole  world  as  the  objects  of  their  choice,  they 
shewed  in  their  preference  of  Nismes,  that  they  well  knew 
how  to  chuse  a  situation.  This  city  stands  on  a  gradual 
descent ;  below,  a  rich  valley,  covered  with  corn  in  its  due 
season,  extends  till  it  is  lost  to  the  si^ht;  behind,  the  hill 
ascends  like  a  theatre,  covered  with  vines,  and  olive-trees, 
almost  to  the  summit,  which  is  crowned  with  wood.  Corn, 
j^rine,  and  oil,  are  decisive  marks  of  a  fertile  country.  If 
any  thing  is  wanting  to  complete  the  idea,  silk  might  be  ad« 
ded;  abundance  of  mulberry-trees  are  cultivated  in  the 
plains,  to  furnish  the  large  manufactories  of  silk  stockings, 
xotjiYhich  Njsnies,  hajs  been  Jong  famous.  But  these,  it  may 
be  said,  are  present  appearances  and  modem  improvements. 
It  is  confessed.  The  state  of  agriculture  and  the  arts, 
at  the  time  when  this  city  was  cherished  and  favoured  by 
the  Romans,  has  not  been  handed  down  to  us  with  suflicieiit 
accuracy.  But,  a  monument  of  their  skill  in  architecture, 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  useful  of  the  arts,  has  subsisted 
upwards  of  16CX)  years,  and  still  bids  fair  to  survive  modern 
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buildings.  Imagine  me,  my  dear  friend,  as  writing  this  npoh 
one  of  the  seats  of  the  elorious  Amphitheatre  where  the 
once  masters  of  the  world  were  seated.  Form  to  yourself 
the  idea  of  a  perfect  ellipse,  whose  longest  axis  from  east 
to  west  is  upwards  of  400  feet;  its  shortest  more  than  300. 
To  an  eye  placed  in  the  arena,  and  looking  up  around  the 
32  rows  of  seats  risin?  over  each  other,  whicn  held  the  spec* 
tators,  computed  at  about  20,000,  the  various  party-coloured 
dresses,  different  attitudes,  &c.  which  such  a  numerous  and 
mixed  assembly  must  have  produced,  create  a  iout^ensanble 
that  beg^rs  all  description,  and  exceeds  all  the  idea  that 
the  imagmation  of  a  modem  can  conceive;  as  no  spectacle 
from  which  to  form  an  analogy  now  exists  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  One  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  theatres 
in  Europe,  is  the  opera^'house  at  Paris,  which  yet  does  not 
contain  3000  persons.  This  Amphitheatre  was  built  by  this 
Romans,  in  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  to  decorate  a  pro* 
vincial  city,  far  from  their  capital,  and  at  an  expence  which 
a  nation  now  could  scarcely  bear.  The  external  is  formed 
in  two  rows  of  columns,  of  the  Tuscan  order,  opened  with 
two  rows  of  arcades,  sixty  in  a  row,  which  gives  such  an  air 
of  lightness  to  a  building  of  such  amazing  extent  as  is  almost 
inconceivable.  Four  great  arcades  give  access  to  the  arena 
and  internal  part  of  the  building  :  these  arcades  are  exactly 
opposed  to  the  four  cardinal  pomts,  of  which  the  north  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  the  principal,  having  a  ^rand  pediment 
over  it.  These  lead  to  the  stair-cases,  which  end  in  three 
ranges  of  vomitoina,  that  conducted  the  spectators  to  their 
seats :  the  lower  range  is  totally  destroyea ;  of  the  second, 
little  remains;  but  of  the  third,  almost  the  whole.  On  en- 
tering the  theatre  from  the  upper  range  of  vomitories,  the 
coup  a*oeil  is  most  astonishing.  The  entire  wall  of  more  thah 
three  fourths  of  the  building  is  complete:  the  rows  of  seat's 
are  differently  broken  in  different  places;  in  one  they  are 
complete,  as  far  as  to  17  :  there  were  originally  32.  An  au« 
thor  of  character,  who  has  written  a  book  purposely  on  the 
curiosities  of  Nismes,  has  calculated  the  number  of  possible 
spectators  at  something  more  than  17,000;  by  allowing  20 
inches  of  seat  to  each  person,  he  seats  that  number  very 
cotnmodiously.  I  measured  out  20  inches  upon  one  of  the 
seats,  and  found  I  did  not  nearly  occupy  it ;  seventeen  were 
sufficient  for  me,  sitting  at  my  ease :  and  I  incline  to  believe, 
that  in  crowded  assemblies  fourteen  inches  are  as  much  space 
as  each  person,  on  an  average,  can  separately  occupy.  I 
have  therefore  little  difficulty  in  supposing  that  20,000, 
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nrhicb  is  generally  given  as  the  round  number,  juight  hd 
very  cooimodiously  seated  within  this  Amphitheatre.  The 
teatsare  of  a  very  convenient  height,  from  18  to  22  inches : 
they  are  solid^  square,  or  rather  parallelogramic  blocks  of 
stone  of  immense  size,  and  were  probably  covered  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  higher  ranks  of  people.  I  measured 
.four  of  the  stones  in  the  second  row  of  arcades,  and  found 
aeveral  upwards  of  17  feet  in  length;  breadth  and  thickness 
proportional.  They  are  laid  without  the  smallest  quantity 
of  cement,  and  the  whole  construction  is  simple  to  a  de- 
p^e  that  is  almost  inconceivable ;  yet  in  some  places  the 
junction  is  scarcely  perceptible,  but  the  whoTe  wail  appears, 
as  it  were,  one  solid  block,  with  the  fissures  almost  obli- 
terated. The  arches  are  turned  of  solid  wedge-shaped 
blocks,  placed  side  by  side,  and  thus  the  incumbent  weight 
enormous  as  it  was,  only  pressed  the  wedges  closer  toge- 
ther. Instead  of  cement,  they  fastened  the  stones  with 
laree  cramps  of  iron,  four  or  five  inches  broad,  and  two 
incnes  deep;  but  though  they  rejected  the  use  of  mortar 
from  those  parts  of  the  building  which  were  exposed  to 
the  open  air,  yet  in  the  internal  parts  a  great  quantity  is 
found,  but  not  of  that  friable  kind  in  use  at  this  day,  and 
which  crumbles  to  dust  between  the  fingers.  The  Roman  mor- 
tar of  this  building  is  as  hard  as  the  stone  itself,  and  seems 
to  be  composed  of  pieces  of  marble,  pulverised  stones,  all 
connected  by  a  gluten,  and  now  scarcely  to  be  broken  with 
a  hamqiier.  Large  broad,  flat  surfaces,  accurately  fitted  to 
each  other,  and  touchine  exactly  in  all  points,  supported 
enormous  weights  in  ancient  building;  and  in  a  late  addi- 
tion to  an  ancient  work  at  the  Pont  du  Garde,  (another  gto- 
rious  remain  of  ancient  grandeur)  I  remarked,  that,  to  oc- 
cupy the  same  surface  in  similar  buildings,  where  the  an- 
cients made  use  of  two  stones,  the  moderns  employ  nine,  and 
sometimes  twelve.  Nothing  but  the  extreme  difficulty,  per- 
haps, of  taking  such  a  pile  to  pieces,  has  preserved  it  to  the 
present  time,  considermg  the  number  of  rude  shocks  it  has 
underfi;one  from  savage  hands.  Marks  of  fire  appear  in 
seversd  parts  of  the  building.  The  ornaments  of  this 
building  are  various;  among  these  one  of  the  most  conspi- 
cuous is  the  Roman  eagle;  and  on  several  of  the  pillars  of 
the  Amphitheatre  are  sculptured  those  species,  which  how- 
soever indelicate  in  modern  times,  one  would  almost  be  led 
to  conjecture,  were  intended,  at  least  in  many  instances, 
rather  as  symbols  of  population  and  the  strength  of  a  state. 
All  the  ornaments  are  greatly  mutilated,  and  the  Roman 
eagles  are  all  decapiuted.    The  savage  conquerors  that 
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triuiti(ihed  orer  the  Roman  power,  insulted  the  vanquished 
by  disgracing  and  destroying  their  arms. — I  how  take  my 
leave,  shortly  to  quit  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
depart  for  Italy. 

Mar.  22,  1778* 

1778,  Mat/,  Yours,  &c^ 


XLVIL  On  the  date  of  a  book  said  to  hare  been  printed  in  1454. 

It  has  been  affirmed  by  contemporary  writers,  and  is  now 
generally  agreed  to  (except  by  some  Dutchmen  too  much 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  their  country)  that  the  art  of  print- 
ing in  Europe  was  first  attempted  by  certain  persons  at 
Mentz,*  between  the  vears  1440  and  1450,  andf  some  few 
years  after,  during  which  time  many  fruitless  trials  were 
made,  and  perfected  in  that  city,  by  John  Fust  and  Peter 
Schoeffer  de  Gernsheim.  The  first  book  we  meet  with 
printed  by  them,  with  separate  metal  types,  that  has  a 
aate  to  it,  is  the  Psalmorum  Codex,  which  came  from  their 
press  in  145V:  but  one,  with  a  supposed  earlier  date,  hav- 
ing lately  been  taken  notice  of  by  the  learned,  I  beg  leave 
oil  that  account  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  it. 
This  book,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Rev« 


*  John  Genifleisch,  stirnamed  Gtitteifiberg,  John  I^ust,  4ifd  John  M&fdenh* 
'  hach.    It  was  |6ng  a  controverted  Question,  whether  Outtemberg  or  Fust  was 
the  inventorof  that  art,  the  first  ideas  of  which,  it  ii  supposed,  were  conceived 
about  the  year  1440,  till  happily  the  original  instrument  was  found,  whereby 
it  appears,  that  the  former  only  associated  the  others  with  him  for  the  sake  of 
th«ir  parses,  he  not  being  able  to  lucceed  without^  on  account  of  the  great  ex- 
peaces  attending  the  cutting  of  the  blocks  of  wood,  which  ^  after  they  were  once 
printed  from,  became  entirely  useless  for  any  other  work.  This  instrument, 
which  is  dated  Nov.  6,  1455,  is  decisive  in  favour  of  Guttemberg.     But  the 
honour  of  the  discovery  of  sin^  types,  made  of  metal,  is  ascribed  to  Fust, 
whereia  he  mceived  great  assistaace  from  his  servant  Peter  Schoeffer,  who  de* 
Vised  the  puncheons,  matrices,  and  moulds,  for  casting  them,  on  which  account 
he  was  taken  into  partnership  by  his  master,  after  his  (I^ust^s)  quarrel  with  Gut- 
temberg, and  their  Reparation  in  1455.    Those  who  have  asserted  that  Fast 
Was  the  fitst  inventor  of  printing,  have  given  for  a  reason,  that  they  have 
never  seen  any  book  with  Guttemberg's  name  to  it ;  without  considering,  that 
their  first  essays  in  printing  both  by  blocks  and  moveable  types,  being  s6ld  for 
manuscripts,  were  anonymous,  tlie  invention  being  by  them  intended  to  be  kept 
secret,  nor  was  it  divulged  till  their  disagreement,  by  which  time  Fust  had 
inade  himself  master  of  that  art,  and  Guttemberg  was  not  able  to  procced.ia 
it  alone,  for  the  reason  abovcmentioncd. 

VOL-   L  P 
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IVTr.  Calanfiy,  is  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  such  part  of 
^is  library  as  after  his  decease  was  sold,  and  is  there  in* 
Verted,  page  36,  undet-  the  foltomngtitle.  *  Engbartus  de 
Leydis  cie  arte  dictandi  libri  tres.  Tractatus  de  Elegantia 
Compositione  et  Dignitate,  per  Enghelbertuln.  Gerardus 
L^^tt  impvessit  1454;'  to  which  is  subjoined  this  note,  *  Est 
primus  liber  impressus.  Maittaire,  Mead,  &c.  ounquanoi 
viderunt'  These  words  are  the  occasion  of  the  present 
observations,  which  I  make,  to  shew  that  it  is  far  from  be* 
ing  the  first  printed  book,  the  date  being  that  of  its  pub- 
•Uciition  when  in  manuscript,  >aml  not  of  its  inipression. 

Some  gentlemen  have  imagined  the  date  in  question  to 
4ia¥ebd»  falsified  by  the  printer^  either  by  design  or  mis- 
rtake.;  but^for  this  there  was  no  occasion,  as  will  appear  by 
^vtng  a  due  attention  to  the  subscription,  which  is  at  the 
^ndof-the  treatise  De  arte  dictandi^  in  the  following  words: 

De  •arte  dictandi  tres  libri  explioiunt,  editi  a  magistro 
•en^arto  de  teydis,  ut  ei  in  mentem  Verba  venere  Anno 
^ni  MiUessitno  quadrigentesimo  tjninquagesimo  quarto, 
raextadecima  die  men  sis  Aprilis. 

At  the  end  of  the  other  treatise  is  Gerardus*Leeu  tmpressit, 
but  BO  mention  of  the  -time  when,  or  the  place  wiiere 
-prihted. 

Others  Ivbo  have  supposed  this  book  to  have  been  realty 

printecl  in  1454,  have 'been  misled  by  mistdLinig  the  mean- 

Mn^  of  the  Word  '  editi,'  in  regard  to  which,  Pdlmer,  (in  his- 

History  of  Printing)  observes  from  M.  de  la  Monnoye,  that 

.the^ibrase  of  Mibn  editi'  was  used  long  before  the  inventioik 

of  printing,  and  signified  only  books  published  and  dis* 

.pened  abroad,  in  some  considerable  number,  in  opposi-* 

'tion  'to^thosetbat  were  written  hit  to  be  set  up  in  librarioiy 

whidh  i^ere^called  *  libri  scripti.    This  observation  heprov^s 

;liy  a  quotation  from  Philelphus,  who,  speaking  of  his  ten 

Jbooks  of  Latio  0€te8^(of  which  the  first  five  were  not  seat 

to  the  "press  until  the  year  1497)  expresses  himself  as  rfoi- 

lows :    *  Carminum  libri   editi  quinque  versuum  qainqtle 

fDillibot:    n^m  alteri  quinque  qui  tantundem  versus  com- 

-fileittentur  partim  scripti  sunt,  non  editi,  partim  ae  soripti 

quidem.'    And,^upon  looking  into  thfe  classic  authors,  Ifiad 

that  phrase  so  freoueiitly  occurring,  that  to  the  above  testi* 

mony  'I  could,  it  necessaiy,  add  many  more,  but  as  the 

^recital  of  them  would  be  tiresome  lo  the  reader,  I  sbftll 

only  just  mention  the  followin|r :  Ndan  aliqnid  est  hoc  tem- 

ipove  edendum.    l^Iin.  Epist.  L.  i.  Ep.  2.    lit  annates  suos 

'*emendemot'«dam.    Gic.Attu.46.   Neprmcipitclureditia 

Qiiintil.  ad  bibliopolam. 
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Palmer  observes  further,  that  the  custom  of  putting  ^e 
dates  of  printed  books  at  the  end  of  them  was  taken  up  ia 
imitation  of  many  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  middle  age, 
and  that,  as  many  of  these  dates  have  been  printed  verba- 
tim  from  the  manuscripts,  gentlemen  should  be  cautious 
least  they  be  led  into  error  by  them,  and  not,  from  the  ob** 
scurity  of  the  subscription,  take  them  for  the  time  of  the 
impression. 

That  learned  antiquary,  Mr.  Strype,  was,  iis  Dr.  Middle* 
ton  observes,  led  into  such  an  error  concerning  a  piece  of 
rhetoric,  written  by  Laurentius  Gulielmus  de  Saona,  and 
printed  at  St.  Alban^s,  in  IMO,  which  he  imagined,  from  the 
words  *  Compilatum  in  Universitate  Cantabrigiae  1478,*  to 
have  been  printed  at  that  time,  and  in  that  University.  So 
the  first  eaition  of  the  Stypnerotomachia  Poliphili,  printed 
at  Venice,  by  Aldus  in  1499,  has  been  supposed  to  be 
printed  at  Trevlso  in  1467,  on  account  of  these  words  in  it : 
<  Tarvisii,  cum  decorissimis  Poli»  amore  lorulis  distineretur 
misellus  PoUphilus.  M.CCCC.LXVIL  Kalepdis  Maii.*  This 
has  been  mistaken  by  many*  for  the  year  when  the  book  was 
printed,  whereas  the  words  only  shew  the  time  when  ijt  wpa 
fiwhed  by  its  autlior  Francisco  Colonna.  If  any  should 
doub^  this  assertion,  J  refer  them  to  the  learned  Mr.  Mait- 
taife,  io  hia  Typo^[fapfai€al  Annals,  and  to  Orlandi  in  his 
Origine  e  pregressi  della  Stampa,  or  raUier  to  the  book  it- 
self, when  it  can  41>e  met  with,  being  very  scarce;  diereis 
a  leaf  at  the  end,  containing  the  errata,  and  concluding  thus 
Venetiis  mense  Decembris  MID.  (in  acdibu^  Aldi  Maoutii 
accuratissim^.) 

If  die  book  under  consideration  was  not  printed  so  eariy 
as  1454,  it  may  now  perhaps  be  expected  that  I  should  shew 
wlien  it  was ;  >to  this  I  can  only  say,  that  it  is  not  possible  to 

Eint  oiit  ^e  very  year  of  its  impression,  the  nook  itself 
ving  no  date ;  a  circumstance  common  in  many  of  the 
works  of  those  who  printed  towards  the  close  of  the  fif- 
teenth century ;  it  is  a  short  thin  folio,  and  not  a  quarto,  as 
hy  mistake  it  is  caUed  in  Mr.  Calamy's  catalogue;  the 
leaves  are  not  paged,  but  have  the  signatures,  or  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  for  the  di« 
rectipn  of  the  binder,  an  improvement  not  practised  at 
soonest  before  the  year  1470.  Gerard  de  Leeu,  from  whose 
press  it  came,  is  well  known  to  have  printed  at  Gouda  frojpi 


*  Se«  Cataloirus  BiblioUiecas  Meadiaaji,  p.  174,  an^  in. liberal  oUmc 
li^aues,  not  fIrawD  up  by  b^^JueUerEy  fcut  by  m«a  ^  \tm^%* 
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1473*  to  1480,  and  then  rempved  to  Antwerp,  where  be 
followed  his  business  till  the  year  1491. 

From  what  is  here  said,  I  hope  it  will  appear  to  the  satis- 
faction of  every  one,  tliat  although  this  book  has  so  early 
a  date,  yet  that  it  is  not  that  of  its  impression,  but  of  the 
publication  when  in  manuscript. 

,  I  have  thought  proper  to  make  these  observations,  in 
order  to  prevent  tne  unwary  from  being  deceived  by  a 
^ate  ill  understood :  it  is  with  deference  that  I  submit  them 
to  the  learned,  and  in  particular  to  the  cancjiour  of  such 
gentlemen  as  have  studied  the  antiquities  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing, the  invention  of  which  has  proved  so  beneficial  to 
mankind. 

jlpril  SO,  1759.  Philarchaios. 

1759,  July. 
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The  title  Yeoman  is  tjenerally  in  no  esteem,  because  its 
worth  is  not  known.    A  yeoman  that  is  authentically  such, 
is  by  his  title,  on  a  level  with  an  esquire.    All  the  dif- 
ference is,  that  one  hath  precedence  of  the  other,  as  a 
marquis  hath  precedence  of  an  earl,  and  that  one  is  of 
Norman,  and  the  other  of  Old  English  derivation.    The  ti- 
tle yeoman  is  of  military  origin,,  as  well  as  that  of  esquire, 
and  other  titles  of  honour.     Esquires  were  so  called,  be- 
cause in  combat  they  carried  for  defence  an  ecu,  or  shield^ 
and  yeomen  were  so  stiled,  because,  besides  the  weapons 
proper  for  close  engagement,  they  fought  with  arrows  and 
the  bow,  which  was  made  of  yew,  a  tree  that  hath  more 
repelling  force  and  elasticity  than  any  other. 


*  Jo.  Christ.  Seiz,  says  1472,  but  notirtthstaading  that  he  gires  the  title  of 
a  book  pretended  to  be  printed  by  him  that  year,  yetUkere  is  great  reason  to 
doubt  of  ity  as  it  is  mentioned  by  no  other  author,  nor  does  he  say,  either  that 
'  he  saw  it  himself,  or  in  whose  library  it  was  to  be  found ;  and  besides,  that 
:  hi$  blind  partiality  to  Holland  has  led  him  into  so  many  mistakes  in  his  His- 
.  turical  Narrative  of  the  Invention  of  Printing,  which  is  little  more  than  a  revi- 
val  of  the  old  legend  of  Hadrian  Junius,  «and  so  stuffed  with  fMigeries  and 
'  callimnles,  tending  to  dcprire  both  Guttemberg  and  Fust  of  the  honour  oC 
bcin^  the  first  inventors  of  the  art  of  printing,  the  aera  of  which  he  carries  as 
"far  back  as  the  year  1428,  attributing  it,  without  the  least  foundation,  to  one 
Laurens  Jansz,  sumamed  Koster  of  Haerlem,  that  it  may  be  safely  said  he 
>  i^  not  to  be  reli^  on. 


Fhidkaiion  of  the  Hmumr  cf  Yemumrj/i,  i}S 

The  name  ham  seems  to  be  derived  from  yem^  or  ytnt 
from  bcno^  as  Walter  is  derived  from  Gaulter^  Jrales 
from  Gales;  Gascogne  was  pronounced  Fascogne^  and  vt* 
vere  was  pronounced  bibere^  by  the  people  of  that  pro-: 
vince.  The  proper  name  Eboracum,  V btk,  is  an  instance 
that  the  ancients  in  transferring  words  from  one  language 
or  dialect  into  another,  sometimes  changed  y  into  b,  or  b 
into  y  ;  for  by  leaving  out  the  E  in  Eboracum,  which  is  done 
io  several  other  words,  as  in  especial^  special  ;^  evacuate, 
joacuate;  estate^  state;  example^  sample;  exchange^  change; 
engi^avCj  grave ;  and  then  changing  the  b  into  y,  the 
'word  is  Yoracum^  its  exact  etymology.  The  participle 
jiven  was  in  Old  Enelish  written  and  pronounced  yoiien, 
and  GuiHawnCj  or  nilliam  is  sometimes  written  and 
pronounced  Billiif :  another  instance,  that  the  letters  y^  g, 
and  w,  were  sometimes,  in  the  derivation  of  dialects  one 
from  the  other,  changed  into  b.  It  is  probable,  that  Guild 
in  GuUd  or  Yuild  hall,  hath,  in  the  same  manner,  a  relatiop 
with  the  word  buildy  or  building ;  those  public  buildings  be-» 
ing  so  named  formerly  as  either  house  of  parliament  is  now, 
sometimes  by  way  of  pre-eminence,  called  **  the  house.'* 
Many  other  mstances  may  occur  in  reading  old  authors,  in 
proof  of  this  etymological  assertion.  What  I  have  said  is 
sufficient  to  prove  that  yeoman  is  originally  a  military  title, 
derived  from  the  kind  of  weapons  with  which  they  fought  in 
ancient  limes.  That  bows  were  made  of  yew  is  certain  ;  in 
Biodern  poetry  a  bow  is  sometimes  expressed  by  the  word 
yew,  as  m  Dryden's  translation  of  the  ^neid,  Book  9.        ' 

a 

At  the  full  stretch  of  both  his  hands  he  drew. 
And  almost  join'd  the  horns  of  the  tough  eugh. 

These  verses  the  poet  animadverts  as  energetical  and 
forceful,  the  very  sound  expressing  the  efforts  ot  a  bowman 
that  is  struggling  with  his  bow. 

After  the  conquest  the  name  of  yeomeiij  as  to  their  ori- 
ginal office  in  war,  was  changed  to  that  of  archers.  Yeo- 
men of  the  crown  bad  formerly  considerable  grants  bestow- 
ed on  them.  In  the  fifth  century  *^  Richard  Leden,  v^oman 
of  the  crounc,  had  (by  a  royal  grant)  the  office  of  keeping' 
of  the  parke  called  Middle-park e,  in  the  county  of  Hert- 
forde.'  About  the  same  time,  MohnForde,  yeoman  of  the 
croune,  had  the  moytie  of  all  rents  of  the  town  and  hun« 
dred  of  Shaflsbury  ;•  and  *  Nicholas  Wortley,  yeoman  of  the 
chambre,  was  made  baillieffe  of  the  lordships  of  Scaresdale 
and  Chesterfelde^  within  the  county  of  Derby  -^^  all  which 
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prove^  tbal  the  tltU  of  yeomtfi  wai  accounted  honounble 
not  only  in  remote  antiquity,  but  in  later  ages. 

Though  there  were  io  all  times  yeomen  to  attend  the  per* 
sons  of  our  kings,  yet  the  company  of  those  now  called  yeo* 
men  of  the  guard,  is  of  later  date,  being  instituted  by 
Henry  VII.  whereby  he  did  more  dishonour  tlian  honour  to 
the  title  of  yeoman,  because  he  did  not  allow  them  a  salary 
suitable  tp  their  office  and  title. 

Yeomen,  at  least  those  that  frequent  palaces,  should 
bave  their  education  in  some  academy,  college,  or  univer- 
sity, in  the  army,  or  at  court,  or  a  private  education  that 
would  be  equivalent    Then  our  Latin  writers  would  be  do 

Souffer  so  grossly  mistaken  as  to  their  notion  in  this  respect 
[n  Littleton's  dictionary,  and  I  believe  in  all  our  other  La- 
tin dictionaries,  yeomanry  is  latinised  plehs^  and  yeoman 
TusiiciUj  paganuSf  colanus.  The  expressions  yeoman  cf 
Uu  crawn^  yeofnan  of  the  chamber^  yeoman  of  the  guards 
yeoman  usKer^  shew  the  impropriety  of  this  translation; 
for  thereby  it  is  plain^  that  yeomen  originally  frequented 
courts  and  followed  the  profession  of  arms.  Yeomen  of 
the  crown  were  so  called,  either  because  they  were 
obliged  to  attend  the  king's  person  at  court  and  in  the  fields 
or  because  they  held  lands  from  the  crown,  or  both. 

Our  Latinists  are  also  mistaken  as  to  the  true  Latin  term 
lor  esquire ;  it  should  be  scutarius^  so  it  is  translated  by  fo- 
reignerS)  or  sctUifer ;  so  I  find  it  in  an  order  of  K.  Edward  L 
tfo  the  high  sheriff  of  the  county  of  York,  requiring  '  ut 
omnes  in  oaliva  sua  milites,  scutireros,  &c.  praBmufliri  faciat 
ad  proficiscendum,  &c.'  Escuage  is  translated  even  now 
scuiagium.  The  title  armigeVj  which  is  confounded  with 
that  of  scuiariuSf  is  the  proper  Latin  for  a  yeoman. 

In  ancient  times,  kings,  chiefs,  and  all  princely  knights 
were  attended  by  esquires  and  yeomen,  diat  were  so  stiled 
by  virtue  of  thetr*omce.  In  battle,  whUe  the  king,  prince, 
or  chief  knight,  was  occupied  in  arranging  the  army,  or 
battalion,  and  conducting  the  en^eement,  the  office  of 
the  esquires  of  the  body  was  to  defend  his  person  in  case 
of  a  personal  attack,  for  which  purpose  they  bore  shields ; 
and  that  of  the  yeoman  was  to  encounter  the  enemy,  for 
which  they  were  armed  with  the  most  proper  offensive  wea- 
pons; whence  the  Latin  of  the  nrst  is  scutarins^  as 
foreigners  agree,  and  the  latter,  anniger^  as  reason 
sheweth.  1  cannot  aver,  tjiat  the  offices  of  esquires  and 
yeomen  were  thus  categorically  distinguished;  but  it  seems 
oertaiB^  that  yecNuen  had  much  tlie  same  honours  and  offices 
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befbre  the  Nonnan  line  of  our  kings,  that  the  esquires  had 
after.* 

I  must  own,  indeed,  the  title  of  yeoman  is  now  pretty 
much  disregarded,  because  our  gentry,  by  r<^a90ii  thi^t  the 
English  tongue  is  not  so  universsu  as  that  of  oujc  next  neiglf^ 
bours,  prefer  titles  derived  from  their  language.  Mor^ver 
after  the  conquest,  the  Roman  Hialect  was  introduced,  ana 
used  for  many  ages  at  court  and  at' the  ba^.  If  sopne  of  o\xi, 
gentry  of  rank  and  fortune  would  agree  to  be  stiled  by  nq 
other  than  that  genuine  English  title,  it  would  soon  app^e^ji^ 
in  another  light.  When  statutes  are  deficient,  lawyers  hav,^ 
recourse  to  ancient  customs,  general  practices,  precedent 
reports,  authorised  maxims,  and  evident  conclusions,  to  de-r 
ciae  cases  at  law.  Customs  and  maxims  generally  approved 
of  were  entirely  kept  in  remembrance  by  some  poeticaf 
expressions ;  the  title  of  yeoman  is  therefore  much  more 
coasiderable  than  is  generally  imagined,  since  it  is  said^ 

A  Spanish  Don,  a  German  Count,  and  9k  French  Marquis^ 
A  Yeoman  of  Kent  is  worth  them  all  three. 

This  adagium  may  be  of  modern  date,  and  may  regard 
wealth  only,  but  it  can  be  also  adapted  to  honours;  for  for* 
merly  the  t\t\es  yeoman  of  the  crcwri^  j/eoman  of  the  chamber, 
^nd  now  the  title  yeoman  usher,  is  in  as  much  honour  with 
ps,  as  don,  county  and  tnarquis,  are  in  their  respective  nations ; 
for  they  aif^  given  not  only  to  the  higher  nobility,  but  also 
to  the  gentry  or  chief  commoners.  Wherefore,  to  argue 
syllogisticaUy,  according  to  the  mode  of  Aristotle  and  nis 
adherents,  who  were  undoubtedly  the  best  logicians  in  the 
schools  of  Athens,  though  the  worst  natural  philosophers, 
oj  rather  they  hardly  set  up  for  natural  philosophy;  let  us 
say, 

Yeomen  are  on  a  level  with  dcMis,  counts,  and  marquisses; 
Dons,  counts,  and  marquisses  are  on  a  level  with  esiqnires^ 
Therefore,  yeomen  are  on  a  level  with  esquires. 

These  arguments  are,  metbinks,  sufficient  to  reyiye  the 
splendor  of  yeomaniy  in  honour  of  Old  England  and  the 
English  name;  yet  i  must  observe,  that  it  should  never 
be  more  esteemed  than  in  the  present  age,  because  it 
never  was  more  glofiously  signalized;  it  should  not  there* 
fore  become  too  common,  and  it  is  better  ^  be  a  great 
y eomgn^  than  a  littl^  esquire. 

1759,  Sept. 
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XL|X*  On  the  word  Bumper.— .^race  Cups. 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  jolly  toper  is  so  fond  of  the  thing  we  call  a  bumper, 
^hat  be  troubles  not  himself  about  the  name,  and  so  long  ^s 
the  liquor  is  but  fine  and  clear,  cares  not  a  farthing  in  hovt 
deep  an  obscurity  the  etymology  is  involved.  The  sober 
antiquarian,  on  tne*  contrary,  being  prone  to  etymologj', 
contemplates  the  sparkling  contents  of  a  full  glass  with 
inuch  less  delic^ht  than  he  does  the  meaning,  the  occasion, 
and  tbe  original  of  the  name.  I,  sir,  virbo  profess  myself  to 
be  one  of  the  latter  tribe,  am  for  discarding  the  vulgar 
priginal  of  the  name,  and  for  substituting  something  more 
plausible  in  its  place.  The  common  opinion  (I  call  it  the 
common  opinion,  because  I  have  heard  it  from  so  many)  is, 
that  the  bumper  took  its  name -from  the  grace-cup;  our 
Rom^n  Catholic  ancestors,  say  they,  after  their  meals,  alwfi>'s 
drinking  the  Pope's  health,  in  this  form  "  au  bon  Pere,'* 
But  there  are  great  objections  to  this;  as  first,  the  Pope  was 
not  the  bon  Pere^  but  the  saint  PerCy  amongst  the  elder 
iahabi^ant:s  pf  this  kingdom,  the  attribute  of  sanctity  being 
in  a  manner  appropriated  to  the  Pop^  of  Rome,  and  his  see. 
>^gain,  tbe  grace  cup,  which  went  round  of  course,  after 
every  repast,  did  not  imply  any  thing  extraordinary,  or  a 
full  glass.  Then  3dly,  let  us  consider  a  little  the  nature  of 
the  grace  cup.  Drinking  glasses  were  not  in  use  at  the 
Mme  here  supposed^,  for  the  gr^ce  cup  was  a  large  vessel, 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  the  society,  which  went 
round  the  tablje,  the  guests  drinking  out  of  the  s^rne  cup 
pne  after  another,  Virgil  describes  something  like  it,  when 
speaking  of  the  entertainment  Queen  Dido  gave  to  ^neas, 
be  says, 

Postquam  prima  quies  epulis,  tnensseque  remoti^; 
Crateras  magnos  statuunt,  et  vin?*  coronant. 

Hie  regina  gravem  gemmis  auroque  poposcit, 
Implevitque  mero  pateram      *        »      ♦ 

Primaque,  libato,  summo  tenus  attigit  ore* 
Turn  Bitiffi  dedit  increpitans;  ille  impieer  hausit 
Spumantem  pateram,  et  pleno  ;se  proluit  aura 
Post  alii  proceres. 

The  feast  was  ended,  the  cup  went  round  after  it,  and 
th^   health  w?t8^    that  Jupiter  would   ^bowe^  down  'hi« 
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blessings,  and  that  peace  and  concord  might  reign  Between 
the  parties,  the  Trojans  and  Tyrians;  which  leads  me  to  re-' 
mkxVy  4thly,  and  lastly,  that  there  is  no  proof  of  the  feet,' 
that  the  grace  cup  was  the  Pope's  health.    At  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  the  president,  or  his  locum  tenens, 

Sii^€  the  **old  house,"  meaning  prosperity  to  the  college, 
ut  then  this,  it  may  be  saixl,  was  since  the  Reformation/ 
therefore,  to  go  higher,  at  Mr.  Newman's  of  Westbere, 
near  Canterbury,  in  Kent,  I  saw  the  grace  cup  Qf  Joha 
Focb,  alias  Essex,  the  last  Abbot  of  St.  Austin's,  Canterbury, 
and  my  ever  valuable  friend.  Dr.  George  Lynch,  was  pleas* 
ed  aGterwards,^  with.lMr.  Newman's  leave,  to  make  me  a 
present  of  a  very  neat  drawing  of  it^  which  now  I  have  by 
me.  It  was  mounted  with  silver  gilt,  much  in  the  manner  as 
the  shells  of  cocoa  nuts  commonly  are,  ainl  was  very  neat, 
Focb,  the  abbot,  was  a  man  of  note  in  his  time,  as  likewise' 
afterwards,  as  appears  from  John  Twyne's  Commentarj'  de 
Bebus  AUnomciSf  in  which  piece  he  is  the  principal  interlo- 
cutor. Mrs.  Newman  was  a  Focb,  of  the  sapie  family,  and 
by  that  means  the  cup  came  to  Mr.  NewmaH.  Now,  the  in^ 
scription  round  the  neck  of  this  cup,  in  old  letters  of  the 
time,  is  this, 

welcome  ze  be 

dryng  for  charite.  ' 

nrfais  cup  is  too  small  to  he -a  vessel  employed  in  -the  commoii 
refectory  of  that  large  foundation,  and  probably  was  only 
used  in  the  abbot's  own  apartment.  But  now,  if  the  Pope's 
health  was  not  usually  drank  after  dinner,  by  the  religious 
societies,  and  I  think  there  is  no  proof  it  ever  was,  we  can 
much  less  expect  it  should'  go  round  In  those  jovial  meet* 
ings  of  the  laity,  where  bumpers  were  introduced. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Urban,  I  am  for  looking  out  for  a 
different  original;  and,  in  the  first  place,  the  word  is  of  no 
great  antiquity,  but  on  the  contrary  rather  modern,  for  ik 
occurs  not  either  in  Littleton's  Dictionary,  orCotgrave;  I 
should  think  it  might  be  the  French  bon  verrCy  which  is  a 
geiruine  French  phrase,  as  may  be  seen  in  Boyer;  and  cei*- 
tainly,  B,  P,  and  V.  being  letters  of  the  same  organ,  are 
easily  changed  one  for  another.  But  if  this  does  not  please, 
I  would  observe.next,  that  in  som&of  the  midland  counties, 
any  thijig  large  is  called  a  bumper,  as  a  large  apple,  or 

fear;  hence.  Dumping  lass,  is  a  lar^e  eirl  of  her  age,  and  i^ 
umpkin  is  a  large-limbed  uacivilized  rustic ;  the  idea  of 
^m«v>pss  and  size,   entering  the  Qharacter  of  a  country 
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hmptfimnf  ^  well  as  that  of  an  unpoliilied  TildMiefi.    Mr* 

J[ohii9on|i  in  bi9  dictionaiy,  I  observe,  deducee  the  word 
bamper  from  bump.  But  wli«t  if  it  should  be  a  ^onrupuoR 
of  bumbardf  or  bombard^  in  Latin  homb^rdus^  a  great  gun; 
and  from  thence  2^>plied  to  a  large  flaggon,  black  jack,  or 
a  fiill  glass?  Thus  the  lord  chamberlain  says  to  the  porters, 
who  had  been  negligent  in  keeping  out  the  mob» 

You  are  laz j  knaves : 
And  here  ye  lie  baiting  of  bumbardsj  when 
Ye  should  do  service. 

Shakes.  H.  VIII.  A.  v.  Sc  9. 

Baiting  (fbumbards  is  a  cant  term  for  sotti^  and  driok«> 
ins,  which  Nash,  in  his  Supplication  to  the  $evil,  p*  44L 
cslls  by  a  like  metaphor,  beei^-baiting.  So  Sbaka^pear 
ag^in,  ^^  yond  some  black  cloudf  yond  huge  one,  lookalikea 
foul  bumoard  that  would  shed  h|s  liquor,'*  Tempestf  A.  ii 
$c.  2.  where  Mr.  Theobald  rightly  ejcpUins  it  a  large  vea^ 
ael  for  holding  dripk,  as  well  as  the  piece  of  ordnance  set 
^led.  P  and  ^»  as  I  saidy  beiivg  so  supiUr>  humbard  would 
easily  be  turned  into  bump€i\  However,  Mr.  Urbaji,  I 
should  prefer  any  one  of  these  etymologies  to  that  of  au  ban 
Pere^  but  which  of  the  three  tQ  chuse  I  am  uncertain,  and 
therefore  am  very  willing  to  leave  it  to  Squire  Jones  to 
take  which  he  likes  best ;  and,  if  he  approves  of  none  of 
tbemt  the  liquor  I  hope,  and  the  quantit^^  may  still  ple^^se. 

YouT8|  Ice. 
\lS9yJmne.  PAUL  Gemscge. 


L.  On  tha  Word  Calprit 

Sir  EDW.  coke  sj^ys,  our  books  of  reports  and  sututesi 
in  anciefit  time,  were  written  in  French,  and  obseprea  thcr 
difference  betwixt  the  writing  and  pronouncing  th^  \^xl*^ 

rua^;  also,  that  the  Legal  sense  ought  npt  to  pe  qhangedr 
believe  there  is  not  any  word  in  any  language  n>ore  <;pr^ 
fupted,  or  applied  with  greater  impropriety^  tqim  th^  WQr4 
Culprit. 

After  indictment  read  ag^nst  the  prisoner  at  tbe  l^ar,  h^ 
is  asked  whether  l^e  is  ^ilty  or  not  guilty  of  the  indictmei^t} 
If  he  answers  not  guilty^  the  cl^k  of  the  jurfaignmentf 
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repliot  eulf/riij  which  it  it  said  is  from  cut  prists  and  adpriti 
firom  culpMiUs  and  presto,  and  signifies  guilty  already.  What ! 
are  our  laws  so  severe,  or  their  procedure  so  preposterous 
as  to  declare  a  person  guilty  because  he  hath  pleaded  not 
guil^,  and  before  the  prosecutors  are  called  on  their  recog- 
nizances to  ^ive  evidence,  and  afterwards  to  ask  him  how 
he  will  be  tned?  > 

Etymologies  are  a  necessary  part  of  grammar;  bv^benr^ 
we  arrive  at  the  primary  signification  of  terms,  bdt  if  fkr 
fetched  they  become  ridicmous.  How  many,  Dalton  and 
Bum  not  excepted,  have  tortured  themselves  with  th* 
word  culprit,  a  plain  corruption  from  the  French  gu'U 
parait  f  The  officer  of  the  court  says  to  the  prisoner,  ^ilty 
or  not  guilty  ?  If  the  prisoner  says  guilty,  his  confession  u 
recorded;  if  he  answers  not  guilty,  the  officer  says  culprH^ 
whereas  be  ought  to  say  guUlparoit;  h  e.  make  it  i^pear, 
or  let  it  appear  if  thou  art  not  guilty.  Culprit  is  evidently  a 
cormption  o{  qu^il  paroitf  which  is  pure  French,  and  bids 
the  prisoner  plead  for  himself,  and  make, his  innocence  ap* 
pear.  Culpnt  hath  manifestly  changed  tfie  legal  sense  or 
true  reading,  and  a  false  one,  which  ought  to  oe  exploded, 
hath  been  admitted.  Common  reason,  common  humanity, 
and  similarity  of  sound  evince  this. 

« 

Mr.  Urban, 

I  have  read  in  your  last  Magazine  M.  N/s  account  of  thct 
term  Culprit  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  gentleman  as 
much  out  in  his  conjecture,  as  Dalton,  cum,  or  those  whomn 
he  says,  have  tortured  themselves  about  its  etymolog;y.  j 
think  its  derivation  very  obvious:  Cul  prist  taken  by  the 
tail  or  skirts  from  cul  and  prendre  two  FVench  words,  and 
might  be  a  very  just  definition  of  a  delinquent  before  ha 
had  been  imprisoned:  or  perhaps  it  might  signify  one 
caa£;ht  in  the  fact — ^The  term  being  I  presume  not  applied 
to  cfebdbrs.  It  perhaps  came  first  in  use  before  imprison- 
ment was  so  much  practised,  or  when  all  crimes  or  misde- 
meanors were  immediately  tried  before  judges  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  in  all  which  senses  the  term  is  most  pro- 
per  and  sigmficant 

Your  constant  reader, 

S.  J* 

[Another  correspondent  has  suggested,  that  the  word 
might  origiualiy  have  been  adp-friit^  that  is,  taken  (supponod 
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or  satpected)  to  be  guilty,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  sn  appel* 
lation  extremely  proper  for  a  person  who  has  been  accused^ 
and  is  about  to  put  himself  on  bis  trial.] 
1 759,  Jitne  am  July. 


U.  Stone  Cofifin  discovered  at  Litchfield. 

Litchfield,  Jan.  1 3. 
Mr.  Urban, 

On  the  10th  of  October 
last,  as  some  workmen  were 
removing  the  soil  near  the 
north  door  of  the  great 
cross  isle  of  our  cathedral 
church,  at  the  depth  of  lit- 
tle more  than  three  feet, 
they  discovered  a  tomb- 
stone, of  an  uncommon 
size,  being  near  fifteen  in- 
ches thick,  upon  which  is 
rudely  engraved  a  Calvary 
cross,  having  a  falchion  on 
the  dexter  side,  with  its 
pummel  erect  Upon  dis- 
placing the  stone,  (though 
not  exactly  underneath  it) 
a  coffin,  of  a  different 
kind  of  stone,  with  a  Ud 
cemented  with  mortar,  was 
discoverable,  and  placed 
due  east  and  west.  Within 
the  coffin  were  to  be  seen 
the  remains  of  a  human 
skeleton:  the  scull,  the 
leg  and  thigh  bones,  and 
t^e  vertebrae  of  the  back 
were  pretty  entire,  but  the 
rest  were  mouldered  into 
dust  The  scull  reclined 
towards  the  right  shoulder, 
the  arms  were  a-cross;  but  every  part  was  disunited. 

As  the  basis  of  the  cross  fsee  the  cut  J  is  different  from 
ipost  I  have  seen,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  sentiments 
of  some  of  your  correspondents  upon  that  head,  as  well  as 
to  be  informed,  whether  the  falchion  does  not  denote  the' 
"*^f^aMed  to  have  been  a  waidot. 
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.  At  onr  dean  and  chapter  have  lately  removed  a  building 
which  obstructed  a  near  approach  to  the  north  side  of  the 
cathedral,  and  foreshortened  the  prospect ;  and  are  now 
levelling  the  ground,  and  laying  it  out  in  a  more  commodi* 
ous  manner,  I  am  in  hopes  that  something  more  of  this  sort 
may  be  discovered.  If  this  should  happen  to  be  the  case, 
you  may  expect  to  hear  again  from,  Sir,  ftf 

Yours,  &c« 

Richard  Greev. 


Tif  Mr.  Richard  Green  of  LiUkfield. 
Sir, 

Although  I  can  say  but  Httle,  I  fear,  to  your  satisfac- 
tion, on  the  points  you  propose  for  discussion,  to  wit,  the 
figure  of  the  cross  upon  tnat  ancient  tombstone,  &c.  yet  I  am 
always  very  desirous  of  giving  you  every  testimony  of  my 
regard,  and  shall  accordingly  select  some  matters,  relative 
to  the  discovery  lately  made  at  Litchfield,  which  I  hope 
may  not  prove  entirely  disagreeable,  and  of  which  therefore 
I  beg  your  acceptance. 

A  question  may  be  started,  whether  the  tombstone,  and 
the  stone  coffin,  belong  to  one  and  the  same  person,  since 
die  coffin  did  not  lie  exactly  under  the  stone;  out  I  think  we 
may  acquiesce  in  the  aflirmative,  as  they  are  things  perfectly 
consistent  one  with  another,  and  that  a  small  displacing  of 
the  tombstone  might  happen  from  various  causes. 

The  person  interred,  whoever  he  was,  was  strongly  un* 
miired,  or  rather  oppressed  with  stone^ 

Tenet  hie  immania  Saxa, 

but  I  doubt  this  circumstance  will  not  enable  us  to  discover 
who  he  was;  and,  indeed,  the  coffin  brings  with  it  so  few 
data  from  the  shades,  that,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  certain 
can  be  known,  either  as  to  the  person^  or  the  time  of  inter* 
nent 

It  appears  to  me  from  the^reat  nuniber  of  stone  coffins,^ 
iound  in  this  kingdom,  that  formerly  all  persons  of  rank  and 
dignity,  of  fortune  and  fashion,  were  buried  in  that  manner. 

The  Sarcophagus,  which  is  a  Greek  word,  but  adopted 
,by  the  Latins,  and  signifies  a  coffin  dr  a  grave,  has  its  name 
from  a  certain  property  which  the  stone  is  said  to  have  bad, 

*  At  Chesterfield,  and  Dronfield,  in  Derbyshire ;  at  Notgrove,  in  Glooes- 
tersbire.  See  alto  Thornton's  Antiq.  of  Nottinghamshire,  p.  436.  Camdea't 
Britannia,  p.  508,  588,  725.  Dugdale's  Mouas^icon,  torn.  ii.  p.  124.  Som- 
Dec's  appendix  No.  xxxriii.  W«iivor'$ funeral  Mon.  p.  262.  Drake's  Cboracum* 
p.  420^  l(Ci 
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of  consumrag  the  dead  body  in  a  few  days  ;*  but  without  vi'- 
siting  the  aocient  Greeks  and  Romans,  I  shall  shew,  which 
]»  more  to  the  purpose,  diat  this  was  the  custom  amonjgst  our 
Saxon  ancestors;  the  number  of  the  coffins  found,  is  itself 
no  inconsiderable  pnoof  of  it ;  but  there  is  a  clear  instance 
in  Ven.  Bede,  who,  speaking  of  Queen  .Sdylthryd,  or  St. 
Awdr^  that  died  of  me  pestilence  in  the  ye«r  %%9j  says, 
she  was  buried,  by  her  express  command,  by  or  near  the 
other  persons  of  die  monastery,  whereof  she  was  abbess, 
according  to  the  order  of  her  eeath,  and  in  a  wooden  coffin, 
*  et  seque,  ut  ipsa  jussecat,  non  alrbi  quam  io  medio  eorum, 
jnxia  ordinem  quo  transierat,  ligneo  in  locello  sepulta.*t 
This  unplies,  that  otherwise,  a  persoa  of  her  high  birth,  and 
great  dimity,  would  have  been  buried  ia  a  coffin  of  stone. 
This  interence  is  undoubtedly  just,  for  it  follows  after,  in  the 
same  author,  that  her  sister  Sexburg,  i/idio  succeeded  h&r  as 
abbess,  after  she  bad  lain  ia  her  fgnsw  1 6  years,  caused  her 
bones  to  be  taken  up^  put  into  a  oew  coffin,  and  translated 
to  a  place  in  the  church.  ^  Jusskque  quosdsei  iratfes 
quaerere  LAPIDEM,  de  quo  LOCfXLVM  in  hoc  fiuierf 
possent:  ^quiascensanaviy^yenerunt  ad  ciyitetulam  quan* 
dam  desolatam,-^et  mox  invenerunt  juxta  jnuros  ei^tatis 
LOCELLVM  de  MARMORE  ALBO  pulchemme  ikctwp^ 
operculo  quoque  similk  LAPIDIS  .spjdssiine  tectum,'  ifce. 

Let  this  then  suffice  for  the  antiquity  of  these  istooe  coffins 
in  this  island.  As  to  more  modeni  times,  the  use  of  theia 
continued  it  seems  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  for 
William  Fumiyal,  who  flourished  at  that  time>  was  buried ifa^a 
stone  coffin,  as  we  find  in  Dr.  Thornton's  Nottinghamshire, 
p.  456,  and  SirWiiliam  Dugdale's  Monasticon,Tom.  ii.  p.  926. 
Tbemetriosiepitaphbetngmisreported  by  both  those  authors, 
I  shall  here  recite  it,  with  the  proper  corrections. 

Me  memorans  psaYIe,  simili  curris  quia  calle, 
Pe  Fourniyalle  pro  Willelmo,  rogo,  psalle. 

But,  in  some  cases,  the  custom  -contimted  as  long  as  Henry 
yilL's  time,  ^j&  appears  irom  Brown  Willis's  Cathedrals,  Yot 
«.  p.  59. 

But  how  comes  this  coffin,  you  will  ask,  to  be  without  th^ 
•church,  and  on  the  north  side  of  it?  It  is  true  hat,  accord- 
ing toour  present  usage,  ^wpeoiileareburied  in  ourordinary 


^  Pliny  N.  N.  Lib.  xxxvL  o»  xTii.  f  Bcde  It.  csfab 


mrochial  church  yards,  on  the  noith  side  ^of  the  church. 
0tit  in  cities  and  towns,  you  are  sensible,  it  is  oriierwise, 
and  I  suppose  I  need  not  give  instances  to  you.  As  to  the 
'Other  paiticular,  the  coffin's  lying  without  the  fabric,  I  iouh 
gine  it  never  was  within  it;  for  when  Roger  Clinton,  bishop 
of  LitcMMd,  about  the  year  1 148,  erected  yoar  present 
neat  and  elegant  cathedral,  he  certainly  did  not  contracft^ 
l>ut  rather  enlarged  the  dimensions  of  the  old  foundation.-— 
Until  the  time  of  Cuthbert,  archbishop  of  Ganterbory^ 
whose  pontificate  began  A.D.  740,  and  ended  in  748,  me 
custom  of  burying  within  the  precincts  of  towns  and  cities 
did  not  piievail  here.*  But  it  was  not  till  towarda  the  Nor^ 
man  conquest,  that  persons,  how  gpreat  soever,  were  buried 
in  churches,  unless  it  happened  that  they  were  removed 
thither  on  account  of  their  extraordinary  sanctity,  and  in  or- 
^er  to  be  reputed  and  worshipped  as  saints.  Thus  St  Awdiir 
above,  -was  translated  inio  the  church  by  her  sister;  ma 
*Bede  tells  us  of  your  Litchfield  prelate,  St.  Chad,  ^Sepidtos 
^estprimo  quidem  juxta  ecclesiam  sanctas  Maris;  sed  post- 
moQum  constructa  ibidem  ecclesia  beatissimi  apostolontti 
^irrncipb  Petri,  in  eandem  sunt  t^us  ossa  tran8tata,t*  aad 
this  is  Tery  agreeabte  to  that  canon  of  Kin^  Edgar,  ^do- 
cemus  etiam  ut  in  ecclesia  nemo  sepeliatur,  nisi  sciatur  quod 
in  vita  deo  bene  placuerit,  ut  lade  judicetur,  quod  sittdi 
nepuitura  dignus/| 

The  «teps  by -which  we  came  to  bury  in  churches  ao  ge« 
iieratly,  as  now  -we  do,  a  custom  which  almost  every  body 
compiainsof^  and  nobody  cares  to  rectify^  appear  to  me  tD 
iye  these.  Persons  df  an  extraordinary  reputed  sanctity 
inrere  first  placed  there,  as  in  the  cases  of  St.  Awdry ,  and  St. 
Ckad.  Founders,  and  patrons,  and  other  gpreat  names,  be- 
"gan  then  to  creep  as  near  as  they  could  to  the  fabric,  and  so 
yvere  laid  in  the  porch§ ;  (and  it  is  observable,  that  the  stone 
coffin  we  are  speaking  of,  was  found  lying  very  near  the 
north  door  of  the  jn-eat  cross)  or  in  the  entry  of  the  cloys- 
ters,]|  or  in  the  cloyster  itself  before  the  chapter  house 
door,  II  or  in  the  chapter  house,  ||  or  in  the  sacristy .f 
Sometimes  the  bodies  were  reposited  in  the  wall,  first  oq 
^he  outside,  aTerynotable  instance  of  which  as  I  remember^ 


•wMi— «KlaMiWi«fla*nti^M*^MitfMaMM««.irf»MM»*Mii^MM»i«H^M«i 


i»  .MittlL  Pbtk6r'4  JUtiq.  p.  9X.  and  SUYok^'f  fiist  of  Cbuxohes,  p.  Sfti 

f  Bede,  lib.  ir.  c.  3. 

^  WHkiui'i  OiwciL  p.^«7. 

f  SUveley'i  Hi«t.  of  Churchei,  p.  $61.  262. 263.  Somn.  Antiq.  Cmt pb  lit, 

li  Ottgd.  Itenticoft,  i.:p.  126.  127. 
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you  have  at  ygur  cbufcb  at  Litchfieldi  and  then  in  tfaeinsi^ 
of  the  w^Il*.  In  process  cff  time,  they  began  to  erect  isles, 
mid  to  bury  and  establish  chantries  in  them;  after  which 
they  made  free  with  the  body  of  the  church;  and  lastly, 
but  I  think  chiefly  since  the  Reformation,  except  in  the 
cases  of  sanctity  aboven)eniioned,  they  had  recourse  to  the 
chancel. 

Itappearsfrom  this  short  state  ofaflfairs,  that  the  bones  found 
in  the  stone  coffin  in  question^  must  be  those  of  some  person 
of  considerable  note,  that  flourished  some  time  after  the  year 
:  748,  but  probably  not  till  some  short  time  after  the  Norman 
conquest,  as  I  juclge,  from  the  form  of  the  arch^  on  which  the 
cross  is  erected,  which  is  mitred,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Normans*  As  to  the  figure  of  the  cross,  nothinff  precise  can 
be  determined  from  thence ;  for  to  say  nothing  of  the  heralds, 
•who  have  varied  the  forms  of  crosses  immensely,  one  sees 
them  in  shapes,  infinitely  various,  upon  tombstones. 

We  will  say  then,  upon  the  footmg  of  probability,  that 
.tliis  person  might  be  interred  about  1170,  but  as  to  who  he 
was,  we  are  entirely  at  a  loss. 

On  the  lid  or  cover  of  the  coflSn,  in  your  draught,  theref 

is  the  representation  of  a  falchion,  or  some  such  instruments 

Now  Bede  tells  us,  that  one  Ouini,  a  lay-brother^  resided 

with  the  other  Monks  at  St  Chad's  monastery  at  Stowe^  and 

was  the  person  that  heard  the  miraculous  celestial  music 

.ibat  presaged  the  death  of  that  prelate;  that  Ouini  was  an 

illiterate  man,  not  qualified  for  the  study  of  the  scriptures, 

« though  he  was  a  person  of  note  and  great  worth:  and  when 

he  retired  to  a  monastery,  upon  his  leaving  the  world,  he 

came    ^simplici  tantum  uabitu  indutus,  et  securim  atque 

.asciamin  manu  ferens/  to  LsBstigaeu,  'non  euimad  otium,  gt 

quidam,  sed  ad  laborem  se  monasterium  intrare  significabat' 

.  From  Lasstigaeu  he  came  to  Stowe,  where  I  presume  he 

died.    Certainly,  the  instrument  expressed  upon  the  cover 

of  the  coftn,  would  be  proper  enough  to  denote  this  person, 

but  he  cannot  be  the  party  that  was  interred  here,  because 

iu  ail  probability  be  did  not  long  overlive  the  year  672, 

which  was  the  time  of  St.  Chad's  death,  and  at  that  time, 

our  ancestors  did  not  bury  in  towns,  so  that  the  times  and 

circumstances  do  not  at  all  accord. 

Amongst  the- Romans,  the  Ascia  was  very  frequently^piit 
trpon  urns  and  altars,  and  the  figure. of  it  is  very  various  ; 
tiiis  circumstance  of  the  Ascia  placed  upon  monuments  of 

*  Somncr^s  Antiq.  of  Canterb.  p;  127.     Drake's  Eborac  p«49l» 
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this  kind,  has  occasioned  a  very- puzzling  problem  to  the 
antiquaries;  Montfaucon  himself  does  not  pretend  to  decide 
amongst  them.  But  you  shall  hear  his  account;  he  says, 
that  "  towards  Lyons,  and  in  other  provinces  of  France,  at 
Rome,  and  at  Mayence,  sepulchres  have  been  found  where 
there^s  a  certain  kind  of  Hatchet,  or  Ascia,  represented 
with  this  inscription,  sub  Ascia  dedicavit,  sometimes  thus 
written  at  length,  and  sometimes  with  the  first  letters  only, 
S.  A.  S.  D.  Tnere  are  also  some  monuments  where  the 
Hatchet  is  exhibited  without  any  inscription.  .There  is  a 
very  great  variety  observable  in  the  shape  of  these  Asciae. 
•^— The  question  why  an  instrument  of  this  kind  should  be 
represented  on  monuments,  and  why  sepulchres  should 
thus  be  dedicated  sub  Ascia^  under  the  hatcnetj  is  not  easily 
answered,  nor  do  I  see  that  any  reason  can  be  assigned  for 
such  a  custom. — But  how  difficult  soever  it  be  to  find  the 
meaning  of  it,  a  great  many  have  nevertheless  attempted 
it,  though  I  think  without  success,  none  having  yet  hit  up- 
on it,  [here  he  reports  the  groundless  conjectures  of  M« 
Cborier  and  Fabretti,  and  concludes]  in  short,  among  all  the 
explications  that  I  have  seen  there  is  not  one  satisfactory ; 
nor  indeed  do  I  think  any  such  will  ever  be  hit  upon,  until 
we  have  more  light  afforded  us  from  some  new  discovered 
inscription.*''  I  shall  not  pretend  to  meddle  with  this  diffi- 
cult  question,  neither  dare  I  presume  to  say,  that  the  instru- 
ment on  your  cover  is  the  Ascia;  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
Ascia  was  a  Pagan  custom,  whereas,  the  cross  plainly  shews^ 
that  the  person  here  interred  was  a  christian;  and  perhaps  as 

ou  conjecture,  a  warrior;  for  I  do  not  think  he  was  a  pre- 
late, it  being  the  custom  in  these  early  times  to  inter  bishops 
in  their  Pontificalibus,  of  which  the  ring  and  crosier  were 
a  part,  substances  which  are  not  very  liable  to  waste.  This 
custom  relative  to  the  prelates,  I  infer  from  a  passage  in 
Dugd.  Mon.  iii.  p.  220.  where  it  is  remarked,  that  Richard 
Pecke,  bishop  of  Litchfield,  was  buried  in  the  convent  of 
St  Thomas,  at  Stafford,  in  his  habit  of  a  regular  canon^ 
whereupon  it  immediately  follows  *  NAM  allata  sunt  ponti- 
ficalia ejus  per  G.  Pecke,  consanguineum  suum,  monachum 
apud  Conventriam,  sicut  ipse  episcopus  disposuerat.'  But 
what  is  very  material,  there  was  no  prelate  buried  at  Litch- 
field, about  this  time. 

You  see.  Sir,  we  are  involved  in  the  thickest  darkness,  in 
regard  to  the  person  interred,  and  what  is  worse,  we  are 


*  Montf.  P.  I.  B^  III.  c.  5, 
\0X^  I.  Q 
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likely  to  continue  so.  For  whereas  you  take  notice,  that 
the  bones  of  the  skeleton  found  within  the  cofiin  were  dis- 
Tinrted;  this,  Sir,  I  think,  is  what  might  well  be  expected  af« 
ter  tlie  corpse  had  laid  so  long  a  time;  for  the  order  of  the 
consumption  of  dead  bodies,  I  suppose  to  be  this,  first  the 
bowels,  muscles,  and  skin;  then  the  sinews  and  ligaments; 
and  at  last  the  cartilages  and  bones.  The  time  required  for 
the  dissolution  and  corruption  of  a  dead  body,  I  look  upon 
to  be  very  uncertain,  because  it  will  depend  very  much  on 
the  nature  of  the  strata,  wherein  the  corpse  shall  happen  to 
be  laid.  And  since  none,  in  the  long  run,  except  forsooth 
the  bodies  of  saints,  are  exempt  from  this  corruption,  it  is 
clear,  that  the  person  here  interred,  there  being  nothing  of 
him  remaining  out  a  few  of  his  bones,  could  be  no  samt, 
which  is  all  the  certainty  we  are  able  to  arrive  at,  in  regard 
to  this  discovery. 

I  am, 

Yours,  &c. 

1759,  Jan.  and  Feb.  Paul  Gemseob. 


LII.  Account  of  a  scarce  Gold  Coin  supposed  to  be  Saxon. 

To  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Taylor ^  LL.D.  Chancellor  qf  the  Duh- 

cese  of  Lincoln. 

Dear  Sir^ 

That  very  general  and  extensive  knowledge  you  are  con- 
fessedly master  of,  prevents  you  from  being  a  stranger  to 
the  violent  prejudice  our  antiquaries  have  conceived  against 
the  existence  of  coined  gold  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons,  I 
mean  of  their  own  fabrication ;  you  are  well  aware  at  the 
same  time  of  the  force  of  the  prejudice,  and  of  the  diffi- 
culty one  commonly  meets  with  in  extirpating  it;  however 
this  is  the  principal  intention  of  The  Series  of  Dissertations*, 
&c.  which,  could  I  impute  nothing  to  your  friendship,  and 
jet  I  am  not  without  vanity  on  that  head,  I  dare  say  your 
curiosity  would  induce  you  to  peruse. 

The  prepossession  I  am  speaking  of,  began  as  early  as  the 
days  or  Camdenf,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  is  as  old  as 


['^  Dissertations  on  some  An^lo^axon  Kemaias.  By  Samuel  Peg^CyM.A.] 
f  Caxucien's  Remains,  in  the  Chapter  of  Money. 
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lite  very  commencement  of  tlie  study  of  our  English  anti- 
quities; and  having  been,  as  I  thinky  almost  universally* 
propagated  by  our  authors  engaged  in  this  subject,  it  is  be- 
come in  a  manner  inveterate,  nut  let  us  etamine,  if  yoti 
please,  a  little  into  tbe  merits  of  it.  No  Saxon  coins,  say 
tiiey,  in  tliis  rich  metal  have  ever  appeared ;  but  you  will 
think  this  a  very  weak  argument  in  the  case  before  us,  if 
you  reflect  on  what  Mr.  Thoresby  says  in  relation  to  the 
Sticas,  namely,  that  the  thfee  in  his  collection  were  all  that 
were  known  at  Oxford  so  lately  as  the  Latin  edition  of  King 
Alfred's  life  in  1678t;  and  it  is  certain  that  till  the  yeu* 
1695,  when  a  nest  of  Sticas  was  discovered  at  Rippon,  in 
Yorkshire,  the  Saxon  money  in  copper  was  extremely 
scai'ce.  The  same  gentleman  also  testifies,  in  regard  to  the 
pennies  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  William  Kufus,  that 
they  were  so  very  rare  in  his  time,  though  now  so  plentiful 
that  there  is  hardly  any  collection  but  what  will  exhibit  you 
half  a  dozen  of '  them,  that  with  the  utmost  diligence  be 
Could  but  procure  one  of  either  king  till  A.  D.  1703,  when 
a  fire  happening  at  York,  occasioned  the  finding  a  box  which 
containea  250  of  them.  It  was  some  time  before  the  learned 
antiquaries  would  believe  there  were  any  such  pieces  as 
groats  of  K.  Edward  I.  and  yet  now  they  are  fully  con-» 
vinced  of  it.  And  as  to  gpold  coins  in  particular^  those  of 
Livius  Severus  are  exceeding  rare  in  this  kingdom ;  and 
those  of  Allectus  every  where.  The  late  earl  of  Pembroke, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Folkes,  thought  proper  to  purchase 
the  gold  Allectus  in  Lord  Oxford's  catalogue*  The  same  I 
presume  which  is  engraved  in  the  Pembrochian  tables.  Part  f . 
plate  38.  and  Mr  Folkes  being  commissioned  by  his  lord- 
ship to  bid  for  it,  gave  no  less^  as  I  have  been  told^  than  60 
guineas  for  it.  But  what  is  most  to  the  present  purpose. 
King  Henry  III.  coined  some  gold,  and  yet  I  cannot  learn 
that  any  of  the  pieces  have  yet  appeared.  Mr.  Leake  in- 
deed seems  to  doubt  the  fact,  but  there  is  no  room  for  that; 
since,  besides  the  manuscript  chronicle  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, by  him  cited,  the  words  of  the  record  in  the  Tower,  if 
my  copy  be  fight,  (and  it  came  from  the  late  Mr.  Holmes) 
asserts  it  most  expressly. 

'^  Rot  claus.  Anno  41.  Rs.  Hen.  3.  m^  3.  do  moneta  aurea, 
mandatum  est  majori  et  vicecomitibus  London  quod  clamari 


♦  Dr.  Plot  and  Mr.  Walker  may  perhaps  be  excepted  j  see  Dissert.  4.  in  the 
Series  of  Dissertations, 
t  Thoresby *s  Mus»um,  p.  340. 
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faciant  in  civitate  predicta  quod  moneta  regis  aurea  quam 
rex  fieri  facit  de  cetero  currat  tam  in  civitate  predicta  quam 
alibi  per  regnum  anglie  tam  ad  emptiones  quam  ad  vendi- 
tiones  faciendas,  viz.  quilibet  denarius  pro  xx  dcnarjis  Stcr* 
lingorum.  Et  quod  moneta  regis  a^entca  currat  similiter 
sicut  currere  consuevit.  T.  R.  apud  Cestriam  XVI.  die 
August!.     Per  Consilium  Regis." 

it  is  here  positively  declared  that  the  king  had  caused 
some  gold  money  to  be  made,  i^hich  was  to  pass  for  twenty* 
pence  (not  twenty  shillings,  as  is  said  in  the  notes  on  Bapin), 
and  yet  no  specunen  of  this  money  has  been  hitherto  pro- 
duced. 

The  use  I  would  make  of  these  histories,  is  to  shew  the 
unreasonableness  and  inconclusiveness  of  the  prejudice  in 
question,  as  likewise  the  probability,  after  what  has  been 
said  in  the  Series  of  Disserutions,  of  the  Saxons  having 
struck  some  gold,  though  so  few  of  their  pieces  in  that 
metal  have  as  yet  come  down  to  us. 

But  perhaps  you  may  here  ask  what  can  be  the^ccasion 
of  the  Saxon  gold  coins  being  scarce?  The  probable 
cause  of  this,  I  take  to  be,  the  scarcity  of  gold  bullion 
amongst  them.  For  this  island  produced  none  itself,  und 
our  foreign  trade  in  tliose  times  was  but  small,  very  little  un- 
coined gold  I  conceive,  was  imported  into  the  kingdom. 
Besides  provisions  and  other  necessaries  were  then  so  cheapi 
that  there  was  little  occasion  for  gold  in  the  course  of  peo- 
ple's trafic  one  amongst  another ;  consequently  this  species 
of  coin  being  but  little  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
merce, there  was  the  less  necessity  for  the  striking  of  any 
great  quantity  of  it.  These  now  were  plausible  causes  of 
scarcity,  and  yet  not  such  as  to  exclude  the  coinage  of 
gold  in  some  small  portioi^,  which  is  all  that  is  asserted  in 
the  Series  of  Dissertations. 

So  much  in  regard  to  popular  prejudice:  you  would  ob- 
serve, Sir,  that  in  the  preface  to  the  Series  of  Dissertations 
I  mentioned  a  gold  coin  of  my  own  which  I  imagined  might 
be  an  Anglo-Saxon,  and  I  dare  say  you  would  wonder  that  I 
caused  it  not  to  be  engraved  on  that  occasion.  That,  Sir, 
1  did  not  think  proper  to  do,  because,  though  I  was  suf- 
ficiently satisfied  myself,  from  the  appearance  of  it,  that  it 
was  a  Saxon ;  yet,  to  say  the  truth,  I  could  not  at  that  time 
make  out  the  reverse  of  it  so  clearly  as  I  could  wish  ;  but  it 
has  happened  since  then,  by  a  very  particular  good  fortune, 
that  my  friend  Mr.  White,  to  whom  the  second  dissertation 
in  the  Series  is  addressed,  sent  roe  down  a  gold  coin, 
ivhlcb  proved  to  be  a  duplicate  to  mine^  and  tfiQiij**  J-r***-- 
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feet  In  the  legend  of  the  reverse,  as  mine  was,  yet  the  im- 
perfection being  in  a  different  part,  the  two  coins  both  to- 
gether furnish  out  a  complete  legend.  The  reading  is 
evidently  DV'ITA  MONE,  that  is,  Duita  Monetarius,  and 
this  I  think  a  confirmation  of  the  piece  being  a  real  Anglo- 
Sa^con. 

V  at  that  time  had  the  power  of  W,  and  you  are  sensible 
that  dw  and  tw  are  the  initial  letters  of  many  Saxon  words: 
and  that  they  should  be  so  in  proper  names  is  certainly  very 
analogous;  problably  the  modem  name  oi Dwight  is  no  other 
than  this  Saxon  one  DVITA:  but  however  that  be,  DVTTA 
has  the  appearance  of  a  genuine  Saxon  name,  the  first  syl- 
lable of  which  occurs  in  tnat  of  Duina,  one  of  the  bishops 
of  Rochester.*  And  as  Wina  and  Duina  may  be  supposedr 
to  be  the  same  name,  so  I  apprehend  Witta  and  Ihiita  may 
be  the  same;  and  Witta  is  the  name  of  the  grandfather  of 
Hengistt  The  crosses  upon  these  reverses  are  a  good  deal 
after  the  manner  of  the  French,  from  whence  one  has  rea- 
son to  think,  the  moneyer  chose  to  imitate  the  gold  specie 
of  that  nation.  This,  Sir,  is  all  I  shall  trouble  you  with  at 
this  juncture,  only  you  must  give  me  leave  to  intreat  you  to 
accept  in  good  part  this  public  testimony  of  regard  frcnn 
your  old  and  invariable  friend,    * 

S.  Peggie 

Whittington^  June  12. 

1756,  June. 


LIIL  On  the  Existence  of  Gold  Coin  previous  to  the  reign  of 

Edward  IIL 

To  Emanuel  Mendez  Da  Costa ^  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society^ 

and  of  the  Society  of  Antiqtiaries. 

Sir, 

The  existence  of  coined  gold,  after  the  Norfnan  smi,  and 
previous  to  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  as  occasionally  mention-  • 
ed  in  the  letter  to  Dr.  Taylor,  admits  of  so  much  further  il- 
lustration, that  the  learned  antiquary  must  be  indispensably 


i^— I- 


*  Tanner*!  Biblioth.  p.  242,  and  the  antbort  tbcrt  quoted, 
f  ChroB.  S«z«  p.  IS. 
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oUiged  to  every  ^^eDtleman  that  will  contribute  any  thing  to 
iu»  perfect  establisbmenu  The  fact  rests  at  present  upon 
the  authority  of  the  manuscript  chronicle  of  the  city  of 
London,  and  the  record  in  the  Tower,  both  which  methinks 
veceive  some  confirmation  from  the  nature  of  the  florin 
struck  by  Edward  fll.  for  the  florin  at  6s.  8d,  i.  e.  eighty* 

S^nce,  stands  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  gold  penny  of 
enry  III.  which  was  to  pass  for  twenty-pence,  as  the 
silver  groat  of  Edward  did  to  the  silver  penny.  I  propose 
not  that  gentlemen  should  lay  a  grain  more  weight  upon 
this  observation  than  what  it  will  really  bear;  but  certainly 
the  following  Jewish  instrument,  with  which  you  have  beea 
pleased  to  favour  me  in  an  English  dress,  as  I  here  give  it, 
may  demand  their  best  attention,  since  it  so  perfectly  ac« 
cords  with  the  other  evidences  above,  and  would  perhaps^ 
be  sufl[icient  of  itself,  were  it  even  destitute  of  their  aid, 
to  establish  the  point  in  question.  But  be  that  as  it  will, 
you  will  permit  roe,  sir,  to  intreat  you  to  accept  of  this 
public  acknowledgment,  together  with  the  remarks  subjoined 
to  the  instrument  (upon  which  I  know  you  will  put  such  a 
constrnction  as  is  most  consistent  with  friendship  and  can- 
dour) as  the  best  return  I  can  make  for  the  obUgation  of  thi^ 
humane  and  seasonable  cootmunication. 

lam, 

Yours,  &c. 

Samuel  Pegge, 


The  Instrument. 

I,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  confess  with  final  confes** 
sion,  that  at  any  time  there  conleth  my  brother-^in-law  Rabby 
Aaron,  the  son  of  Rabby  Judah,  within  fifteen  days  of  Pen- 
tecost, in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Lord  the 
king  Heqry  the  son  of  King  John,  and  possess  me  in  the 
Hotiiie  and  yard,  and  the  sn^l  house,  the  kitchen  and  all 
that  belongs  to  him  that  he  has  given  me,  by  the  bond  of 
serugraphy,  in  which  bond  is  expressly  mentioned  with  en-* 
tire  poss^^ion,  and  was  made  before  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hamelsar 
and  the  aldermen,  then  at  the  same  time  I  did  confess  that 
I  forgave  and  discharged  him  of  all  the  debt  of  fourteen 
jaku  that  he  owes  me  upon  a  bond  of  serugraphy,  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  the  end  thereof,  and  frpm  all  other 
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debts  that  were  made  before  Pentecost,  as  well  those  of 
SDy  honoured  father  of  pious  memory,  as  those  of  my  ho^ 
noured  mother  who  is  still  living,  except  that  debt  he  owes; 
me  as  is  declared  in  the  bond  of  SBrugraphy  of  the  present 
that  he  made  me  of  the  said  house  against  his  heirs,  an<i 
against  any  body  that  should  come  by  his  power,  or  by 
the  assignment  of  his  hand,  and  with  good  witness,  that  faia 
the  said  Kabby  Aaron  cannot  pretena  to  prove  or  quarrel 
against  the  witnesses  or  the  pretension.    And  if  there  is  no 

fift  or  pension  of  the  king  limited  before  the  above-named 
'entecost,  it  shall  be  prolonged  for  the  term  of  fifteen 
days  after  any  limited  ^t  or  pension  of  the  king,  and  1 
do  confess  with  a  penalty  of  two  jaku^  to  possess  the  saia 
Habby  Aaron  with  all  my  might  in  the  court,  as  is  declared 
in  the  bond  of  sale,  that  I  made  him  in  the  bond  office^  foe 
two  Jaku  of  gold,  immediately  after  he  has  possessed  me  io 
the  said  house,  and  all  what  is  due  to  him,  and  in  presence 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hamelsar  and  the  alderman,  if  he  pleasea 
to  receive  it  from  my  hands,  and  this  said  fine  is  to  our  lord 
the  king,  and  ail  the  time  that  this  bond  is  in  his  hand,  an4 
be  does  not  put  me  in  possession  of  it,  as  is  declared  above, 
I  cannot  neglect  to  give  our  lord  the  king  two  Jaku  of  gold, 
and  all  is  right  and  stedfast,  and  what  I  have  confessed^ 
I  have  signed, 

Aaron,  the  son  of  Rabby  Haim« 


!r%r  Remarks. 


The  manuscript  chronicle  puts  the  gold  coina^  df 
Henry  III.  at  the  year  1258,  which  agrees  perfectly  with  the 
record  in  the  tower,  which  is  dated  16th  Aug.  41.  H.  III.  fdr 
Henry  acceded  to  the  crown  19th  Oct  1216,  and  16th  Aug. 
in  the  41$t  year  of  his  reign,  will  consequently  be  in  1258. 
This  instrument,  in  which  jaku  of  gold  are  mentioned.  Is 
ilated  some  years  after  the  coinage,  as  one  would  expect 

But  the  question  is,  what  were  llieiakuof  gold?  ^(^ 
word  at  first  sight  seems  to  be  no  otner  than  the  French 
Ecu;  but  then  it  do^s  not  appear  that  the  ecu  of  gold  was 
coined  so  soon  as  this.  (See  Mons.  Le  Blanc,  p.  200.)  Be- 
sides, as  there  is  mention  of  fourteen  Jaku  in  the  instrument. 


♦  Hebrew  iEnigraphy# 
Q  4 
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without  the  addition  of  gold,  some  sense  of  the  word  should  be 
sought  for,  that  will  suit  both  with  silver  and  gold  money 
of  tne  time.  And  this,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  no  other  but 
the  word  sterling.  But  what  connection  is  there  between 
the  word  jaku  and  the  word  sterling  f  I  answer,  a  very  close 
one,  if  you  consider  the  etymology  of  the  two  words.  As 
to  the  latter,  which  I  shall  take  nrst,  our  antiquaries  are 
strangely  perplexed  even  at  this  time,  about  its  etymology 
and  tne  first  use  of  the  term  in  this  kingdom.  (See  Mr. 
Leak's  Introduction,  p.  20,'etseq.)  It  first  related  to  the 
standard  or  purity  of^  the  metal,  and  afterwards,  by  vie^ 
ionymy^  came  to  signify  the  piece  or  penny  coined  accord- 
ing to  that  standard.  The  original  meaning  then  is  that  of 
standard  or  alloy.  Now,  though  the  word  sterling  does  not 
occur,  as  is  asserted,  in  Domesday-booky  yet  the  thing  called 
standard  vi^^  evidently  then  known,  as  is  plain  from  the  ex- 
pression Ubnearsa  which  necessarily  implies  a  standard.  (See 
Spelman's  Gl.  v.  Libra.)  This  author  very  rationally  sup- 
poses, that  at  first  money  was  altogether  here  in  this  king- 
dom paid  by  tale,  as  ours  now  is,  and  from  thence  a  pound 
of  such  money  was  called  libra  numerata^  and  contained  240 
pence.*  But  afterwards,  when  by  reason  of  the  number 
of  mints,  some  pennies  were  macle  too  light,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  iniquitous  practice  of  clippings  commenced^ 
they  began  to  weigh,  and  from  thence  came  the  terms  of 
libra  pensa  and  libra  pensata.  And  lastly,  when  this  provi« 
sion  would  not  do,  but  adulteratiou  also  began  to  take  place, 
then  they  had  recourse,  to  the  fire,  from  whence  came  the 
expression  of  libra  arsa.  Gervase  of  Tilbury  indeed  says, 
that  this  ttial  by  cotnbtistion  was  first  instituted  by  the  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  Roger  of  Caen,  temp.  Henry  I.  when  that  prince 
had  converted  uie  eatable  and  corn  fermes  into  pecuniary 
payments.  But  Spelman  shews,  by  several  passages  out  of 
the  record  of  Domesday,  where  you  have  libra  arsa,  ad 
arsuram,  and  arsurd,  that  it  was  used  in  the  Conqueror's 
time,  and  consequently,  that  tlie  bishop  of  Salisbury  could 
only  be  the  restorer  of  that  method.  What  we  call  standard^. 
you  see,  was  well  known  at  the  time  of  the  Conqueror's  sur- 
vey, and  so,  I  dare  say,  was  the  term  sterling,  though  it  be 
not  found  in  the  record,  for  it  not  only  denotes  the  things,  but 
is  actually  used  by  Ordericus  Vitajis,  an  author  born  m  the 


*  So  we  are  to  read  in  Spelman,  and  not  120« 


*  •  ■ 
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Conqiieror^s  tithe,  who  has  the  expression  of  15  Libr.  Steri- 
lensium,  &c.* 

By  this  method  of  arguing  we  may  venture  to  advance 
one  step  further,  and  to  pronounce  that  the  Saxons  had 
both  the  thing  and  the  word  in  their  days.  As  to  the  thing, 
their  silver  is  not  only  all  allayed,  but  we  have  traces  m 
the  monuments,  of  silver  of  different  goodness  being  used. 
Thus  in  the  tenth  centuiy  Ednoth  bought  two  hides  of 
land  for  one  hundred  shillings  optimi  argentif.  A  passage 
unquestionably  indicating,  that  this  people  knew  some« 
thing  of  the  fineness  and  coarseness  of  silver,  and  also  did 
reduce  their  knowledge  into  practice.  If  then  they  were 
acquamted  with  the  thine,  we  are  in  a  manner  obliged  to  be- 
lieve they  had  a  name  for  it,  *and  since  the  word  steore  sig« 
niiies  lex,  canon,  regula,  it  is  very  natural,  as  Mr.  Somner 
suggests^,  to  deduce  the  word  stenlensis  or  sterlingus,  (after-- 
wards  corrupted  by  the  Normans  according  to  the  usage  of 
their  language,  into  esterlingus,)  from  thence,  and  to  be- 
lieve, that  that  was'  their  term.  And  methinks  all  one  can 
desire  in  a  thing  of  this  nature  is,  an  agreement  of  fact 
and  etymology. 

Supposing  then,  for  I  now  return  to  the  matter  in  hand^ 
that  the  word  sterling  primarily  denoted  the  purity  of  the 
silver,  the  word  Jakii  comes  exactly  to  the  same  sense ; 
the  root  is  jakuk,  which  in  the  Old  Testament  is  used  for 
fure  ;  as  for  example,  Jakuk  Zaab,  or  Keseph,  is  the  best 
purified  gold  or  silver.  It  has  been  observed  above,  that 
the  word  sterling  came  in  process  of  time  to  signify  the 
piece  or  penny,  as  well  as  the  standard,  and  the  case  is  the 
same  with  the  word  jaku  in  this  instrument,  where  it  evi- 
dently, according  to  my  apprehension,  must  mean  a  ster- 
ling, or  penny.  Some  may  fancy,  perhaps,  that  hjaku  may 
possibly  mean,  not  any  certain  piece  of  coined  money,  but 
some  nominal  term,  as  the  mark  for  instance,  and  I  think  it 


#  The  reason  why  it  occurs  not  in  Domesday-day  probably  was,  that  being 
a  t^erm  of  the  mint,  it  was  then  chiefly  confined  to  those  offices,  which,  so 
far  as  I  can  discover  from  the  name*  of  the  mint-masters,  were  managed  ha  tbf 
reigns  of  the  two  Williams,  by  Saxon  artificers.  The  record  on  the  contrary 
was  compiled  in  the  several  counties  by  commission,  and  the  parties  concern- 
ed, as  one  has  reason  to  believe,  would  be  for  the  most  part  Normans.— « 
However,  there  is  no  room  to  think  this  term  wan  then  lo  generally  known, 
as  it  was  afterwards. 

f  Histor.  Ramesens,  p.  415. 

}  G.  Sonmcri  Gloss,  in  X.  Script. 
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incumbent  on  me  to  obviate  this  objection;  in  relatioa 
to  which  I  have  to  say,  iirst  that  the  mark  of  gold  was  not 
very  cominon  at  ttiis  time,  though  perhaps  there  may  be 
here  and  there  an  instance;  and  2dly,  that  there  is  not  the 
least  connection  between  the  word^a^u  and  the  word  inark 
either  in  sense  or  orthography,  one  of  which  we  have,  no 
doubt,  reason  to  expect.  I  conclude  thei^fore  upon  the 
whole,  that  the  jaku  being  no  denomination,  but  the  name 
of  some  coined  piece  of  money,  it  can  mean  nothing  else 
but  the  sterling  or  penny;  denarim  andjoXni  being  used  by 
the  Jews  of  this  age,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Chris<ri 
tians  applied  their  words  denarius  and  sterlvigusy  or  penwf 
and  sterling;  from  whence  it  must  follow  necessarily,  that 
the  jaku  of  gold  in  this  instrument  must  mean  the  eold  pen* 
nies  coined  by  King  Henry  III.  and  mentioned  in  the  record 
of  the  41st  of  his  reign. 

1756,  Oct. 


LIV.  On  tbc  Octaves  of  FcstiraU. Low-Sunday  and  •Plough* 

Monday. 

» 

IVIx.  Ueban, 

In  ancient  time,  before  the  Kefermation,  our  greater  fes« 
tivaU  here  in  England  (as  I  presume  the  case  is  now  in 
Popish  countries)  had  each  of  them  their  Octave,  or 
eighth  day.  Of  these  Octaves,  or  Utas,  as  they  are  often 
culed,  mention  is  frequently  made  in  the  law-books  and 
glossaries,  and  though  the  word  occurs  not  in  our  li« 
turgy,  yet  we  have  certain  restiges  of  the  thing  amongst  ns^ 
as  in  Low  Sunday  (which  is  the  octave  of  Easter-* Day,  and 
h  so  called  in  reference  to  it,  that  being  th6  high  or  pnncipal 
day  of  the  feast,  and  this  the  lower  or  secondary  one)  and  the 
proper  prefaces  in  the  Communion  Office,  which  are  directed 
to  be  used  on  the  festival,  and  seven  days  after*.    See  Mr. 


^W*i 


*  The  preface  for  Whit-Sunday »  ii  to  be  used  only  six  days  after;  MH 
that  is  because  the  seventh  day,  or  the  octave,  it  abforbed  in  the  peat  feali- 
val  of  Trinity-Sunday. 
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Whejsitley  on  those  two  places,  a»  likewise  Bishop  Sparrow.* 
The  former  of  these  authors  again,  on  the  Sunday  after 
Christmas-Day,  when  the  same  collect  is  used,  writes  thus; 
^^  It  was  a  custom  among  the  primitive  Christians,  to  observe 
the  octave,  or  eighth  day,  after  their  principal  feasts,  with 

Seat  solemnity;  and  upon  every  day  between  the  feast  and 
e  octave,  as  also  upon  the  octave  itself,  they  used  to  re* 
peat  some  part  of  that  service,  which  was  performed  upon; 
the  feast  itself.'^  See  also  Bishop  Sparrow,  p.  113,  from 
vbom  it  appears,  that  formerly  the  same  collect  was  used  on 
Low-Sunday  as  on  Easter- Day ;  and  though  it  has  now  a  dis- 
tinct collect,  yet  this  relates  as  expressly  to  the  resurrection 
as  that  on  Easter-Sunday  does. 

If  you  will  turn  into  the  calendars  prefixed  to  the  Roman 
^issals  and  Breviaries,  you  will  find  many  of  the  Festa^ 
Duplicia,  or  Higher  Feasts,  dignified  with  Octaves;  see 
idso  Dr.  MareschaPs  Observations  on  the  Saxon  Gospels^ 
p.  538. 

Now  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany,  or  the  manifestation  of 
Christ  to  the  Gentiles,  is  r  estum  Duplex  in  the  calendars 
above  cited,  or  an  holiday  of  the  first  rank,  and  has  there 
its  octave,  (as  likewise  it  very  anciently  hadf)  which  falls 
upon  the  13th  of  January!^ or  the  30th  day  after  Christmas; 
and  you  will  find,  upon  trial,  that  Christmas-Day,  as  the 
old  saying  in  these  northern  parts  imports,  is  one  of  the 
twenty  days  of  festivity,  supposing  that  feast  to  be  kept 
till  the  octave  of  the  Epiphany,  and  not  one  of  the  twelve, 
if  you  terminate  the  observation  of  it  on  the  day  of  the  Epi* 

Sbanj^  itself.  Whereupon  I  obsen^e,  that  the  feast  of  the 
[ativity  was  anciently  prolonged,  in  some  respects,  till  the 
said 'twentieth  day;  the  expression  here  uncler  considera-* 
tion  clearly  implies  it;  but  this  was  the  utmost  extent;  for 
the  Plough-Monday,  which  is  the  Monday  after  the  twelfth 
day,  wfaeq  the  labour  of  the  plough  and  the  other  rustic 


*  YoQ  will  find  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter  called  Low-Sunday,  not  only 
by  these  authors,  bnt  also  by  Dr.  Marescbal,  in  his  Obsorrations  on  the  Saxon 
dospels,  p.  $35,  and  in  the  common  almanacks.  In  country  parishes,  where 
weeicly  comiAunions  are  in  a  manner  left  off,  there  is  still,  in  many  places,  a 
calebration  of  it  on  Low-Sunday,  the  octave  of  Easter-Day. 

•f  Dr.  MareachaPs  Observations  on  Saxon  Gospels,  p.  528  and  533.  Johnson's 
Collection  of  Canons,  h,c.  Anno  MCLXXV.  acct  14.  N.B.  Mr.  Wheatley 
seems  to  doubt,  whether  the  Apparition  of  our  Lord,  mentioned  in  this  last 
aatbor,  moans  the  £pip)iany,  or  the  Transfiguration :  but  it  means  the  for- 
mer, as  is  evident  from  comparing  the  beginning  of  the  preface,  Quia  com 
uaigenitus  tuA,  in  Dr.  Wilkins's  Councils,  i.  p.  418,  with  the  Romas  miMal  o«. 
tike  EpiptBujf  where  tqo  have  ^  preface  chat  begins  so. 
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toils  begin,  never  is  extended  further  than  the  twentieth, 
day,  nor  can  be,  for,  indeed,  it  can  never  extend  so  far,  un^ 
less  the  twelfth  day  happen  on  a  Monday.    The  feast  of 
the  Nativity,  I  say,  was  prolonged  to  the  twentieth  day  in 
some  respects,  and  I  mignt  have  added  with  some  persons,' 
because  the  countryman  generally  returned  to  his  labours 
before  that  day ;  to  wit,  on  the  Monday  after  the  twelfth  day, 
and  that  it  was  only  with  the  better  sort,  who  were  more  at 
leisure,andinrespectof  the  church  service,  that  the  feast  was 
extended  to  the  twentieth  day.    The  words  of  Bishop  Spar« 
row  are  so  full  to  the  purpose,  on  this  point,  that  I  shall 
recite  them.     ^^  But  when  we  say,  that  the  church  would 
have  these  high  feasts  continued  so  long,  it  is  not  so  to  be 
understood,  as  if  she  required  an  equal  observance  of  those 
several  days;  for  some  of  those  days  she  commands  by  her 
canons  and  rubrics^,  some  she  seems  only*  to  commend  to 
us  to  be  observed ;  some  are  of  a  higher  festivity,  some  of 
less.    The  first  and  the  last,  namely  the  octave  of  the  first^ 
are  usually  the  chief  days  for  solemn  assemblies;  yet  every 
one  of  those  days  should  be  spent  in  more  than  ordinary 
meditation  of  the  blessings  of  the  time,  and  thanksgiving  for 
them :  according  to  that  which  the  Lord  commanded  to  the 
Jews  concerning  the  feast  of  tibernacles.  Lev.  xxiii.  36. 
Upon  every  one  of  the  days  of  that  feast  an  offering  was  to 
be  made,  but  the  first  and  last  were  the  solemn  convoca- 
iions.t"    You  see  clearly  here  the  original  of  the  octaves, 
that  it  was  a  practice  borrowed  from  the  Jews ;  that  the 
intermediate  days,  between  the  feast  and  its  octave,  were  of 
more  relaxed  observation,    and,    consequently,    that    the 
husbandman  might  take  to  bis  plough  on  the  Monday  after 
the  twelfth  day{,  though  it  was  within  the  octave  of  that 
feast;  lastly,  that  the  octave  was,  nevertheless,  a  festival 
to  be  observed  by  all. 

I  observe,  lastly,  that  the  Manifestation  of  our  Saviour  i<y 
the  Gentiles,  was  always  reckoned  a  part  of  the  Christmas 
solemnity,  according^  to  the  saying  above,  that  Christmas-' 
Day  was  not  one  of  the  twelve.  We  consider  it  at  this  time^ 
as  such;  the  octave,  consequently  of  that  feast  must  be  so 
too.    And  this  is  no  more  than  proper,especially  in  these 


ia^  ' 


*  Kaster-Monday  and  Tuesday,  Whit>  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

f  Sparrow*g  Rationale,  P.   170. 

\  On  this  day  the  young  men  yoke  themseWei,  and  draw  a  plongh  aboat 
wi&  music,  and  one  or  two  persons,  in  antic  dresses  like  jack^d^uddinft,  go 
from  house  to  house,  to  gather  money  to  drink;  if  yon  refuse  them,  they  plough 
tip  your  dunghill.    We  cali4iiem  here  the  Ploogfa-Bttllocks. 
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western  parts  of  the  world ;  for,  as  the  inhabitants  thereof, 
ourselves  for  example,  were  of  the  number  of  those  Gen- 
tiles, the  imparting  uf  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  was  a  mat-* 
ter  of  the  utmost  conseauence  to  us,  and  so  is  very  justly 
made  an  appendage  to  the  festival  of  the  nativity. 

To  comprise  the  whole  in  a  few  words;  the  twentieth  day 
is  the  octave  of  the  Epiphany,  which  festival,  with  its  oc« 
tave,  was  usually  included  in  the  grand  festival  of  Christ- 
mas;  the  festival  is  apparently  so  now,  according  to  every 
one's  apprehension,  and  the  octave,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
and  according  to  the  usual  proceedings  of  the  liturfi;ies  in 
such  cases,  is  an  essential  part  of  that  festival ;  and,  though 
manual  labour  did  in  truth  begin  before  the  said  octave,  or 
twentieth  day,  as  has  been  shewn,  yet  this  was  always  an- 
ciently reckoned  a  day  of  obligation  nevertheless,  and  by 
our  ancestors  was  constantly  kept  as  an  holy  day,  and  that 
both  by  the  labourer  and  the  gentleman;  for,  though 
the  labourer  might  be  allowed  to  begin  to  work  before,  as 
is  said,  yet  he  was  always  supposed  and  expected  to  observe 
tlie  octave,  or  the  last  day  as  is  now,  I  think,  very  generally 
done. 

Yours,  &c 

1762,  Dec.        .  %  Row. 


LV.  On  the  Holy  Places  at  Jerusalem. 

Mr.  Urban, 

There  is  nothing  more  astonishing  in  all  Popery  than  the 
monstrous  and  boundless  credulity  of  its  professors.  A 
true  son  of  the  church  of  Rome  believes  every  thing  he  is 
told  by  his  superiors,  implicitly.  Thus  he  receives  the  ar- 
ticle of  transubstantiatiou,  in  contradiction  to  the  evidence 
of  every  one  of  his  senses  that  is  concerned  in  it ;  he  relies 
on  the  infallibility  of  the  church,  though  he  knows  not  well 
where  to  lod^e  it,  whether  in  the  Pope  or  a  general  council, 
or  in  both  jointly;  and  though  both  Popes  and  councils 
have  so  often  erred,  have  contradicted  and  combated  one 
another,  he  swallows  eviery  modern  miracle  and  legend, 
though  the  several  tricks  and  artifices  whereby  they  have 
been  pakned  upon  the  world  have  been  so  often  laid  open 
and  detected  :  and  the  Latin  Fathers  resident  at  Jerusalem 
uke  the  Holy  places,  as  they  are  called,  to  be  the  real  spots- 
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;h  they  are  pretended  to  be,  and  shew  theih  for  sticfi  IW 
Tims    and    travellers,    such   as    Baurtigarten,  Gertiellv 
indysy  &c.  as  appears  from  the  books  and  writings  of  these 
travellers,     tfideed  they  would  be  arrant  cheats,  in^postors^ 
and  hypocrites,  if  they  did  not,  since  they  actually  perform 
the  most  solemn  devotions  at  those  places.     But  now  great 
(that  I  may  stick  to  this  point}  must  be  the  uncertainty  of 
this,  when  Jerusalem  has  so  often  changed  masters,  and 
has  been  so  frequently  wasted  cind  destroyed  ?  It  is  particu- 
larly recorded  of  Titusj  that  he  set  his  soldiers  **  to  de- 
molish the  city,  with  all  its  noble  structures,  fortifications^ 
[mlaces,  towers,  walls,  and  other  ornaments,  down  to  the 
evel  of  the  ground,  according  to  Christ's  expi'ess  predic- 
•tion.  He  left  nothing  standing  but  a  piece  of  the  western  wall^ 
and  the  three  towers  of  Hippicos,  Phasael,  and  Mariamne^ 
the  former  to  serve  as  a  rampart  to  his  tenth  legion,  which 
he  left  there,  and  the  three  latter  to  give  future  ages  some 
idea  of  the  strength  of  the  whole  city,  and  of  the  skill 
and  valour  of  its  conqueror.     His  orders  were  so  punctually 
executed,   that,  except  those  few  buildings  above-men- 
tioned, there  were  not  so  much  as  any  remains  left  that 
could  serve  as  an  index,  that  that  ground  had  been  once  in-» 
habited.*'    The  Jewish  tradition  adds,  th»t  Titus  had  caused 
the  plough  to  be  driven  over  it.  Possibly,  as  is  observed  by  the 
authors  of  the  Universal  History,  Tome  X.  p.  690,  this  ac- 
count may  be  somewhat  exaggerated*,  yet  I  suppose  no 
city  was  ever  more  totally  destroyed  by  an  enemy.     In  re- 
gard of  what  was  done   here  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
Sandys  gives  us  the  following  account  of  it:  "Threescore 
and  nve  years  after  (the  destruction  by  Titus)  iElius  Adri- 
anus  inflicting  on  the  rebelling  Jews,  a  wonderful  slaughter, 
subverted  those  remainders,  [Hippicos,  Phasael,  &c.]  and 
sprinkled  salt  upon  the  foundation,  where,  not  long  afcer^  he 
built  a  city,  but  less  in  circuit,  taking  in  Mount   Calvary, 
and  a  part  of  Mount  Gihon,  with  a  valley  between^  which 
lay  on  the  left  side,  and  were  excluded  in  the  former  city, 
setting  over  the  gate  that  openeth  towards  Bethlehem,  the 
portraiture  of  a  swine,  prohibiting  the  Jews  for  ever  to  en- 
ter, or  so  much  as  to   look  upon  it  from  a  more  eminent 
mountain;  and  after  his  own  name  named  it  £lia  Capito- 
linaf."    According  to  these  relations,  the  principal  houses 
must  all  have  been  destroyed,  the  very  form  of  the  city 


i^*< 


*  See  also  Calmet*9  Diet.  v.  Jerusalem, 
f- Smi))'*' Tra^vdf,  p.  121. 
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was  altered^,  and  there  must  have  been  a  mighty  chasm  iti 

the  tradition  concerning  the  sacred  places,  since  the  Jews, 

by  the  last  Emperor,  were  excluded  from  entering  the  city, 

and  making,  consequently,  the  proper  observations  upon 

the  sites  of  the  respective  places ;  a  fact  which  must  neces* 

sarily  render  those  sites  extremely  precarious  and  uncef^ 

tain,  even  though  the  city  was  not  long  after  inhabited  by 

the  Christians.     But  all  this,  notwithstajiding,  the  fathers 

will  shew  you  with  the  utmost  assurance  and  preeisen)ess, 

according  to  Sandys,  for  I  propose  to  con6ne  myself  to  this 

author,  David's  tower,  his  sepulchre,  the  Ccenaculum,  the 

house  of  Annas,  and  that  of  Caiaphas,  Christ^s  sepulchre, 

the  house  of  Zebedee,  house  of  St.  Mark,  house  of  St, 

Thomas,  the  place  where  the  Jews  would  have  taken  away 

the  body  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  fountain  of  the  Blessed 

Virgin,  the  place  where  the  palace  of  Pilate  stood,  his  arch, 

the  place  wnere  they  met  Simon  of  Cyrene,  where  Dives 

livea,  who,  by  the  way,  was  no  real  person,  where  thp 

Pharisee  dwelt,  and  Veronica,  another  imaginary  being. 

I  suppose,  Sir,  the  above  may  be  sufficient  to  establish 
the  observation  I  have  made  on  the  credulity  of  the  Papists, 
but,  nevertheless,  I  desire  to  add  a  few  more  places,  ex 
abundantuij  such  as,  where  Abraham  would  have  sacrificed 
Isaac,  the  stone  of  the  anointing,  the  exact  place  where 
Christ  appeared  to  Mary  Magdalen,  where  she  stood,  of  his 
apparition  to  his  mother,  where  he  was  scourged,  and  the 
pillar  distained  with  blood,  where  the  angels  stood,  where 
Christ  was  imprisoned,  where  his  garments  were  divided, 
where  he  was  derided,  where  he  was  nailed  to  tlie  cross, 
where  he  was  crucified,  where  the  Virgin  ^nd  St.  John 
stood  at  the  time  of  the  passion,  &c.  &c.  £c.     Perhaps,  Sir, 
you  may  hardly  think  it  possible  that  a  set  of  men,  pretend- 
ing to  some  share  of  sense  and  learning,  should  be  so  weak 
and  preposterous  as  to  believe  they  had  discovered  the 
precise  scenes  of  the  above  transactions,  but  the  fathers 
are  so  indubitably  convinced  of  them,  that  I  assure  you. 
Sir,  many  years  indulgencies  are  granted  to  those  that  visit 
many  of  the  places  from  a  principle  of  devotion:  and.  Sir, 
if  you  were  inclined  to  accompany  Mr.  Sanciys  to  Emmaus, 
Bethlehem,  the  mountains  of  Judea,  and  the  environs  of 
Jerusalem,  you  will  find  the  like  marks  of  the  most  sottish 
credulity  extending  to  many  pages;   for  many  of  those 
places,  as  where  -St.  Peter  wept,  where  the  Apostles  hid 

^  $tt  Bund^t  abort  tited,  Af  lllcewise  Mow  in  that  page  ^  al«o  ^a^%  Vl%. 
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them^elveS)  and  where  Christ  prayed,    &c.   though  they 
■are  without  the  city,  cannot  possibly  be  at  this  day  better 
ascertained  than  those  within.     But  I  shall  not  trouble  you, 
Mr.  Urban,  with  any  thing  further  on  the  subject,  as  the^ 
sample  here  given,  will,  f  presume,  be  suf&cient  both  for^ 
yourself  and  me  bulk  of  your  readers. 

Yours,  &c. 
J76S,  Dec.       •  T.  Row. 


XVI.  On  the  Custom  of  taking  Persons  to  Feasts  without  Inritations, 

Mr.  Urban, 

Plutarch,  in  his  Symposlacs,  Book  VII.  treats  of  the 
origin  of  the  custom  of  guests  taking,  other  persons  with 
them  to  a  feast  who  were  not  invited  to  it.  He  says  this 
custom  took  its  rise  from  Socrates,  who,  being  invited  to  an 
entertainment  by  Agatho,  persuaded  Aristodemus,  who  was 
not  invited,  to  go  with  him.  It  happened  that,  Socrates 
stopping  by  the  way,  Aristodemus  came  in  before  himj 
whence  he  obtained  the  name  of  umbra  or  shade^  because  he 
came  before  the  person  who  invited  him,  as  a  shadow  goes 
before  the  body  that  follows  it.  Plutarch  then  proceeds  to 
lay  down  some  rules  for  the  regulation  of  this  custom. 
He  tells  us  that  he  who  invites  others  to  go  with  him  to 
a  feast,  should  not  invite  many,  lest  he  should  seem  desirous 
to  treat  his  friends  at  the  expence  of  another  person.  He 
sa^*s  also,  that  he  should  take  the  acquaintance  of  his  host 
with  him,  and  if  he  cannot  do  that,  be  should  endeavour  to 
suit  the  persons  he  takes  with  him  to  the  genius  and  dispo« 
sition  of  his  friend.  He  then  goes  on  to  prescribe  some 
rules  to  be  observed  by  those  who  are  invited  in  this  manner. 
He  says  that  if  a  great  man,  who  is  delighted  with  pomp 
and  much  attendance,  invite  a  person  to  a  feast  at  another 
person^s  table,  the  person  invited  must  immediately  refuse. 
If  a  friend  or  acquamtance  ask,  we  must  not  easily  assent, 
unless  when  he  appears  to  have  occasion  for  some'  discourse 
that  cannot  be  deferred,  or  is  returned  from  a  journey,  or 
is  going  abroad,  or  when  he  either  takes  only  a  few  more,  or 
us  only  along  with  him,  or  when  he  designs  to  introduce  U9 
to  some  worthy  person;  for  if  they  be  bad  men,  the  more 
they  seek  to  engage  us,  the  more  we  should  resist  thetn.— - 
Ii  is  also  absurd,  says  be^  to  go  to  an  unknown  person^  unless 
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lie  be  one  of  excellent  virtue?^  with  whom  you  may 
begin  an  acquaintance  by  this  means.  We  ought,  likewise, 
to  go  in  this  manner  to  those  whom  we  will  permit  to  .bring 
others  to  us  in  the  same  way.  We  ought,  says  Plutarch, 
by  no  means  to  go  to  generals,  or  rich  and  powerful  men  in 
this  manner,  lest  we  should  appear  impudent,  unpolite,  or 
ambitious.  This  custom  of  taxing  persons  who  are  not  in- 
vited, to  entertainments,  prevailed  also  amongst  the  Romans^ 
as  appears  from  Horace,  Lib.  II.  Sat.  VIII. 

Quos  Maecenas  adduxerat  umbras* ' 

I  am^  Sir,  &c« 

1763,  Dec. 


LVir.  Account  of  the  Cross  in  Cheapside,  and  its  Demolition* 

Mr.  Urban, 

XHERE  has  lately  &llen  into  ray  bands  a  little  print  or  re- 
presentation of  an  incident  that  is  now  but  little  known,  or 
nther  is  totally  forgotten  by  almost  all  our  historians; 
sad  yet  deserves  in  my  opinion  to  be  recorded,  as  it  shews 
Ihe  spirit  and  temper  of  the  times  in  which  it  happened;  the 
apprehensions  the  people  in  general  were  under  from  the 
terrors  of  popery;  and  the*  zeal  they  shewed  in  the  demo* 
lition  of  the  last  remains  of  that  idolatry  in  this  great  me* 
tropolifl« 

The  incident  here  alluded  to  is  the  pulling  down  the  old 
cross  in  Cheapside,  erected,  as.  Strype  says,  in  1290,  by 
Edward  I.  at  the  last  re9ting  place  oi  the  remains  of  his  de-^ 
ceased  queen,  in  its  progress  from  Herdeby,  where  she  died, 
to  Westminster-abbey,  where  she  was  interred.  This  cross 
was  on  this  occasion  adorned  with  the  queen's  image  and 
arms,  and  afterwards  enriched  with  the  statues  of  saints, 
martyrs,  and  popes.  In  process  of  time  it  became  still  more 
considerable  and  useful,  and  conduits  were  added  to  it  for 
supplying  the  city  with  water,  which  was  brought  in  leaden 
pipes  from  a  spnng  at  three  miles  distance;  and  a  public 
granary  was  erected  over  them  to  provide  against  the  scar- 
city of  com,  that  the  city  should  not  be  distressed  for  want 
of  bread. 

This  cross,  according  to  Strype,  if  I  understand  him  right, 
is  wholly  different  from  the  late  conduit  that  was  removed 
from  Clieapside^  being  situated  in  quite  a  difieceut  ^t  o€ 
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in  the  then  low  state  of  agriculture 

liable  to  be  exposed.    The  water  th 

was  brought  in  leaden  pipes  from '  t 

^^  gate  and  Hampstead;  and  the  com 

f'  was  bought  up  at  the  public  expc 

^  and  reserved  to  years  of  ^^i^r^^^h^  w. 

an  equal  price  to  rich  and  poor, 
reason  to  complain  of  the  arts  of  et 
tant  profits  of  ordinary  retailers. 

The  common  utility  by  this  meai 
respect  This  cross  being  the  grea 
ni^ce,  became,  in  conseqtfeticd, 
teagistrates*  attehtion.  All  meh'^  e 
^eat  fountain  from  whence  issue 
lor  the  support  of  life,  water  an 
^tizens  of  London  raised  a  subscri] 
tify  it,  and  it  was  then  considel^d  : 
of  the  great  metropolis.  In  1522  i 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  Gbarl 
of  Edward  VI.  it  received  a  new  pol 
Mtion  of  Queen  Mary,  all  the  ileco 
Popish  idolatry  were  bestowed  upc 
of  king  Philip  of  Spain,  it  was  aga 
Bificently  ornamented;  but  soon 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  throne,  it  I 
in  158 1,  the  lower  images,  to  wl 
Popish  times  inclined  idolatrous  pc 
i  ours,  were  defaced  and  broken  ( 


^onie  dcc&unt  of  tkt  Cfvss  in  Cheopsiie.  i43 

!<^nden  rooF  were  so  decayed  that  presentnnehts  we^re  aiade 
ut  the  ordinary  sessions  that  the  whole  building  was  a  dan- 
gerous edifice,  and  a  common  nuisance;  iri  f onse<]uence 
whereof  it  Was  again  repaired,  but  not  yet  removed;  the 
hnmour  of  the  court  was  liot  yet  ripe  totally  to  erase  that 
ancient  monument  of  Popish  adoratipn;  many  people  still 
came  secretly  in  the  t>ight,  to  pay  their  devotions  to  the 
Blessed  .Virgin ;  but  many  more  in  the  day  most  grossly 
abused  her.  On  the  24th  of  Deeember^  1600,  a  thorough 
Reparation  was  Completed}  th^.  whole  cross^.  by  order  9^ 
court,  was  beautified,  and  nothing  remained  to  be  done  bi^t 
to  rafmove  the  scaffoldingi  when  very  unexpectedly  the 
image  of  the  Blessed  Virsm  that  had  been  a^in  reitoredf 
was  most  shamefully  defttced;  the  crown  with  whifh.she 
inA  dignified  was  plucked  from  her  bepid>  her  nal^eid  infant 
torn  from  her  bOsom ;  and  a  dagger  was  left  stickinj^  In  h^i^ 
breast  as  an  indelible  inark  of  the  rancour  wjtl^  which  the 
man  was  possest,  who  in  the  zeid  of  bigotry,  could  thus 
tent  his  barbarity  on  a  lifeless  image. 

From  Ibis  time  till  the  year  1^49,  it  s^ms  to  hare  under* 
gone  no  cOnsideitible  alteration;  but  when  the  Rebellion 
oroke  out,  itnd  men's  minds  .began  to  b^  agitate4  with  reli* 
gious  passions,  this  Cross  became  again  the  object  of  enthu-" 
siastieal  reseotmeot  The  short  note  which  gate  rise  to 
this  inquiry,  and  which  is  the  only  relation  that  I  can  find 
of  the  final  demolition  of  ihii  celebrated  structure^  is  in 
these  words : 

^'The  2  of  M4y,  1643,  the  crosse  in  Cheapedide  was 
pulled  downe,  a  (i^pe  of  horse  and  two  companies  of  foote 
wayted  to  garde  it,  and  at  the  kX\  of  the  tope  crosse  dromes 
beat,  trumpets  blew,  and  multitudes  of  capes  Wayre  throwne 
in  the  ayre^  and  a  greate  shoute  of  people  with  ioy.  Tlie  ^ 
of  May  the  Almanaeke  sayeth  was  the  invention  of  the 
crosse.  And  6  day  at  night  Was  the  leaden  Popes  burnt,  in 
the  place  whene  it  stood,  with  ringing  of  bells,  and  a  greate 
•cclaraation,  and  no  hurt  done  in  all  these  actions." 

Should  any  of  your  numerous  correspondents  be  furnished 
with  a  more  ample  account  of  this  memorable  event,  it 
would  be  an  acceptable  present  to  the  public  to  conununi* 
cate  it  through  the  channel  of  your  Magazine. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours, 
1764,  Suppl  H.Y. 
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S44  The  Pknue,  a  Mmih's  mind  ledoa  thing,  Stustrated. 

LVin.  The  Phra»e,  a  Month's  mind  to  do  i  thing,  illustrated. 

Mr.  XJUBAif, 

I  DARE  say  you  have  frequently  heard  it  said  by  those  who 
have  a  great  desire  to  have  or  to  do  something,  that  they 
have  a  7noni^s  mind  to  it,  and  it  is  probable  that  neither  you 
iioranyoF  your  readers  can  account  for  the  expression.  Iain 
not  sure  that  I  can  do  it  perfectly  myself,  but  I  have  some- 
thing to  communicate  on  the  siibject,  that  will  perhaps  af- 
ford entertainment,  if  not  instruction. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  will  of  Thomas  Wind- 
for,  Esq.  which  was  dated  in  the  year  1479  : 

"Itetn,  I  will  that  I  have  brennyng,  at  my  burying  and 
funeral  service,  four  tapers,  and  twenty-two  torches  of  wax, 
every  taper  to  conteyn  the  weight  of  ten  pounds,  and  every 
torch  sixteen  pounds,  which  I  will  that  twenty-finir  poor 
men,  and  well  disposed,  shall  hold,  as  well  at  the  tyme  of 
my  burying,  as  at  my  monethe's  nitnifc." 

"  Item,  I  will,  tbat  after  ray  moneth^i  vimdeAaat,  the 
'said  four  tapers  be  delivered  to  iJie  church-wardens,  &c" 

"And  that  there  be  100  children  within  the  age  of  16 
years  to  be  at  my  monetlu?f  minde,  to  pray  for  my  soul. — That 
against  my  monetke^smimU,  the  candles  oren  before  the  ruit 
in  the  parish  chnrch."* 

"  Also,  that  at  my  vwmth^a  minde,  my  executors  provide 
20  priests  to  sing  ;)W«Ao,  dirige,  &c." 

The  Monethe's  minde  mentioned  in  this  extract,  was  a 
service  performed  for  the  dead,  one  monUi  after  their  de- 
cease ;  tJiere  were  also  Week's  minds,  and  Year's  mrndt, 
which  were  services  for  the  dead  performed  at  tfae  end  (4  a 
week  and  of  a  year. 

The  word  Miimf  signified  remembrance,  a  month's  remmt- 
brance,  after  a  month's  vtirtd,  was  a  remembrance  aliter  a 
month,  a  year's  mind,  a  remembrance  after  a  year.  The 
phrase  month's  mind  survived  the  custom,  of  wliich  it  was 
the  name,  and  the  words  being  still  remembered  as  coupled, 
when  their  original  meaning  was  almost  forgotten,  it  is,  I  think, 
easy  to  conceive  tbat  a  person  who  had  a  strong  desire  to  a 
thing,  might  instead  of  saying  I  h^ve  a  mind  to  tl,  say  I  hum 
a  month' J  mind  to  itf  as  meaning  something  more. 
Yours,  fitc 
1765,  Suppl 
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LIX*,  On  tbe  custom  of  adorning  Churches  with  EVergreens.  ^ 

Har—b—rh,  Dec.  12,  1765.    ^ 

r 

Mr.  Urban, 

Jn  the  Palladium  for  1765,  was  propounded  by  Mr.  J.  LyonJ 
of  Margate,  this  query,  "  From  whence  is  derived  the  cus- 
tom of  putting  up  laurel,  box,  holly,  or  ivy,  in  churches  at 
Christmas;  and  What  is  the  signification  thereof?"  And  m 
the  Palladium  for  1766,  we  are  told,  that  it  was  aiiswered 
by  Nobody. 

Having  employed  some  thoughts  on  that  subject,  I  should 
be  glad  (by  means  of  your  Magazine)  to  offer  to  the  consi* 
deration  ot  the  curious  the  following  conjecture. 

It  seems  very  probable  that  the  origin  or  first  hint  of  the 
ancient  custom  or  dressing  ourpburches  and  houses  at  Christ* 
mas  with  evergreens,  was  owing  to,  or  taken  from  certain 
expressions  in  the  following  prophecies  of  the  coming  of 
our  Saviour: 

'^Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  tbe  Lord,  that  I  will  raise 
unto  a  David  a  righteous  branch* :  For  behold,  I  will  brinor 
forth  my  servant  the  branchf  :  Thus  speaketh  the  Lord  ($ 
Host^  spying,  Behold  the  man  whose  name  is  the  branch, 
and  he  shall  grow  up  out  of  his  placed :  At  that  time  will  I 
cause  the  branch  of  rigbteousnisss  to  grow  up  unto  David  p. 
Ttvus  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  will  also  take  of  the  highest 
branch  of  the  hi^h  cedar,  and  will  set  it;  I  will  crop  off 
from  tbe  top  of  iiis  young  twigs,  a  tender  one,  and  will 
plant  it  upon  an  high  mountain,  and  eminent.  In  tbe  moun- 
tain of  the  height  of  Israel  will  I  plant  it;  and  it  shall  bring 
forth  boughs,  and  bear  fruit,  and  be  a  goodly  cedar^ 
Id  thBft  day  shall  the  branch  of  the  I/)rd  be  beautiful  and 
glorious^  For  be  shall  grow  up  before  him  as  a  tender 
plant,  and  as  a  root  out  of  a  diy  ground**;  and  the  Lord 
shall  reign  over  them  in  mount  Zion  from  henceforth  even 
for  evertt.  There  shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of 
Jesse,  and  ^  branch  shall  grow  out  of  bis  root$||,  wl^ich 
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I  Jeremiah  xxxiii.  1 5.  $  Ezekiel  xvii  23,  23.       %  Isaiah  \r,  2. 
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jH      (ktfimn  ^  adirning  Ckurdm  with  Evei^rtimf, 

4all  stand  for  an  ensign  of  the  people  * ;  and  my  servanl 

fRvid  shall  be  their  pnnce  for  ever  f.** 
'  For  it  must  be  allowed,  that  those  passag^es  and  express 
irions  in  which  our  Saviour  is  represented  under  the  type  of 
ii  branchy  a  righteaus  branchy  a  bought  the  branch  of  righte^ 
cusness,  who  will  reign  for  tver^  &c.  in  the  above-tmentioned 
!  clear  and  eminent  prophecies,  of  his  first  appearance  in  the 
fleshy  upon  earth,  are,  in  a  most  lively  manner,  brought  to 
our  memories,  and  strongly  alluded  to  by  those  branches 
4nd  boughs  of  evergramsj  &c,  with  which  our  churches  and 
bouses  are  adorned,  whose  gay  ap|:)earahce  j^nd  perpetual 
verdure  ki  that  dead  season  of  the  year,  \vhen  all  nature 
looks  comfortless,  dark  and  dreary,  aud  when  the  rest  of 
the  vegetable  world  have  lost  their  honours,  does  agreeably 
^harm  the  unwearied  beholder^  and  make  a  very  suitable 
appendage  to  the  universal  joy  which  always  attends  th^ 
unual  commemoration  of  that  holy  festival. 

It  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  but  that  this  custom  was  farther 
intended  as  an  allusion  to  those  passages  of  the  Prophet 
Isaiah,  which  foretell  the  felicities  attending  the  coming  of 
Christ,  vi?. 

**The  glory  of  Lebanon  shall  come  unto  thee,  the  fir- 
tree,  the  .pine-tree,  and  the  box  together,  /£)  beautify  the 
place  of  my  sanctuary ^  (Isaiah  Ix.  i3  J  Instead  of  the  thorn, 
ahall  come  up  the  fir*tree,  and  instead  of  the  brier  shan 
come  up  the  my^tle-tree :  and  it  shall  be  to  the  Lord  for  a 
pimei  lor  aa  everlasting  sign  th^t  shall  not  b^  cut  q£*'{ 

{  am^  Sir,  kc, 

Gothic, 

p. 8.  I  have  met  Witfi  another  opinion  concerning  the  ori<« 
jpn  of  this  ancient  custom^  which  you  have  belo#,  in  the     \ 
mnonymou^  authoi^s  own  words :  § 

*' William  of  M&ln^sbuiy,  in  his  book  of  Antiquities  of    ' 
Glastonbury,^  assures  us,    that  Frecuphus  affirms,   in  the  J 
fourth  chapter  of  his  second  book,  that  Philip  the  Apostle,  I 
preaching  the  word  of  God  in  Gaul,  which  is  now  called  J 
france,  chose  out  twelve  of  his  disciples,  whom  he  sent  tq  f 
Briton,  to  preach  the  word  of  life.    He  appointed  over  thesei 
as  chief,  Joseph  6f  Aiimathea,  bis  dear  friendj  who  burie^f 
our  Lord. 

^  These,  according  to  John  Capgrave,  who  brings  Mi 
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and  M«!rlin  for  vouchen,  came  into  this  land  in  die  year  of' 
Christ's  incarnation  36,  in  the  time  of  Arviragus,  who  gav^> 
to  them  the  isle  of  Avalon,  where  they  built  an  oratory  of 
wrythen  wands,  or  boughs,  which  was  tlve  first  christiaa. 
church,  if  one  may  so  call  it,  which  was  erected  in  Britain/ 
We  find  this  custom  was  followed  in  the  first  tiroes,  in  build*»> 
ing  the  christian  churches  in  Britain,  of  boughs ;  aad  i  am  api 
to  think  that  the  custom  of  adorning  our  churches  at  Christ-* 
mas,  as  well  as  our  houses  with  evei|preeus,  proceeds  fipooa 
what  has  been  related."  / 

1765,  Suppl. 


UL  Account  of  seyeral  Sritish  AntiquitifBs^  found  near  Chatens 
in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  iu  a  letter  from  the  late  Dc.  Stukeley  to  Mr. 
Peter  CoUinson,  F.R.S. 

The  isle  of  Ely  extends  from  Cotenbam,  Cambrideesbiret 
for  forty  miles  in  length,  to  the  old  river,  called  Nine, 
running  eastward  to  Wisbech  river,  which  divides  it  from 
Lincolnshire,  tlierefore  called  Shire-drain, 

The  isle  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  vast  fenny  level,  divided 
into  many  islets  of  high  ground ;  some  of  gravelly  soil,  some 
•of  chalk;  separated  from  one  another,  as  well  as  firom  the 
continent,  (ii  so  %ve  may  express  it)  by  impassable  boggy 
ground,  rivers,  and  large  meres. 

These  islands  of  firm  ground,  are  well  inhabited,  have 
towns  and  fair  churches,  woods,  pastures,  and  fresh  springs, 
so  that  each,  in  summer  time,  is  as  a  paradise  detached 
-from  the  rest  of  the  busy  world. 

The  fenny  parts  were  originally,  for  the  main,  drier,  and 
better  ground,  than  now,  I  have  largely  discussed  this 
affair,  in  cap.  iv.  of  my  Medallic  History  of  Carausius, 
Book  II.  on  account  of  an  artificial  canal  called  Carsdike, 
which  that  emperor  drew  across  it,  to  carry  corn  boats  to 
the  Scottish  Pretentune,  and  of  the  many  roads  he  made 
there. 

Before  Roman  times,  we  may  be  well  assured  the  BHiat 
ancient  Britons,  when  they  advanced  so  fiur  aorthward  as 
the  isle  of  Ely,  from  the  soothem  coasu  of  their  first 
landing,  would  greedily  seize  upon  these  islets  of  high 
ground,  so  fortined  with  rivers  and  fens;  and  erect  petiv 
sovereignties  there,  in  a  soil  so  rich,  and  so  secure;  for  each 
may -be  reckoffod  asa  Bntisb  appidum  accerdiog  to  Oasaar'a 
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description    of    that  of   Cassibelio,    Syhis^   paludihisfme 
egregte  munUum, 

I  here  exhibit  a  curious  instance,  in  these  remains  of 
remote  antiquity,  found  at  Chateris,  in  the  summer  of  the 
year  1757,  and  given  to  me  by  Robert  Fawcet,  Esq.  lord 
of  the  manor;  and  as  we  may  say,  successor  to  the  king, 
who  owned  these  martial  accoutrements  before  us. 

The  world  has  been  lately  obliged  in  a  hi^h  decree  to 
Mr.  Macpherson,  for  publishing  a  translation  of  those 
excellent  poetic  compositions  of  Ossian  in  the  Ersk  lanepuage, 
I  cannot  call  it  vanity  in  me,  if  I  think  no  one  can  be  a  better 
judge  of  their  authenticity.  My  reason  is,  because  they 
illustrate  and  confirm,  those  notions,  and  those  ideas,  I 
formed  in  my  mind  concerning  the  original  Britons;  when, 
for  many  summers,  I  examined  into  those  stupendous  works, 
the  temples  of  Abury  and  Stonehenge,  the  cursus's,  and 
innumerable  barrows,  and  like  matters  pertaining  to  them ; 
which  I  have  Ion?  ago  printed. 

The  reading  of  Fingal  revives  all  my  former  thoughts  con- 
cerning them.  I  see  clearly,  that  people  of  his,  were  the 
true  remains  of  our  most  ancient  Britons ;  who  came  by  sea 
from  the  eastern  countries,  Phcpnicia,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and 
that  beforie  Gaul  was  peopled, 

I  saw  the  same  notions  and  customs  in  the  highland  heroes ; 
they  were  the  same  people,  had  the  same  customs  and  re- 
ligion as  the  first  Britons.  The  Ersk  language,' old  Scottish, 
Manks,  Irish,  Cornish,  all  are  remains  of  £e  most  ancient 
inhabitants,  thrust  forward  by  the  Romans. 

From  this  book,  I  see  the  reason  of  the  appearance  of 
these  present  antiquities;  agreeable  to  those  I  found,  in 
digging  into  the  tumuli,  about  Abury  and  Stgnehenge. 

Chateris  has  its  name  Chartreuse,  from  a  nunnery  founded 
there  A.  D.  980,  by  Alfwena  mother  to  Earl  Ailwyn,  alder- 
man of  all  England ;  founder  of  the  noble  abbey  of  Riunsey. 
The  scite  of  Chateris  monastery  was  probably  the  palace 
of  the  monarch  among  the  old  Britons,  whose  tomb  they 
dug  up.  It  was  a  piece  of  .gravelly  ground  pretty  much 
elevated,  toward  Somersban  ferry,  and  was  his  ftuniiy  buiy- 
ing  place,  for  there  were  more  bodies  interred  in  the  same 
•pot. 

Thqr  were  not  above  two  feet  and  a  half  under  the  turf. 
On  the  rijght  side  of  his  body,  and  under  his  arm,  lay  his 
sword ;  the  handle  consumed,  no  guard  or  cross  Ihut  at  the 
handle  i^^peared.  Such  were  the  long  Irish  skenes;  on 
the  left  side,  lay  the  spear,  the  staff  of  it  consumed ;  the 
saine  must  be  said  of  lus  bow,  for  often  they  were  buried 
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wiUi  diesi.  On  his  breast  lay  the  i^n  uiii)>o.  Or  n^vel  of 
bis  shield ;  the  materials  of  which  it  was  made,  a  builds  hide^ 
coDsumed.  At  his  head  was  placed  th.e  great  urn  as  usual^ 
of  Uack  earth  or  clay;  this  we  suppose  held  tlie  bones  of 
his  wife,  burnt;  she  dying  before  him,  they  were  kept  to  be 
iutemed  with  him.  This  case  I  have  often  observed  at  Scone^ 
henge,  and  this  was  the  origin  of  urn  burial,  long  before 
the  noiDao  name  was  extant ;  which  I  take  to  be  the  present 
case,  for  this  sepulture  may  be  3000  y^ars  old;  and  of  soma 
of  the  first  inhabitants  of  our  island. 

The  sword  is  only  an  intire  body  of  rust;  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  spear  head,  and  of  the  umbo.  We  may  not 
think  amiss,  in  supposing  it  of  the  fabric  of  Damascus,  for  I 
look  upon  it  Utile  to  be  doubted  of,  that  our  first  British 
ancestors  were  of  the  progeny  of  Abraham,  in  the  Arabia9 
Uue,  by  Hagar  and  by  Keturah;  those  Isbma^Ute  and  Midi- 
ADite  merclmnts,  who  came  hither  with  the  Tyrian  Hercules 
to  seek  for  tin.  Much  I  could  say  in  proof  of  it,  but  not  at 
this  time. 

I  am  the  more  persuaded  into  this  sentiment, on  account  of 
the  curious  glass  vase,  found  along  with  the  recited  utensils; 
it  was  broken  in  pieces  as  well  as  the  urn,  by  the  workmen* 
I  could  not  set  the  pieces  together,  so  as  to  be  certain  of 
the  exact  figure  of  the  elass ;  but  the  pieces  are  of  a  fabric 
very  extraordinary ;  ana  what  I  have  never  observed  before^ 
nor  can  I  guess  at  its  use. 

It  is  notorious^  that  oor  Britons  were  famous  for  their 
artifice  in  glass  works.  We  find  poany  of  their  beads,  snake* 
stones,  as  tfaev  are  called ;  and  like  things  of  exquisite  €uri<* 
osity.  Mr.  Bell,  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  bougiH  a  curious 
piece  in  glass,  representing  a  snake  rolled  up.  Mr.  Baker 
Las  another ;  this  is  the  thing  of  which  Pliny  writes^  in  a  mar- 
vellous fable.  Some  curious  party-coloured  beads  of  theirs 
are  to  be  seen ;  some  in  Mr.  Edward  Llwyd's  plate  of  British 
antiquities,  in  Camden's  Britannia. 

Between  T^re,  and  the  city  Aeon,  in  Phoenicia,  is  the 
Camops  sand<>hill,  for  making  g^ass,  mentioned  by  Josephus, 
Strabo,  Steph^nns  the  geographer,  Pliny. 

Our  Hercules  came  from  Tyre,  he  built  Aeon ;  he  made 
a  serpentine  temple  there,  liae  that  of  Abury;  whence  the 
name  Aeon,  sig^nifying  a  serpent ;  hence  the  hakpen  hill  of 
Abury,  signifymg  the  serpent's  head. 

I  mention  all  this,  to  show  how  our  old  Britoius  brought 
the  art  of  glass-making  with  themfirom  the  east;  ^^d  tbe^ 
matters  piutually  prove  one  another,  botb>  that  they  came 


{ 


f  W  AceoMi  9f  u^rd  Ritish  Jntifmiies. 

kitber  hf  iM  from  the  Phoenician  coast ;  and  that  thi^e  glass 
works  prove  it,  among  innumerable  other  arguments  iii^icti 
I  could  produce. 

AH  considerations  demonstrate  this  to  be  the  true  case; 
let  us  consider  the  measure  of  the  antiquities  befbve  os^  in 
fjegard  to  the  ancient  Dmid,  and  OK'iental  cubit;  this  ia 
somewhat  more  than  our  twenty  inches ;  the  blade  of  the 
sword  is  edged  on  both  sides ;  two  feet,  seven  inches  lofig» 
which  is  exactly  a  cubit  and  half;  near  two  inches  broad, 
the  fifth  part  of  half  a  cubit 

The  iron  of  the  spear  heeld  is  exactly  half  a  cubit  long^ 
some  little  matter  above  ten  inches.  The  diameter  of  the 
umbo  of  the  shield  half  that  quantity. 

There  cannot  he  a  better  proof  of  the  oriental  extraction 
of  our  old  Britons.  Here  in  the  isle  of  Ely,  they  lived  in 
great  security,  for  the  conquest  of  this  particular  country 
gave  the  Romans  no  little  trouble ;  the  same  of  d)e  Nor^^ 
mans;  for  there  was  no  easy  passage  into  it. 

On  the  22d  of  February  1759,  Mr.  Jacobs,  of  Feversham^ 

Kve  an  account  to  the  Antiquarian  society,  of  digging  up  a 
dy  near  Barham  downs,  of  an  old  Briton ;  a  sword  and 
apear  fotind  with  it,  of  like  manner  as  ours;  moreover  a 
f^cklaioe  of  glass  beads  was  about  the  neck  of  the  skeleton. 
'  Such  ornaments  I  observe  about  the  necks  of  our  British 
Icings  on  their  coins;  whereof  I  have  15  plates  engraven'^ 
with  their  descriptions. 

The  glass  vase  found  with  the  body  at  Cfaateris,  was  un- 
iuckily  broken  in  pieces^  which  renders  it  impossible  to 
know  Its  exact  figure  or  use ;  but  the  make  of  it  is  extraor*- 
dinary,  and  what,  I  believe,  our  present  glass  blowers  canndt 
perform ;  many  pipes  proceeded  from  it,  hut  closed ;  I 
think  ten  in  number.  I  never  saw  one  like  it,  nor  cant 
conjecture  what  its  purpose  was. 

We  learn  from  Ftngal  the  whole  import  of  this  discorevy 
of  our  British  hero ;  the  sword,  spear,  and  umbo,  bespeai; 
▼ast  antiquity,  being  only  a  body  of  rust,  Uke  the  British 
•king's  bridle,  founder  of  the  imntense  work  of  Ahnry,, 
which  cannot  be  less  than  SOOQ  years  old :  it  was  dug  up 
with  his  body  on  Silbury  hill»  the  largest  tumulus  in  the 
world ;  and  is  now  in  mv  possession.  - 

We  learn  from  Fingal  tne  custom  of  bufyin^  Aeaemmtial 

instruments,  with  the  owners,  and  this  particular  circnm^ 

stance,  that  our  hero  was  the  last  cf  his  tamrly ;  otherwise,, 

it  was  their  custom  to  bequeath  their  armour  to  their  -sons, 

-to  he  k^t  in  the  hall  from  generation  to  generatioti. 


From  Fingal  we^  learn  the -»$& of  the  bm^etf  b^msi  here 
exhibited  by  bishop  PooDck;  found  ia  bogs  in- Irelaads 
tbey  sounded  with  th^in  to  battle. 

The  sword  and  bpw  were  the  usual  instruments  of  our 
Britons,  as  in  Fingal;  and  as  with  the  heroes  of  PlMjeniciai 
probably  our  hero  of  Chatcris  l^ad  his  bow  buried  with  bim^ 
Du(  consumed. 

So  Jacob  in  his  last  will,  Qeqesis  XLVIIL  29,  gave  to 
\kis  SQU  Joseph,  a  portion  above  his  brethren;  which  he  tool( 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  Amorite,  with  his  sword,  and  witli 
|>is  bow* 

J 766,  March.  W.  SruKEwy, 


LKI.  Custom  of  making  April  Fools, 

Mr,  Urbak, 

Jt  b  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  account  for  the  exprei^ 
sion,  an  jipril/oolf  and  the  strange  custom  so  universajly  pre« 
valent  throughout  this  kingdom,  of  people's  fnakingjools  of 
mte another  on  the  1st  of  April,  by  trymg  to  impose  upon  each 
other,  and  sending  one  anotfaef,upon  that  day,  upon  frivolous, 
ridiculous,  and  absurd  errands.  However,  something  I  have 
goofier  00  the  subject,  and  I  shall  here  throw  it  out,  if  it 
were  only  to  induce  others  to  give  us  their  sentiments. 
The  custom,  no  doubt,  had  an  original,  and  one  of  a  very 
general  nature;  and  therefore  one  may  reason^bl^  hope, 
tha(  though  one  person  may  not  be  so  happy  as  to  investi- 
gate the  meaning  and  occasion  of  it,  yet  another  possibljr 
inay.  But  I  am  the  iiipre  ready  to  attempt  a  solution  of 
^is  difficulty,  because  I  6nd  Mr.  Bourne,  in  his  Antioui^ 
fate4  Vulgares,  has  totf^Uy  omitted  if,  though  it  fell  so 
plainly  within  the  compass  of  his  ilesign. 

I  observe,  first,  Mr.  Urban,  that  this  custom,  and  ex<» 
.pression,  has  no  connection  at  all,  with  the  ^Fostum 
Hypodiaconorum,  Festum  Stultorum,  Festum  Fatuorum, 
Festum  Innocentium,  &c.'  ntentioned  in  Du  Fresne;  for 
these  jocular  festiv^s  were  k^pt  at  »  very  different  time  of 
tbeyeiur. 

24)y>  That  I  have  found  np  traces,  either  of  the  name, 

or  of  the  custom,  in  other  coijintries,  insomuch  that  it  ap- 

.pears  to  me  to  be  an  indigenal  custom  of  our  own.    I  speak 

oqly  ^s  to  myself  in  this ;  for  others,  perhaps,  nfty  ha^e 

.discovered  it  in  other  parts,  tboygh  I  b$tve  poU 


tSt  Of  ike  MigatSi  a  Musical  I nstrmheni. 

Now,  thnrdlj,  to  accoant  for  it ;  the  name  undoubtedly 
arose  from  the  custom,  and  this  I  think  arose  from  hence  : 
our  year  formerly  began,  as  to  some  purposes,  and  in  some 
respects,  on  the  25th  of  March,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord ;  and  it  is  certain,  tnat  the  com- 
mencement of  the  new  year,  at  whatever  time  that  was 
supposed  to  be,  was  always  esteemed  an  high  festival,  and 
that,  both  amongst  the  ancient  Romans,  and  with  us.  Now, 
Sir,  great  festivals  were  usually  attended  with  an  Octave  ; 
that  IS,  they  were  wont  to  continue  8  days,  whereof  the 
first  and  the  last  were  the  principal ;  and  you  will  frnd  that 
the  first  of  April  is  the  Octave  of  the  25th  of  March,  and 
the  close  or  ending,  consequently,  of  that  feast,  which  was 
both  the  festival  of  the  annunciation,  and  of  the  commence^ 
ment  of  the  new  year.  From  hence,  as  I  take  it,  it  became 
a  da}'  of  extraordinary  mirth  and  festivity,  especially 
amongst  the  lower  sort,  who  are  apt  to  pervert  and  to  make 
a  bad  use  of  institutions  which  at  first  might  be  very  hiuda^ 
ble  in  the(nselves« 

lam.  Sir,  &c« 
1766,  Jpril  T.  Row, 


XXIL  On  the  Rtgalls,  or  Rigols,  a  Mtmical  Instrument^  (brmerljr 

used  in  the  King's  Chapel. 

There  is  an  officer  at  this  day  in  the  King^s  Chapel  at  St. 
Jameses,  who  is  called  Tuner  oj  the  RegaUsy  and  the  person 
is  Mr.  Bernard  Os^tes,  with  a  stipend  of  56l.  Now  there 
are  few  people  that  know  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  this 
instrument,  though  it  was  once  in  public  use,  and  the  salary 
for  regulating  it  is  still  continued:  it  may  therefore  be 
worth  while  to  bestow  a  few  words  upon  it. 

It  is  written  at  present  regaUs^  but  in  books  it  is  commonly 
rigolSf  and  this  I  take  to  be  the  truer  orthography.  As  to 
the  instrument  itself  Grsissineau  makes  a  kind  of /aggoti/to 
of  it,  describing  it  thus,  ^^  A  kind  of  musical  instrument, 
consisting  of  several  sticks  bound  together, '  only  separated 
bj^  beads.  It  makes  a  tolerable  harmony,  being  well  struck 
with  a  ball,  at  the  end  of  a  stick.*'  Other  authors,  with 
-more  reason,  represent  it  as  a  clarichord,  or  ciavichord.*^^ 
Thus  Skinner,  ^  Rigols,  vox  quae  mihi  in  solo  Diet  Angl.  od- 
currit,  exp.  instrumentum  musicum,  quod  alio  nomine  cla:- 
vicbordium^  a  ciffvichin^d,  dicitur.*— »And  it  must  be  acknoi^^ 


iif  the  Sigds^  a  Muskai  Instrimient^  2S% 

ledged  that  dm  agrees  best  with,  the  service  to  be  perform, 
ed  by  it  in  the  King's  Chapel,  where  it  was  employed  in  the 
place  of  the  organ ;  as  likewise  with  the  post  it  occasioned^ 
which  was  that  of  tuning  it,  or  keeping  it  in  order ;  see  also 
the  passage  cited  below  from  Spelnian.  The  etymology 
comes  next  to  be  considered^  and  here  Skinner  says,  ^  Au« 
thor  somniando,  ut  solet,  suaviter  deducit  a  Fr.  C.  BegatU 
JfU'diTf  exhilarart;  sane  si  talis  vox  sit,  quod  nullus  credo, 
jnaliem  deducere  a  Fr.  G.  se  Rigoler^  deridere,  irridere, 
lascivire,  hoc  a  Lat.  Ridiculus,  ridtculari,  vel  quod  magis 
placet,  a  Lat.  Lyricula.' — As  before  he  said  he  found  £e 
word  no  where  but  in  the  English  Dictionary,  though  it  oc* 
c;urs  in  many  authors,  whom  I  need  not  name,  so  here  he 

Srofesses  absolutely  to  disbelieve  there  is  any  such  word. — 
[owever,  bis  etymology  from  Lyricula  is  not  gready  amiss, 
since  rigols  may  naturally  enough  be  corrupted  or  shortened 
^rom  Lyriqula.  Nevertheless  1  do  n6t  take  it  to  be  the 
truth,  but  that  the  word  rather  comes  fnmi  the  Italiao  Riga* 
bello,  being  a  corruption  of  that;  for  hear  Sir  H/Spelman, 
'In  MAe  bancti  Rapbaelis  Venetiis,  itistrumenti  musici 
cujusdam  forma  extat,.ieinomen.rigabello:  cujuain  eccle^ 
fliis  usus  fuerit  ante  org^a  Ula  pneumatica  quss  hodie  usur- 
pantur.  Rigabello  successit  aliud  quod  Tursello  dictum 
est,  cujus  Veoetias  usum  induxit  homo  GermaBus.*  Sanso- 
vinus.  Lib.  6.  Descript.  Venetiajrum. — The  sense  of  which 
is.  <<  That  in  the  church  of  St.  Raphael  at  Veniket  the  figure 
of  a  certain  musical  instrument,  called  a  rigabello^  was  to 
l>e  seen ;  it  was  wont  to  be  usi^d  in  churches,  before  oi^ds^^ 
came  into  vogue.  Another  instrument,  called  turcelb  suc^ 
ceeded  the  rigAbeilo,  the  use  of  which  was  introduced  at 
Venice  by  a  German*.*' 

This  passage  not  only  discovers  the  etymology  of  the 
.word,  namely  that  it  is  a  corruption  or  contraction  of 
n'gabellafj  but  likewise  shews  how  we  came  by  the  instru* 
meot,  viz.  that  it  came  to  us  fh>m  luly  in  those  times  when 
this  island  had  a  constant  intercourse  with  that  country,  and 
in  a  manner  borrowed  every  thing  from  thence  relative  to 
the  practice  and  service  of  the  church.  The  French,  I 
apprehend,  had  their  word,  regale^  which  signifies  the 
same  thing,  from  the  same  original,  and  the  same  country. 
And  if  any  one,  after  all,  should  chuse  to  spell  the  word 


*  SpelD.  Glow,  T.  Rigabello.    Sec  also  Du  Fresnc  in  Yoce. 
f  Rjgabel,  Ri8:ol« 


854  Jn  accotoit  of  MuHdings  in  LondoU,  iCt. 

ftgalbf  and  to  fetch  it  iminedititely  from  the  FrfenCb  regah'f 
I  shall  have  no  great  objection ;  however^  t  am  for  the  other 
etymology  myself. 

Ybufsj  &c. 
1767,  MarcL  T.  Row^^ 


LXIII.  An  accobnt  of  the  principal  Buildings,  Streeis^te.  ill  Loo* 
don  and  Westminster,  witii  their  Antiquity,  Derifvatkmj  &c.  cz- 
tVacted  from  Stow,  Speed,  Maitland,  &c« 

AdLE-STREET,  is  in  old  records  called  King  Adel-streciy 
from  King  Adelstan  the  8axon. 

Admirulty^Office  was  formerly  called  W^llid^ford^hdtisd 
Albemarfe-street,  so  named  from  the  Dufce  of  Albemarfcij 
who  bought  the  east  of  Clarendon^s  Hbtise,  which  stood 
fchere.  : 

Ald^Gate^  i.  e.  Old  Gate!,  was  one  of  the  four  origind 
gates  of  the  city^  feeing  mentioned  in  King  Edgar's  reigt^ 
in  967»j  The  late  Gdte  wA^  rebirilt  in  !«09.  '      '. 

'AldevDnnbury  v^as  so  culled  from  the  mayor''  and  alder- 
men holding  their  berry  Or  court, 'in  feh^ll  which  fbrmerfjr 
•tood  on  the  east  sid^f  oftha*  st^^oet^  tH)  the  New  Berty 
coud,  or  Guildhall  tlpit^noi^  is,  was  fitirslied. 
.    AMer^gaXie  was  rebuilt  ih  1617,  and  repaii«ed  in  1670i    ' 

Arches.  €WJrt  of,  kept  In  the  dhureh  of  St.  Mary--le-bot^i 
was  so  called  ftom  the  arblies^or  bows,  that  were  oh  tbt 
steeple.  •  ; 

'"4-   Ave-'wary  Lane  was  s6  catted  in  the' Popish  times,  from 
text-writers  and  bead-makers  who  dwipflt  there. 
:    Bank  of'Rpgland  w^^  begun  to  be  built  in   1732,  and 
finished  in  1734. 

^  Barbican  took  its  nefme  from  a  watch  tower,  c^burk-ken- 
ntng,  which  stood  there,  and  was  destroyed  by  Henry  IIL 
in  1267. 

Barnard^s  Inn,  was  formerly  the  house  of  John  Mack  worth, 
dean  of  Lincoln,  and  was  given  by  him  to  the  profe8SK)rs  cf 
•the  law. 

Bartholomew  Fair,  Was  instituted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I 
.  St,.  Bartholomew  Hospital,  was  also  founded  by  Henry  L 
was  reformed  and  endowed  by  Henry  VIII.  and  incorporated 
ky  Edward  VI.     It  was  rebuilt  in  1729. 

Bennet-street,  Westminster,  so  called  from  Bcnnet  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  to  whom  it  belongs. 

Bermondsey-street  tdokits  name  Irom  a  priorv,  or  abbey^ 
of  St.  Saviour,  called  Bennonds-eye,  founded  m  1031^  and 
8uppL*essed  in  lo'M). 


Jn  a€COu$U  of  BuiUingSf  in  London,  Kc^  85 J 

Betfalem,  or  Bedlam  Hosfiital,  was  built  ih  l€t6y  at 
I7,oool.  expence. 

Birchin«^Lane  was  anciently  called  Bircbover'5*Lane,  from 
Hm  builder. 

Bisbopsgate  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  some 
bisbop,  about  the  year  1200.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1479,  and 
1735.  ^ 

Blackfriara«Brtdge  was  begun  in  1761.  The  expence  k 
liot  to  exceed  160,0001.* 

BlackwdUHali^  corruptly  so  called,  properly  Bakewell^ 
Hall,  formerly  belonged  to  the  ancient  femily  of  the  Bas^ 
sinp^s,  and  from  thence  was  called  Bassings-Hall,  from  whom 
also  that  ward  takes  its  name,  as  Colemau'-street  from  Cole* 
soao,  and.Farringdon  Ward  from  William  and  Nicholas  Far- 
nngdon,  the. principal  owners  of  those  places.  This  Hall 
was  called  BakewelNHallirom  Thomas  Bakewell,  who  dwek 
in  this  house  in  %6  Edward  III.  Being  burnt  in  1666,  it  was 
rebuilt  in  1672  by  Christ's  Hospital,  to  whom  the  dty  gmirfl 
the  profits;  which  are  about  1  lOOl.  a  year. 
:  Bioomsbury  was  anciently  a  village  named  Lomsbury,  in 
which  were  the  king^s  stables,  till  they  were  burnt  in  1354« 
BloBsomTs^Inil,  Lawredce-Lane,  was  so  called  from  having 
for  its  sign  St  Lawrence,  the  deacon,  in  a  border  of  Bios<« 
•oms,  or  flowers. 

Bridewell,  iBO  called  from  its  being  near  a  spfing  called 
St  Bridget's  or  St  Bride's  Well,  wais  formerly  the  king^# 
palace,  till,  in  1533,  Edward  VI.  gave  it  to  tbe  city  as  a 
workhouse  for  the  poor.  It  was  burnt  in  1666,  and  rebuilt 
in  1682. 

Canonbury-House  formerly  belonged  to  the  prior  and 
cnuions  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  in  West-Smithfield. 

Change,  Old,  was  so  called  from  the  King's  Exchange^ 
kept  there  for  the  coining  of  bullion,  6  Henry  III. 

Channel  Ro#,  properly  Canon«Row,  from  the  Canons  of 
St  Stephen's,  Westminster,  who  dwelt  there. 

Channg-Cross  was  so  called  from  a  Cross  set  up  by  Ed* 
ward  L  in  memory  of  his  queen,  on  the  spot  where  Kmg 
Charles's  statue  now  stands.    Charing  was  then  a  village.- 

Charter  House,  or  more  properly  Chartreux  (so  called 
from  tbe  monastei^  which  stood  there,  and  was  dissolved  by 
Henry  VIII.  (  was  founded  and  endowed  at  the  sole  cost  of 
Thomas  Sutton,  Esq.  who  purchased  the  house  of  the  Earl 
of  Suffolk,  for  13,0001.  It  was  opened  in  October,  1614. 
Tbe  estate  is  now  above  60001.  per  ann. 

[^  It  V88  teishet}  io  1770^  st  the  Sxpcac«  of  ISO^AiQV.    E.\    ^ 
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Cheapside  derives  its  name  froai  there  being  a  marl^t 
there,  which  in  Saxon  is  a  cheap. 

Christ^s  Hospital  was  foundea  by  Edward  VL  in  1552. 

Clerkenwell,  or  Clerk's  Well,  took  its  name  from  tbe 
parish  Clerks  of  London,  who  of  old  used  to  assemble  there 
erery  year,  to  play  some  large  history  of  Holy  Scripture. 

Cleveland  Court  Mps  formerly  a  large  house  called  Berk* 
ahire  House,  purchased  by  the  Duke  of  Cleveland. 

Clifford's  Inn  was  a  house  granted  by  Edward  IL  to  the 
femily  of  the  Cliffords,  and  afterwards  leased,  and  then  sold 
to  the  students  of  the  law. 
,   College  of  Heralds  was  incorporated  by  Richard  HL 

.of  Physicians  in  1 682. 

'  Covent  (i.  e.  Convent)  Garden,  was  formerly  a  Gaitlen 
beldngiDg  to  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Westminster.  I6 
was  granted  in  1552  to  John,  Eari  of  Bedford. 

CripplerGate  was  built  before  the  conquest,  and  took  its 
name  trom  tlie  Cripples  who  used  to  beg  there.  It  was 
repaired  in  1633. 

.  Crutched  Fryers  took  its  name  from  a  monastery  of  the 
hoty  Cross^  stippressed  by  Henry  VIII.  r 

Custom  House  was  first  established  6  Richard  II.  Being* 
burnt  in<  1718,  the  present  build^ig  was  erected  soon  after.* 

East  India  House  was  built  in  1726. 
I  Ely  Hoiwe  was  ^iven  by  William  de  Luda^  Bishop  of  Ely, 
lo  his  successors,  m  1297.  r  > 

/  Exetes  Change  was  so  called  from  the  house  of  the  Earls 
of  Exeter  which  stood  near  it.  c . 

Fenchurch-street  took  its  name  from  a  fenny,  or  moorish 
ground,  so  niade  by  a  streaim  (called  Lang^bourn)  tbat  for* 
luerly  passed  through  it. 

Finsbufy  was  formerly  called  Fensbury^  Idr.tbe  same 
reason. 

Fleet  Dyke,  or  Ditch,  was  fonneriy  called  the  River  or 
Fleets  being  navigable  for  merchant  ships  as  far  aa  Hoiboum 
Bridge. 
'   j*^eet  was  fbrst  made  a  Prison  in  the  reigfn  of  Richard  I. 

GaterHouse  Prison  was  built  in  the  reign  tif  Edward  IIL 
.   Gerrard^s  Hall,  properly  Gisofs  Hall^  took  its  nanse  from 
John  Gisors,  mayor  of  London,  who  in  1245  was  owner  of  it^ 
and  in  whose  family  it  continued  till  1386. 

Goodman's  Fields  were  in  Stow's  time,  the  Fields  and 
^arm  of  one  Goodman. 

Grace  Church-sireet,  formeriy  Grass  Chnrcb-street,  was 
^p  c'alled  from  Grass,  or  Herbs  sold  there.  -^  . 

Gray's  Imi  was  a  house  belonging  to  tbe  Grays  of  Wiltoi^ 
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*ho  resiJed  there  from  1315,  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
when  they  demised  it  to  the  students  of  tne  Uw. 

Gresham  College  was  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham» 
in  1596.  It  is  now  purchased  bj-  the  government,  in  order 
to  convert  it  into  an  Excise-Ofiice. 

GuUd-Hall  was  begun  to  be  built  in  1411,  and  finished 
hi  )42). 

Hicks's  Hall  was  erected  fora  sessions  house  in  1612,  by 
Sir  Baptist  Hicks,  a  mercei-. 

■  Holbom  was  formerly  a  village  called  Old-bom,  or  WIN 
bom,  from  a  stream  which  broke  out  near  the  place  where 
thc'bar^  now  stand,  and  ran  down  the  street  to  Old-born 
Bridge,  and  so  into  the  River  of  Fleet,  now  Fleet  Ditch. 
This  was  long  ago  stopped  np  at  tlie  heiid)  and  in  other 
places.     Holbom  was  first  paved  in  1535. 

Hotrntls  Ditch  was  formeHy  the  City  Ditch,  and  when 
open,  was  f^quently  iiiled  with  filth,  as  dead  dogs^  &c. 
Whence  its  name  denves. 

Rouse  of  Commons  was  foVmefly  St.  Stephen's  Chapel, 
being  founded  by  that  king,  tt  was  new  built  and  endowed 
6y  Edward  ni.  in  134^,  atid  suppressed  by  Edward  VL 
since  which  time  it  has  served  as  a  parliament-house. 

St.  Jamet's  Palad'e  Was  anciently  an  hospital  for  lepers.— 
Being  rtinfendeted  to  Heury  Vfll.  he  built  the  present 
faouSe. 

St.  Jath'es^s  Park  was  made  by  Henry  VIII. 

St.  Jdhn*s  Gate,  Clerkenwelf,  belonged  to  the  priors  of 
St.  John  of  Jemsalem,  being  the  chief  seat  in  England  of 
'thoBefeligious  knights,  h  was  founded  about  the  year  1 100, 
and  suppressed  32  Henry  VIII. 

'  King  Street  was  so  called  from  its  being  the  King's  com- 
mon road  to  and  from  his  palace  at  Westminster. 

Langboum  (or  Long  Stream)  was  a  great  stream  breaking 
tjut  of  the  ground  in  Fenchurch  Street,  which  ran  swiftly 
■*est,  across  Grasschurch  Street,  and  down  Lombard  Street, 
to  the  west  end  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth's  church,  and  then 
turning  south  down  Shareborn  Lane  (so  stiled  from  sharing, 
ot  dividing,)  ran  in  several  rills  to  the  Tliames.  It  has  been 
h>ng  stopped  up  at  the  head,  and  the  rest  of  it  filled  up  and 
paved  over. 

Leaden  Hall  was  purchased  by  the  city  for  a  common 
market,  and  was  made  free  In  1619. 

Lincoln's  Inn  was  so  called  from  being  the  Inn,  or  Town- 
-bonse,  of  Henry  Lacy,  eari  of  Lincoln,  constable  of 
Chester,  &c.  who  died  there  in  1310. 

Lombard  Street  took  its  name  from  the  Lata.b«.td!&,  vA 
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oth^r  foreign  merchaDU,  v^io  assembled  tboie  twice  emerf 
day  before  Lbe  building  of  the  Royal  Exchange- 
London  Bi'idg«  began  to  be  built  of  stone  ((be  w(XM)en 
bridge  having  been  burnt)  in  1 1 76,  and  was  finished  ia  1209, 
the  course  of  the  river  being  for  the  time  tumed  another 
y/ay  hy  a  trench  dug  for  that  purpose;  begkiniog  (as  it  it 
supposed}  east  near  Kotbcrhith,  and  ending  in  the  west  qe^f 
Battwaea.     It  is  915  feet  long,  and  73  wide,* 

London  Stone,  of  the  antiquity  of  this  there  is  no  memo* 
rial,  aaye  ttiat  it   ia  mentioned  in  a  gospel  book,  giveq  to 
Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  before  the  con^uesL 
,    London  V^'all  ts  supposed  to  have  been  ongioally  built  bjf 
Tbeodosius  the  elder,  in  ^e  year  368. 

Long  Acre,  in  1552,  was  a  field,  and  went  bj  the  nam* 
of  the  Seven  Acres. 
,    Lndgate  was  repaired  in  1215,  1260,  1596,  and  Ififi?. 

Mansion  House  was  begun  in  1735,  and  fitiisbeil  in  1753^ 
on  tlie  site  of  Stocks  market. 

St.  Martin's  l&.Graiid,  so  called  from  a  large  coUegs  of 
secular  priests,  founded  in  1056,  and  supprQ^ed  in.  1548. 

Merchant  Taylors  School  was  founded  by  Uiat  conpaoyr 
in  1561.     Itwashumtin  1666. 

Mark  Lane  was  originally  Mart  Lane,  being  a  public  in^rt, 

Mewse,  so  called  troai  the  king's  falcons  there  ancienti^ 
kept,  was  new  built  for  stables  in  the  reigns  of  £dward  Vj^. 
KDU  queen  Mary.    The  sprth  side  wa^  lebuih  by  (^f^t^  \\. 

Tbe  Minories  was  an  abbey  of  huh*  cif  tfa^  oro^  of  St, 
Clare,  suppressed  in  153!>,  SoHeniyVIIL     , 

I'he  Monument  was  erected  to  perpetuate  tbe  qiemtu^ 
of  the  Fire  of  London.  It  was  begun  in  167J,  and  fimsbed 
in  1677.  It  is  15  feet  in  diameter,  and  202  feet  high,  th« 
exact  distance  of  it  from  (he  spot  where  the  Gee  first  Urtdu^ 
put 

Moor  Fields,  in  1477,  were  a  moorish  rotten,  pi^ce  6$ 
ground,  and  impassable  but  for  causeways  nai^  for  th<|i 
purpose,  and  so  continued  till  1605. 

Aioor  Gate  was  built  in  1415,  and  rebuilt  in  1674.  \ 

MusEQiim,  British,  formerly   Montagu   House,  was.  boilt  \ 
in   1677  by  Ualph  the  tirst  duke  of  that  iamily — and  w8|K 
founded  and  endowed  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  1753- 

Newcastle  House  was  built  by  the  Marquis  of  Powtsi  ia 
16S6. 

Newgate  wa$  first  built  about  the  reign  of  H^i^'  L  or 
Stephen,  and  rebuilt  in  1412.  It  was  alterwprds,  r^wf^ 
iu  1631,  and  rebuilt  in  1672.  '     . '  , 
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'^tn^u^'IilM  was  flA  ealled  to  irfiningui^h  it  from  the  Old 
Inn  belonging  to  the  society  In  SeaooiL  Lane,  usaF  Ftoet 
IHtdi. 

New  River  was  Irtrottgbt  from  'ChadweU  and  Antwe}!  in 
Mertfordshfte,  lit  tbe  reservoir  ivear  IsKngton,  at  the  sole ' 
expence  fA  Sir  Hugh  Middlefon,  Kn^ht,  in  I&13,  after 
frre  years' fabbur. 

Patenio9ter>Row  was  so  called  from  the  Stationen,' or. 
'feft-^rriterff,  Whod^elt  there,  awd  frhO  wrote', and'sdd^U 
sorta-of  fcooks  then  irrusej  viliABOwich  thePatemosteiVf 
Are,  CJreed,  Graces,  ^c.  There  divelt  atte  tntbeiB  of  beads*- 
and  they  weite  called  Patemfrtter' inakeM. ..  i   ■ 

St.  Paul's  <!:iiureh  Ws  Ant  founded  Iky  Etfaelbert,  king  eS 
Xeht,  irr  610.  It  was  iMrrtt  in  IDS?  with  moat^aiit  of  thd 
ci^,and  wasrebailtsoonaftler'an  BtoiMarches.  'The  ateepjel 
which  wawtWrniied  in*  l^SS,  was  fired  by4tgtatninff  in  1444, 
and  was  again  burnt,  together  with  all  tbe  roof  of  tue  ctuircli 
in  1561,  by  the- negligence  of  a  fflwMbeF,  v^ho  cdnfeBied- it 
Oft  his*  deet)v.h«d  Sioovh  '  till'  then>  it  was  thought!  toiwre' 
been  done  by  lightning^' ^  L.a*ly,  tbe  wtiole' church  bewg. 
tJarm  in  the  lire  of  London,  l«e6,  was  entirely  rebuilt  by 
Sir  Christopher  WrBn.  if  was 'began'  167S,  and- fiaiatted  ia' 
\k'n.  I 

.'  St.  Paul's  SchooV  was  buile  Mid'  en4o«v«d  by  Dr.  John 
CoUet,  dean  of  St  Paol's,  in  Idia. 

■  ^icCMdilly  was  so  called>'f^m  the  Piccadillos,  i.  e.  ihs) 
stiff  collars,  or  baiAla,'  -forrrtet'l^  worfr,  by  which  a  taylor  g)oC 
an- estate,  and  b«ih  the  IVtm  houses  there.   ' 

Rjaltry  Compter  hath  been  a  prison  time  out  of  mitid.     <- 

Powis  House  was'  boilt  by  the  Marquis  of  Ponb,  ini 
queen  Ailne's  reign. 

Pri|ry  Garden  w«s'  so  called 'beesuse  it  was  amsropnated  *m, 
l^e  Iring's  prirate' nse,  trfkilie' he  resided  at  Wbiiebiall.' '   ■  ■  w 

Queen's  library  was  erected  and<  furnished  by  ijtieen* 
Caroline,  in    1737. 

Qiteen's  Pataee,  fontieriyAriington',  andthet*  Bubldngfaiun 
bouse,  being  puKhased  and  rebuilt  by  that  duKe  in  1703. 
k  wBi-  bought  of  Sir  Charles  Sheffield,  Bhr«  by  his  present 
majesty  (for  queen  Charlotte)  in  1762. 
'  The  ftolls'  was  fm-roerlythe  house  of  the' eonvertbd:  J^ews, 
and  was  folinded  by  HeiVry  111.  in  teS3 ;  bat  they  being 
iMhisfaed  ouh  of  En?laRd,  Edwatd  III.  in  1377,  anieBed  it 
to  the  office  of  the  Keeper  of  the  rolls  in  chancery.  It  was 
reUulTl'By  SiTJdsepIiTeliyTl,  at  TOOOl  expeBce. 

Rood  Lane  was  so  catled  &(MH  a  Bood  piaced''tlier»  ia  S^ 

Mkfy'a  clturch-yard,  while  the  old  ch«ich^waaTeh«iW«i%, 
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during  which  time  the  diliydoas  iii4de  to  thii  Rood  irertf 

onuiloyed  toworJs  building  the  church. 

Royal  Exchange  nas  erected  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham^ 
in  1567,  on  the  site  of  80  hoiues,  and  was  so  named  by 
queen  Elizabeth  in  person,  by  sound  of  a  trumpet,  Ilc,  in 
157a  B«ing  destroyed  by  the  fire  in  1666,  it  was  rebuilt 
Mon  after  at  66OOOI.  expence,  king  Charles  II.  laying  tba 
first  stone. 

Tbe  Savoy  was  first  built  by  Peter,  Earl  of  Savoy  una 
Bicbmond,  uncle  to  Henry  III.  in  1245.  Afterwards  hav- 
ing been  pnrcbased  t^  Queen  Eleanor,  for  her  son,  Edmund 
Earl  of  Lancaster,  it  was  burnt  by  the  rebels  of  Kent  and 
Eatex  in  enmity  to  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster)  in 
1381.  It  was  rebuilt  and  m«de  an  hospital  of  Sl  John 
B^ist  by  Heory  VII.  about  1509,  but  was  suppressed 
by  Edward  VI.  It  wIl»  new  founded  by  Queen  Mary  in 
lSi7,» 

Scotland  Yard  was  ao  called  from  the  buildings  there 
being  erected  for  tlie  reception  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland, 
when  they  came  to  the  English  parliament 
.  Shore  Ditch  derives  its  name»  not  as  has  been  supposed 
fiom  Jaiic  Shore's  dying  there,.bi$  from  9ir  John  Siiore  cr 
Shoreditch,  its  Lord  of  the  manor  in  the  reign  of  Edward  UI.- 
■  Sion  College  was  founded  atSOOO).  expence,  and  epdow- 
ed  with  1601.  a  year,  hv  Dr.  Thomas  While,  one  of  the) 
residentiaries  of  St.  Paul's.  The  library  was  built  by  Mr< 
John  Simpson,  rector  of  St  Olave,  Hart  Street. 

Smithfield  (i.  e.  a  smeth  or  smooth  ground)  was  osed  as. 
a  market  in  Fitz  Stephen's  time,  £50  years  ago,  It  was 
paved  by  the  city  at  I6OOI.  expenpe,  in  1614. 

Somerset  House  was  built  by  the  Puke  of  Somerset,  lord 

jwotector,  and  uncle  to  Edward  VI.  in   1549,  and  on  his 

itbtinder  it  was  forfeited  to  the  crown.     The  back  inmt  was 

buih  on  a  design   of  luigo  Jones,  by  his  son-in-law  Mr. 

,  Webb.+  , 

Spiitat-6«tds>we>e  so  called  from  the  priory  of  St.  Mary 
(dissolved  by  Henry  VIII.)  where  sermona  were  annually 
preached  in  the  Easter  holidays,  as  they  are  now  at  St. 
Bride's  and  thence  are  called  Spittal  Serinona. 
,  Staple  Inn  was  once  a  ball  for  the  merchants  of  the  Staple 
of  wool,  bat  baa  been  an  ii)n  of  court  ever  since  1415. 
.  The  Temple  was.  founded  by  the  koigbts  Templars  in 
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il85y  but  they  being  i^uppressed  m  1310,  it  was  given  by 
Edward  III.  to  the  knignts  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and 
they  soon  after  leased  it  to  the  students  of  the  law^  in 
whose  possession  it  has  continued  ever  since. 

Temple  Bar  was  built  in  1670. 

Thavy*s  Inn  was  formerly  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Thavy^ 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  who  let  it  as  an  inn  to  studenw 
of  the  law. 

St.  Thomas's  Hospital  was  founded  by  Edward  VI.  in  \  S52. 

Tower  (White)  was  built  by  William  the^  Conqueror  ill 
1078,  and  in  1 190  it  was  compassed  with  a  wall  and  -ditch* 
It  was  almost  new  built  in  1637-8.  Wild  beasts  were  first 
kept  there  in  1 235,  three  leopards  being  then  sent  by  the 
emperor  to  Henry  III.  Gold  was  first  coined  there  in  1344, 
and  criminals  were  first  executed  on  Tow6r  Hill  in  1466. 

Walbrook  was  so  called  from  a  running  water  which 
entered  the  wall  between  Bishops  Gate  and  Moor  Gate,  and 
thence  took  its  name.  It  ran  through  the  city,  with  several 
windings,  from  north  to  south  into  the  Thames,  and  had 
many  bridges  over  it  It  was  afterwards  vaulted  over,  paved, 
and  built  upon,  so  that  it  is  now  hid  under  gt>ound. 

Westminster  Abbey  was  built  by  Henry  III.  and  finished 
after  50  years  labour,  in  1220.  Henry  Vll. built  hi&cbapel 
on  the  east  side  in  1502,  at  140001.  expence.  It  was  made 
a  coHegiate  cburch  by  queen  Elizabeth^  iii  1559,  who  at 
the  same  time  founded  the  school.  v        : 

Westminster  Bridge  was  btiilt  in  1 1  years  and  nine  months} 
nt  218,8001.  expence* 

Westminster  Hall  was  hvcAt  by  Williarn  Rufus  about  1097, 
The  king*s  palace,  of  which  this  was>a  part,  was  burnt  in 
1512.    The  courts  of  law  were  fil^t  fixed  there  in  1224. 

White  Hall  was  so  named  by  Henry  VIIL  on  its  being 
forfeited  to  him  bv  Cardinal  Wolsey's  attainder.  It  was 
before  called  York  rlace,  and  was  the  palace  of  the  arcbr 
bishops  of  York.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  King  till  1697, 
when  it  was  burned  down. 

Whitehall  chapel  was  formerly  the  King's  banquetting 
bouse,  and  is  aU  that  remains  of  the  palace  there,  to  which 
\t  was  added  by  Jaines  I.  according  to  a  design  of  Inigo 
^ones. 

Wood  Street  Compter  has  been  always  used  as  a  prison. 
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LXIV.  Oil  Apofde  SfHWni  Aid  Pf^Tknkirds. 
Mr.  Urban, 
We  have  certun  ffP^s  or  expresstou  n-hich  in  a  very 
Jittle  time  will  become  obscure  {  thev  are  already  ol^solete, 
^d  in  ft  few  years  may  grow  pertectly  unintel%ible.  T 
irould  do  to  tusse,  what  Mr.  Ricbard  Warner  proposes  to 
do  in  respect  of  Shakespear,  that  is,  prevent  if  possible, 
the  totkl  obscuration  of  tbose  evaoesceDl  tenns.  The 
vpostle  Bpoons  are  a  sort  of  spoons  in  silver  with  round 
bits,  very  comjnoD  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  centurv,  but 
tjre  seldom  to  be  spca  now.  The  net  consists  of  a  dozeot 
tnd  encti  had  the  figure  of  an  apostle,  with  his  proper  ensign 
ifi  the  top.  I  have  seen  in  my  tiip^,  Uvo  or  toree  sets,  but 
St  prevent  they  »r«  scarce,  being  generally  exchanj^ed  for 
fpOonsofsmoremodernfor.int^ndconsequently  melted  down. 
Our  ancestors  were  formerly  fainous  for  compotation ) 
their  hquor  was  ale,  and  one  method  pf  amusing  tbem- 
telvee  teip^way  (ifa«  vith  the  peg-^anlfard.     tliere  are  four 

rfive  of  these  t»nliWd«  now  remaining  iq  this  country,  and 
have  lately  bad  onie  of  ttiem  in  my  h^nd.  It  had  on  the 
Inside  a  row  at  eight  pins  oue  above  another,  f'rom  top  to 
bottom.  It  held  two  qi^rts,  (and  was  a  noble  piece  of 
platej  so  that  there  w^  ^^  gill  of  ale,  half  ^  pint  Winchester 
measure,  he^vr^en  eticb  peg.  Thf .  l^w  w^,  that  every 
person  that  drank  was  to  eoipty  thq  spac;^  bet.n'e^n  pin  anq 
pin,  so  that  tbe  pio^  r^ve  so  many  measures  to  make  the 
company  all  drink  alike,  and  to  swallow  the  same  quantity 
pf  liquor.  This  was  a,  contnvi^fice  for  merriment,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  pretty  sure  method  of  making  all  tha 
company  drunk,  especially  if  it  t>e  considered  that  the  rul^ 
was,  that  whoever  drank  short  pf  his  pin,  or  b^yopd  it, 
was  obliged  to  drink  again,  and  even  as  d^ep  as  to  the  next 
pin.  And  it  was  for  thi»  reason,  thi^t  in  Archbishop  .^i)selm'f 
canons,  made  in  the  council  of  London  fi.Xi,  ll02,  pri«su 
were  enjoined  not  to  go  to  drinking  bouts,  nor  to  drink  to  pegs, 
The  words  are,  '  ut  Presbyteri  noi)  eai^t  ao  po^tiones,  jiie 
ad  pinnas  btbanC  Wilkiiis  Concil.  I.  p.  3S2*.  This  shewf 
the  antiquity  of  the  invention,  us  well  its  the  evil  tendency 
of  it;  and  as  it  must  have  been  some  time  before  the  abuse 
and  inconvenience  of  the  practice  was  oat^d,  S4  fls  to  1)6 
made  a  matter  of  prohibitory  injunction,  we  must  suppose 

*  Qur  Saxon  anccilors,  tayi  Sanin,  wire  lo  addicted  to  drnnkennni,  tliM 
they  were  vonl  to  i^iink  out  of  Urz<^  rujia  ind  fak«  greal  aniights,  till 
Edfmr,  ID  order  to  ref >rm  lliii  abuac,  ordt-rcil  rprtain  marks  to  be  n>ad«  ia 
tbeir  cups  at  >  certsm  hcigUt,  above  nhkh  th*y  wcic  forbidtloi  to  fH  uodw 
a  Mcrtrc penahy.     Edit. 


On  Jpoatle-apoons  and  Peg-Tanhirdi  2C3 

flHt  tli«s«  t&nltards  were  et  least  as  bid  as  the  Norrnan  Con- 
ftbest ;  {lerhaps  might  be  introduced  by  those  jolly  fellows 
Ine  Danes.  The  ward  tankard  it  is  thought  comes  rrom  the 
Datch  Tankaerd,  and  probably  it  may,  but  qnare,  whether 
(he  Dutch  word  may  not,  by  a  transposition  of  letters,  be 
the  Latin  euA/Affr^.  Such  metathesisesarefreqneht,  andpar- 
ticnlarty  in  our  language.  Thus  though  I  m'ct't  with  th6 
ymTAgateoasiAgalo,  as  Latin  fbragallon  hroiif  monkish  writers, 
yet  t  C6mA;ive  the  original  of  the  English  word  gallon  to  be 
ugena,  and  that  the  monkish  terms  were  formed  upon  the 
English  word.  To  girc  a  third  instance,  Mr.  Johnson  and 
Mr.  R.  Wamer  deduce  Ai^sie  from  the  idiip  Argp ;  the 
authors  of  the  Monthly  Review  incline  mthcr  to  think  ;t 
comes  Irom  the  Old  Italian,  in  which  any  thing  watchful  or 
vigilant  WW  termed  aii  Ai^o,  from  Juno's  spy,  Argus.  But 
now,  there  is  a  third  etymology,  which  may  seem  as  plau< 
sible  as  either  of  the  above,  tor  in  Sir  P.  Kycaut'a  Surrey 
ef  tbe  OtComeD  Empire,  it  is  auggested,  that  this  sea  vessel 
might  be  denominated  from  the  little  republic  of  Ragusa; 
ArgOtte  being  only  a  transposition  of  Raguiie. 

Yours,  &,c. 
DtrbgiMre,  /tug.   15.  T.  Row. 

1768,   Sept. 

Further  thotighls  oh  the  Veg-Tankard. 
Unwilling  as  I  was  to  extei^d  ttie  former  memoir  to  an 
ipdeceut  and  inconvenient  length,  I  chose  to  drop  it  where 
I  4>4.  ^'''i  ■  design  of  resuming  it. 

Ittpss  been  shewn  that  the  Peg-Tankard,  or  id  this  case 
tbe  Pin~Tankard,  was  very  early,  and  also  very  generally 
l^iowD  amongst  us,  and  tUea%fore  it  is  most  natural  to  tiiink, 
that  alluai^fls  to  it  would  pot  be  uncommon  in  our  ordinary 
^aqoyrse.  It  is  a  saying  with  us,  thaiaptrsonisinajnevrypini 
t^JB,  Iconceive,  was  borrowed  from  the  tankard,  being  as  much 
A  tosaybeha«draiiktu&ucliapi)ia^  to  make  himself  cheerful 
4ad  merry.  Another  expression  is,  to  take  a  person  a  peg  loreet^ 
by^bicta  we  mean  to  humble  or  abase  him,  in  like  manner 
Iff  the  titjuor  is  made  to  dimioish  by  a  peg  at  a  time,  in  the 
tm^kj%rd.  MojDs.  Du  Presne  in  bis  Gloss,  v.  Pinna,  cite» 
uchbiBbQp  Anselm's  canon  of  A,D.  1102.  Nee  ad  pinnas 
i09JU,  and  conjectures,  '  forte  legendum  pilas,^  because 
pUk:  be  finds  ugaifies  sometimes  te^enia  a  tavern,  or 
drinking  hpuse.  But  tliis  is  a  most  unhappy  conjecturej.  as 
the  sense  is  so  plain  and  intelligible  without  it,  aniTiliat  all 
tbcM&S  tgree  in  writing  Pmnas;z\i^  so  Mr.  Johnson,  ia 
3  ♦ 
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bis  Collection  of  Ecclesiastical  Laws,  &c.  translates  th^ 
canon  without  scruple,  ^'  that  priests  go  not  to  drinking 
bouts,  nor  drink  iopegs^  However,  Sir,  as  this  Frenplun&iif 
and  I  may  add  the  Benedictines,  who  have  suffered  bis 
conjecture  to  pass  without  apimad version,  knew  tittle  of 
ale,  nor  ever  saw  one  of  these  tankards  in  tli^eir  lives,  they 
are  entirely  ^:^cusable,  to  do  them  iustice^.upoa  this  head, 

\  am.  Sir,  Yours^  &o. 

Tf  Row. 
1768,  OcU 


LXV.  On  the  General  Use  and  Introduction  of  Tobacco. 

I  OFTEN  think  it  very  wonderful,  Mr.  Urban,  tliat  a  thing 
•o  unnatural  as  the  use  of  tobacco  in  smoaking,  should  pre- 
vail so  generally  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  I  call  it 
unnatural,  because  nothing  seems  to  lead  to  it,  that  to  many 
it  is  most  disagreeable,  and  that  others  find  it  so  diflficult  to 
learn  it,  whilst  some,  after  many  repeated  trials,  can  never 
master  it  at  all.  And  yet  you  find  the  practice  of  smoaking 
tobacco  in  the  north,  andf  in.tbe  south,  in  the  east,  aTid  in 
the  west.  In  those  immense  regions  of  Siberia  and  Tartary, 
China,  Japan,  Indostan,  Persia,  Africa,  America,  and 
almost  universally  in  the  continent  and  islands  of  Europe. — * 
In  most  places,  the  usage  is  common  to  all  ranks,  and  to 
both  sexes. 

The  Chinese  pretend  they  have  known  the  use  of  tobacco 
many  ages*;  and  for  what  length  of  time  the  Americans 
have  had  it  amongst  them^  cannot,  I  suppose,  be  disccivered, 
but  most  anciently  without  doubt;  possibly  they  might  bring 
it  with  them  from  the  east,  from  Tartary,  when  nrst  ^hcy 
migrated  from  thence  to  the  continent  of  America.    T6  bfe 
4  little  more  particular,  as  to  its  introduction  amongst  ijis  ;* 
Stow  says,  tobacco  was  brought  into  England  about  the 
20  Eiiz.  or  1578,  and  that  ^^  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  -tb^* 
first  that  brought  tobacco  in  use,  when  all  men  wocKter^^- 
what  it  rtieant."     But  afterwards,  in  the  &aroe  page  he  tellir 
us^  ^*  tobacco  was  first  brought,  and  made  kiiown  in  EngldntI 
by  Sir  Johh  Hawkins,  about  the  year  h565t»  but  not  used* 
by  Englishmen  in  many  years  after,  though  at  this  day  celriKw^ 
ni6nly  used  by  niost  men,  And  many  ivometi.-     This  ^'<to 
about  the  year  J  631,  in  the  reign  of  ^toes  I.  when,  how^vfr,^ 

the  use  ot  the  herb  was  under  disgrace,  Stow,  in  the  indekJV 

•      •  <   ■  .         1    i . . 

^■1^— ^— ^i— ^— ^i— .— — W^ii— — i— — ^i^i— — ^— — .— ^"i^i^.— M^.— i^»— i  I        ■■■> 

♦  BcU  sTravds,  II.  p.  68.  '  *  , 

*  '-■'  IV.  Broolif>K  »ny»  it  Is  called'  tobacco  from  the  island  bCTobftgO|'lroBi 
wbciwe  it  was  brought  in  the  year  \!w80*    But  c\ua>T«>  *s  to  the  date. 


patttag  it  '^  a  stinkinff  weed  90  ipucb  abused  to  God^s 
4i4honour.**  But  the  Iting  himself  also  gpreatly  discounter 
oanced  the  use  of  it,  and  even  wrote  against  it ;  and  the 
gentleman  who  made  the  following  will  was  heartily 
desirous,  as  it  should  seem,  of  concurring  With  his  majesty 
in  suppressing  its  use.     Peter  Campbell,   a  Derbyshire 

S^enUeman,  made  his  will  20  Oct.  161 6,  and  therein  has  the 
oUowinff  vei'y  extraordinary  clause,  "Now  for  all  anch 
houshold  good&i  at  parley,  whereof  John  Hoson  hath*  an 
inventory,.. my  will  ii,  that  my  son  Roget  shall  have.theni 
all  toward  houskeepinse,  on  ihis.condition,  ^hat  vf  at  any 
time  hereafter,  any  of  his  brothers  or  sisters*  shall  fynd 
him  iakeing  cf  tobacco^  that  then  he  or  she  so  fynding  him^ 
and  making  just  {mx)(fe  thereof  to  my  executors,  shall 
)iave  the  said  goods,  or  the  full  valewe  thereof,  according 
fis  they  shall  be  pravsed,  which  said  eoods  shall  presently 
afteriny  death  be  vale  wed  and  pray  sea  by  my  executors  for 
that  purpose.^* 

I  am,  S^;  &c. 
1769,  JprU,  T.  Row. 


LXVI.  Great  Edterttinments  given  by  Archbishop  Parker  at  Can<* 
terbury,  extracted  from  Speed's  Life  of  that  Prelate. 

Archbishop  Parker,  who  was  advanced  to  the  See  of 
Canterbury  in  1 S5^  visited  his  Cathedral  and  diocese  in 
1560,  1665,  1570,  and  1573. 
In  1564  he  finished  the  repairs  of  his  noble  palace  and 

Seat  hall  at  Canterbury,  both  beinig  in  decay,  partly  by 
e  and  partly  by  time,  which  cost  him  above  14001.  which 
is  equal  to  near  ten  times  that  sum  in  these  days.  This  hall, 
built  by  Archbishop  Hubert,  in  the  12th  century,  was 
Cmuous  in  history  for  the  great  feasU  that  bad  been  made 
there  by  Archbishops  and  Abbots  in  former  times,  in  par* 
ticular,  at  the  nuptial  feasts  of  King  Edward  L  in  1290,  at 
die  installation  of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Austin's  in  1309  ;  at  the 
inthffooization  of  Creorge  Neviil,  Archbishop  of  York,  in 
]  464 ;  and  of  Archbishop  Wartiam,  in  1 504,  when  Edward 
duke  of  Buckinfirham  acted  •  as  Lord  High  Steward  of  his 
Household  ;  and  lastly,  for  the  entertainment  given  by  that 
Archbishop  in  1519  to  Uie  Emperor  Charles  V.  Henry  VIII. 
Queen  Catherine,  &c. 


*  There  were  five  brotherf  and  three  sittcrt)  m  that  he  would  have  ha^ 
many  ejc%  oponr  bim«    ...  .         .     "* 


I 


S0  jCMf!rMtefA4if!^#f  CMiMFftii'lij^. 

In  1 M5  Anshbiskop  Parker  gtve  three  etitertkiMntftti  {ft 
tbi*  baU  u  WhMnmtde  (idiioh  Jasted  three  dAys)  dii  Trhrily 
fimda^,  and  in  aftsize*tijme.  At  the  tiiro  first  of  these  tb^ 
Aici^ishop  hiitiself  tat  in  th^  midst  of  the  upperdidit  tablei 
on  his  left  baild  the  Mayor,  tee.  and  ^  on  one  side  of  thtS 
kail  a  continued  row  of^tnen  according  to  their  rank  fill^ 
like  other  tables ;  and  on  bis  right  hand  sat  only  some  nobto 
iromen  and  iadi^  of  quality,  the  wbote  length  6l  ihi 
hall^  cOrrespdiiding  to  tm  vow  of  ni%it  on  the  other  M^i 
ndiich  order  of  placing  the  %<f«oienwaa  observed  ia  hdndtit 
of  the  QueeOw  The  first  tank  of  guests  being  riaen,  ahd 
tbe  tables  elearad^  thef  were  fumibbed  again  a^  filled  th^ 
aecond  thne«  At  the  fast  feast  which  was  grander  than  All 
the  rest,  the  Archbishop  entertained  the  t#o  jndge#  i^h6 
went  that  circuit,^  the  AttorDey^gehei*al,  the  High-8heriff> 
with  all  who  met  at  these  assises,  as  Justices  of  the  Peice^ 
Advocates,  and  common  La^i^yer^i  and  all  th^  rest  of  Prbc^ 
tors  and  Attomies ;  who  ail  (with  a  promisciiotis  eotiffj^any) 
in  troops  came  in.  The  hall  was  set  forth  with  much  plate 
of  siWer  and  gold,  adorned  with  rich  tapestiVtff^  Flanders, 
and  dainties  of  all  sorts  were  served  in  excellent  order  by 
none  but  the  Archbisbop^s  ser\'ants,  the  table  being  often 
the  same  day  furnished  afresh  with  new  guests.  While. ^e 
ladies  were  nobly  entertained  in  inner  parloura  bv  Mrs. 
Parker,  the  hall  being  now  filled  only  wit^  gentlemen. 
Otherwise,  at  these  feasta^  it  vf^as  the  A^hf>iallOp!i^6ttstd]4 
in  honour  of  matrimof^j  to.  entertain  both  men  and  tbeil 
wives.  Of  this  noble  hall  and  pahK^e,  now  within  300  yearS) 
there  is  little  Or  nothing  left  exeepl  a  few  ruin& 

Ojn  Whitaunday-y  1570^  and  the  two  foUdwii^  da^Sy  tins 
Archbishop  feast^  the  citizens  of  Canterbury  and  their 
wivjfsin  the  s^m  manner  as  be  bad  done  before;  anjioo 
Tn^iity  SnMay  ^(after  consecrating  Bishop  Gurt^s  of  CUm 
Chester)-  be  aiiade.  another  most  Arcbiepiscopal  Feast^ 
inciting  another  Arcihbiiibopy  (vis*  Grindai  of  York,  who 
name  thither  for  dOilfirmation)  to  be  his .  guest ;  boMeo 
Vfbom;  were  pregeilt  £loi!n,  Bishop*  of  WinobeStef)  and 
Curteja  ^f9«esat<i  of  Cbichesii^^  At  the^ lower  taUe  sat  aU 
the  mii^i^t^rs  and  sepyapts  ivhatsoever,.  even  the  children^ 
who  belc^nge^- to  tbst'chilrch;  andatth^  remotest  tables,i 
but  in.  the  sauie  hall,,  in  )>tgbt,  sat  the  poor  of  both  sexes  of 
ttnc;  b^i^pitaU  gf  iyt^  John's^  and  Harbledowni    On  July  11, 


*  #  Ttii»p«or«»tli«t4M^j«4]g^$  of  At«rs»eth«fi  oame  to  Cwatctbttry^  ttiou^V 
h  «M  then  a  County  iu  iuKjif,  being  so  made  in  146].   -' 


Ef^eritimMiiUM  Canievhu^r    r^.  V.     iff 

i^M^iissize-tim^,  the  Judges^  Hig}i  Shorifl^  G^ntlti^dih 
aud  tnei  common  sort,  \y4ire  all.  feai^ted  by  the  ArchbishQH^ 
in  a  splendid  manuer,  as  befora  Soon  after  ^isboi^ 
S^nd]^s,  of  Worce«|er,  elett  of  London,  cajoAC  to  C^mttrr 
bury  to  be  conjfirmed.  The  Archbishop,  on  histrctu^ 
lodged  the  first  pight  at  Sittingbourn,  and  the  next,  ni^^ 
(after  dining  at  Gravesend)  came  to  Lambeth  in  bfirg^  bj 
^be  Tfaaipie^  with  all  i|is  family.  .   ,  i 

Sept.  7,  1573,  being[  Qi.  EUzahetli's  birtb^day^  Arcbr 
bi^l^op  Pyirk^r  entertained  her  » majesty,  and  as  maqj 
Noblemen,  &c.  as  were  present  at  Archbishop  Warhap)*i 
entertainment  in  the  same  hall  54, years  before.  The  Ailch* 
bishop  (to  use  his  own  words,  in  a  letter  to  Archbishop 
Grindal,  of  York)  *' met  her  Highness  as  she  was  coming  to 
Dover,  upon  Foikstone  Down.  I  left  her  at  Doyer, 
and  came  home  to  Bekesbqrn  that  night;  and  after 
that  went  to  Canterbury  to  receive  her  Majesty  there. 
W^cb  Idid^  with  the  bishops  of  Lincolp  and  Rochester  and 
my  Suffragan  [of  Dover]  at  the  west  door.  Where,  after 
the  Grammarian  had  made  his  oration  to  her  upon  her  horse- 
puck,  she  alighted.  We  then  kneeled  down,  and  said  the 
^salm,  Deus  misereatWf  in  English ;  with  certain  other 
Collects  briefly  ;  apd  that  in  our  chimers  and  rochets.  The 
^^uire,  with  the  Dean  and  PreUendaries^  stood  on  either 
fide  of  the  church,  and  brought  her  IVlajesty  up  with  i 
square  song,  she  going  under  a  canopy,  borne  by  /oiMr  qf 
per  temporal  Kniffbts,  to.  her  traverse  plac^  by  the  com^ 
(ni^Qio^  board,  where  $he  heard  qven-songy  and  after 
dep^rt^d  to  her  lodgii>g  at  St.  Austin's,  thither  t  waited 
vijfoji  her.  From  thence  I  brougUt  certain,  of  the  coWcil, 
aiul{  divei:s  of  the  pouri,  tg,.  my  house  to  supper,  and  £^Fe 
tliem  14  or  15  dishes,  fumishjed  with  two  n^ss,  at  my  Ipng 
i^ble  ;  whereat.sat  about  20.,  ^nd  in  th^  same  chamberA 
third  mess,  at  a  square  table,  whei:eat  sat  Wor.l^/  Mj 
lesa  ball  having  three  loi>g  t^abies  fiurnished  with  my  qfl^ejcs^ 

id  with  the  g;aard,  and  others  of  the  cpurt.  And  sojaef 
lesty  cam^  every  Sunday  to  church  to ih^^^r  the  sermoa; 
upon  the  Monody,  it  pleased  her  Highness  to  oUne.  ii\  my 
gr^t  hall  thoroughl)'  furnished  with,  the  council,  Frencb- 
wen.  Ladies,  Geutlemen,,  land  the  Mayor  of  the  town,  with 
hjU  Brethren,  &c^  Her  Highness  sitting  Ia  the  midst^ 
{living  two  Frencl^  Ambassadors  [Gondius,  and  Mother 
Feoeloaj  at  the  end  of  die  table,  and  four  Ladies  of  Honouf 
aX  the  other  end^  And  so  three  mess  were  served  by  her 
KooiH^y  at  waiting,  her  Geutlemen  and  Guard  br^gjn^ 
her  dishes,  &c."  Oa  wliicb  tlve  A^^bbishc^  of  Yoi-k,  in  his 
Answer,    made     t^is    reflection :    ^'  Your    Grace^s   W\vg^ 
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description  of  th^  entertainment  at  Canterbury,  did  ser 
lively  det  forth  the  matter,  that  in  reading  thereof,  I  almost 
Iii6nght  myself  to  be  one  of  your  guests  there,  and  as  it 
were  beholding  the  whole  order  of  ^U  thipgs  done  tiiere. 
Sir,  I  think  it  shall  be  hard  for  any  of  our  coat  to  jio  the, 
like  for  one  hundred  years,  and  how  long  after  God 
knowetb.*' 

In  this  progress  Lord  Treasurer  Burghley  was  lodged 
with  Mr.  rearson,  the  eleventh  Prebendan^,  who,  the 
Archbishop  says^  <*  \aA  a  fine  house/*     [now  ur.  Curteis's,] 

1770,  Aug, 


■^f^*" 


i 
liXVIL  Account  of  the  ancient  Palaces  and  Houses  belonging  to    • 

the  See  of  Canterbury,  from  Strype,  Lambar4,  &c. 

1 .  The  Manor  of  Bekesblirn,  anciently  called  Livingsbum, 
was  given  to  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  after  the  year 
1400.  Thomas  Goldstone,  a  Prior  of  that  Church,  and  a 
'g^reat  Builder,  in  1508,  built  the  Manor*house  for  a  Man« 
sion  for  the  Priors,  and  a  chapel  annexed,  and  anew  Hal| 
adjoining  to  the  Dormitory,  and  several  other  edifices  there. 
At  the  dissolution  this  was  alienated,  and  given  to  Sir  John 
Gage,  comptroller  of  the  King^s  household,  who  exchanged 
it  with  Abp.  Crannier  for  the  Manor  of  Bishopsbum,  and 
so  it  returned  to  the  church  again  from  whence  it  bad  been 
for  some  time  severed  ;  only  the  owners  changed.  Bekes«  . 
bum  Was  healthfully  and  conveniently  seated,  lying  an  easy 
distance  fron^  Canterbury,  whensoever  the  Archbishops 
were  minded  to  be  retired.  Abp.  Cranmer  n^ade  consider- 
able buildings  there,^  and  probably  would  have  dqne  more, 
had  he  continued  in  his  prelacy.  In  the  year  1552  he 
finished  the  Gate  house,  still  standing,  as  appears  from  the 
Dorth  and  south  sides  thereof,  wherein  are  two  stones,  set  in 
the  brick-work,  with  the  letters  of  his  name,  T.  C.  and 
^oat  of  arms,  and  motto,  Nosce  te  ipsi/m  et  De^jm  :  toge- 
ther with  the  date  1552.'  Abp.  Cranmer  anpropviated  nis 
Manor-house  ai^d  his  parsonage^bam  here  tor  harboqr^  and 
lodgings  for  the  poor,  sick,  and  maimed  soldiers  that  f»m^ 
from  the  lyars  of  Bologne,  &c.  appointing  them  an  a^mpner. 
a  physician,  and  a  surgeon  ;  besides  the  coilnitian  dms  <n  ' 
bis  household  that  were  bestowed  on  the  poor  of  the  conn<i 
itf.  Archbishop  Parker  took  gi'eat  delig4it  inthis  paii|ce» 
and  in'  1572,  atided  the  last  finishing'  str^es  to  it.  Oh  th^ 
jpt^eaigate  are  the  arms  of  Parker  alone,  and  the  date  157$^ 
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tl|is  label  about  the  crest,  MuNDVs  TAaksit  £T  CoHCOTiaCBK- 
tiA  feJtJS ;  all  of  tliem  cut  in  wood ;  which  makes  it  probable, 
that  this  Archbishop,  besides  what  buildings  or  reparations 
he  made  here,  did  the  inward  work,  the  gate,  the  doors^ 
the  wainscot,    &C    Abp.  Abbot,  of  later  times,  lived  in 
Bekesburo  some  years,  and  preached  in  the  parish-churcii 
there  on  Sunday  mornings ;  of  which  they  had  a  pleasant 
story ;  that  there  were  two  country  fellows  met ;  the  one^ 
toldf^the  other  he  was  making  haste  to  Bekesburn  churchi 
where  he  was  told  a  great  ipan  preached ;  he  thought  it  wag 
Sir  Henry  Palmer,  who  was  tne  greatest  man  he  kqew  in 
th^  parisbi    This  palace  was  demolished  in  the  year  1658,,; 
atid  no  part  of  it  is  left  standing  at  this  day,  but  only  a  long  row. 
of  plain  brick  buildings,  called,  The  qate-uouse  [now  Mr*. 
Peckbam^s]   which  was  the  entrance  into  thepaiace*    The 
rery  foundations  of  all  the  rest  are  digged  up.    .Out  of  the 
materials  of  this  palace  some  other  houses  were  built  not  far\ 
off;  on  some  stones  whereof  still  remain  the  arms  of  Christ; 
Church,  Canterbury ;  and   in  the   glass  windows  may    be^ 
seen  the  rebus  of  Thomas  Coldstone,  the  prior. 

2.  FORD,  in  the  parish  ofChislet,  the  most  ancient  s^at 
of  the  Archbishops,  was  also  pulled  down  in  1658,  and  the 
brick,  timber,  and  other  materials  sold.  Here  was  also  a 
large  park.  Archbishop  Cranmer  often  resided  there,  tbougl^ 
the  situation  is  not  healthy. 

3.  MAIDSTONE  Palace  was  given  by  William  de  Cornr- 
wall,^  to  Archbislfop  Langton.  It  no\y  belongs  to  Lord 
Xlomney.  ^  /, 

4.  At  CHARING  was  an  ancient  seat,  much  aM^mented 
by  Archbishop  Morton.     Th^  ruins  are  still  remainmg. 

5.  SALTWOOD-Castle,  near  Hythe,  built  by  the  Ro- 
nuUis^  was  given  to  the  See  of  Canterbuiy  in  1036,  and  was 
much  beautified  and  enlars^ed  by  Archbisbof)  CJourtney, 
who  also  inclosed  a  park  about  it,  and  made  it  his  usual 
place  of  residence.  It  now  belong  to  Sir  Brook  Bridges^ 
and  is  venerable  in  decay.  * 

6.  At  ALDI^^QTON  was  a  fair  seat,  much  enlarged  b}t 
Archbishop  A^orton.  It  bad  also  a  park  and  chace  for  deer, 
called  Alpinoton,  Frith.  The  great  Erasmus  was  rector 
of  this  parish,  being  presented  to  it  by  Archbishop  Warham* 

7.  At  WINGHAM  was  a  good  house,  where  Archbishop 
Wia^heisea  entertained  apd  lodged  Kin^  Edward  L  And 
Archbishop  Reynolds  in  1324,  entertained  King.  Edward  IL 
The  Manor  is  now  Karl  Cowper*s. 

S.  WROTH  AM- House  was  pulled  down  by  Archbishop 
IsUp,  aod  the  mateirials  employed  in  finishing  Maidttonci 
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pd^e.  *  At  thj^ '  hoQse,  in  1  (83^  ArcMbiAop  BSd^iirTfj 
(fleckfet^i  strccefsfior  >  ha^  such  a  terrible  drean^',  tfiiit  ttticf 
fH^^  occasionea  his  death.  The  Manor  annexed  bd^  be- 
longs to  William  Jame$,  Esq. 

9.  At  TEYNHAM  was  an  ancient  seat,  ^eref  At^bfthi^ 
Hubert  died  in  1221.    The  Manoris  now  Lord  Tfeyrihatli'i 

10.  KNOWLE  (near  Sevenoak)  was  left  to  the^  See  of 
Canteirbury  by  Archbishop  Bourchier,  who  addeittnucb'tor 
it»  magnificence.  Archbishop  Morton  afso  btrilt  hefe*  li  W 
■ow  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset 

*  IK  OTFORD  was  a  magnificent  palace,  built  HyAfcFr- 
bashop  Warham,  at  33,OOOh  expence,  he  bavitig  takeb' 
offence  at  the  citizens  of  CaDterburVi  where  othen^ise  Iter 
designed  to  have  btiiHsuch  a  statelj  palace  as  should  ti^e' 
been  a  lasting  monument  of  his  great  wealth  and  glbr]^.       ^ 

All   the    aboTe,   with  the   Manors   belon^ng  to   thetttj^' 
(Bekesbum    excepted)    were   exchanged   by  Ar(*hbirfT( 
Cranmer  with  Kin^  Henry    VIII.   for  other  lances,     "V 
e!!>rtinguish  the  passions  ot  such  as  looked  with  regret  a^i 
desire  upon  the  patrimony  of  the  church." 

12.  CANTERBURY-Palace,  given  to  the  See  b^  Arch- 
bishop  Lanfrane^  and  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Arcnbisfaops' 
Hubert,  Boniface,  Langton  and  Parker,  was  desitrt)yed  in 
tfee  time  of  the  usurpation. 

^o  that  the  Archoishops  have  now  no  Plilace  or  Hdusie^ 
remaining  in  their  own  Diocese^  and  only  Latpbetn  and 
^poydoh  ou«  of  it,  both  of  which  ate  ih  the  Diodi^se  of 
Winchester.  .  .  ' 

1770,  N(w.  :i 

UCVIII.     On   the  ancieut  manner  of  taking  refage  fer  Mordor 

or  felony  in  the  Cinque  Ports.     Extracted   from  Mr.  Jameii 

^amitoqnd's  Collections  of  the  Antiquities  of  Dorer,  Folios  L4r 

and  15.  From  the  Customall  of  this  Cinque  Foi!ls.  Corrected  andr 

^  amended  in  the  Reigns  of  Henry  the  7Ul  and:  8th. 

And  when  any  shall  flee  into  the  chureh  orebureh  yard 
for  felony,  claiming  thereof  the  privilege,  fof  any  aedbn  of 
hia  life,  the  head  officer  of  the  same  lifoert}',  where  the' 
Slid  churoh  or  churchyard  is,  with  his' felloW-'j>trats,  or 
eproners  ofthesanie  liberty,  shall  con^e' to  hiin,  and  sliall^ 
ask.  him  the  cause  of  being  there^  and  if  he  wi)l  not  confei»^ 
felony)  he  shall  be  had  out  of  the  said  sanctuairy  ;^nd^if  i^*e  WJitt 
confess  felony,  immediately  it  shall  be  entered  in'reooni/,  UdMt 
k^a  gobdsrand  cfaatiels  shall  be  forfeited^  and  hcshaH^tafry. 
tbemi.forty  ;da^;  ^rbcfbre;^  if  be  ^wi VI)  -be  shall  Mskcf^f# 
ahjursLtion  in  form  jolUwing)  befote  the  liead*oflicer^  who 
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^^Jl;  gsfign  to  him  ^  ^on  of  l|i^  pas^it^  and  after 
amufrntiopy  tbere  ihall  be  delivered  unto  him  bjr  tbe  head<« 
<^cer,  or  bis  assign^s,  a  cross,  and  proclaoAa^ion  «hall  ba, 
oaadf ,  tbat  whi)e  be  be  goii?^  by  tba  biebw^y  towards  thaf 

tfiit  09  o^ff  «hall  gn^v^.iiim  in  ^o  (k>i^g)  oa  pi^  to  £prifejt| 
his  SRod$  and  c^iattf^lis;  s^nd  tbe  said  faWfi  d^all,  liy  bU; 
riglpyt  bj^i4  OQ  tbe  li)ookfand  swear  tbi^: — ^^  You  be^r  Mr. 
^rpnei^  tl^t  I,  ^  B.  a  tJb^My  b&^^  s$p\en  sucb  a  tbtnrf 
OP  hfye  I^^ed  fucb  a  M^iOipaRi  oir  mftn,  or  a  cbil4f 
a^  ^1^  ^^  Kioff^  felony;  an^  fo^  th^  I  b9ive  doqe,i|[U(qjr 
fjvil  di^49ai)d  fekmies  ia  |hi9;fian^  bialad^y  idost^jUKCi 
i^i  forswsp-q  tbe  lajp/^  of  the  Kfng^  oC  ^ng)ao4a  r  aq4 
tbi^  Ii  sball  h^te  mysejf  tp  tbe  port  of,  Bover,  which  ^(Hl 
hAye  given  or  assieJiied  me;  and  that  I  el^^\l  00^  go  W^.o^ 
^e  Jjlghwjyf  J  aag(  i^  li  4o,  I  wilj  tli^t  I3MI  hi?  t;^ken.^^ 
^ef,  ami  tbe  KifgViPi^lm;.  a^d  a^,  the  same  pfcptce  I  sb^ 
V^y  bAvt  one  ebb  apd  H^o^y  if  I  n^y  have  pa«safle  ;  aiul  if 
\  i^anqot  havp  pas^^ge  in  tbe  samf^  pl^f;|e,  1 1  sbaU  g^  everw 
4ay  intQ  the  sea.  to  my  knees^  and  ^ko^y^r  atjt^eoipiting  myself 
io.ga eveiry  day  to  my  kneea,;a^.(jL  abpye,,  crying  Passage 
for  the  love  of  Crod^  an4  King  N  his  m/cei  ^pd  if  I  may  aq^ 
iritl^in  forty.  <i^v3  togetb^r^  I  shall  get  i^.  again  iDio. the 
^li^cbi  a^  tb^^n^'s  felon. 

So  Gjod  me  help  and  by  this  h99k  apcordin^  to  youi; 
jttdement.'^ 

And  if;  a  clerk,  fiying  to  tbe.clmrcb  for  felony,  aflSrm^ng 
^i^self  tp  be  a  c.lerk,  be  shs^ll  iH)t  abjure  tbe  reaiw,  bu| 
vielding  h^nisi^f  tp  the  l^-w^  of  thf^  realQ9>  shall  enjoy  the 
lyai^rtifs  of  tbfs  churcjii,  and.sbf^I}  be  delivered  to  the  ordi^ 

try,,  to  be  s^Eife  kepjt^  in  the  convict  prison,  sK^opodi^g  to  tb^ 

ad^Jble  cusCoo^  0/  the  reahn  of  Epgiand. 

1771,  A(Ug. 


LXI^.    Artiflce  of   the  Thong  in  founding  Cities  and  Castle 

exploded. 

7H£  sljory  goes,  that  Dido  or  Eliza,  upon  her  arrival  in 
Africa,  alter  her  flight  from  Tyre,  purchased  as  much  land 
of  the  ^atiyesi  of  the  former  pl^ce  as  ske  could  cover  or  ra^ 
ther  inclose,  with  an  ox*s  hide;  and  ^hereupon  cut  the  hide 
into  th'oiigs,  and  included  a  much  larger  space  than  the  sel- 
lers expected ;  and  that  from  thence  the  place,  which  after- 
wards refciartie  the  citadel  of  Carthage,  was  called  Bursa^ 
Bursa  signifying  an  ox's  hide.  This  talCj  which  is  either  re- 
lated or  aJludeota  by  Appian  an  d  Diony  s\us  \\\e  Ci^c>^r^^^x  ^ 


9hi  Ai'tifice  tf  a  Tfum^. 

• 

amongst  the  Crfeeks,  and  by  Justin;  Virgil,  Silitis  tttili^tit^ 
tfnd  others  of  the  Latins,  nas  no  foundatioti;  I  apprehend, 
in  the  truth  of  history,  and  indeed  is  generally  exploded 
By  the  learned.  Howeyer>  let  us  see  how  later  writers  bare 
conducted  themselves  in  respect  thereof;  it  was  a  subtle 
pleasing  artifice,  and  they  were  very  Unwilling  not  to  make 
tise  of  it,  for  the  embellishment  of  their  respective  works. 
Firsts  Sigebert,  Monk  of  Gemblours,  who  flourished  A. 
llOOi  hiis  applied  it  to  Hengist,  the  first  Saxon  King  of 
Kent,  sayine,  that  the  place  purchased  of  the  British  lUng^ 
and  inclosed  by  him,  was  called  Qtstellum  Corrigi^  or  the 
Castle  of  the  Tlumg ;  but  now,  there  being  several  more  of 
tfhe  name  of  Thong  or  Tong  in  England,  as  in  Kent,  Lin<^ 
^olnshire,  Shropshire,  and  YorksLire,  (Doncaster  being 
written  in  Saxon  Thongeceaster,)  the  story  has  been  appliea 
to  ^ost,  if  not  all  of  them  ;*  and  with  equal  justice,  being 

frobably  fake  in  regard  to  them  all.  It  is  true,  Sigebert 
new  nothing  of  the  Greek  authors  above-mentioned,  but 
then  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Justin  and  Virgil ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth,  A.  1159^ 
who  has  the  same  story,  and,  if  herollowed  not  Sigebert,  ^hich 
is  highly  probable,  took  it  firom  one  of  the  Latin  authoi^. 

Secondly,  Saxo  Grammaticus,  who  wrote  about  A.  I  llO^ 
has  applied  the  story  to  Ivarus,t  making  him  use  the  sam€ 
artifice  in  respedt  of  Hella,  and  by  that  means  getting  a 
footing  in  Britain,  which  he  became  master  of  foe  two  yeafs.$ 
Saxo  might  take  it  either  from  Jeffrey  or  Sigebert;  or  Jtis-: 
tin,  if  you  please,  as  he  made  great  use  of  this  author.  '  W6 
can  account  very  rationally,  you  observe,  Mh  Urban,  fot 
the  proceedings  of  these  three  authors,  Sigebert,  Jeffrey, 
and  Saxo  Grammaticus,  but  what  shall  we  say,  thirdly}  to 
an  affair  of  the  like  kind  in  the  East  Indies  }  '<  There  i^  i 
tradition,"  Hamilton  says,  p.  136.  **"  that  the  Portuguese 
circumveuted  the  King  of  Guzerat,  as  Dido  did  the  Afri- 
cans,, when  they  gave  hef  leave  to  build  Carthage,!  by 
desiring  no  more  ground  to  build  their  cities  than  could  be 
circumscribed  in  an  ox^s  hide,  which  having  obtained,  they 
cut  into  a  fine  thong  of  a  great  lengthy  &c.'^  The  Indians 
knew  nothing  of  the  authors  above-mentioned,  nor  probably 
did  those  Portuguese  who  first  made  the  settlemem  at  DiOb 
I  am  of  opinion,  therefore,  tiiat  as  Hamilton  calls  it  only  a 


*  See  LambaHe't  Topofrnpb.  Diet.  p.  16.  Canideqi  Col.  569. 

f  It  is  a  bad  omeii,  that  these  authors  do  not  a|^ree  ia  the  penott  an  j 
than  others  do  iu  respect  of  the  place* 

♦  Saxo  Gram.  p.  n6; 
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TVaditioiiy  tikis  TraditioD  was  set  on  foot  long  after  tli« 
time,  and  perhaps  by  some  of  tbe  first  missionaries  that 
went  thither,  who,  we  may  suppose,  bad  often  heard  or 
read  of  the  like  fabulous  narrations  in  Europe,  and  accord-^ 
iogly  invented  this  at  Guzerat  for  the  amusement  of  their 
countrymen. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient, 

177U  N0O.  T.  How. 


f^XX.  Account  t»f  the  Burning  and  Rebuilding  of  th^  Church  at 
Canterbury,  in  tbe  year  1174.  From  the  Latin  of  Gerraset 
one  of  the  Monk^  who  was  an  eye-witness. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  in  tbe  year  of  Grace  1 1 74^ 
about  nine  o^clock,  the  wind  blowing  from  the  south  with  ^ 
fury  almost  beyond  conception,  a  iire  broke  out  before  the 
church  Rate,  by  whicb  three  small  houses  were  almost  burnt 
down.  While  tbe  citizens  were  there  employed  in  extin- 
goishing  the  flames,  the  sparks  and  ashes,  whirled  aloft  by 
the  violence  of  the  storm,  were  lodged  on  the  church;  and, 
by  the  force  of  the  wind,  insinuating  themselves  betweeit 
the  joints  of  the  lead,  settled  on  the  plftnks  which  were 
almost  rotten,  and  thus,  by  degrees,  the  heat  increasing. 
the  decay^ed  joists  were  set  on  nre ;  but  the  finely  painted 
ceiling  underneath,  and  the  lead  covering  above,  conceal- 
ed  the  flame.  Meantime,  the  three  small  houses  beinj 
pulled  down,  the  people  returned  home.    No  one  beinj 

^'  et  apprized  of  the  fire  in  the  church,  the  sheets  of  lea( 
egan,  by  degrees  to  melt;  and,  on  a  sudden,  the  flames 
jtist  appearing,  there  was  a  great  cry  in  tbe  church  yard^ 
•*  Alas !  alas  f  the  church  is  on  fire."  Many  of  the  laity  ran 
together  with  the  monks,  to  draw  water,  to  bring  axes,  to 
mount  ladders,  all  eager  to  succour  Christ  Church,  now  just  on 
the  point  of  destruction.  They  reached  tbe  roof,  but  behold ! 
all  was  filled  with  a  horrible  smoak  and  a  scorching  flame. 
In  despair,  therefore,  they  were  obliged  to  consult  their 
own  safety  by  retiring.  And  now,  the  joints  of  the  rafters 
being  consumed,  the  half-burnt  timbers  fell  into  the  choir; 
the  seats  of  the  monks  were  set  on  fire,  and  on  all  sides 
the  calamity  increased.  In  this  conflagration,  that  glorioui 
choir  made  a  wonderful  and  awful  appearance.  The  flames 
ascended  to  a  great  height,  and  the  pillars  of  tbe  church 
were  damaged  or  destroyed.    Great  nucrdiers  a.5^^U^d  \j;^  ^% 
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ornaments  of  the  church,  and  tore  down  the  palls  and  bang« 
ings,  some  to  steal,  others  to  preserve  them*  The  chests 
of  relics,  thrown  from  the  lofty  beam  upon  the  pavement^ 
tvere  brokeni  and  the  relics  scattered ;  but  lestthej 
should  be  eoiisumed,  they  were  collected  and  laid  upiiy 
the  brethren.  Some  there  were,  who,  inflamed  with  a 
flicked  and  diabolical  avarice,  saved  the  goods  of  the  church 
from  the  Are,  but  did  not  scruple  to  x^afry  them  away.  Thus 
the  house  of  God,  hitherto  delightful  like  a  paradise  of 
pleasure,  then  lay  contemptible  in  the  ashes  of  the  fire. 
The  people,  astonished,  and  in  a  manner  frantic  for  grief, 
tore  their  hair,  and  uttered  some  enormous  reproaches 
against  the  Lord  and  his  saints,  namely,  the  patrons  of  the; 
church.  Thefe  were  laymen,  as  well  as  monies,  who  would 
rather  hdfve  died  thstn  have  seen  the  church  of  God  so 
miserably  perish ;  for  not  only  the  choir,  but  also  the  in- 
firmary, with  St.  Mary's  Chapel^  and  sonoe  other  offices 
of  the  Court*,  were  reduced  to  ashes.  The  calamities  of 
Canterbury  were  no  less  lamentable  than  those  of  Jerusa- 
Icmi  of  old  nnder  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  Jeremiah. 
The  grief  and  distress  of  the  sons  of  the  church  were  so 
great,  that  no  one  can  conceive,  relate,  or  write  them;  but, 
to  relieve  their  miseries^  they  fixed  the  altar,  such  as  it  was, 
in  the  nave  of  the  church,  where  they  howled,  rather  ^hati 
jBung,  matins  and  vespers.  The  Patrons  of  the  church,  St. 
Dunstan  aud  St  Elphege,  were,  with  incredible  grief  and 
anguish,  taken  from  their  tombs,  and  placed,  as  decently 
as  possible,  in  the  nave  of  the  church,  at  the  altar  of  tlia 
£ofy  cross.  Meanwhile,  the  brethren  consulted  how,  and 
by  what  method,  the  ruined  church  might  be  repaired. 
Architects,  both  French  and  English,  were  therefore  assem- 
bled; but  they  disagreed  in  their  opinions;  some  undertook 
to  repair,  while  others,  on  tlie  contrary,  afKrmed  that  the 
whole  church  most  be  taken  down,,  if  the  monks  wished  to 
dwell  in  safety.  This,  though  true,  overwhelmed  them  with 
grief.  Among  the  architects  there  was  one  William  of  Sens, 
ft  man  of  great  abilities,  and  a  most  curious  workmaa  in 
Wood  and  stone.  Neglecting  the  rest,  him  they  chose  for 
the  undertaking.  Patiently,  thou gU  not  willingly,  they 
ugreed  to  take  down  the  ruined  choir.  Attention  was  given 
to  the  procuring  stones  from  abroad.  He  made  most 
ingenious  machines  for  loading  and  unloading  ship&>  £or 
drawing  the  niortar  and  stones.  He  delivered,  also,  to  the 
^i^sous  who  were  assembled,  models  foi  cutting  the  stone^;. 

*  ■  T  *  I      >■     I  ^  I"  '!'■    ■»      "  "       ■■■!■■  ■■■■nil         Ml         ■  I  I  I     I  ii^<>»  wmtmm^m^^m^m^m 
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iindi  in  like  manner,  he  made  many  other  preparations. 
The  choir,  therefore,  devoted  to  destruction,  was  taken 
down,  and  nothing  more  was  done  for  the  whole  first  year. 

...  In  the  year  ensuing,  Master  William  erected  four 
pillars,  two  on  each  side.  Winter  being  over,  he  placed 
two  more,  that  on  either  side  there  might  be  three  in  a  row; 
upon  which,  and  the  other  wall  of  the  aisles,  he  neatly 
turned  arches  and  a  vault;  that  is,  three  k?ys  on  each  side. 
By  the  key  I  mean  the  whole  roofj  as  the  key  placed  in  the 
middle  seems  to  close  and  strengthen  the  parts  on  ^ach  side. 
This  was  the  employment  of  the  second  year. 

In  the  third  year,  he  placed  two  pillars  on  each  side,  the 
two  last  of  which  he  decorated  with  marble  columns;  and, 
because  the  choir  and  the  crosses  were  there  to  meet,  he 
made  them  the  principal.  On  them  key-'Stones  being 
placed,  and  an  arch  turned,  from  the  great  tower  as  far  as 
the  before-mentioned  pillars,  that  is,  as  far  as  the  cross, 
be  introduced  in  the  lower  cloys ter  several  marble  columns; 
above  which  he  made  another  cloyster  of  different  materials, 
and  upper  windows ;  after  that,  three  keys  of  a  great  arch, 
namely,  from  the  lower  to  the  crosses:  all  which  seemed 
to  us,  and  to  every  one,  inimitable,  and  in  the  highest 
de^^e  praiseworthy. 

Thus  the  third  year  ended,  and  the  fourth  began ;  in  th^ 
summer  of  which,  beginning  at  the  cross,  he  erected  ten 
pillars,  that  is,  five  on  each  side.  Adorning  the  two  first, 
opposite  to  the  two  others,  with  marble  columns,  he  made 
them  the  principal.  On  those  ten  he  placed  arches  and 
vaults.  Both  the  cloysters  and  the  upper  windows  being 
finished,  while  he  was  preparing  his  machines  for  tuminff 
the  great  arch,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  year,  the  scaifold 
on  a  sudden  gave  way,  and  he  came  to  the  ground  from  the 
height  of  the  crown  of  the  upper  arch,  which  is  fifty 
feet.  Being  grievously  bruised,  he  was  utterly  unable  to 
attend  to  the  work.  No  one  but  himself,  received  the  least 
hurt.  Either  the  vengeance  of  God,  or  the  envy  of  the 
Devil,  wreaked  itself  on  him  alone.  Master  William,  being 
thus  hurt,  entrusted  the  completion  of  the  work  to  a  cer- 
tain ingenious  monk  who  was  overseer  of  the  rough  masons; 
which  occasioned  him  much  envy  and  ill- will.  The  archie 
tect,  nevertheless,  lying  in  bed,  gave  orders  what  was  first^ 
and  what  last,  to  be  done.  A  roof,  therefore,  was  made  be* 
tween  the  four  principal  pillars;  at  the  key  of  which  rod^ 
the  choir  and  the  crosses  seem,  in  a  utanner,  to  meet.  Two 
roofs,  also,  one  on  each  side,  were  made  before  winter; 
but  the  weather,  being  extremely  ta\i\^^>  \NQ\Ad  u<:^v  ^ni^^t 
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more  to  b^  done.  In  the  fourth  year  there  was  a^  eclipse 
of  the  sun  on  the  6th  of  Septemoeri  at  six  o^olock^  a  few 
months  before  the  architect's  accident.  At  length,  finding 
no  benefit  from  the  skill  and  attention  of  his  surgeons,  he 

fave  up  the  work,  and,  crossing  the  sea  went  home  to^ 
ranee. 

In  the  summer  of  the  fifth  yeari  another  William^  an 
Englishman,  succeeded  the  first  William  in  the  care  of  tho 
Work ;  a  man  of  a  diminutive  stature,  but  in  various  ways 
extremely- ingenious  and  honel^t  He  finished  both  the 
north  and  the  south  cross,  and  turned  the  roof  which  is 
Over  the  high  altar,  which,  when  every  thing  was  prepared, 
could  not  be  done  the  year  beftire^  on  account  of  the  rains. 
At  the  east  end,  also^  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  cbapel 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  where  St.  Thomas  first  solemnized 
mass,  and  used  to  indulge  biHiself  in  tears  and  prayers,  nt 
the  undercroft  of  which  he  had  been  so  many  yeais  buried, 
where  GOD,  through  his  merits^  wrought  many  teiracles^ 
where  rich  ami  poor,  kings  and  prince^  worshipped  him, 
from  whence  the  sound  of  his  praise  went  forth  into  all  the 
world.  In  digging  this  founoation.  Master  William  waa 
obliged  to  take  out  the  bones  of  several  holy  monks,  which, 
being  carefully  collected,  were  re-interred  in  a  large  trench, 
in  the  angle  between  the  chapel  and  the  it)firmary  towards 
the  south.  This -done,  and  tne  foundation  of  the  outer  wall 
being  made  extremely  strong  of  stone  and  mortar,  he  built 
the  wall  of  the  undercroft  as  high  as  the  bases  of  the  win- 
dows. This  was  the  business  of  the  fifth  ]fear,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth ;  but  the  spring  of  this  now  approach-* 
log,  and  the  season  of  working  beto^  at  hand,  the  monka 
were  inflamed  with  a  most  ea^er  desire  to  prepare  the 
choir^  so  that  the^  might  enter  it  at  the  next  Easter.  The 
architect  used  his  utmost  effort  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  the 
convent  He  also  built  the  three  altars  of  the  chancel. 
He  carefully  prepared  a  place  of  rest  for  St  Duastan^ 
and  St.  Elpbegef.  A  wooden  wall,  too,  for  keeping  out 
the  weather,  was  placed  across  the  east  end,  between  the 
last  pillars  but  one,  containing  three  windows.  They  wera 
desirous  to  center  the  choir,  though  with  ereat  labour  and 
too  much  haste  it  was  scarcely  prepared,  on  Easier  Eve* 
But  because  c^very  thing  that  was  to  be  done  on  that  8id>batb 
day,  could  not,  on  account  of  that  solemnity,  be  fully 
xione,  in  a  proper,  decent  manner,  it  was  necessary  that 
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tlie  bdy  fitthers,  our  patrons,  St.  Dunitan  and  St.  £lphege» 
tiie  felfow-exiles  of  the  monks,  should  be  removed  oefore 
that  day  into  the  new  choir.  Prior  Alan,  therefore,  taking 
iirMi  him  nine  brethren  of  the  church  on  whom  be  could 
ipety^  iest  there  should  be  any  disturbance  or  inconTeni- 
iBnce,  went  one  night  to  the  tombs  of  the  Saints,  and.  looking 
the  dootv  of  die  church,  gave  directions  to  take  Abmn  f/^t 
flluine  which  surroundisd  them.  The  monks  and  the  servafHs 
jpf  the  oburchi  in  obedience  tp  the  comniandsx>f  the  prior, 
took  down  that  structure,  opened  the  stone  coffins  of  thos0 
jUats,  and  todc  out  their  relics,  9nd  carried  them  into  the 
Vestry.  Tsi(itig  out  also  the  vestments  in  which  they  were 
^flapped,  by  length  of  time  in  a  great  measure  decayed, 
they  eoverra  them  with  more  decent  palls,  and  bound  them 
whh  lasen  ffirdles.  The  Saints  thus  prepared  were  carrie^l 
to  their  almrs,  and  placed  in  wooden  coffins,  inclosed  in 
lead.  The  coffins,  also,  strongly  bound  with  iron  hoops, 
'Wers  secured  with  stone  tombs,  soldered  in  molten  lead*^ 
<Queieii  Edivaf )  also,  who,  after  the  fire,  was  placed  under 
the  altar  of  tt)e  holy  cross,  was  in  like  manner  carried  into 
the  vestry..  These  things  were  transacted  on  the  Thursday 
before  Easter,  namely,  on  the  17th  day  of  April* 

Nesxt  day,  when  this  translation  of  mt  Saints  came  tothe 
Itnowledge  of  the  whole  convent,  they  were  greatly  surprifT*' 
ed  and  oiisaded,  as  this  was  presumptuously  dope  witnont 
the  concurrence  of  the  convent;  for  they  had  proposed  (as 
•was  proper)  to  tre^nslate  these  fathers  with  great  and  devout 
eolemuity,  lliey  therefore  summoned  the  prior,  and  those 
who  were  with  bim,  before  the  veneraUe  Richard  Arch* 
l»ish(^  of  Canterbury,  on  account  of  the  injury  presumptu- 
ously oflFered  to  them  and  to  the  holy  patrons  of  the  church, 
flatters  were  carried  to  such  a  length,  that  both  the  prior 
and  t^ose  who  were  with  him  were  very  near  bein^  obliged 
to  resign  their  officres;  but,  by  the  mediation  of  the  Arch^ 
^hop  and  otiier  persons  of  conseouence,  a  proper  satjsfac- 
.tion  and  submission  being  previously  made,  tne  con-vent  was 
prevailed  upon  to  forgive  tnem.  Harmony,  therefore,  being 
irestored  between  the  prior  and  the  convent  on  the  holy 
Sabbath,  the  Archbishop,  in  his  cope  and  mitre,  wept  at 


*  Iki  flei^ry  tbc  Vllth's  reign  (150^)  f^vt  hundred  and  twentv  yean  aiUr 

Pufi»UD*8  deaUi,  on  a  pretence  that  he  lay  atOlastonbury,  Atcbbithap  W^r  • 

ham  had  his  tomb  opened,  and  his  body  was  fonnd  just  as  Oervase  ber  i 

-^cschribes  ft.     His  skull  was  then  set  in  silver,  and  prcserred  as  a  re(|c^    T^ : 
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the  head  of  the  conTent  in  their  surplices,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  church,  to  the  new  altar,  and,  having  blessed 
it,  he  with  a  hymn  entered  the  new  choir.  Coming  to  that 
part  of  the  church  which  is  opposite  to  the  mart}'rdom 
of  St.  Thomas,  he  took  from  one  of  the  monks  the  pyx, 
with  the  eucharist  which  used  to  hang  over  the  hieh  altar, 
\fbich  the  Arcbbishop  with  great  reverence  carried  to  the 
high  altar  of  the  new  choir.  Ti>e  other  offices  of  that  fes« 
tival  were,  as  is  usual  on  that  day,  solemnly  and  devoutly 
performed.  This  being  over,  the  mitred  prelate  standing 
at  the  altar,  the  bells  ringing,  began  Te  Deum.  The  con- 
vent with  great  joy  of  heart  joining  in  the  hymn,  praised 
GOD  for  the  benents  conferred,  with  shouting  hearts  and 
voices,  together  with  grateful  tears.  The  convent  was  by 
the  flames  expelled  from  the  choir,  like  Adam  out  of  para- 
dise, in  the  year  of  GOD's  word  1174,  in  the  month  of 
September,  on  the  5th  day  of  the  month,  about  nine 
o*clock.  The  conyent  remained  in  the  nave  of  the  church 
five  years,  seven  months,  thirteen  di^ys.  It  returned  into 
the  new  choir  in  the  year  of  grace  1 180,  in  the  month  of 
April,  qn  the  nineteenth  day  of  the  month,  about  nine 
o'clock,  on  Easter  Eve. 

Our  architect  had  built,  without  the  choir,  four  altars, 
where  the  bodies  of  the  holy  Archbishops  were  replaced 
as  they  were  of  old,  as  has  been  mentioned  above:  at  the 
altar  of  St  Martin,  Living*,  and  Wilfred;  at  the  altar  of 
St.  Stephen,  Athelardf,  and  Cuthbert;  in  the  south  cross, 
at  the  altar  of  St  John,  Elfric^,  and  Ethelgar;  at  the  altar 
of  St.  Gregory,  Bregewin||,  and  Phlegemun(L  Queen  Ediva 
also,  who  before  the  fire,  had  lain  almost  in  the  middle  of 
the  south  cross,  in  a  gilt  coffin,  was  re*interred  at  the 
altar  of  St  Martin,  uncler  the  coffin  of  Jiving.  Besides 
this,  in  the  same  summer,  that  is,  of  the  sixth  year,  the 
outer  wall  rouud  the  chapel  of  St  Thomas,  begun  before 
the  preceding  winter,  was  built  as  high  as  the  spring  of  the 
arch.  The  architect  had  begun  a  tower  on  the  east  side, 
as  it  were,  without  the  circuit  of  the  wall,  whose  lower 
arch  was  finished  before  winter.  The  chapel,  too,  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  which  was  mentioned  above,  was  pulled  down 


*  Archbishop  Liv)ng  died  in   lO'iO,   Wilfred  in   831.     The  altars  of  St 
'  Miirtin  and  St.  Stephen  were  in  the  upper  north  aisle.     £. 
f  Aiht  lard  died  in  893,  Cuthbert  in  758.     E. 

\  Elfric  died  in   lOOJ,  Ethelgar  in  989.     The  altars  of  St.  John  and  SU 
Gregory  were  in  the  npper  south  aisle.     £, 

jl  Uregewin  died  in  162^  Phlegemund  in  923.    £• 
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to  4be  grottiid,  bliving  hitherto  remained  entice,  out  of  re^ 
irerence  to  St.  Thomas,  who  lay  ia  its  undercroft.  Tbm' 
bodies  also  of  the  saints,  which  had  lain  in  the  upper  part 
of  it,  were  translated  to  other  places;  but,  lest  the  remem-^ 
bvmnce  of  what  was  done  at  their  translation  should  be  lost, 
a  brief  account  shall  be  given  of  it.  On  the  25th  of  July, 
the  altar  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  broken,  and  of  it  wvm 
formed  an  altar  of  St.  John  the  apostle.  This  I  mentions 
lest  the  memory  of  this  sacred  stone  should  perish,  because 
9pon  it  St.  Thomas  sung  his  first  mass,  and  afterwards 
frequently  performed  divine  service  there.  The  shrines  too, 
which  were  built  up  behind  the  altar,  were  taken  down,  io 
which  it  is  said,  St.  Odo^  and  St  Wilfredf  had  a  long  time 
Iain.  7*hese  saints,  therefore,  taken  up  in  their  leaden 
coffins,  were  carried  into  the  choir.  St.  Odo  was  placed  in 
his  coffin  under  that  of  St.  Dunstan,  and  St.  Wilfred  under 
thatof  St  Elphege.  Archbishop  Lanfranc^  was  found  in. 
a  very  weighty  sheet  of  lead,  in  which  he  had  lain  from  the 
firstday  of  his  interment,  his  limbs  untouched,  mitred,  and 
pinned,  to  that  hour,  namely,  sixty-nine  years  and  some 
months.  He  was  carried  into  the  vestry,  and  replaced  in 
his  lead,  tiil  it  was  generally  agreed  what  was  proper  to  bo 
done  with  so  considerable  a  father.  When  the  tomb  of 
Archbishop  Theobald  II,  which  was  constructed  of  marble^ 
was  ofiened,  and  the  stone  coffin  discovered,  the  monks 
who  were  present,  thinking  that  he  was  reduced  to  dust; 
ordered  wine  und  water  to  be  brought,  to  wash  bis  bones; 
but  the  upper  stone  of  the  coffin  being  removed,  he  ap« 
peared  perfect  and  stiff*,  adhering  together  by  the  bones  and 
nerves,  and  a  small  degree  of  skin  and  flesh.  The  specta- 
tors were  surprised,  and,  placing  him  on  the  bier,  thus 
carried  him  into  the  vestry  to  Lanfranc,  that  the  convent 
might  determine  what  was  proper  to  be  done  with  them 
ilQth.  Meanwhile  the  story  was  divulged  abroad,  and 
many,  on  account  of  his  unusual  preservation,  stiled  him  St 
Theobald.  He  was  shewn  to  several,  who  were  desirous^  to 
see  him,  by  whom  the  account  was  transmitted  toothers, 
He  was  taken  out  of  his  tonib,  bis  corpse  uncqrrupted,  his 
lineq  garnients  entire,  in  the  uiqeteenrh  ^ear  after  nis  death* 
By  »tbe  onder  of  the  convent  he  was  buned  bi^fore  the  aliar 


■*^ 


*  Odo  died  in  958,    B. 

f  Tbe  body  of  Wilffcd,  Archbishop  of  York,  wa^  brought  from  RippooL 
by  Archbiibop  Odo.  He  died  in  710.     K 

{LaofrADC  died  in  1089.     £. 
Xh^bmlddicd  JD  U61.     1. 
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of  St  Mary^,  in  the  nitveof  the  dmrcht  in  a  kadeo  dieili 
the  place  vfhidk  he  desired  in  his  life-time.     A  ADarUe 
tomby  as  there  was  before^  was  also  placed  over  bina.    Lu- 
franci  as  I  sttd  abovei  was  taken  out  of  his  coflbi  in  the 
aheet  of  lead  in  which  be  had  lain  untouched  from  the  day 
be  was  first  buried  to  that  hour,  namely  sixtv-nine  yeafa; 
on  which  account,  even  his  bones  much  decajred  were 
ahnott  all  reduced  to  dust :   for  the  length  of  time,   the 
moisture  of  the  dothes,  the  natural  coldness  of  the  lead^ 
and,  above  all,  the  transitory  condition  of  mortality,  bad 
occasioned  this  decay.    However,  the  larger  bones,  col- 
lected  with  the  other  dust,  were  re-interred,  in  a  leaden 
coffin,  at  the  altar  of  St.  Martin.    The  two  Archbiabopa 
aUo,  who  lay  in  the  undercroft,  on  the  right  and  left  of  ot; 
Thomas,  were  taken  up,  and  were  placed  for  a  time  in 
leaden  coffins,  under  the  altar  of  St.  Mary,  in  the  undercrofL 
The  translations  of  these  fathers  being  thus  perfonned» 
that  chapel,  with  its  undercroft,  was  pulled  down  to  the 
ground :   St.  Thomas  alone  reserved  his  translation  till  hia 
chapel  was  finishedf.    In  the  mean  time,  a  wooden  chapel 
proper  enough  for  the  time  and  place,  was  prepared  over 
and  round  his  tomb ;  without  whose  walls,  we  fbundatioa 
being  laid  of  stone  and  mortar,  eight  pillars  of  the  new 
undercroft,   with  their  capitals,  were  nnished.    The  ar- 
chitect prudently  opened  an  entrance  from  the  old  under* 
croft  into  the  new  one.    With  these  works  the  sixth  year 
ended,  and  the  seventh  began ;  but,  before  I  pursue  the 
business  of  this  seventh  year,  I  think  it  not  improper  to 
jenlarge  upon  some  tkin&;s  that  have  been  mentioned,  and 
to  add  others,    which  through  negligence  were  forgotten^ 
or  for  the  sake  of  brevity  omitted.   It  was  said  above,  that^ 
after  the  fire,  almost  all  the  old  choir  vras  taken  down,  and 
that  it  was  changed  into  a  new  and  more  magnificent  form. 
I  will  now  relate  what  was  the  diflSerence.    The  form  of  the 
pillars,  both  old  and  new^  is  the  same,  and  the  tUckoeas 
the  same,  but  the  height  diiferent;  for  the  new  piliavs  are 
lengthened  almost  twelve  feet.    In  the  old  capitals  the 
workmanship  was  plain ;  in  the  new  the  sculpture  is  exceU 
lent   There  was  no  marble  column;  here  are  many.    There^ 
in  the  circuit  without  the  choir,  the  vaults  axe  piaio  ^  faere^ 


*  St.  Mar3r'8  altar  was  at  the  east  end  of  the  uoith  aiale.  K 
•f  This  was  in  1220,  when  this  pretended  saint  was  translated  fitMn  the  un- 
dercroft to  his  shrine,  with  great  pomp,  the  Kin^;,  Archbishop,  ac.  atteadinr. 
The  offerings  that  were  made  at  his  shrioc  enabled  the  monks  to  rebuild  their 
church  with  such  ma^nilicence.  £, 
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thejr  «fe  ardiM  alid  studded.    Th^re  the  wall,  ranged  cm 
fHlIars^  separated  tlie  crosses  from  the  choir;   but  here^ 
wkbout  any  intenral,  the  crosses,  divided  from  the  cbpir, 
seem  to  meet  in  one  key,  fixed  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
aroh^  which  rests  on  the  four  principsl  pillars.    There,  was 
a  wooden  ceiling,  adorned  with  excellent  painting ;  here,  aft 
arch  neatly  formed  of  light  sandstone.  There,  was  one  bal« 
lustrade ;  here,  are  two  in  the  choir,  and  one  in  the  aisle  of  the 
church.    All  which  will  be  much  moie  easily  understood  by 
seeing  than  by  hearing.    But  it  should  be  known,  that  the 
neyr  buiUiog  is -as  much  higher  than  the  .old,  as  the  upper 
windows  bou  of  the  body  of  the  choir  awd  of  its  side  exceed 
in  height  the  marble  arcade.    But  lest  it  should  hereafter 
be  asked,  why  the  great  breadth  of  the  choir  near  the  tower 
is  so  mudi  reduced  at  the  top  of  the  chi;^rch,  I  think  it  not 
improper  to  mendon  the  reasons.    One  of  which  is,  tliat 
the  two  towers,   namely  St.  Ansdm's  and  St.  Andrew's, 
formerly  phK^ed  in  a  circle  on  each  side  of  the  church,  pre- 
vented the  breadth  of  the  choir  from  proceedilig  in  a  strai^t 
line.    Another  reason  is,  that  it  was  judicious  and  useful, 
to  place  the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas  at  the  head  of  the  church, 
where  was  the  chapelt  the IMy  TriiHty,  which  was  much 
narrower  than  the  choir.  The  architect,  therefore,'QOt  willing 
to  lose  these  towers,  but  not  able  to  remove  them  entire, 
formed  that  breadth  of  the  choir,  as  far  as  the  cbnfiiies  of 
those  towers,  in  a  straight  line.    Afterwards,  by  degrees^ 
acvoiding  the  towers  on  bbth  sides,  and  yet  preserving  the 
breadth  of  that  passage  which  is  witbont  the  choir  as  mnch 
as  possible,  on  account  of  the  processions  which  were  fre- 
C|aently  to  be  made  there,  he  narrowed  bis  work  with  a 
gradual  obtiqaity,   so  as  neatly  to  contract  it  gver  against 
the  altar,  and,  from  thence,  as  far  as  the  third  |Mtlar,  to 
reduce  it  to  the  breadth  of  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
After  that,  four  pillars  of  the  same  diameter,  but  of  a  differ- 
est  form,  were  placed  on  both  sides.    After  them,  four 
4Mliers  were  placed  circularly,  at  which  the  new  work  met. 
This  is  the  situation  of  the  pillars.    But  the  outer  circuit  of 
the  wall,  proceeding  from  the  above-tnentioned  towers 
first  goes  in  a  right  Tine,  then  bends  in  a  curve,  and  thus 
both  walls  meet  at  the  round  tower,  and  there  are  finished. 
All  xiktse  things  may  much  more  clearly  and  more  agreeably 
be  seen  by  the  eye,  than  explained  by  speaking  or  writing. 
But  they  are  mentioned,  that  the  difterence  of  the  new 
work  and  the  old  may  be  distinguished.     Let  us  now  ob*^ 
serve  more  attentively  what  or  how  much  work  our  masons 
completed  in  this  seventh  year  after  the  fire.    To  be  brieft 
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iir  the  ^einentli  year,  the  new  undei^croft,  elegant  enoygfa^ 
was  finished,  and,  opon  it,  the  outer  walls  of  the  aisles,  as 
high  as  the  marble  capitals;  bat  the  architect  neither  could 
nor  would  turn  the  windows,  on  account  of  tlie  approach* 
kq;-  rains^  nor  place  the  inner  pillars.  With  this  the  se- 
Tenth  year  ended,  and  the  eighth  be^an.  In  this  eighth  year 
the  architect  placed  eig^ht  inner  pillars,  and  turned  the 
ardies  and  the  vault,  with  the  windows,  circularly.  He 
raised  also  the  tower  as  high  as  the  basis  of  the  upper  win^ 
dows  under  the  -arch.  The  ninth  year,  the  work  was 
suspended  for  want  of  money.  In  the  tenth  year,  the  upper 
windows  of  the  toiwer  were  finished  with  the  arch ;  upon 
the  pillEurs  also  the  upper  and  lower  bailustradey  with  the 
windows  and  the  larger  arch :  the  upper  roof  too,  where 
the  cross  is  raised,  and  the  roof  of  toe  aisles,  as  far  as  to 
ibe  laying  of  the  lead.  The  tower  also  was  all  covered  in, 
Ikod  many  other  things  were  done  this  yev.-— in  this  year 
also.  (11 84)  Baldwin,  Bishop  of  Worcester^  vfif  traqslatec) 
|o  the  see  of  Can^^ury^  Dec.  1&, 

1772,  JuT^,  Jufyt  August. 


UEXL  Conjectures  as  to  the  time  of  ^^riding  Pari^be?* 

Ma.  UrbaKi 

Our  celebrated  l^istonan,  Mr.  Hui|ie,  in  bis  first  voL  pw 
76,  edition  of  1767,  tells  iis,  tliat  parbhes  were  instiiuted 
in  £ngl^n4  l\y  Honorius,  the  fifth  ArchbishQp  of  Canter-» 
bury  ^  by  which  be  ineans  tlve  present  eccl^s^istical  divisions 
c|f  dioceses,  committect  tq  tiie  c^re  of  tl^e  infericMr  Qlergy* 
This  opinion,  though  countenanced  by  n^adPY  leiirat^ 
writers,  is  very  prpbieiuatical,  if  not  entirely  hilse,  and 
seems  to  have  heei^  deduced  from  the  e<)uivocal  siffmfir 
cation  of  the  Mford  part^^^ia^  wl\icb  anciently  meant  a  biuiopr 
ric,  or  dioces^,  as  ^elt  s^  a  less  parish.  Thus,  Bede,  Hist^ 
Eccles.  Kib.  iiL  cap.  7,  say^  tbat  Cenwalchus,  King  of  the 
\ye^t. Saxons,  ^.'  divisit  provinciam  in  duas  p^rocbias,"  wheoi 
be  made  XVinct^estei:  an  epi^opal  see,  which  he  took  out  of 
the  dioces^eof  Dorchester:  and,  in  the  council  of  Hereford, 
held  under  J\rchbisbop  Theodore,  ther^  is  ^bis.  canpn, 
**-  Ut  nullus  episcoporum  parocUiam  alterius  inv^d^t,  sed 
contentus  sit  gubernatione  credits)  sibi  piebis/'  Florence 
of  Mforcester,    at  the  year  680,    says,    that  "Merciorum 

Erovincia  in  miinc^ue  psMtochi^as  est  divisa,'  that  is  into  five 
ishoiiricsy.  This. opinion^  that  lioiKinu^  div^ed  Epglaud. 
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into  parishes,  is  thus  related  by  Josceliif,  in  his  lives  of  tlie 
A^rchbisbops  of  Canteibury ;  ^*  Ndqne  solum  episccipos  tan- 
quam  superiores  turrium  custodes  ecclesiat  superitpposptt, 
Be4  etiaih  provinciam  suam  priinus  in  parocbias  divid^n^ 
iiiferiores  ministros  ordinavit,*'  If  the  author  means  here 
the  limits  assigned  to  the  clergy,  whom  the  bishop,  at  stated 
times  sent  from  his  t:atbedrai  to  preach  wttliin  the  bomids 
of  his  diocese,  then  Hooorius  was  not  the  first  that  made 
thi9  division  of.  them.  .  These  parocbiitj  or  circuits  of 
preaching,  which  the  Bishop  appointed  to  his  clergy,  whQ 
usually  resided  %vith  him  at  his  cathedral,  were  almost  as  ok{ 
as  bbhoprics,  and  were  certainly  coeval  with  churches, 
which,  it  is  plain,  were  erected  in  England  before  the 
time  of  Honorius.  If  parockut  be  supposed  to  mean 
the  limits  of  parishes,  as  they  ar^  now  oounded,  both 
in  regard  of  tne  revenue,  and  the  residence  and  function 
of  the  incumbent,  this  is  plainly  repugnant  both  to  the 
community  of  ecclesiasticat  revenues,  and  the.  manner  of 
the  bishop  and  his  clergy  living  together,  which,  as  appears 
from  Bede,  continued  in  England  after  the  death  of  Hono^ 
rius.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  properly  said,  that  Jionoriui 
was  the  first  under  whom  this  province  was  divided  into 
such parochiit^  or  bishoprics;  because,  except  Canterburyt 
London,  and  Rochester,  which  were  ifounded  nearly  at  tM 
same  time,  there  were  no  •other  episcopal  sees  in  his  pro¥ 
vince,  till,  under  him,  Birinus  was  made  first  bishop  ot  tbe 
West  Saxons,  and  Felix  appointed  first  bbhop  of  the  East 
Angles.  The  erecting  these  two  sees,  of  which  there  had 
been  no  example  in  the  province  of  Canterbury  firom  the 
death  of  Augustine  till  the  time  pf  Honorius,  was  probably 
the  cause  why  Honorius  is  said  to  have  first  divided  his  pro? 
yince  into  parishes.  And,  indeed,  if  we  were  to  suppose^ 
that  he  first  instituted  parishes,  according  to  the  modenn 
acceptation  of  the  word,  this  regulation  could  not  be  ex* 
tended  to  many  of  those  parts  of  the  kingdom  which  are 
now  included  in  the  province  of  Canterbury.  For  exaiinple, 
Christianity  was  not  received  in  the  kingdom  of  Sussex  ttU 
the  year  679,  when  that  small  kingdom  was  first  converted 
by  Wilfred,  the  first  Bishop  of  SeTsey* 

I  am  yours, 

Newport^  Shropshire  J  Jult/ 3,  1112.  S.  W. 

1772,  Jtdt/. 
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4  !•  (hifsdry  M$ervatums  on  Simameif  deduced /rwn  Nrntn 

ef  Placet, 


Mr.  Camden  will  inferm  3^00,  tn  liu  ^'  EemmiBS  ctmcening 
Briuin^*'  that  alan^  psn  of  our  Suiwmei  4tt«  borrowed  firooi 
nanteaof  places.  AtiSnrBtthey  were  written,  RebertdeHmrisea^ 
idmkcmf  a  Wood  at  Mi  fFood  (whence  onr  names  of  fVoad^ni 
Atwood)  Richofd  de  Grmfesend^  &c.  In  pnxsees  of  time,  the 
preposition^  or  connecting  paitiole,  was  dropt,  for  the  sdte 
of  currency  and  expedition,  boihin  speaking  and  writing; 
amd  hence  there  has  arisen  a  degree  of  obscnrity  in  respect 
of  this  apeeiea  of  Simames ;  for,  as  these  additional  distinc* 
lions  were  sometimes  taken  from  obscure  Tillages,  (obseuvt 
«t  leaat  now)  and  known  but  to  few,  the  origniM  of  the 
names  of  many  persons  is  grown  to  be  rery  intricalse,  and^ 
indeed,  ^ntir^y  unknown  to  thoae  who  are  not  attentive  U 
diis  mode  of  dferivation.  The  fbilowing  short  list  of  8ir^ 
names  deduced  from  namai  of  pkieei^  {short  indeed,  being 
only  intended  a$  a  specimen^  and  containing  only  a  few  in 
tmch  lettier  of  the  ^habet)  will  be  abondandy  snAoieni^ 
both  to  eaqpilain  my  tneamng,  and  to  shew,  that  certain  dl 
tmr  Simames,  in  appearance  tery  singular,  and  even  nn^ 
ronthy  have,  neTeitbeless,  a  most  natural  and  easy  original, 
and  also  very  obvious  to  those  who  hampen  to  live  near,  or 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  names  of,  the  respective  pAates. 

It  is  pomMe,  indeed,  that,  in  here  and  there  an  inatamce, 
Ybevini^may  take  ks  name  from  the  proprietor,  quite 
contimry  «o  the  position  laid  down  above  ;  but  this,  i  apfm^ 
jiend,  nappens  very  rardy,  the  names  of  the  owners  bein|; 
Mually  conjoined  with  Uiat  of  the  village,  being  sometimes 
p^refixed,  and  sometimes  postponed,  as  Monks  Mi$ioim^, 
\^evfport  Pugnely  ICe. 

I  observe,  again,  that  some  of  our  Simames  or  Skmames 
<(for  the  word  is  written  both  ways)  are  taken  from  niaees 
abroad,  Petxy^  DamerSf  Daws^  S(c.  others  (tkougti  not 
many)  from  villages  in  Scotland  or  Ireland^  which,  never-* 
theless,  are  now  oecome  right  and  legitimate  English  Sir- 
names  ;  but  these  I  do  not  concern  myself  with  at  present, 
intending  the  list  shall  extend  only  to  E^iglish  towns  an4 
villages. 

It  may  be  observed,  lastly,  that,  in  all  probability,'  the 
stocks  of  such  iltmilies  as  are  denominated  from  placesj^ 
were  all  once  formeirly  growing  at  the  respective  places 
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Bam^  lll^  beiff;  tnd,  consequents^,  dut  miob 

\  spntBg^MgimUy  ftttm  thence.  > 

Here  folkmn  our  short  list 

ff  Nott 
f,  Yorksh. 
9  Staff. 
;ton,  York* 
5,  Yort 
>y,  Cumb. 
by,  Leic. 
pb^  Staff. 
)r4  Staff. 
am,  l^nc. 

York, 

distop,  $u(r. 
iOf  passim.* 
Leic. 
^  York, 
rtb^  Surry. 
)ndley,  Cbesh. 
,  Chesh. 
ft  Nbrthamp. 
»  passim. 

Cumb. 
[lassim, 
,  Vork. 
Dev. 
r,  York 
mf  Bucks^ 
passim. 
>y,  Leic. 
0,  Kent, 
passim, 
irly.  Lane, 
ill,  Staff. 

ston^ugh,  North, 
iham,  Worct 
toOt  Dorset, 
a,  Middlesex, 
lie,  Lana 
Essex. 
'f  Sussex* 
.  passim. 


Grafton,  passim^ 
Gresham,  Nor& 
Hastings,  Suss. 
Holland,  Lincoln. 
Heath,  York. 
Horsemondon^  Sent 
Hawkes worth,  Nott. 
Hooker,  Lane 
Ince,  Chesh. 
Islip,  Oxon.  , 
Ingleby,  Line 
Irby,  Line. 
Inglefield,  Bexk%   . 
Ireton,  Derbysh. 
Kirby,  passim. 
Keulewell,  York. 
Kenton,  Middlesex* 
Kennet,  Wilta. 
Ketleby,  Line 
Kimber,  Bucksu 
Leak,  Nott 
Layland^  Lane 
Lydgate,  Suff, 
Luinley,  Durham. 
Ladbrc^e,  Warw. 
Lee,  passim. 
Milton,  passim. 
Middleton,  passinv 
Markbam,  Nott 
Mus^rave,  Westm^ 
Manoy,  Line 
Mareh,  passim. 
Norton,  passim. 
New^ton,  passim* 
Newboid,  passim. 
Newdigate,  Surry. 
Newnham,  Gloc. 
Narborough,  Norf. 
Otley,  York. 
Oldham,  Lane. 


mmgmm 


B.  Passim  U  hen;  used  f^enetally,  to  signiff  that  the  nAuie  is  com* 

lit  COIUttlM. 


Ofbilcttftoi^  Lane. 
Ogletborp,  York. 
Oflev,  Suif. 
Okeiey»  passim. 
Pinchbeck,  Line. 
Pftckington,  Leic. 
Pickering,  York. 
P^ulety  boot. 
PbyntoD,  Chesh. 
Pelham,  Hert* 
Rnssel,  Wore, 
Raleigh,  Essest* 
RatcliiFe,  Lane. 
Radford,  Warw. 
Radley,  Berks; 
Ramsey,  Essex. 
Stanhope,  Dorh. 
Skelton,  passim. 
StilUngfleet,  York. 
Slttkefy,  Hunt. 

lam^  Sir, 

1772,  March* 


'  Shenstone;  ^taC 
Sutton,  passim. 
Tbomhill,  York. 
Thornton,  York. 
Thoresby,  York. 
Trevor,  Wales. 
Tatton,  Chesh. 
Tylney,  Nott. 
Vernon,  Chesh. 
Upton,  passim. 
Urswick,  Lane. 
Whitgift,  York. 
Walpole,  Norf. 
Wintringham,'  Ltn6. 
Wentworth,  Yotk. 
Willoughby,  Lihc. 
Windham,  Norf. 
Yalden,  Kent. 
Yardly,  Hertf. 
Yarborough,  Lincoln. 

your  humble  Servant^ 

T.  Row. 


§  2.  Origin  cf  Sirtumus farther  illustrated. 
Mr.  Urbak^ 

I  AM  now  going  to  point  out  to  you  another  fruitful  source 
of  our  present  English  Sirnames,  v\t.  of  Christian  names 
converted,  by  the  omission  of  Filiuslhe  Latiriy  and  Fit% 
the  Fraichy  into  common  Sirnames.  These  are,  properly,, 
f^hat  the  Greeks  and  Romans  called  Patronyrhicsi ;  at  leasC 
they  possess  much  of  the  nature  of  them  :  and  there  are  some 
of  them  very  singular  and  uncouth  to  us  at  this  day,  inso- 
much that  many  are  really  at  a  loss  for  the  original,  and  the 
etymology,  of  such  grotesque  appellations  as  Godscalcfa, 
Bagot,  Thurstan^  &c.  The  Saxons,  our  ancestors,  made 
little  use  of  Scripture  names,  John^  Thomas^  Kc.  so  that 
their  Christian  names  are  eictremely  numerous,  much  more 
so  than  purs ;  and  they  seldom  called  a  son  by  the  name  of 
his  father,  which  was  a  right  measure,  as  it  prevented  con* 
fusion  of  persons  in  many  cases.  Godwin,  Earl  of  Kent, 
had  six,  or,  according  to  some  authors,  seven  sons,  and 
yet  not  one  of  them  bore  his  name.  This  circumstance, 
agttin^  occasioned  a  further  variety  of  names  amongst  tbemr 
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IfHe^fiext  ob^emtton  is,  ^ml,  in  regafd  to  die  diffcreEce  bC 
«r|h«gnpbj^,  somepemom  writipg  iSumame^  aini  others 
Siffiame^  ifaey  «re  both  ri^ht,  though  iiot  in  tb«  iajne  re- 
Meet*  Ir  ahftli  explain  this  in  few.  words :  those  who  write 
the  id-m  SurnaM^e^  allege,  and  they  have  reason,  that  this 
tmaoi  from  the.  Fretkdi  oiurfMwt^,  must  be  the  ti^ie  ortho<« 
grapi^  ; '  because  this  distinguishing  name,  whiob  became 
perfectly  necessary  after  the  use  of  Scripture  Ciuristiiui 
nam^  Twaa  introduced,  and  there  were  many  Jeh^.saxa 
Thomases  in  the  same  place,  was  originally  written  otei*  the 
Christian  name,  or  added  to  it;  either  of  which  well  jusci* 
fies  the  sense  of  the  .prefix,  j'ur;  and  for  this  custom  they 
vouch  many  instances  from  old  rolls  and  records.  Others^ 
however,  are  equally  right  in  giving  it  Simame,  at  Sirtimfne  $ 
because  this  ^o  well  expresses  me  nature  of  Uie  thiim^ 
llrberev^r  the  appellation  com^i  ifom  the  name  of  the  S^^ 
or  ancestor,  with  Fitz  or  Son  uridetstood.  Bodi,  therefore^ 
9»%  propter,  but  Up#n  diifereit  considerations.  But  vpu  will 
say,  are  we,  in  writing  .correctly,  to  be  always  at  tne  tron- 
ble  of  recollectiitg  th0  originfetl,  and  the  nature  of  tlieiiaoEiet 
when  we  are  to  express  this  addition,  and  to  be  perpetually^ 
considering  whether  we  ought  to  write  Sirna»ne  or  Suiymmef 
I  answer,  there  will,  be  no  ocpasion  for -this,  gentlemen 
being  at  liberty  to  use  which  they,  please,  since  it  will  be 
always  understood  what  it  is  they  mean.  Besides,  that 
figure  which  we<  call  Catacbkesis,  or  an  abuse  of  words,  is 
readily  admittied  in  all  languages,  and,  in  this  case,  is  noc 
only  pardonable,  bjutiev^  reasonable*  I  shall  add,  thirdly, 
^bat  many  of  the  Simames,  yfflxxch  I  shall  produce,  appearing 
^erx  odd  and  singular,  those  gentlemen  that  bear  them, 
and  have  not  thottght  upon  the  subject,  will  not  be  dis* 
pleased,  I  flatter  myselt,  to  see  these  appendages,  so  inii^ 
mately  united  to  tbc^mselves  and  their  o>vn  persopsy  clearly 
decyphered,  and^  a^  it  is  hoped,  in  such  manner,  as  may 
both  gratify  their  curiosity  and  procure  tiieir  amusement. 
And  whoever,  fourthly,  will  please  to  recollect  what  pains 
have  been  taken  by  Sigooius,  Salmasius,  Kosinus,  and 
Others,  in  regard  to  the  li^man  names,  will  incline  to  think, 
ihat  no  apology  need  be  made  for  our  producing  the  assem- 
biagje  compri7ed  in  the  following  alphabet  to  the  public ; 
especially  whcn.it iis  i^emeipbered,  Uiat  m^xiy  Roitmn  Sir^ 
narntSf  as  we  may  stile  ^hem,  were  formed,  as  the  anti- 
quaries tell,  us/  froax'tlieir  prsnomlna,  as  is  exactly  the 
case  here;  and  tUft  Mr.  Camden,  in  his  Remains,  has 
actually  opiiixed  thii  large  tribe  of  English  Sirnames.  f 
ad4l|  iast^*,  t^t,  in  names  that  are  not  very  obvious  (I  speak 
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of  Ciurittiaii  fipoiei)  I  AM  pvodoce  eaiiiplny  It^ving^  tie 
more  comsioo  ones  to  approve  themselrat ;  and,  pt  tm  Am 
Sinmmes,  |>enileBien  vw:  easily  recollect  fimiilias  ii«OB]|il 
their  acquaintance  of  sach  naaet :  and  I  make  no  qu«itieii 
that  there  are  many  more  caiea  of  die  i»d  thaa  I  aball 
mention,  it  Imng  not  in  the  least  pretended,  that  the  — 
logae  I  propose  to  gi^e,  though  tolerably  lai^^e,  i»  b 
9&eans  complete. 

1772,  June. 


T.  Jtavr. 


&  3.  List  of  SimameSf  with  their  Or^tu 

Mr.  Uesak, 
The  alphabet  I  promised  in  your  last  DomJt^erj  and  t|iar# 


rafenred  to,  goe^  as  follows  : 

AmseI.Anselm>  Abp.  of  Can- 

terb. 
Austin.  Au^pistinus. 
Allen.   Alein,   Chron.   flax. 

Alanus,  Earl  of  Bretagne.    Bmndon.  Brendanus. 
Awbrey.    Alberic,  fam.  of    Baldwin.  Abp.  of  Cant. 

Vere,  Earl  of  Oxfcmt         Bartram.   Betfran,   or 
Arfery.  the  same.  rand. 

Amory,  or  Emery.  Hamalri.    Brian.  Chron.  Sax. 

Chron.  Sax.  Almencus,  or    Bardolph.  A.  Wood, 

Almaricus,  or  Emericus. 
Arnold,  common. 
Avis  and  ATice.  Avisia,Haw* 


Bernard  and  Bamavi^ 

Bernard. 
Bely.  British. 
Bennet.  i.  e.  Benedtet 


88,  jE>on»esday. 
Beris.  Bom  in  Latin.  BeWs^ 
of  Soutbamptoni 


isa,  and  Ifawisia,  names    Blanch,  or  wane.  Common 


of  women. 
Anstis.  Anastatius,  Anastalia, 

Anstase. 
Ayscough,  or  Askew.  Ascul- 

phus. 


name. 
IMase.  Bp.  Blase. 
Bagot.  Doroesday-bodc 
Baldric  Baldericus,  Domes^^ 

dav. 


Alphey,  Alphege,  Abp.  of    Belcher,  Beecher.  Belchanf^ 
Canterb.  Alpbeg.  Domes-    _  Domesday. 


day.  Berenger.     nerenganus,    a 
Adelur.  Domesday-book.  writer  of  the  llth  century^ 
Anchor.    Ealchere,    Chron.  Berner.    Bemerius,   Domes- 
Sax,  and  Domesday.  /  day. 
Anger.  Ansger.   Domesday.  Bise.   Biso,  Pomesday. 
Bright.    Briht,    Chron.  Sax.  Blethin.  British. 
Brand.  Chron.  Sax. 
Baynard.  Chron.  Sax. 


Chown.  Chun, 

Cuthbert.  $aiat  at  DurfaaAi. 
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Clements.  Common. 

Coleman.  Bede,  and  Chron. 
Sax. 

Cradock.  Caradoc,  British. 

Cadmon.  Csedmon,   Sax.   or 
Catamanus,  British. 

Christian.  Common,  woman^s 
name. 

Clare.  St.  Clara. 

Caesar. 

Cnute,  or  Knowd.  Canutus, 
or  Cnutus. 

Carbonell.  Domesday. 

Cheteliy     Kettle.     Ketellus, 
Domesday. 

Coif.  Colfius,  Domesday. 

Corbet.  Domesday. 

Corven,  or  Corwen.  Domes- 
day. 

Crouch.  Croce,  Domesday. 

Calf.  Domesday. 

Collins.  Son  of  Collin. 

Dudley.  Common. 

Dunstan.  A  Saint,    Abp.   of 
Cant. 

Dennis.    Dionystus,    French 
Saint,  St.  Dennis. 

Durand,  or  Durant.  Durand- 
us  and  Durantus. 

Drew.  Dm,  Domesday.  Dru- 
go,  or  Drogo,  Latin. 

Degory.  Common. 

Duncan.    Common  in   Scot- 
land. 

Dun.  Chron.  Sax.  if  not  from 
the  complection. 

Ellis.  Corruption  of  Elias. 

Elmer.  iElmer,  Chron.  Sax. 
and  Domesday. 

Everet.  Everard,  bp.  of  Nor- 
wich, and  fam.   of  Digby. 

Eddph.  Eadulph,  Chron.  Sax. 
and  Domesday. 

Emery,  v.  Amory. 

Edwin.  Common  >'axon  name. 

Evans.  Brit,  for  John. 

VOL.  J,  H. 


Eachard.  Wood,  Hist  p.  BBp 

Achard,  Domesday. 
Eddy.  Domesday. 
Egenulph.    Domesday.    Eu« 

genutfus,   fam.  of  Ferrers, 
Ede.  Eudo,  Domesday. 
Edem.  Brit. 
Etty.  V.  Eddy. 
FuIk.    Fulco,  and  Falcasius, 

Earl  of  Anjou. 
Farant.  Ital.  and  Fr.  for  Fer- 
dinand. 
Frederick  and  Ferry.   Com- 
mon. 
Fabian.    A.    Pope,     and    in 

Domesday. 
Fulcher.     Dugd.     Warw.   p.    ' 

475.   and  Monast.  ii.  23 1, 

628. 
Frewen.    Freawine,    Chron. 

Sax. 
Giffard.  Chron.  Sax. 
Gertrude.  Common ;  a  Saint, 
Gethin.  Brit.  Glttin. 
Godard.  Common. 
Goodman.  Godman,  Ingulph. 

p.  52. 
Gerard,  Gerald  and  Garret. 

Girard,  Cbron.  Sax. 
Gesil,  or  Sitsil.  Brit. 
Gerald,  v,  Gerard. 
Garret,  v,  Gerard. 
Gowen.  Brit.  v.  Walwyn. 
Godwyn.  Earl,  Temp.  Edw. 

Conf. 
Guy.  Guido,  or  Wido.  Chron. 

Sax. 
German.  A  famous  Saint. 
Gladwin.  Saxon. 
Gunter.  Ingulph.  p.   101.  A. 

Wood,  Hist.  p.  84.  • 
Goody.  Godiva,  or  Goditha, 

woman^s  name. 
Godesohah    Godescallus.    P, 

BlesensJs,  p.  120.  Camden 

Col.  ccux. '      • 
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jGodrick.  Dotnesdoy. 
Griffid^  and  Griffin*.  Brit. 
Gamlin.       Domesday     Mid 
.   Chaucer. 
Gambl^.  Gaitte^  Sax. 
Girth.  A  brother  of  Harold's. 
Goslin,  or  Growling,  or  Jos- 

celin.  Gotcelinus. 
Gopdluck.GodiucusyDoines-* 

day. 
Grimes.  Domesday.   Henc^ 

Grimsby^  com.  Line 
Qrimbald.  A  saint*  Grimbal- 

dus,  Domesday. 
Guncelin.  Domesday. 
Guthlake.       St.      Cuthlac, 

Domesday. 
Heward.  Domesday. 
Hesketh.  Askaeth  and  Has* 

Guith,  Domesday.  So  Has* 

coit  and  Hasculph,  in  fam. 

of  Musard. 
Herbert.  Chron.  Sax. 
Harvey  and  Hervey.  Bishop 

of  Ely.  Skelton,  and  fam. 

of  Bagot. 
llibbert  and  Hubbard.    Hu- 
bert. 
Hubald.  Domesday. 
Hamond.  Hamo,  common. 
Hanaanand  Herman.  Chron. 

Sax. 
Huldrick.  Domesday. 
Harold.  Kings  of  England. 
Hoel  and  Howel.  Brit 
Hanselin.Ancelin^Domesday* 
Hode  and  Hood.      Odo  or 

Oddo.  abp.  of  Cant,  and 

bp.  of    Baieux.  v.  Qtes^ 

below ;  and  Ottev. 
Hake.     Haco,   aaa  Hacun^ 

Chron.  Sax. 
Hanielin.    Domesday,    and 

,  Dugd.  Bar.  1.  p»75. 
Harding.  Domesday,  arid  In« 
4  g[ii)pb.  p.  87» 


Hasting.  DomesdWy^ 
Her^brand.  Domesdsy- 
Herward.  Chron.  Sax. 
Howard.  Domesday. 
Jennet.     Womaa^t     name, 

common  in  France. 
Jeffry.  Galfridus,  common. 
Jordon.  Dr.Thornton,  p.  439. 
Josceline.  v.  Gostin. 
Joyce.  Jodoca  or  Jocosa,  wo*' 

.  man*s  name. 
Ingram.  Ingelraraus  or  En<^ 

gel  ram  us,  common. 
Jerhegan.  Domesday.  ' 

Jolland.  Jollan,  Domesday. 
Ivo,  or  Ive.  Domesday. 
Ithel.  Brit. 
Kemiet.    Keneth,    Scottisb 

kings. 
Knowd.  V.  Cnute. 
Ketell.  V.  ChetelL 
Liming.  Domesday. 
Lambert^     and     Laasbarde^ 

abp.  of  Cant. 
Lucy.  Lucius,  or  Lucia.   M. 

Paris^p.  576. 
Levericky     and      Laverack. 
Leofric^    and    Levericus. 
Annal.  Burton,  p.  247. 
St.  Leger.  De  Santo  Leode^ 

gario.   • 
Lefwin.    Leofwin,    commo» 
Sax.    name,   written   alsa 
Lewen,  as  in    Domesday 
and  P.  Bles.  p.  116. 
Lewen.  v.  Lefwin. 
Levin,  and  Levins.  IX)mes-» 
day.  Livin>  Camden.  Lifing^ 
Cnron.  Sax. 
Maurice,  and  Morris.  Mauri--^ 

tius,  the  Saint. 
Merfin.  Merefinus^   Mervin^ 

British. 
Meredith,Brit. 
Merrick.  Meric,  Brlt« 
Milicent^  woman's  uajne. 
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Mifiiel>  woman's  name* 

Miles.  Milo^  common. 

Maud,  anc^  MavvcL  Matilda, 
woman's  name. 

Mallet  Chron.  Sax. 

Mabel.  Mabilia,  Mabella,  or 
Amabilia. 

Mauger.  Malgerius,  Rapin,  L 
p.  165. 

Madocks,  orMadox,  Madoc, 
Brit. 

Morgan.  Brit. 

Macy,  or  Massy.  Domesday. 

Maino*  Domesday. 

Maynard.  Domesday,  Cam- 
den, p,  73. 

Mmrdac.  Domesday. 

Murfin.  V.  Merfin. 

Neale,  Negullus,  bp.  of  Ely, 
Niel,  Chron.  Sax. 

Noel.  Natalis.  Camden,  p, 
128.  thinks  it  may  be  from 
the  time  when  born, 

Norman.    Chron.    Sax.    Io« 

fulph.  p.  10.  Dugd.  Bar, 
p.  8. 
Otwell.  Ottuel,  Chron.  Sax. 
Omen  Eomer,   Chroi\.  Sax» 

Audomaruft,  a  Saiot. 
Orson.     UrsQ,     Domesday, 

Dugd.   Mon.   III.   p.  261. 

Urse,  whence  Fitz-Urse. 
Otes.  Otho,  or  Odo,  v.  JHode. 
Ottey,  a  nick-name  firpoiOdo 

or  JEudOy  V,  Hodjs. 
Oswald.    A  Saint. 
Owen,    Brit    Audoenus    or 
»  Eugenius. 
Osbonie.  Rapin,  I.*  p.   168* 

Osbem,  Chron.  Sax. 
Oger.  Domesday. 
Olave,    tde  S^nt,    and   in 

Domesday. 
Orrae.  Dom^day. 
Other.  Ohter,  Chron.  Sax. 
Pttgthcfid.  iv.  Uctred. 


Pamel.  Woman^s  name,  Pe« 

tronilla. 
Figot  Ingulpfa.  p.  87.  It  may 

be    a    simame,   meaning 

sp^ekkdj  Camden,  p.  129. 
PiBkine,  or  Payne.  Paganus, 

Domesday.  Spehn.  Gloss. 

p.  443^. 
Paganel,  or  PaineL  Spehn* 

Gloss,  p.  443. 
Perciya],  conmion. 
Pascal,  seyerai  Popes.  Cam« 

den,  p^  128,  thinks  it  may 

be,    in  some  cases,    firom 

the  tin^e  when  born. 
Paulin.    PauUnus,    abp.    of 

York. 
Picotte.  Domesday. 
Pipard.  Domesday. 
Pontz,  or  Poyntz.  Domesday. 
Puntz.  V.  Pontz. 
Pritchard.  Brit,  ap  Richard. 
Price.  Brit,  ap  Rice. 
Pugh.  Brit  ap  Hugh. 
Powell.  Brit  ap   Hoel^    or 

Howel. 
St  Quintin.  Quintinus,  the| 

Saint. 
Rothery.  Rodericus. 
Rudd.  Khuda,  Brit 
RoUe.  Raoule,  the  French  of 

Radulpl),Ra)ph>  Raulf,  an^ 

Half. 
Ralph.  V.  RoUe. 
Reynard  and  Rainer,  Domes* 

day.  Reynardua,  Camden^ 

p.  73. 
Reynold.  Sax.  Regnold,  an(} 

K^genold,  &c. 
Rose,  woman's  name. 
Randal  and  Randolph,  com* 

mon  Christian  names. 
Raymond,  Earls  of  Provence. 
Remy.  Remige,  Remy^  fron^ 

Remigius,  a  Saint. 
Rolf^    JDomesday^ 
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Rotrock.  Domesday. 

Sitsel.  V.  Gesil. 

Sevmour.  St.  Maur,  Semarus, 

Domesday. 
Star  and  Stor.  Domeiday. 
Sewal  and  Sewald.    Siwald, 

Domesday. 
Seward.   Siward,   Sax.  Earl. 
Siwald.  V.  Sewal. 
Silvester,  several  Popes, 
Sanders  and  Saunders,  nune-     Tfaurstan,  abp.  of  York. 

name  from  Alexander.  Tancred,  common. 

Sebright     Sa;byrht,    Chron.    Theobald, abp.ofCanterburjt 

Sax.  corrupted  of  Seige-    Terrick  and  Terry.     Theo- 


Stnclair.  De  Sancu  CIai» 
Senliz,   Singlis,   or    Sanliz; 

De  Sancto  Lizi^ 
Toly.     A  crasis  for  St  Olye, 

i^  e.  St  Clave. 
St  Tabbe,    i.  c.   St.   Ebbe, 

Camden,  p.  123. 
St.  Tows,  t.  e.   St.   Osytbft 

Camden,  ibidem. 
Tristram,  common. 


derick. 
Tudor.  Brit  Theodore. 
Talbot.  Domesday. 
Tovy.  Domesday. 
Turgod,    or  I'horoughgood. 

Turgotus,  Ingulphus. 
Thorold.  Dugd.  Baron,  and 

Ingulph. 
Vincent,  many  writers. 
Vivian. Wood's  Hist.  II.  p.  39a 
Vctred,  or  Oughtred.  Chron. 

Sax.  and  Domesday. 


bert,  Camden,  p.  ■ 
Sampson,  common. 
Selwjn,  Saxon. 
Sidney,  common. 
Savery,  Savaricus. 
Searle.  Serlo,  very  common 

formerly. 
Sayer.  Saerus,  M.  Westmin. 

p.  280.  Domesday. 
San  key.  Sane  ho.  Span. 
Staverd,  Domesday. 
Swain.  The  king. 
Sentlo.  De  Sancto  Lupo,  or     Ulmer,  Domesday. 

De  Sancto  Laudo.  Walter,  common. 

Semarton,  St.  Martin.  WuIstanandWolstott^.Saint.. 

Seimple,  or  Sampol,  i.  e.  St    Walwyn,  or  Gawen,  Brit 

Paul.  Warin.  Guarinus. 

Simpiere,  or  St  Pierre.  St    Wishart.  Wiscard,  or  Guis* 

Peter.  card 

Samond,  or  Saroon.  De  Sane    Wade.  Domesday. 

Amanda  Walerand.  Walaraoi,  Chron. 

Simberd,  or  St  Barbe.    De        Sax. 

Sancta  Barbara. 

Here  enda  my  imperfect  list ;  and  I  shall  only  obserrS 
upon  it,  iGt,  that  the  families,  bearing 'names  of  this  kind, 
are  generally  old,  our  earliest  distinctions  being  by  the  /V/e, 
afterwards  dropped  or  mnitted.  2dly,  the  British  or  Welch, 
as  likewise  the  Scots,  had  their  ap  and  d>,  mat  and  mac,  in 
the  same  manner  aa  we  had  oar  Filx,  but  in  many  cases  have 
left  them  off.  3dly,  I  think  it  very  remarkable,  that,  in  Dr. 
fiddcs's  life  of  Cardinal  Wolseyi  Edmund  Bont»er,  Bishop 
of  Loadoo,  ic  called  Di.  Edmunds;  and  Stephen  Gacdiuer, 
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Bishop  of  Winchester,  Dr.  Stephens.  These  pre]ate$  in()ee4 
bad  no  children ;  but  these  instances  may  serve  to  ^hevf, 
nevertheless,  with  what  facility  Christian  names  would  pas$ 
into  $irnan)es,  in  cases  where  there  were  children. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
1772,  Juli/^  Aug.  T.  Row. 


§  4.  Sirmmcs  detivedfrom  Trades^  Occupations^  Professions^ 
and  Conditions  of  Life^  now  obsolete. 

Archer.    There  is  a  noble  family  of  this  name. 

Arrowsmith.     So  named  from  the  old  trade  of  making  th|9 
heads  of  arrows. 

Armitage.    Corrupted  from  Hermitage^ 

Abbot. 

Arbla^er.    Balistarius  in  Latin. 

Biilman.    The  bill  was  an  instrument  much  used  in  war^ 
and  by  watchmen. 

Bowes.    De  arcubus,  CampbelPs  lives  of  the  Admirals^ 
Iv.  p.  267. 

Bowman.    Ibidem. 

Butts.    The  place  of  exercising  with  the  bow  and  arrow. 

Boulter.  From  bolting  or  sifting  flour ;  or,  perhaps,  a 
inaker  of  arrowheads,  v.  Shotbolt, 

Bowyer.    He  that  made  or  sold  bows. 

Broadsp^ar.    The  spear  is  now  little  used. 

Breiikspear.    v.  Broadspear. 

Benbow,  quasi  Bend-bow.  Campbell,  iv.  p.  267, 

Cardinal. 

Crosier.    The  ancient  pastoral  staff  of  our  prelates. 

Forester,  and  by  contraction  Forster ;  an  officer  of  aQ« 
count  whilst  the  forest-law  \vere  in  force. 

Foster.  From  fostering  or  nursing ;  the  first  of  which  is 
now  little  used* 

Fortescu,  q%mi  Strong-shield.    The  shield  is  now  out  of 

Friar. 

Fletcher.  He  whose  business  it  was  to  finish,  or  put  the 
feathers  to  the  arrows,  from  the  English  word  fiedge ;  or, 
perhaps,  a  maker  of  arrows,  from  the  French y2ecAe. 

Forbisher.  In  Latin  Forbator^  vide  Spelman's  Gloss,  in 
^  o^e ;  called  fvoa^/urbishingj  i  e.  cleaning  and  brighteniqg 
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of  armour.     It  is  not  the  Saxon  /ortnange,  as  Spelntan 
deriTes  it;  but  is  the  French yburiir,  whence  they  have  the 
term  Fourbinear,  in  the  aame  sense. 
Falkner.     A  fejconer. 

Hawker.  One  that  sports  with  hawks;  and  not  from 
hawking  and  pedling,  though,  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  from 
this  lasL 

Hookemao.  The  hook  was  anciently  a  warlike  instru- 
ment. 

Minora    This,  I  suppose,  may  be  taken  from  thefrian 
minori,  or  grey  friart, — butquere;  for  see  Camden,  p.  ISO. 
Moigne,  Or  Monke,     The  French  is  La  Moine,  as  appears 
from  the  genealogy  of  Gen,  Monke. 

Massinger.  Denominated,  I  suppose,  from  the  mass.  'We 
have  a  good  comic  poet  of  this  name. 

Masters.     De  monaiteriis.  Camden,  p.  150. 
Nun. 

Prevost.  Lat.  prapositus,  but  immediately  taken  from 
the  French. 

Pike,    An  instrument  of  war  now  disused;  \iMt<\.  pike, 
the  fish,  as  Camden,  p.  130. 
Prior,    This  has  relation  to  that  monastic  officer. 
Pope,     He  has  nothing  to  do  here  now, 
Pyie.    So  called  torn  the  bead  or  pile  of  Uie  arrow. 
Pilgrim. 

Palmer.  A  pilgrim  returning  from  Jenisalem,  and  carrf* 
jng  a  palm-branch. 

Parmenter.  Pcrgamenatriut,  a,  maker  of  parchment.  A. 
Wood,  Hisu  et  Antiq.  p.  90. 

Pointer.     A  maker  of  points,  formerly  much  worn ;  or 
perhaps,  one  that  pointed  arrows. 
Strongbow.     Campbell,  iv.  p.  267. 
Stringer.    He  had  his  employment  in  the  trade  of  bow« 
making;  or,  perhaps,  in  making  the  strings  only, 

Stringfellow.  Same  as  the 'former,  A  name  common  in 
the  north. 

Spearman,  v.  Broadspear, 
Shakespear,  v.  Broadspear. 

Shotbolt.  The  bolt  was  the  head  of  an  arrow,  but  a 
square  one. 

Talsas,  or  Talsace.  The  name  of  a  shield  ;  but  this,  I 
think,  died  with  the  person.  See  Camden's  Remains,  p. 
J29,  Dogd.  Baronage,  I,  p,  3l, 

Valyasor,  or  Vavasor.  The  name  of  a  certain  rank  or 
order.*    See  Spelm.  Gloss,  v.  Vahuiora, 
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Ward«  A  common  naiae;  but  the  thing  has  been  niucl^ 
though  not  entirely,  disused,  since  the  abolition  of  the 
court  of  wards  and  liveries.  Wards  there  aiie  yet  of  the 
court  of  chancery* 


I  am^  &c. 

T.  Bow. 
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LXXIIL  Origin  of  the  word  Ladjr* 

Mr.  Urban, 

As  I  have  studied  more  what  appertains  to  the  ladies  than 
to  the  gentlemen,  I  will  satify  you  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
women  of  fortune  were  caUed  ladies^  even  before  their  hus* 
bands  had  any  title  to  convey  that  mark  of  distinction  to 
them.  You  must  know,  then,  that  heretofore  it  was  the 
fashion  for  those  families  whom  Grod  had  blessed  with  afflu* 
ence,  to  live  constantly  at  their  mansion-houses  in  the 
countryi  and  that  once  a  week,  or  oftener,  the  lady  of  the 
manor  distributed  to  her  poor  neighbours,  with  her  own  hands, 
a  certain  quantity  of  bread,  and  she  was  called  by  them  the 
Leff'day,  u  t.  in  Saxon,  the  brtad-giver.  These  two  words 
were  in  time  corrupted,  and  the  meaning  is  now  as  little 
known* as  the  practice  which  gave  rise  to  it;  yet  it  is  from 
that  hospitable  custom,  that,  to  this  day,  the  ladies  in  this 
kingdom  alone,  serve  the  meat  at  their  own  tables. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c.  8cc 

1772^  Jtme. 


LXXIV.  Pigs  of  Lead. 

1^  l.Jn  ancient  Pig  of  Lead  discovered  on  Hints  Common. 

Mr.  URBiK, 
As  some  t^frorksaen  were  digging  for  gmvd^  last  winter,  on 

U4 
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Hints  Common,  about  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  north  from  the 
Watling-street-road,  thev  disco- 
vered at  the  depth  of  four  feet 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  a 
pig  of  lead,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  weight,  with  an  inscription 
cast  in  basso  relievo,  surrounded 
by  a  border  of  an  equal  height.— 
Through  favour  of  the  possessor, 
Ralph  Floyer,  Esq.  I  have  been 
permitted  to  measure  and  make  an 
exact  drawing  of  this  monument  of 
antiquity,  which  I  have  herewith 
seDt  you,  not  doubting  of  your 
readiness  to  oblige  your  antiquarian 
readers  with  a  representation  of  it 
in  your  Magazine,  to  whom  it  is 
also  submitted  iot  an  explanation, 

by. 

Your  humble  servant, 

RiCIIARD  Crebh. 


U      34 


Litckjield,  Oct.  17. 

P.S.  Hints,  called  by  the  Saxons 
HENDON,  (orOld  Town)  is  a  plea- 
sant village,  whose  lofty  situation 
commands  a  very  extensive  pros- 

Kct  of  the  counties  of  Stafford, 
icester,  and  Derby  ;  it  is  about 
four  miles fi-om  Litchfield,  and  three 
from  Tamworth.  Near  the  church, 
which  is  prebetidal,  there  is  a  very 
large  tumulus,  not  long  since 
planted  over  with  firs, 
1772,  Dec. 

Mr.  UrvaK( 

WE  are  infinitely  obliged  to  Mr.  Flover  for  communicat- 
ing to  the  public  the  very  ancient  blocK  of  lead  discovered 
upon  Hints  Common,  Coin.  Staff.  A.  D.  1771,  and  to  Mr. 
Green,  whose  accuracy  in  those  things  is  well  lioown  to  you, 
aiid  may  be  thoroughly  depended  upon,  for  presenting  us 
with  an  exact  drawing  of  it.    This  block,  so  perfect  in  all 
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its  parts,  and  a  remnant  of  such  remote  antiquity,  may  be' 
esteemed  a  most  admirable  curiosity.  The  inscription 
is  to  be  read  Impti^atore  Vespasiano  sepiimum^  Tito  Ivi^ 
peratore  quintilmy  ConsulibuSy  and  plainly  betokens  the  year 
of  Christ  76,  LF.  C.  828,  when,  viz.  before  the  kalends 
of  July,  Vespasian  and  Titus  were  consuls,  the  first 
the  7th,  and  the  other  the  5th  time*.  Titus,  the  son,  is 
here  called  emperor  as  well  as  his  father,  having  been  asso« 
ciated  by  his  f&ther  in  the  government  of  the  empiret ;  and 
this  block  of  lead  is  now,  A.  D.    1773,   1697  years  old. 

The  weight  of  the  piece  is  150lb.  avoirdupois,  this 
beinfi^,  I  presume,  that  species  of  weight  with  which  the 
gentlemen  tried  it.  The  pound  avoirdupois  is  heavier,  as 
all  know,  than  the  Troy  pound,  and  the  Troy  pound  is 
heavier  than  the  Roman  pound,  in  the  proportion  of  1560 
grains  to  1256| ;  insomuch  that  it  weighed  more  than  150 
pounds  Roman  weight.  But  this  is  of  no  consequence,  as 
little  would  be  learned  from  it,  though  one  should  be  at  the 
pains  of  computing  the  exact  Roman  weight  of  it  to  a 
scruple.  Suffice  it  therefore  to  say,  in  regard  to  this  point, 
that  it  was  of  a  proper  size  (22 J  inches  long,)  and  weight, 
for  loading  and  unloading,  and  a  suitable  burthen  for  a  small 
horse,  such  as,  I  imagine,  the  British  horses  then  were; 
and  especially  in  bad  roads§,  as  we  may  suppose  the  ways 
in  our  island  certainly  to  have  been  before  the  military  roads 
were  formed,  which  was  not  done  till  many  years  aUer  the 
reign  of  Vespasian. 

The  figure  of  the  piece  is  incommodious ;  the  size,  indeed, 
22}  inches,  was  convenient  enough  for  lifting ;  and  the  weight 
was  sufficiently  manageable  by  a  man  in  loading:  but  as 
the  bottom  was  broader  than  the  top,  the  inscription  being 
undoubtedly  put  on  the  uppermost  and  most  visible  side 
when  out  of  the  mould,  this  of  course  would  make  it  trou- 
blesome either  in  taking  up  or  laying  down.  The  letters, 
and  the  border  round,  were  impressed,  I  conceive,  by  an 
engraven  stamp  of  iron,  applied  whilst  the  metal  was  hot, 
if  not  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  form  or  mould,  and  con- 
sequently the  die  must  have  been  renewed  every  year,  the 
date  annually  varying.  The  person  that  marked  the  piece 
was  certainly  the  Roman  director,  or  superintendant  of  the 


*  Fatti  ContuUret,  p.  79. 
•^  Universal  History,  XV.  p.  98. 
X  Greaves'*  Workg,  1.  p.  305. 

§  The  face  of  the  country  was  then  overgrown  with  voods^  aad  the  piths 
Here  both  narrow,  and  but  little  beaten* 
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mine  and  furnace,  and  the  staoip  was  intended  to  sbew,.  in 
the  way  of  a  certificate,  that  the  block  bad  either  paid  tlie 
prbper  tribute,  or  was  of  the  due  weight,  or  of  legal  purity, 
or  hustl  V,  was  added  for  a  reason  to  be  given  below. 

As  this  piece  was  smelted  so  long  since  as  the  year  76, 
this  may  lead  us  to  inquire  more  minutely  into  the  history 
of  lead  in  this  island  ;  as  also  into  the  country  wlience  this 
piece  in  particular  came. 

To  juclge  from  Csesaf  s  silence,  there  was  no  plumbum 
fti^rum*^    or  lead^    iu   Britain,  when   he   was  here  ;  nor 
Joes  Strabo,  or  Diodorus  Sicu^us,  as  I  think,  take  notice 
of  any.     But  this  notwithstanding,  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
the  Britons  had  mines  of  this  metal  long  before.    Cssar 
staid  but  a  short  time  in  the  island  oh  either  of  his  expedi* 
tions,  and  could  know  little  pr  nothing  of  the  mountainous 
parts  of  it,  where  the  lead  mines  usually  are,  and  which  in 
general  were  very  remote.      Strabo  and  Piodorus   knew 
something,  and  yet  not  much  more  than  he  did.    And  it 
appears,  from  certain  particulars,  to  come  to  something 
more  positive,  that  lead  was  probably  gotten  here  before 
Caesar's  invasion.    According  to  Bede,  piles  armed  with 
lead,  and  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  river  Thames,  were 
the  defensive  efforts  ctf  Cassivallannus,  to  obstruct  the  pas- 
sage of  that  river  by  Julius  Csesarf :  and  if  so,   lead  was 
unquestionably  the  product  of  the  island  at  that  time,  and 
probably  long  before.    This  though,  perhaps,   may  be  a 
doubtful  fact ;  and  therefore  we  shall  seek  out  for  some- 
thing more  certain.  John  Leland  mentions  a  plate  of  lead, 
or  tr(^by  as  he  calls  it,  older  than  this  in  question,  dug  up 
near  the  lead  mines  in  Somersetshire,  and  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  in  the  9th  year  of  his 
itibumtial  pQwerXj  or  A.  D.  49|| ;  which  surely  must  have 
been  gotten  and  smelted  by  the  Britons.    Claudius  came 
hither  but  A.  P.  44,  when  the  Legionaries,  totally  unused  to 
aucb«employments,  wanted  the  necessary  skill  for  opening 
and  working  of  mines,  and  manufacturing  of  ore,    even 
supposing  they  were  informed  there  was  lead  in  the  island 
Besides,  they  had  important  business  of  another  and  very 
different  kind  upon  their  hands,  subduing  the  country  and 
makmg  settlements  in  it,  wi  therefore  were  not  likely  to 
turn  their  thoughts  towards  such  undertakings,  which  are 

*  Lead  was  called  plumbum  nigrum  to  distinguish  it  from  tin,  or  plumbum  albuwt» 
f  Beda.  1.  c*  2. 

X  Lelapd  Assert.  Arthori,  p.  45.  iaTom,  V*  of  the  Collectanea*  Se^alsa 
Dr.  Musgravc*8  Works,  I.  p.  182. 
II  T>r,  Mus^rave^  I.  p.  182. 
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more  adapted  to  people  long  established  in  a  country,  and 
•boundine  with  leisure  and  opportunity.  Dr.  Musgrave, 
indeed,  tbinks  tbe  Romans  might  be  employed  in  the  mines, 
but  it  ^pears  to  me  far  more  probable,  tiiat  tbe  natires 
wroushtthem  A.  D.  49,  and  that  tney  had  wrought  them  long* 
(bow long  is  uncertain)  and  perhaps  many  centuries  before. 
What  further  convinceBme  that  lead  was  Icnown  to  the  Bri- 
tonsbefore  either  Claudius  or  Julius  Caesar's  time,  isiti  name^ 
vriiicb  u>pears  to  beCeltic.Tbe  SaxonR,in deed,  called  this  me- 
tal by  toe  name  of  lead,  whence  we  have  our  word:  buttben 
tbisseeiDstohB.Tebeen  borrowed  fromtheBritish,  as  the  Sax- 
ons had  probably  no  acquaintance  with  this  metal  till  they 
cune  hitaer.  In  tbe  Irish  langu^e,  a  dialect  of  tbe  Celtic, 
aod  a-kio  consequently  to  tbe  British,  Ic&d  is  called  Luaidke^ 
whence,  as  I  think,  the  Saxons  toqk  tbeir  name.  Tha 
word  mine  is  originally  the  British  mwyn,  which  is  explained 
i>y  Mr.  Rioharos,  the  ore  of  any  ntetui ;  and  it  is  certain  that, 
in  some  places,  the  oie  is  called  mint  as  well  as  the  shaft 
JB,  where  such  ore  is  gotten.  1  infer,  that,  as  tbe  names 
of  tlie  metal,  and  of  the  ore  whence  it  is  extracted,  and 
of  the  place  where  it  is  dug,  are  all  of  Celtic  origi. 
nal,  tbe  Britons  appear  to  have  had  the  art  of  mining:, . 
and  were  the  first  that  opened  the  earth  for  that  pur- 
pose here,  and  that  they  bad  done  this,  in  all  probability, 
iiefore  tbe  reign  of  Claudius,  and  even  before  the  arrival 
of  Julius  Cffisar.  This  opinion  receives  some  confinnatios 
from  the  words  of  Pliny,  xxxiv,  cap.  17.  'Nigro  plumbo 
«d  Sstulaa  laminasque  utimur,  laboriosiits  in  Hispania  eruto, 
ttotasque  per  Gallias :  sed  in  Britannia  summo  terrs  corio 
«deo  large,  ut  lex  ultro  dicatur,  ne  plus  certo  modo  Bat,* 
Pliny  finished  bis  work  about  U.  C.  830,  a  little  before  bis 
death,  and  not  more  than  32  years  after  the  date  of  the 
Claudian  inscription  above,  ana  yet  his  words  imply,  first, 
that  lead  could  then  be  gotten  here  in  any  quanuty ;  2dly, 
diat  tbe  Romans  bad  then  taken  the  management  or  regu- 
lation of  the  works  into  dieir  own  bands,  and  had  passed  a 
restraining  act,  in  respect  of  quantity,  about  them.  This 
act  perhaps  was  made  before  A.  D.  76.  U.  C.  828.  and  might 
bethe  cause  of  our  block's  being  stamped,  supposing,  that 
is,  that  tbe  said  stamp  was  neither  intended  to  denote  that 
the  piece  had  paid  the  tribute,  nor  to  assure  the  purchaser 
of  its  legal  weight  and  purity,  as  conjectured  above.  And 
3dly,  that  mines,  in  all  probabilfty,  had  then  been  long 
wrought  here,  and  eFen  before  the  year  49,  and,  conse- 
quently, by  tbe  Britons  before  the  Roman  sera. 
The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  tlje  oouaU^  whQDc« 
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the  pig  came.  As  it  was  found  near  the  Watling-street; 
which  pointed  towards  Wales,  it  is  obvious  to  imagine  the 
piece  was  brought  from  that  quarter  of  the  island  ;  but  then 
it  should  be  considered,  that  the  road  called  the  Wdtling"* 
street  was  not  then  made,  and  that  Hints-common  is  neany 
in  a  direct  line  to  London,  either  from  the  Peak  of  Derby* 
shire  or  the  Wapentake  of  Worksworth,  in  the  same  county, 
in  both  which  districts  lead  was  gotten  very  anciently,  inso* 
.much  that  the  piece  might  be  brought,  with  equal  probabi* 
lity,  from  amongst  the  Coritani  of  Derbyshire ;  I  may  say^ 
with  greater  probability,  as  their  country  was  reduced  into 
the  form  of  a  province,  by  Ostorius  Scapula,  before  the 
Ordevices  were  subdued  by  Suetonius  Paulinus,  and  conse* 
quently  their  lead  works  would  be  known  to,  and  would 
come  under  the  management  of,  the  Romans,  sooner  than 
Smy  works  in  North  Wales.  In  a  word,  it  appears  more 
reasonable,  that  A.  D.  76,  a  block  of  Roman  lead,  for 
auch  it  then  was,  should  be  brought  upon  a  small  Peak 
horse  out  of  Derbyshire,  than  out  of  Wales,  a  country,  whicb^ 
in  the  north  part,  seems  not  to  have  been  peaceably  settled 
till  U.  C.  826,  when  Julius  Agricola  was  governor,  and 
but  two  years  before  this  block  was  stamped.^ 

T.  Row. 

P.S.  Blocks  of  lead  were  formerly  called  pt^;  but  these 
being  too  heavy  to  be  easily  managed,  as  they  weighed 
three  hundred  weight,  more  or  less,  tlxey  are  now  commonly 
made  in  Derbyshire  into  two  pieces.  The  term  pig  had 
Telation,  I  conceive,  to  a  ayw,  which  I  suppose  might  be  an 
heavier  block.  The  term  sent)  is  still  retamed  in  the  word 
vm-mctaly  and  perhaps  might  be  chiefly  used  for  blocks  of 
cast  iron,  though  Dr.  Johnson  explains  it  an  oblong  mass  of 
ieady  and  Dr.  Littleton  interprets  a  sow  of  lead,  by  massa 
"plumbi  MAJOR  conflataj  which  shews  however,  that,  in  hia^ 
idea,  the  saw  was  a  larger  mass  than  the  pig. 

1773,  Feb. 


§  2.  Pig  of  Lead  found  nea^^  Slockbridge^  Hants. 

Mr.  UrdaK,  Nov,  7. 

A  PIG  of  lead  was  found  on  the  verge  of  Broughton-brook,, 
near  Stockbridge,  Hants,   on  the   Houghton  side  of   the 

r- ■ ' m  ■  ■       ■ 

*  Unv,  Hist.  xix.  p.  136,  wq.  The  Britannia  Prima,   ithence  Claadiuf's 
blrx*k  came,  had  bccu  toruR'd  in^tp  a  p^-ovincc  by  Vespasian,  before  A.  U.  49. 
l^ut  our  piece  couid  not  conie  thence  ;  and  the  Silurcs  were  too  far  umt  of  tk^ 
rcut  ID  resptti  of  tondOn. 


J. 
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^ter,  Au^*  11,  1783.  It  weighs  near  156lb.  and  ii  now 
In  the  possession  of  Thomas  South,  Esq.  of  Bossington,  in 
the  said  county,  who  having  very  obligingly  favoured  me 
with  a  copy  of  the  inscription  thereon,  of  which,  the  letters 
are  as  perfect  as  when  they  first  came  out  of  the  mould,  I 
aend  it  you  for  your  Miscellany,  and  hope  the  learned  anti- 

Juaries  may  be  induced  to  give  the  public  an  explanation 
lereof. 

Y.  Z. 

Having  communicated  this  to  one  of  our  antiquarian  cor* 
respondents,  we  had  the  pleasure  to  tind  he  had  received  a 
copy  of  it,  somewhat  different,  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Price 
of  Oxford,  with  the  same  view  of  obtaining  an  explanation. 
—Our  correspondent  has  accordingly  favoured  us  with  the. 
following : 

Neronis  Augmti  ex  Keangis  IIII  Consults  Britanntci. 

I  read  the  inscription  on  this  eighth*  pig  of  lead  cast  by 
the  Romans  in  Britain,  and  discovered  in  the  course  of  twcv 
centuries,  thus: 

The  fourtli  Consulship  of  Nero  falls  A.  U.  C.  8 1 3.  A.  D. 
60,  when  he  had  for  his  colleague  Cornelius  Cossus,  a& 
Tacitusf  calls  him ;  or  as  the  Fasti  Consulares,  published 
by  Almeloveen,  J  Cossus  Cornelius  Lentulus ;  and  in  an  Iiisc. 
Orut,  cxviii.  cosso  lentvlo  cossi  fiuo  cos.  also  vni.  5. 

Thus  far  our  way  is  clear ;  the  former  inscriptions  of  this 
kind  exhibiting  the  Emperor's  names,  titles,  and  consulship. 
But  here  Nero  seems  to  have  assumed  the  title  of  britanni* 
CVS,  which  no  other  of  his  monuments  or  coins  give  him. — -^ 
He  certainly  was  entitled  to  it,  for  in  his  reign  the  Romans 
continued  to  gain  fresh  conquests  in  this  island,  though  the 
Britons,  who  were  very  uneasy  in  this  state  of  servitude, 
made  several  efforts  to  regain  their  libeity,  and  particularly 
under  the  conduct  of  Queen  Boadicea§. 

The  letters  hvlpmcos  have  the  appearance  of  a  consul- 
fhip,  but  to  whom  to  ascribe  it,  is  the  difficulty. 


♦  Tfcc  two  first  are  described  by  Mr.  Camden  iiv  Cheshire,  Brit.  p.  465, 
fd.  1607.  The  third  near  Briiton  in  Somersetshire.  Horsl.  Brit.  Rom.  p.  3^8. 
Stuk.  It.  Cur.  1.  U5.  The  fourth  and  fifth,  1734.  found  in  Yorkshire. 
Phil.  Trans.  No.  439,  and  vol.  xlix.  p.  6S6 ;  one  of  which  is  now  in  Brit. 
Hus.  (ArcbxoL  V.  370;)  the  other  at  Ripley-Hali,  the  scat  of  Mr.  John 
Ingoldsby.  Pennant's  Wales.  The  sixth  on  Hints  common,  co.  Stafibrd, 
ITf^.  Oent.  Mag.  xlii.  558.  xliii.  61  The  seventh  on  Cromford  on  the 
i^T,  CO.  Derby,  illustrated  by  Mr.  Peggc^  Aruhaeol.  %.  J69. 

+  Ann.  xiv.  80. 

i  P.  75. 

I  Ward,  ia  Phil.  TcaiuL  iXix.  690. 
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Tliere  18  but  one  Causal  of  the  name  of  Ulfoianas^  in  tto 
whole  series  of  Fasti  Con^lares,  and  that  was  178  years  after 
the  date  here  given,  viz.  A.  U.  C.  228.  See  Gruter,  civ.  3. 
(a  reference  which  I  cannot  find;)  and  Cenaorinus  de' 
Die  Nat.  c.  21. 

On  the  other  side  are  the  words  ex  argent  and  CtfASCAS ; 
and  the  sigles  like  xxx  may  be  the  numerals  expressing 
thirty. 

''The  intent  of  making  the  blocks  of  lead  with  the  Em* 
peror's  name,  might  be  to  authorise  the  sale  of  them  by 
virtue  of  his  permission.  The  year  likewise,  and  the  name  of 
the  people  where  the  mines  lay,  were  necessary  to  be  added 
for  the  sake  of  the  proprietors,  in  order  to  adjust  their  ac- 
counts with  the  officers,  and  prevent  frauds  in  the  execution 
of  their  trust  And  it  is  observable,  that  the  method  now 
made  use  of  in  the  lead  mines  is  not  much  different  from 
this.  For  the  pigs  are  upon  an  average  nearly  the  same 
weight  with  that  preserved  in  the  draught  of  that  found  iit 
Yorkshire,  viz.  Icwt  Iqr.  16lb.  and  they  are  likewise  com- 
monly marked  with  the  initial  letters  of  the  name  of  the 
smelter,  or  factor,  and  sometimes  both,  before  they  are, 
sent  from  the  mines*."  * 

No  ancient  people  of  Britain  have  given  our  antiquariea 
so  much  trouble  to  settle  as  the  Cangi.  Mr.  Horsleyt* 
after  a  ffood  deal  of  argumentation,  inclines  to  place  them 
in  and  aoout  Derbyshire,  with  the  addition  of  the  counties; 
of  Stafford,  Warwick,  and  Worcester.  If  we  admit  wit^ 
him  and  Professor  WardJ,  that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
that  the  pieces  of  lead  should  have  been  cast  in  the  countyf 
where  they  were  found,  this  new  discovery  will  not  help  us 
at  all  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  the  Cangi.  As  the  professor 
supposes  Camden^s  twenty  pieces  found  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mersey,  in  Cheshire,  may  have  been  the  remains  of  the. 
cargo  of  some  vessel  laden  with  them,  and  wrecked  on  that 
shore ;  so  we  may  suppose  the  present  pig  was  lost  or 
dropped  in  its  passage  from  the  mines,  perhaps  those  of 
Alendip  in  Somersetshire,  which  are  the  nearest  I  recollect 
to  the  spot  where  it  was  found.  It  may  have  been  on  its 
way  down  the  Rumsey  river  to  the  port  of  Southampton, 
whose  ancient  name  of  Clausentum  is  by  Baxter  and  SaJmon 
derived  from  Clauz,  the  British  wordusedforafort,and  Auton^ 

*  Ward,  lb.  696. 
+  P.  34,  35,  36. 
X  Dbi  sup.  p.  697. 
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titoe  name  of  tke  rirer,  perhaps  6jnl>nyinoM  w&h  Aiifbnt^ 

or  Avon. 

Dr.  Gale*  places  alx>ut  the  river  Itchen  a  people  of  the 
Jcmnii  (iiscinct  trom  those  commonly  known  by  that  name^ 
and  takes  them  for  Caesar's  Icenimagni  or  Cenimatrm^ 
whose  natie  the  Dr.  fiincied  be  savr  preserved  in  Meansixtke^ 
MeanboroHgAf  Mean^  places  hereabotits.  But  not  to  men«» 
tion  that  he  errs  in  saying  that  Ptolemy  places  Partus 
Magnus  [Portsmouth]  among  the  Jctnimagm^  which  is  not 
true  (lor  Ptolemy  never  mentions  them.)  Mr.  Horsiey  pro- 
poses to  read  Ict)dj  Cangi,  or  Iccni^  J^^g^^iy  making  themi 
two  distinct  people. 

To  return  to  the  Cangu  Tf  I  am  right  in  my  conjecture 
that  they  are  meartt  on  the  present  pic  ce  of  lead,  it  may  be 
pbjectea  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  orthography ;  to 
which  I  answer,  that  on  the  Hants  pig  the  N  is  oniit42ed^  but 
a  space  left  for  it.  On  the  lead  mentioned  by  Mr.  Camdeft 
the  name  is  spelt  Ceangi.  It  will  be  tl>erefoie  no  material 
variation  in  orthography,  especially  consiaering  wIk)  the 
workmen  were  that  mack;  or  composed  this  stamp,  to  Tnd  it 
here  written  KIA^'G^  or  the  second  letter  may  be  an  iuiper- 
feet  g. 

The  dimensions  of  the  present  pig  correspond,  within  an 
inch,  to  those  of  the  Kirshaw  ana  Hints  pigs.  The  weight 
is  near  156lb.  that  Jf  the  Kirshaw  Icwt.  I(^r.  1 6  lb.  of  the 
Hints,  now  in  Mr.  Green's  collection  at  Litchfield,  I50lb» 
IVIr.  Pennantf  says,  this  last  weighs  I52lb.  about  2lb.  more 
than  the  common  pigs  of  lead. 

We  liave  now  a  succession  of  these  pieces  for  the  reigns 
of  Claudius,  Nero,  Vespasian^  Titus,  Domitian,  and  Ha- 
drian. 

The  words  fex  argen  may  be  explained  by  Mr.  Pennant' § 
observation:^  that  the  Romans  found  such  plenty  of  silver  in 
the  Spanish  mines,  that  for  some  time  they  never  thought 
it  worth  their  labour  to  extract  it  from  lead§.  In  later  timea 
they  discovered  an  ore  that  contained  silver,  tin,  and  leadu 
and  these  three  metals  were  smelted  from  it.  It  ap;.ears 
that  the  first  product  was  the  tin,  the  second  the  silver,  and 
i^hat  Pliny  calls  galsena,  which  was  left  behind  in  the  fur« 
Baoe,  and  seems  to  be  the  same  with  our  litharge,  and  being 


«i 


*  Comment,  on  Antoninut*!  Itin.  p.  109. 

♦  W»lei,  I.  be. 
X   lb.  58. 

§  Sirabo,  III.  p.  881, 


104  On  Sl  Blase,  Patron  rf  WooUcmnlcrs. 

melted  again  became  lead,  or,  as  this  writer  calls  it,  black 
lead,  to  aistinguisb  it  from  white  lead,  or  tin.* 

The  piece  of  lead  now  under  consideration,  is,  like  all 
the  others,  of  a  wed^e-like  shape  prolonged,  a  transverse 
section  of  which  would  form  a  wedge,  with  the  acute  angle 
flattened  for  the  sake  of  the  inscription.  On  the  basi» 
is  a  hole,  seemingly  for  the  insertion  of  an  instrumeot, 
whereby  it  might  be  Ufted  by  a  crane. 

1773,  Feb. 


LXXV.  St  Blase,  tlie  patron  of  Wool-combers. 

Mr.  Urban, 

I  HAVE  been  often  asked  about  St.  Blasef,  and  his  being 
the  inventor  of  wool-combingy  or,  at  least,  the  patron  of  that 
art  Little,  however,  can  I  find  to  my  satisfaction;  but 
what  I  can  learn  of  him  I  shall  freely  impart  to  you,  never* 
theiess,  Mr.  Urban,  for  the  information  of  the  querists,  and 
in  hopes  that  those  who  know  more  of  this  vulgar  saint  may 
be  induced  to  give  us  some  further  account  of  him,  and,  in 
particular  of  his  connection  with  the  wofl^covibers. 

Blase  was  a  Bishop  and  Martyr ;  and  his  see,  according 
to  the  Breviary,  was  Sebasta,  or  Sebask,  in  Cappadocia^. — 
He  is  a  person  of  great  note  amongst  the  vulgar,  who  in 
theirprocessions,  as  relative  to  the  wool-trade,  always  carry 
an  emgy  or  representation  of  him,  as  the  inventor  or  pa- 
tron of  their  art  bf  combing  it  There  was  an  order  of 
knighthood  also  instituted  in  honour  of  him§ ;  and  his  day^ 
which  stands  marked  at  this  day  in  our  calendar,  was  cele- 
brated 3  February.  He  suffered  death  in  the  reign  of 
Dioclesian,  about  the  year  283,  according  to  the  Legenda 
Aurea,  but  the  English  version  of  that  book  has  387  ;  neither 
of  the  dates  are  strictly  true,  since  Dioclesian  did  not  suc- 
ceed to  the  empire  till  A.  D.  284,  and  died  before  the  latter 
date.     Indeed,  authors  vary  much  about  the  time  of  his 


^  PI  in.  xxxir.  c.  6. 

f  He  is  written  also  BTasus,  atidmixiTic  or  Blaise.  Tn  the  Aurea  LegcmlW 
there  are  two  etymons  of  the  name,  both  of  them  ridiculous.  '  Aurea  Legenda^ 
cap.  53. 

J  See  also  the  Aurea  Lcgcnda.     Others  reckon  him  patron  of  Armenia; 
Collier's  Dictionary,  v.  Blaise  ;yid  Beda,  in  Martyrologio,  p.  340, 

}  Collier's  Dictionary  in  Voee« 


J 
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tieatb*.  Before  his  death,  which  was  by  decajjitation,  he 
was  whipped,  and  had  his  flesh  torn /erreis  pectinibus^  with 
iron  combs. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  from  this  account  of  the  Saint,  which 
et  is  the  best  I  can  procure  of  him,  how  Blase,  comes  to 
e  esteemed  the  patron  of  the  wool-combers.  And  when 
he  died,  his  prayer  to  our  Lord  was,  as  the  Golden  Legend 
has  it  in  the  English  Version,  ^^  That  whosomever  desired 
hys  helpe  fro  thyinfyrmyte  of  the  throtef,  or  requyred 
ayde  for  any  other  sekenes  or  infyrmyte,  that  he  wold  here 
hym,  and  myght  deserve  to  be  guarisshyd  and  heled|.  And 
tner  cam  a  voys  fro  Hevene  to  hym  sayeng  that  hys  peti- 
cion  was  graunted  and  shold  be  doon  as  he  had  prayd§.^' 
In  which  prayer,  there  is  not  a  word,  you  observe,  that 
concerns  the  wool^combers.  The  art,  no  doubt,  had  beea 
invented  long  before  the  time  of  Bishop  Blase ;  it  is  proba* 
bly  one  of  those  very  ancient  ones,  of  which,  on  account 
of  their  great  antiquity,  the  invention  is  at  this  day  entirely 
unknown.  And  as  to  our  bishop,  I  am  of  opinion,  he  was 
esteemed  the  patron  of  the  wool-combers^  merely  because 
he  was  tortured  with  an  instrument  of  the  kind,  with  an 
iron  comb.  I  can  find  no  other  reason  for  it  ^  others  may^ 
perhaps,  be  more  fortunate. 

Yours, 

4773,  August.  T.  Raw* 


LXXVI.  Wild  CaU  in  Britain, 

Mr.  Urban, 

aHE  dog  is  thought  to  be  an  indigenous  animal  of  thi« 
island,  as  we  find  mention  made  of  British  dogs  in  the  most 
early  accounts  we  have  of  the  country  ;||  but  it  is  not  so 
with  the  cat,  as  appears  from  the  laws  of  Hoel  Dha,  who 
died  A.  D.  94S,  where  a  considerable  value  is  put  upoa 
them,  and  the  property  of  them  is  secured  by  penalties.^ 


i«»< 


*  Aimot.  ad  Bcfds  Martyrologium. 

f  He  had  cured  a  boy  that  had  got  a  fish-bone  in  hit  throat,  Golden  Legend ; 
and  was  particularly  invoked  by  the  Papists  in  the  squinancy  or  quinsy.—^ 
Fabric.  Bibliogr.  Antiq.  p.  267. 

J  So  he  was  one  of  the  14  Saints  for  diseases  in  general,  Fabric,  Bibliogr, 
Antiq.  p.  266. 

§  Golden  Legend,  fol.  135. 

(l  Mr.  Pegge's  Essay  on  Coins  of  Cunobelin,  page  97» 

«f  Mr.  Pennant's  British  Zoology,  L  p.  4€. 
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As  the  cat  is  a  beast  of  prevt  and  particulariy  food  of 


birds,  the  <:reature  is  apt  to  stroll  into  the  tields,  and,  if  it 
meets  with  success  there,  will  often  become  wild,  without 
Returning  hvnic.  ficnce  cari^^  a  breed  of  wild-cats  here, 
which  formerly  were  an  object  of  sport  to  buntsnicD.  Thus, 
Gerard  Camvilc,  6  John,  had  special  licence  to  hunt  the 
barf,  fox,  and  wild- cat,  throughout  all  the  kiou's  forests  ;* 
and  23  Mcnry  HI.  William,  Earl  Warren,  by  giving  Sintoa 
(je  Piei:p,oiit  a  goshawl^,  obtained  leave  to  huutthe  bucfc, 
4oe,  hart,  t^i^d,  hact?,  foic,  goat,  cat,  or  any  other  wild 
^>east,  in  ceruip  lands  of  Siiijio/i'iit. 

But  it  was  not  for  diversion  or  sport  alone,  thjit  ^bi^ 
animal  was  pursued  in  chace ;  for  the  skin  was  of  v^ue,  be- 
ing much  used  by  thenuns  in  their  habits,  asafur.  Hence 
ii^  /\rchbishop  William  Corboyl's  Canons^  anoo  )  \21^  art. 
io.  it  is  oi^^med,  "  that  no  abbess  or  nun  i^e  mo^e  costly 
apparel  than  such  as  is  ijjade  u^  lambs  uc  cats  skins^." 
But  their  furs,  \  am  i,old,  are  more  yt^uable  iu  North 
America. 

The  wild-cat  ig  now  almost  lost  in  Eoglaml,  but  \6  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Pennant,  I.  p.  47.  And  as  no  other  jart  o< 
the  creature  but  the  skin  was  ever  of  any  use  here,  it  grCK; 
into  a  proverb,  that  you  can  have  notht^  y  a  cat  but  her  skin. 

1774,  Api-U.  T.  Row. 


LXXVIL  ObwTvattaM  oa  Slooe-henge. 

Mr.  Urban, 

XH£  inserting  in  your  useful  Miscellany  the  following  re- 
marks oo  Stooe-henge  will  be  esteemed  a  fevoui;  by  your 
constant  reader, 

J.  J. 

Stone-benge  is  justly  consiflered  as  one  of  the  mos^  sur- 
prising monuments  of  anti<^ty  in  England ;  aad  the  gres|t 
difficulty  of  bringing  together  and  erecting  the  prodigiQiii 
Mo»es  of  which  it  is  composed,  has  rendered  it  an  object  of 
much  speculation  to  the  curious.  The  late  Dr.  Sftukely  hu 
olfliged  the  world  with  the  best  and  moat  accurate  account 


*  Sir  W.  bugdaU'a  Baron.  I.  p.  637. 

f  Ibidem,  II,  f.-Ail.    See  iiira  1.  p.  TOI.    Blouot'i TtnaMt,  p.60,  lU. 
GuntDu'i  Hi>t.  »{  Pctcib.  p.  ISl,  16U.    Mr.  Pennant,  L  p.  48. 
;  tAt.  JubHMii't  Coliectioa  of  La>»«  C4110H*,  kc.   A.  1U1. 
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of  it,  I  believe,  that  has  ever  appeared ;  and  his  coujectures 
carry  with  them  as  much  weight  and  conviction  as  we  can 
expect,  considering  the  very  remote  antiquity  of  the  fabric, 
and  the  rudeness  of  the  times  when  it  was  erected.  The 
Doctor  is  of  opinion,  that  the  stones  were  brought  from 
those  called  the  Grey  •Weathers,  on  Marlborough  Downs ; 
that  it  was  built  by  the  Druids,  before  the  arnval  of  the 
Romans  in  Britain  ;  and  that  it  was  once  perfect  and  com- 
plete, many  of  the  stones  having  been  since  broken  to 
pieces,  and  carried  away  for  other  uses. 

But  some  people,  thinking  the  stones  much  too  large  £oc 
land-carriage,  have  endeavoured  to  account  for  their  pre-* 
sent  appearanoe,  by  supposing  them  to  be  made  on  the  spot, 
of  a  kind  of  cement  This  opinion  is  adopted  by  Benjamin 
Martin,  in  his  Natural  History  of  England,  Vol.  I.  p.  101, 
and  seqq.  who  likewise  dissents  from  the  Doctor  in  some 
other  particulars.  His  words  are  as  follow :  ^^  As  to  the 
original  of  Stone-henge,  it  does  not  appear,  from  all  that  he 
has  said,  that  it  was  certainly  a  finished  temple  at  first,  or 
ever  built  by  the  Druids ;  and  we  think  ht  has  not  so  much  as 
made  it  probable  that  the  stones  which  compose  it  are  na- 
tural or  not  feetitious."  But,  as  Dr.  Stukely's  conjectures 
appear  to  me  well  founded,  I  beg  leave  to  subjoin  a  few  re- 
marks in  defence  of  them,  against  B.  Martin's  objections, 
which  I  shall  consider  separately.    And, 

First,  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove,  that  the  temple  was  once 
in  a  perfect  state,,  which  opinion  B.  Martin  attempts  to  re- 
fute. He  says,  that  ^'  he  cannot  see  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  this  ^emple  was  ever  complete  or  finished,  because  it  is 
confessed,  that  a  great  number  of  stones,  and  many  of  the 
largest  size,  are  now  wanting,  and  no  where  to  be  found, 
which  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  there  used  when  the 
temple  was  completed.  The  prodigious  labour,  time,  and 
expenoe,  employed  in  demolishing  such  a  structure,  to  an- 
swer no  aid  at  the  same  tiniey  make  it  more  than  probable  that 
it  was  never»once  completed  ;  but,  what  is  still  a  greater 
proof  of  this,  is,  tiiat  those  stones  whicli  are  now  wanting, 
must  still  have  been  in  being,  and  would  have  been  seen  or 
found  at  no  great  distance  from  the  place." — Indeed,  if  no 
end  was  ansaftred  by  demolishing  this  noble  work,  it  is  highly 
probakble  we  should  have  seen  it  in  a  much  more  perfect 
state  than  we  do  at  present;  but  I  think  his  argument  will 
prove  of  little  weight,  wben  we  consider,  that  they  might 
be  broken  to  pieces,  and  used  for  building,  which  is  no  more 
to  be  wondered  at  than  that  men  should  dig  stones  out  of 
quarries  for  the  same  purpose.    This  very  well  acc^uw^  fcs^ 

X  2 
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their  being  nowhere  to  be  found;  and,  considering  that 
Stone-henge  has  stood  for  many  hundred  years  liable  to  such 
treatment,  the  labour,  time,  and  expence  employed  therein, 
cannot  be  thought  so  much  as  to  overthrow  my  supposition. 
Another  circumstance  that  pleads  stronely  in  favour  of  Dr. 
Stukely  is,  that  Stone-henge  appears  to  have  been  long  used 
for  a  temple ;  the  many  tumuli  placed  round  it,  and  the  re- 
mains of  sacrifices  said  to  be  found  there,  are  strong  proofs 
of  this;  and  it  is  the  greatest  absurdity  to  believe  that  such 
veneration  and  regard  would  have  been  ever  paid  to  an  un* 
finished  pile. 

In  the  next  place,  B.  Martin  thinks  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  Druids  were  the  founders^of  this  temple.  It  is 
true,  we  can  in  this  particular  go  no  farther  than  mere  con* 
jecture,  not  having  any  certain  account  of  its  building  left 
us;  but  the  Druids  have,  in  my  opinion,  a  much  better 
claim  to  the  honour  of  the  work,  than  any  other  people  that 
are  though*:  to  have  any  pretensions  to  it.  That  it  i$  of  equal 
antiquity  with  most  other  edifices  of  the  same  kind  in  this 
island  cannot  be  doubted,  and,  as  some  of  them  are  crossed 
and  mangled  by  the  Roman  ways*,  it  is  evident  they  were 
erected  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  at  which  time  the 
Druids  presided  over  the  worship  and  religious  ceremonies 
of  the  Britons;  and,  as  Stone-henge  is  allowed  to  have  been 
a  temple,  they  may  with  great  reason  be  thought  the  found- 
ers of  it. — I  think  it  is  plain,  from  what  has  been  just  said^ 
that  the  Romans  can  have  no  claim  to  it,  notwithstanding 
this  was  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Inigo  Jones ;  but 
though  he  had  undoubtedly  great  merit  as  an  architect,  yet 
I  cannot  allow  that  his  abilities  as  an  antiquary  were  equal ; 
at  least,  his  conjectures  on  Stone^henge  are  far  from  being 

Srobable,  as  it  is  incredible,  that  a  people  so  famous  as  the 
Romans  for  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  their  buildings, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  should  ever  construct  a  work  so 
very  rude  and  void  of  ail  ornaments  as  Stone-henge  has  al- 
ways been. 

I  come  now  to  consider  what  is  offered  by  Bi  Martin  ia 
support  of  his  notion,  that  the  stones  of  Stonebenge  are 
factitious.  This  was,  doubtless,  invented  as  the  only  re- 
Aource  of  those  who  think  it  impossible  for  such  ponderous 
bodies  to  be  moved  from  one  place  to  another  l>y  human 
art.  The  folly  of  s\ich  an  opinion  will  appear,  when  we 
redect,  that,  m  an  old  wall  surrounduig  the  famous  temple 


*  Beauties  of  Nature  and  Art,  Vol.  U.  p.  ,15L 
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at  Balbec,  there  are  stones  of  much  larger  dimensions  than 
any  of  those  at  Stone-henge  ;  for  we  are  told,  that  one  of 
them  is  sixty-three  feet  in  length,  and  two  others  sixty  a 
piece,  each  of  them  bein^  twelve  feet  deep,  and  of  the 
same   breadth,  and  these  prodigious  stones  are  also  raise4 
up  into  the  wall  many  feet  from  the  ground*  :   and  that 
they  are  natural,    cannot  be  doubted ;  their  being  three 
separate  pieces  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  this,  as  they  lie  con- 
tiguous to  each  other. — I  could  bring  other  examples  from 
authentic  history,  both  ancient  and  modern,  to  prove  what 
amazine  weights  may  be  managed  by  human  art,  the  me- 
thods  of  doing  which  were  not  unknown  to  the  Druids,  if 
we  allow  Stone-henge  to  be  their  work ;  since  I  think  enough 
has  been  alleged  to  convince  any  body  that  the  stones  of 
Stone-henge  may  be  natural.     Besides,  if  they  were  facti- 
tious, how  could  the  imposts  be  made  of  a  dinerent  piece 
firom  the  uprights?  would  not  all  the  pieces  have  been  united 
into  one  block  of  stone  ?  It  may  be  said,  that  the  imposts 
were  formed  into  their  shape  on  the  ground,  and  then  lifted 
up  into  their  places ;  but  those  who  plead  for  the  stones  be- 
ing artificial,  are  such  as  think  it  impossible  to  lift  such 
heavy  bodies  to  the  height  of  18  or  20  feet.    Admitting, 
then,  that  these  stones  are  natural,  it  is  very  probable  that 
they  were  brought  from  Marlborough-downs  ;  for  though  it 
is  objected  that  there  are  now  none  among  the  Grey-\Vea- 
thers  equal  to  the  smaller  ones  of  Stone-henge,  yet  this  by 
no  means  proves  that  there  were  not  some  much  larger  be- 
fore the  building  of  that  temple,  but  instead  thereof^  it 
makes  the  contrary  opinion  very  plausible,  and  that  the 
materials  of  Stone-henge  actually  came  from  thence;  whick 
I  doubt  not  will  appear  very  practicable,  as  they  might 
employ  a  vast  numoer  of  bands  in  a  work  of  so  public  a 
nature,  and  perliaps  were  months,  if  not  years,  in  perform- 
ing the  task  of  bringing  each  of  them  so  far. 

I  hope  the  above  is  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  sentiments 
of  the  learned  antiquary  before-mentioned  :  I  shall  therefore 
conclude  by  adding,  tHat  his  many  opportunities  of  examin- 
ing Stone-henge,  and  his  great  abilities  in  searching  into 
antiquity,  render  his  authority  very  respectable  ;  and  as  his 
conjectures  on  the  present  subject  are  plausible,  so  it  is 
likely  we  shall  never  see  any  hypothesis  better  groimded 
than  that  he  has  favoured  us  with. 

1774,  May. 


*  Beauties  of  Nature  and  Art,  Vol.  X.  p»  112% 
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910  Cramp  Rings. 

LXXVni.  Auneient  Ordre  for  hallowing  of  the  Cramp  RingR,  &c. 

[Fr<mi  a  MS.  belonging  to  the  late  Mr,  Anstis,  now  to  the  Duke 

of  Northumberland*'] 

*'  FlRSTE,  the  Kinge  to  come  to  the  chappell  or  clossett, 
withe  the  Lords  and  Noblemen  way  tinge  upon  him,  with- 
out any  sword  borne  before  hime  as  that  day,  and  ther  to 
tarrie  in  his  travers  until  the  Bishope  and  the  Deane  have 
brought  in  the  Crucifixe  out  of  the  vestrie,  and  layd  it  upon 
the  cushion  before  the  highe  alter.     And  tlien  the  Usher  to 
lay  a  carpet  for  the  Kinge  to  cretpe  to  the  crosse  upon :  and  that 
done,  ther  shall  be  a  forme  sett  upon  the  carpett  before  the 
crucifix,  and  a  cushion  laid  upon  it  for  the  Kinge  to  kneale 
upon.   And  the  Master  of  the  Jewell  house  ther  to  be  ready 
with  the  crampe  rings  in  a  bason  of  silver,  and  the  Kinge 
to  kneele  upon  the  cushion  before  the  forme.    And  then 
the  Gierke  of  the  Closett  be  redie  with  the  booke  concern*' 
inge  the  halowinge  of  the  crampe  rings,  and  the  Aumer 
muste  kneele  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Kinge,  holdinge  the 
iayd  booke.    When  that  is  done,  the  Kinge  shall  rise  and 
go  to  the  alter,  wheare  a  Gent.  Usher  shall  be  redie  with  a 
cushion  for  the  Kinge  to  kneele  upon:  and  then  the  great* 
est  Lords  that  shall  bQ  ther,  to  take  the  bason  wiui  the 
rings,  and  beare  them  after  the  King  to  oifer.     And  thus 
done,  the  Queene  shall  come  down  out  of  her  clossett  or 
traverse  into  the  chappell,  with  ladyes  and  gentlewomen 
waitinge  upon  her,  midcreepe  to  crosse^  and  then  goe  agayne 
to  her  clossett  or  traverse.  And  then  the  ladyes  to  creepe  to  the 
crosse  likewise,  and  the  Lords  and  Noblemen  likewise." 

Dr.  Percy,  who  has  printed  this  curious  extract  at  the 
end  of  his  notes  on  Northumberland  Household- book,  ob- 
serves, that  our  ancient  Kings,  even  in  the  dark  times  of 
superstition,  do  not  seem  to  have  affected  to  cure  the  King*% 
Evil;  at  least  this  MS.  gives  no  hint  of  any  such  power. 
This  miraculous  gift  was  left  to  be  claimed  by  the  Stuarts ; 
our  ancient  Plantagenets  were  humbly  content  to  cure  the 
cramp. — ^The  doctor  adds,  that,  in  1536,  when  the  convo- 
cation under  Henry  the  VIII.  abolished  some  of  the  old 
superstitious  practices,  this  of  creeping  to  the  crossy  on  Good- 
Friday,  &c.  was  ordered  to  be  retained  as  a  laudable  and 
edifying  custom.  See  Herbert's  Life  of  Henry  VIII.  It 
appears,  in  the  Northumberland  Household-book,  to  have 
been  observed  in  the  earl's  family,  the  value  of  the  offer- 
ings then  made  by  himself,  his  lady,  and  his  sons,  being 
there  severally  ascertained. 
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There  is  also  specified  a  candle  to  be  offered  by  each  of 
the  above  persons  on  St.  Blase  day;  on  which  the  learned 
editor  observes^  that  ^'  the  anniversary  of  St  Blasius  is  the 
3d  of  February,  when  it  is  still  the  custom,  in  many  parts 
of  England,  to  light  up  fires  on  the  hills  on  St.  Bla^e-night; 
a  custom  anciently  taken  up,  perhaps  for  no  better  rbasoh 
than  the  jingling  resemblance  of  his  name  to  the  word 
Blaze,'' 

1774,  Ju7ie.  b.  H. 


LXXIX.     Ancient  Baptisteries,  Lavatories,  &c. 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  sensible  and  lively  author  of  the  book  entitled,  A 
Walk  in  and  about  the  city  of  Canterbury,  has,  at  p.  105, 
given  a  new  name  to  the  circular  building,  vulgarly  called 
Bell  Jesus,  situated  near  the  north  door  of  that  cathedral ; 
but,  when  Mr.  Gostling  ventured  to  be  the  sponsor  upon  this 
occasion,  I  am  suspicious  he  might  not  recollect,  that  few 
old  baptisteries  are  to  be  traced  in  the  churches  and  chape}s 
formerly  belonging  to  the  monasteries  in  this  kingdofn. 
Archbishop  Edmund,  in  his  Constitutions,  published  about 
the  year  1236,  directed  a  stone  font  to  be  provided  for 
every  baptismal  church  ;  which  Lyndwood  interprets  to  be 
a  church  having  the  people  (i.  e.  the  laity)  connected  with 
it;  "  for,'*  adds  this  eminent  civilian,  '*  in  a  collegiate  or 
conventual  church,  which  has  not  the  people,  there  ought 
to  be  no  font"*.  Keysler,  in  his  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  44,  45, 
has  given  a  particular  description  of  the  baptistery  at  Flor- 
ence, mentioned  by  Mr.  G.  in  which  this  traveller  informs 


•,  « ■  i  I  I     I   *i  ^. 


*  Baptisterium  habeatur  in  qualibet  ecclesia  baptismal!  {a)  lapidcuni,  &.c. 
(a)  Baptismali]  Sive  cathedral!,  vivo  parochial!;   tali  iieinpc  qua>  habct 
popWIuin :  nam  ill  ecclc-si&colle{^iiat&,  ve)cunventuali,qu&;iion  habdtpopolum, 
Don  debet  esse  baptisterium,  ^c. 

The  writer  was  froai  the  first  doubtful  nbcthcr  there  might  not  be  an  instance 
or  two  to  the  contrary  of  what  he  has  hcic  udvanccti,  and,  since  he  fini»hcd 
his  letter,  he  has  discovered,  that  a  Bisihop  of  Coventry  granted  to  the  abb<*y 
of  Ha^hmon,  iti  Shropshire,  an  officer,  whose  province  it  was  t«»  baptise  a* 
KeH  Jews  as  infants,  and  who  was  to  discharge  parochial  duty  for  the  sarvantii 
and  domestics  in  that  monastery.  But  the  reverend  author  of  the  Preface  to 
Tanner's  Notit,  Monast.  p.  2V»,  mentions  this  to  be  a  very  different  sacri»tau 
frofh  what  usually  belonged  to  other  religious  houses.  It  may  also  be  remark- 
jDd,  that  Haghmon-Abbey  was  a  fraternity  of  regular  Au'itin  canons  and  nut 
9cncdictines,  the  monks  of  which  stricter  order  wvre  settled  in  all  ourcathe 
^9\  pr^ori^s,  Carlisl<>  excepted. 

X4 
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usy  that  it  is  opposite  to  the  cathedral,  that  it  is  called  // 
BattisteinOy  or  St.  John^s  Church,  and  that  all  the  children 
of  Christian  parents  in  that  city  are  baptised  in  it  A  bap^ 
tistery  of  this  kind  could  not  well  have  been  wanted  in 
Canterbury ;  because  the  right  of  administering  baptism 
seems  to  have  been  annexed  to  all  the  parochial  churches 
there,  from  the  first  establishment  of  them  ;  and  from  the 
author's  account  of  the  font  in  St.  Martin's  church,  there  is 
a  presumptive  proof  of  its  being  more  ancient  than  the  ca- 
thedral itself.  For  these  reasons,  I  am  apt  to  imagine,  that 
the  building  in  question  wasjjeyer  designed  for  a  baptistery  y 
and,  indeed,  had  there  been  an  edifice  for  this  purpose  with- 
in the  precincts  of  the  cathedral,  one  should  hardly  have 
expected  to  have  found  it  near  the  centre  of  the  offices  be- 
longing to  the  convent.  But,  as  I  have  taken  the  liberty'to  ob- 
ject to  the  new  name  conferred  on  this  little  building,  in  order 
to  afford  others  the  like  opportunity  of  making  exceptions,  I 
will  hazard  a  guess  at  what  may  have  been  the  true  appella- 
tion of  it;  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  was  the  ancient  lavatotyy  i.e. 
the  place  where  the  members  of  the  priory  used  to  wash 
themselves.  In  the  constitutions  given  to  the  monks  of  the 
Benedictine  order,  by  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  this  apartment 
is  expressly  named,  and  in  a  manner  which  will  induce  us  to 
fix  it  not  far  from  the  dortor,  or  dormitory*;  and  it  appears, 
by  the  inclosed  extracts  from  Du  Fresne's  Gloss.  Med.  et 
Infim.  Lat.  that  there  was,  in  other  monasteries,  such  a 
building,  which  adjoined  to  the  chapter-room,  as  did  also 
the  scriptoriiun  (i.  e.  the  room  in  all  great  convents  in  which 
persons  were  constantly  employ^ed  to  transcribe  books  for 
the  choir  and  the  libraryf.)  lie  situation  of  this  circular 
recess  in  Canterbury  cathedral  nearly  answers  to  this  des- 
cription, it  being  at  a  very  inconsiderable  distance  from  the 
del  chapter-house,  and  contiguous  to  the  old  library,  which 
was  over  the  prior's  chapel,  and  of  which  library  the  scrip- 
torium was  probably  a  part.  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  G.  that 
this  building  consists  of  two  rooms,  one  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  the  other  on  a  level  with  the  gallery  leading  to  the 


^ 


*  Cum  appropinquavcrit  tempus  hors  tcrtiac  pulsetur  a  secretario  modice 
signutn  mioimnm,  quam  "  skillam"  vocaut,  ct  statim  pcrgaot  in  donnitorium, 
et  calctent  se  diurnalibus,  ctcultellos  accipiant;  deinde  ad  lavalorium  veniant, 
et  prius  Lavcnt  sc,  et  postca  pectinent,  deinde  ad  ecclcsiam  veniant,&c.  ^c. 
fyUkini*  Concil.  Mag.  Brilan.  v.  i.  529. 

f  Lavtitoriumt  ubi  roanus  lavant  monachi  priusquam  cant  ad  rcfectorium.— 
T)fraU,  hypocaustum  convcntualc,  estuve,  in  quo  capitulum  celebratur. — 
Veniunt  in  pyiale,  et  indc  in  Uvatorium^  necnon  ct  proximum  pyrali  scripto- 
rium :  ct  has  trcs  rcgularissimas  prae  omnibus  quas  unquam  vidcriot^  asfere- 
b^t  esse  officinag.    £ckchSrdfti  junior,  de  CiuibiuS  CaUi,  cap.  II. 
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church.  Now,  I  apprehend  the  vault  to  have  heen  the  lava-* 
t&tyfoT  the  monks  in  general,  and  the  upper  room  to  have 
been  raised  at  a  different  time,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
prior,  who,  Mr.  Somner  tells  us,  had,  through  their  private 
chapel,  a  passage  from  their  lodgings  to  the  church.  Per- 
haps the  prior  might,  in  this  apartment,  discharge  the  duty 
incumbent  on  him,  of  washing  the  feet,  and  pouring  water 
Tipon  the  hands,  of  some  of  his  monastic  brethren,  on 
Maunday-Thursday.  This  practice  was  enjoined  by  Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc,  in  the  Constitutions  before  cited,  and  the 
spot  for  the  performing  this  ceremony  was  directed  to  be 
without  the  doors  of  the  chapter-house,  and  before  it.  If, 
therefore,  we  suppose,  what  is  likely  to  have  been  the  case, 
that  the  prior  had  a  door  out  of  this  gallerv^  into  the  chapter- 
house, as  well  as  into  the  church,  the  Archbishop's  expres- 
sion will  countenance  the  notion  I  have  adopted,  ot  tins 

building's  havine  been  applied  to  that  use* However, 

whether  it  ought  to  be  denominated  the  old  baptistery  or 
the  old  lavatory^  or  must  still  retain  the  name  it  has  acquired 
by  long  usage,  is  an  important  point,  which  must  be  left  to 
the  decision  of  the  reader.  Should  I  be  allowed  to  have 
drawn  "  the  happier  conclusion"  I  frankly  acknowledge  "  to 
have  been  led  to  it  by  the  hint  given  by  my  chearful  and 
communicative  guide."  For  though,  some  years  since,  I 
frequently  examined  this  elegant  rotunda,  I  could  never 
form  any  idea  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  erected ; 
and,  had  not  this  more  attentive  perambulator  apprized  me, 
that  formerly  two  pipes,  or  jets,  for  water,  were  fixed  in  it, 
I  should  still  have  returned  the  same  unmeaning  answer  to 
every  curious  inquirer  I  had  hitherto  done,  namely,  that  it 
was  the  model  of  a  bell  cast^  and  cast  away,  no  body  knew 
when  or  where. 

With  my  hearty  thanks  to  the  merry  rambler,  for  the 
great  entertainment  he  has  afforded  me,  and  with  my  best 
wishes  that  he  may  enjoy  more  ease  of  body  than  I  am  con-* 
cemed  to  hear  he  has  done  for  a  long  time,  I  remain, 

His  and  your  humble  servant, 

W.  and  D. 

1774,  JVbv. 

^  Lotis  omnium  qui  in  capitulo  sunt  pcdibus,  scdeant  foris  ante  capitulum 
prior  et  predict!  scrvitorcs  cum  eo.  Quorum  pedes  praicinctus  tersorio  abbas, 
flexis  genibus,  abluat,  ct  tergat,  ctosculetur,  subservicntibus  sibifratribus  ad 
hoc  obscquium  dcputatis. — Postbacc  redeat  abbas  in  sedem,  &c. — Mis  explc- 
tis,  exeat  abbas,  et  prior  etscrvitores  eorum,  et  ante  capitulum  prsebeat  eit 

abbas  aquam  ad  abluendas  raanus,  &c. ff'i/Ai/ur,  ut  supra,  p.  336,  337. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that,  in  the  monastery  of  Cbnst-Church,  the 
chief  ofHcer  of  the  society  had  uo  higher  title  than  that  of  prior,  and  therefore, 
in  the  construction  of  thiji passage,  prior  ^Bust  always  \)^  ;»u\}^Viv.>x\.«^  \»t  ^>a^^ 
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LXXX.     Manner  of  pun'uhinp^  offendin|2^  Monks,  and  Rules  for 
,  preparing  bread  for  Hosts. 

Mr.  Urban, 

YOXJ  were  so  obliging  as  to  admit  into  a  late  Magazine^ 
some  remarks  which  aad  occurred  to  me  while  I  was  accom^ 
panying  Mr.  Gostling  in  his  walk  about  the  precincts  of 
C^anterbury  cathedral,  and,  when  you  have  a  page  of  your 
entertaining  Miscellany  not  better  engagea,  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  you  to  insert  these  additional  observations.  My 
old  acquaintance  and  I  parted  at  the  rotunda  (which  I  sup- 
pose to  have  been. the  lavatory*  of  the  convent,)  situated 
near  the  north  door  of  the  church ;  and  I  will  now,  with  my 
pen  in  my  hand,  such  as  it  is,  wait  upon  my  intelligent  guide 
to  the  south-east  quarter  of  that  magnificent  fabric. 

The  spot  on  which  I  intend  to  hazard  another  conjecture, 
is  the  recess  formerly  called  St.  Anselm^s  chapel,  the  lower 
floor  of  which  is  now  converted  into  vestries  for  the  minor^ 
canons  and  lay-clerks.  Over  these  vestries  is  a  room,  and 
a  closet  to  it,  that  has  a  window  with  an  iron  grate^  looking 
into  the  choir ;  and  this  closet  Mr.  Gostling,  with  probabi*- 
lity,  imagines  to  have  been  the  place  where  the  irregular 
monks  were  occasionally  imprisoned  (See  the  Walk^  p.  151, 
152.)  In  the  adjoining  apartment  there  are,  it  seems,  a 
chimney  and  an  oven,  which  I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have 
noticecf,  though  I  must  have  been  frequently  in  the  room ;  and 
these  conveniencies,  according  to  the  surmise  of  the  ingeni- 
ous author,  were  built  for  the  usq  of  the  culprits  ?onfined  there. 
But,  in  this  notion,  I  differ  from  him.  For,  as  rigid  fasting  was 
the  general  established  rule  of  the  religious  of  the  Benedic- 
tine order,  it  is  no  improbable  supposition,  that  an  offending 
brother,  when  in  close  custody,  would  be  subjected  to  a 
still  more  severe  state  of  abstinence,  and,  of  course,  could 
have  little  want  of  an  oven.     And  there  are  likewise  some 

[passages  in  the  Constitutions  of  Lanfranc,  referred  to  in  my 
ast  letter,  which  afford  a  very  strong  presumptive  proof, 
that  the  scanty  portion  of  food  which  was  allow(;d  was  al- 
ways ready  dressedf.    The  culpable  monks  were  ranged  by 


*  Dr.  Thomas  has  prefixed  to  his  Survey  of  Worcester  cathedral,  an  accu- 
rate icaTioirraphy  of  that  building ;  by  which  it  appears,  that  the  lavatory  6f 
t\i^  old  coiivf'nt  is  still  remaining,  and  that  it  is  placed  between  the  dormitory^ 
and  the  rffectorv. 

f  WilkiuF,  Co'ncil.  Mag.  Britan.     Vok  I,  p.  352,  353. 
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the  archbishop  under  three  classes.  When  only  a  slight 
fault  had  been  committed,  the  offender  was  to  have  the  or- 
dinary diet  of  the  convent,  but  he  was  not  to  be  permitted 
to  eat  it,  till  three  hours  after  the  customary  times  of  re- 
ijreshnient;  and  white  his  brethren  were  in  the  refectory, 
he  was  to  remain  in  the  church  by  himself.  If  the  crime  was  of 
a  deeper  dye,  the  guilty  brother  was  to  be  committed  to  the 
special  custudy  of  another  monk,  who  was  always  to  attend 
him  to  and  from  his  placeofconfinenient;  and  the  priorwasto 

five  the  particular  airections  relating  to  his  provision,  and  the 
our  of  his         ■  .       -      ^  .,. 


s  receiving  it.  But  a  profligate  and  contumacious 
criminal  was  to  be  seized  by  violence,  and  cast  into  the  pri- 
son appropriated  for  atrocious  criminals,  and  brought,  if 
possible,  by  the  harshest  discipline,  to  a  sense  and  public 
acknowledgement  of  his  transgressions.  In  neirberot  these 
modes  of  treating  the  disorderly  members  of  this  monastic 
fraternity  do  there  seem  to  be  sufficient  grounds  for  believ- 
ing that  Mr.  Gostling  has  been  equally  fortunate  in  this 
conjecture,  aa  in  most  others  dispersed  through  his  book. 
And  I  am,  besides,  apt  to  think  there  is  one  of  Lanfranc's 
Constitutions,  which  will  lead  to  a  discovery  of  the  chief, 
if  not  the  only,  purpose  for  which  the  oven  in  this  apart- 
ment was  erected. 

From  the  time  that  the  attempt  was  made  to  form  the  pre' 
postcrous  tenet  of  the  reality  of  the  corporal  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  eucharist  into  an  article  of  faith,  various  wers 
the  disputes  which  arose  concerning  the  kind  and  the  form 
of  the  bread  which  was  to  be  used  in  this  sacred  institution- 
Some  would  hare  it  leavened,  and  others  contended  it  should 
be  unleavened.  One  party  asserted  it  ought  to  be  taken 
from  a  round  loaf,  and  their  opponents  warmly  maintained 
it  ought  to  consist  of  only  a  small  wafer ;  and  whether  this 
wafer  was  to  he  plain,  or  to  have  the  figure  of  a  crucifix,  or 
of  the  holy  lamb,  stamped  upon  it,  was  a  subject  of  earnest 
debate.  This  strange  notion  likewise  introduced  a  series 
of  rites,  which  were  to  be  practised  as  well  before  as  aftei 
the  consecrating  of  this  sacramental  bread. 

Archbishop  Lanfranc  was  a  zealous  advocate  for  this  ab- 
surd  doctrine.  Prepossessed,  therefore,  with  the  idea  of  the 
profound  reverence  and  adoration  which  was  to  be  offered 
to  a  piece  of  bread,  when  deified  by  the  priest,  he  judged 
it  requisite,  from  a  specious  regard  to  decency,  to  appoint 
among  bin  decrees,  several  superstitioas  ceremonies,  which 
were  to  be  observed  in  preparing  it  for  this  divine  use.  As 
Spelman  and  Wilkins  are  the  only  ecclesiastical  writers  who 
have  mentioned  this  curious  and  whimsical  process,  I  bavs 


E 
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inclosed  an  abstract  of  it,  which  may,  perhaps,  afford  amuse- 
ment to  some  of  your  readers. — 

^^  In  all  the  religious  houses,  the  preparing  of  the  hosts  >^a5 
a  branch  of  the  sacrist's  duty;  and  it  was  an  express  injunc- 
tion of  the  archbishop  to  this  officer  in  the  priory  of  Christ- 
church,  to  shew  the  greatest  attention  in  having  them  made 
in  the  clearcstand  purest  manner. — The  corn  was  to  be  select- 
ed with  the  utmost  care,  and  grain  by  grain,  if  practicable. 
When  thus  sorted,  it  was  to  be  put  into  a  new  fine  bag,  pro- 
Tided  for  this  purpose  only,  and  carried  to  the  mill  by  a 
trusty  servant.     The  servant  was  to  see  some  other  grain 

E ass  through  the  hopper,  before  that  designed  for  the  holy 
read  was  put  into  it,  that,  in  grinding,  it  might  not  be 
polluted,  by  being  mixed  with  any  foreign  substance. 
When  the  meal  was  brought  back  to  the  sacrist,  he  was  to 
repare  a  place  and  a  vessel,  in  circuitu  cortina^,  for  the 
oulting  of  it ;  and  this  work  was  to  be  done  by  himself,  in 
his  albe,  and  with  his  head  veiled.  On  the  day  of  making 
the  hosts,  the  sacrist,  and  his  brethren  who  were  to  assist 
him,  were  to  wash  their  hands  and  faces,  put  on  their 
albcs,  and  veil  their  heads,  that  monk  only  excepted, 
whose  business  was  to  hold  the  iron  plate,  and  attend  to  it, 
and  he  was  to  wear  gloves.  During  the  process  of  making 
and  baking  the  bread,  tHe  monks  were  to  repeat  the  com- 
mon psalms  of  the  hours,  and  the  canonical  hours,  or,  if 
they  pleased,  any  other  suitable  psalms,  out  of  the  regular 
course.  But,  when  not  engaged  in  this  religious  exercise,  the 
strictest  silence  was  to  be  observed,  with  an  indulgence 
only  to  the  person  who  lield  the  iron  plate,  to  give  some 
brief  directions  to  the  servant  who  attended,  to  supply  the 
fire  with  fuel,  that  was  to  be  perfectly  dry,  and  provided 
several  days  before*.'* 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  this  work  was  done  in  some 
room  within  the  church,  or  in  one  adjoining  to  it;  and  my 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  former  use  ot  the  oven  now 


*  Wilkins,  Concil.  Vol.  I.  p.  349. — As  I  must  own  I  do  not  clearly  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  the  expressionin  circuitu  cortirur,  where  the  meal  was 
ordered  to  be  boulted,  I  have  not  aimed  at  a  translation  of  it.  But  I  submit 
to  those  who  arc  more  skilled  than  I  am  in  the  disposition  of  the  oH^ccs  for- 
merly belonging  to  our  monastic  buildings,  whether  some  light  may  not- be 
•thrown  upon  this  obscure  term,  by  comparing  it  with  Ocrvasc*s  account  of 
the  repair  of  that  part  of  the  church  near  Anselm's  chapel,  since  he  seems  to 
me  to  make  use  of  a  similar  word. — Of  the  reasons  assigned  by  him  why  that 
part  of  the  choir  by  the  altar  was  narrower  than  that  near  the  great  tower, 
one  was,  **  quod  duae  turresSanctiAnselmi  videlicet  et  Sancti  Andre r,in  utroque 
Jaterc  ecclcsise  antiquitus  ad  cuicinum  posits,  &c.  X.  Script.  CoU  1303. 
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under  our  review  will,  I  imagine,  be  readily  concluded.  I 
will,  however,  offer  one  reason  for  my  believiDg  I  am  not 
mistaken  in  tn^  supposition  that  it  was  built  for  the  baking 
of  the  sacramental,  wafers;  which  Is,  my  having  observ^ 
a  cliimney,  with  an  oven  to  it,  in  a  room  communicating 
witb  Merton's  chapel,  in  the  north-cast  cross  of  Rochester 
cathedral,  near  which  was  undoubtedly  the  apartment  and 
different  offices  of  the  sacrist  of  that  priory. 

The  perusal  of  the  foregoing  extract  from  Lanfranc*i 
Constitutions  ma.y,  perhaps,  recal  to  the  minds  of  my 
readers  the  late  Lord  Lyttelton's  judicious  strict^ure  upoB 
his  chaructcr,  for  the  unuappy  use  he  made  of  his  taients. 


in  becoming  a  principal  champion  for  the  real  presence, 
and  establishing,  by  his  authority,  a  doctrine  unknown  to; 
the  church  of  England*.     Should  they  remember  the. pas- 


sage to  which  1  allude,  they  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be  a^ 
to  suspect,  that  the  very  great  reputation  this  prelate  ac- 
quired in  the  Christian  world,  for  his  piety,  learning,  and 
parts,  was  unmerited,  since  they  produced  in  himself,  and 
prompted  him  to  demand  from  those  under  his  jurisdiction, 
such  a  bigotted  observance  of  numberless  insignificant 
ceremonies.  How  much  moreiJeserving  of  praise  were  the 
wise  and  religious  reformers  of  our  church,  who,  guided 
by  scripture  and  reason,  enjoined  only  this  short  andperti- 
nent  rubric  concerning  the  same  sacred  ordinance^"  And, 
to  take  away  the  superstition  which  any  person  hath,  or 
might  iiave,  in  the  bread  and  wine,  it  snail  sufEce  tiiat  it 
b£  such  as  is  usually  to  be  eaten  at  the  table  with  other 
meats  ;  but  the  best  and  purest  wheat  bread  that  conveni- 
ently may  be  gotten." 

I  am,  &c. 
1775,  April  W.  and  Dt- 


LXXXI.  Query  respecting  the  Arms  of  our  Archbishops,  with  aa 
answer. 

Me.  Ukban, 

.  One  of  your  constant  readers  will  be  much  obliged  to  Mr. 

Row,  or  any  of  your  antiquarian  correspondents,  who  can 

inform  him  when  the  mitre,  in  the  arms  of  our  Archbishops, 

was  first  placed  in  a  Ducat  coronet,  in  which  it  now  ditlers 

*  Lord  If  tUllan'i  tife  <if  Henry  II.  Vol.  I. 

[f  The  papers  with  tbii  ligiutur*  were  wrilten  bj  the  Rev.  Samuel  Denac, 
Vicic  of  Wlluiingtan,  and  of  Derent,  in  Kent.  $«  Qent.  Mag.  Oiiiuary. 
Auj.  1199.  p.  l3i.l    £.  . 
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from  those  of  our  Biskops;  especially  as  it  seems  of  modem 
introduction,  since  not  only  those  on  the  tombs  of  the  old 
prelates  in  Canterbury  cathedral,  but  those  of  some  sinc6 
the  Reformation,  in  the  windows  of  that  church,  have  it  not. 

1775,  July.  Yours^  &c. 

a. 

Mr.  Urbak^ 

IN  answer  to  your  correspondent's  question  concerning 
placing  the  Archbishop's  mitre  on  a  Ducal  coronet,  I  can  only 
say,  that  the  best  account  of  it  which  I  have  seen  is  in  Mr. 
Page's  assemblage  of  coins,  fabricated  by  authority  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  p.  7.  It  is  there  acknowledged 
to  be  a  practice  lately  introcluced,  but  seems  to  be  done 
with  much  propriety,  considering  the  rank  his  grace  holds, 
which  is  above  the  dukes,  except  those  of  the  blood :  and 
at  the  same  time  it  is  very  ornamental,  as  appears  to  the  eye 
in  the  engraved  inscription  pi^fixed  to  the  assemblage,  &c. 

1775,  Oct.  T.  Row. 


LXXXIL    On  the  Culture  of  Vines  in  England. 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  controversy  about  the  culture  of  the  vine  in  England 
hath  b^en  so  largely  discussed  by  two  learned  members  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  that  it  may  seem  superfluous, 
if  not  impertinent,  to  add  any  more  to  it.  But  as  doubts 
And  conjectures  often  furnish  means  for  the  discovery  of 
truth,  I  may  be  permitted  to  suggest  such  as  have  occurred 
to  me  in  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Barrington's  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject, just  published  in  the  third  vol.  of  the  Archaeologia*, 
and  submit  myself  to  his  candor,  while  I  range-  myself  ou 
the  side  of  his  antagonist. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  word  vinea  is  in  no  one  instance 
Vsed  by  our  ancient  writers,  in  any  other  than  its  classical, 
and  common  signification.  I  shall  examine  the  instances  in 
which  it  is  used  by  our  monkish  historians,  who,  tliough  they 
too  often  mistake  a  bombast  ijor  a  florid  style,  and  give 
common  relations,  and  trivial  incidents,  an  air  of  pomp  and 
rhapsody,  are  not  apt  to  err  in  the  use  of  obvious  and  well 
known  terms.  The  question  about  the  alteration  of  our 
*  ■  ■  I  I  1 1   I    I  ,1.  ■■  I     ,  t  III  I    «  III    — ^.— 

*  In  aniwer  to  Mrc  Peyge,  on  the  samo  qucstiou  ia  U^  Mime  volume. 
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climate  since  the  time  of  the  Romans,  of  Bede,  or  of  Ed* 
ward  III.  is  a  petiiio  primipiif  against  which,  I  apprehend, 
terms  and  names  in  general  acceptation  are  not  here  allowed 
^eir  prcqper  weight. 

When  it  is  said  that  riitt/m,  as  oi»of,  is  applied  by  classical 
writers  to  other  species  of  wine  besides  that  made  from 
grapes,  it  is  bearing  too  hard  upon  monkish  writers,  not  to 
^low  that  in  them  it  ever  sigmfies  grape  wine.  Vinum  is 
certainly  a  word  of  as  unconfined  signification  as  woa ;  yet 
these  no  mor^  exclude  the  idea  of  grapes  and  their  wine 
from  ^ter  writers,  than  tnatisirupn^  pons^y  and  vinitor,  do 
t^ose  pri^iary  ones  of  a  monster,  a  bridge,  a  vine-dresser. 
The  instance  of  Favo^  adduced  from  Brompton,  is  not  con* 
clasive;  since  Giraldus,  whom  Brompton  professes  to 
follow,  expressly  adds  sylvesires^  which  his  transcriber 
emitted;  ai>d  eren  had  not  this  been  the  case,  the  same  ex* 
ception  might  have  beea  taken  to  grues^  which  1  suppose 
^e  nf)w  as  scarpe  in  Jrekiul  as  in  England. 

But  with  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  B.  I  must  take  tba 
liberty  to  aiiM'm,  that  np  instance  in  Du  Cange  amounts  to 
a  proof  that  viTiea  has  more  than  the  usual  sense  of  a  vine- 
yurd^  I  mean,  applied  to  phutation ;  for  we  all  know  that 
certain  machines  were  called  by  this  name.  Not  to  multiply 
quotations  in  my  own  cause,  let  us  examine  those  brought 
by  Mr.  B.  in  defence  of  his.  That  of  terra  vineatay  is  not 
terra  simply  culta  vel  cansita,  but  "  vineis  culta  vel  consita  ;** 
as  un4er  the  same  article  we  have  '^  unam  peciam  terras 
xineatiey'*  and  "  unam  peciam  tenrsB  arativsp  et  vineataj,** 


ager 

brings  vineaius  for  embroidered  with  vine  leaves.  "  ^t- 
veare  caiopum"  is  not  merely  to  break  it  up,  but  vineis 
c(fHserere.  Vineariuvi^^ydXi6.vmeale,  are  strictly  vineyards  j 
and  though  t;2>Mr^  and  viriealia  occur  together  in  one  instance. 


#  Pons  noti  Templi  Jondonue,  per  quern  turn  magnates  quam  alii  Jideles  nostri 
mi  Parlianuntum  tt  concilia  nostra  apud  Hestmotiasierium,  vcnientes  de  dicta  ci- 
dilate  et  suburbiis  cjusdem  per  aquam  ad  dictum  loatm  H'estmonasterii,  com» 
muniter  transeunt,  AV.  are  the  u^ords  of  the  record,  by  which,  probably,  is 
meant  some  bridge  over  a  creek  or  inlet  of  theTlianies,  crossing  thelane  lead* 
iu%  down  to  the  temple  stairs,  rather  than  the  stairs  or  lane.  Stowe  cites  the 
record  without  explaining  what  is  meant  by  the  bridge,  aa  he  translates  it. 
^^tof  LoDd«  p.  440.  £d.  1G33. 

f  yintarium  is  explained,  in  Greek  Glossaries  and  Codes,  «vtfff*r  aii4 
&irftjuinX«cj  %o  that  admitting  wt^tq  io  bu  cydt^r  bearing,  we  most  translate 
m/k9ik^  pomum. 
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they  are  no  more  distinct  than  horti  and  jardini  in  another, 
ancf  are  corruptions  from  classical  words  appropriated  tow'iit- 
yards.  Granting  vindeniiare  to  signify  ^^fructus  quosMet  coUi-» 
gere"  in  later  writers,  as  it  applied  to  olives  and  honey  in 
Pliny*  and  Coluinellat,  this  will  no  more  prove  agiunst  its 
natural  application  to  grapes,  than  the  term  hay-harvest 
will  prove  there  is  no  com  where  it  is  used;  and  harvest, 
like  jnessisXj  is  a  controvertible  term.  Admitting  also,  with 
Charpentier,  that  vinea  is  **  ager  vineis  arboribusque  consi- 
tus,^*  what  is  this  but  saying  that  vines  were  an  essential  part 
of  the  plantation?  so  that,  could  we  but  meet  with  this 
term  in  an  English  record  or  historian,  our  country  might 
recover  its  vines  again. 

Most  commentators  allaw  that  the  carme,  or  vineyards  of 
Engeddi,  were  proper  vineyards.  Dom  Calmet§  says,  thejr 
produced  the  Cyprus  vines,  and  Bishop  Patrick  ||  supposes 
that  clusters,  or,  as  the  margin  of  our  bible  renders  it,  cy- 
presses, were  branches  of  the  aromatic  shrub,  which  gave  its 
name  to  the  island  of  Cyprus.  There  is,  however,  no  reason 
for  excluding  these  piants  from  vineyards,  or  supposing 
caruie  should  not  here  mean  a  vineyard. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear,  that  the  French  word  vigne  is  put 
for  ^^  a  house  including  a  small  garden.''  In  the  instances 
cited  from  Madame  du  Boccage,  she  is  certainly  only  a 
translator  of  the  Italian  term  vignUy  which  is  as  commonly 
applied  to  mansion-houses,  whether  in  town  or  country,  as 
villa.  We  need  only  look  into  Montfaucon's  and  other  tra- 
vels in  Italy,  to  be  convinced  of  this.  The  truth  is,  vine- 
yards made  a  part  of  considerable  gardens,  and  came  in  time 
to  be  put  for  the  whole  ;  as  with  us  a  tract  of  ground  laid 
Cut  in  plantations  of  various  kinds  (where  what  is  strictly 
called  a  garden  has  the  least  share)  is  yet  called  a  garden. 
But  it  seems  too  great  a  force  upon  language,  to  suppose, 
that,  because  the  Italians  gave  the  name  of  vigna  to  a  plea- 
sure-ground or  house,  (for  it  is  to  these,  by  the  authorities 
Mr.  B.  cites,  and  not  to  a  garden  or  orchard,  simply  con- 
sidered, that  this  name  was  given)  that,  therefore,  the 
English,  who  knew  not  what  a  pleasure-house  was  at  the 
time  in  question,  should  confine  vineato  it,  to  the  absolute 
exclusion  of  its  primary  sense. 


*  Lib.  XV.  c.  1. 
f  Lib.  IX.  c.  15. 

+  Mcssis  amara,  sc.  absynthi,  Ovid.  Pont.  IN.  1.  24.  though  me«M  proprie 
iicitur  in  iis  qua?  metuntur,  maxiiue  in  frumento.     Varro* 
§  Diet.  art.  Kngcddi. 
IJ  Paraph,  ou  Canticles  I.  14. 
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I  shall  not  plead,  that,  as  I  have  not  Biornor  by  me,  I 
know  not  whether  the  Russians  went  into  a  Russian,  or  a 
more  southern,  wood  to  pick  pears  or  plums.  But  if  there 
are,  in  the  northern  languages,  such  words  as  perur  and 
plumer,  it  is  a  fair  conclusion,  that  such  sort  of  fruits  grew 
in  northern  latitudes,  without  supposing  these  plums  and 
pears  to  approach  nearer  to  the  green-gage  or  bon  Chretien^ 
€faan  the  crab  to  the  golden  pippin. 

Whatever  might  be  the  productions  of  the  northerd 
countries,  where  Bede  lived,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
him  so  unacquainted  with  those  of  the  southern  ones.  There 
was  a  sufficient  commerce  between  the  monks  and  the  dif* 
ferent  provinces  of  England,  to  undeceive  any  writer  as  to 
the  state  of  ^tbeir  monasteries,  in  which,  alone,  we  suppose 
Tines  to  be  cultivated.  Bede  had  a  correspondence  with 
Albin,  Abbot  of  Canterbury,  and  Nothelm,  presbyter  of 
London,  to  both  whom  he  acknowledges  himself  obliged 
in  his  preface.  Add  to  this,  that  the  Saxon  translator  of 
Bede  renders  vineaSy  wingeardas. 

Mr.  B.  observes  from  Pliny,  that  the  paucity  of  vine* 
yards  in  Italy  occasioned  a  law  of  Romulus  to  use  milk  in- 
stead of  wine  in  libations.  But  as  this  by  no  means  proves 
that  there  were  then  no  vineyards  in  Italy,  and  succeeding 
cultivation  encouraged  their  advance,  so  neither  can  we 
prove,  from  the  fewness  of  them  in  England,  that  there 
were  none  in  the  places  that  ever  since  bear  their  name. 
Had  there  been  a  similar  law  among  Alfred's,  it  could  never 
surely  have  been  alleged  to  prove  there  were  no  vineyards 
in  Englan'd. 

Hamo  de  Hethe,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  so  great  aa 
improver  of  his  palaces  by  building  and  cultivation,  that  it 
cannot  be  supposed  the  wines  which  he  presented  to  hia 
sovereign  could  be  the  juice  of  mere  ordinary  currants.  He 
spent  the  whole  year  after  his  inthronization  m  repairing  his 
houses,  and  circa  culturam  teiTarum  plurifnum  insudavitJ^ 

Whatever  Mr.  Pegge  understood  by  the  term  sicera,  or 
whatever  it  really  signifies,  it  is  plainly  distinguished  from 
^inuniy  which,  in  the  passages  of  Giraluus  and  Huntingdon, 
is  put  for  wine  strictly^  and  not  as  a  generical  name  compre- 
hending all  liquors :  whereas,  according  to  Mr.  B.'s  ideas, 
we  must  transfer  it  from  its  obvious  import  to  the  juice  oJF 
apples,  though  Malmsbury  expressly  marks  the  distinction; 
On  the  so  much  controverted  passage  of  that  author,  I  shall 

Til^M^— I  I    .      ._  M "I  " —   ' '       '  "~ ■'  rill   rr 

.    .       *  Dene  Hist.  Ro£  in  Aug.  Sac.  I.  361. 
VOL.  L  Y 
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only  observe,  that,  besides  the  progression  from  com  ta 
apples  and  grapes, it  supposes  apple-trees  the  natural  growth 
of  Glocestershire,  but  vines  the  effect  of  cultivation.  Ic 
does  not  suppose  vineyards  in  everv  county  of  England^ 
but  more  in  this  than  in  any  other ;  and  the  wine  made  from 
them  miglit  be  more  palatable  than  the  French,  without 
concluding  the  latter  to  have  been  sweet.  Ihilcedo  is  here 
bnly  opposed  to  roughness,  as  Mr.  B.  himself  admits,  when 
applying  it  to  cyder. — Florid  as  this  description  of  Malms- 
bury  is,  it  appears  to  be  founded  on  the  strictest  truth :  and 
I  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  convicted  of  falshood,  any  more 
than  that  similar,  but  at  this  time  unaccountable,  descrip* 
tion  of  Thorney  by  the  same  author. 

I  must  beg  leave  to  differ  from  Mr.  B.  about  tbe  meaning 
of  the  word  t^diosus.  All  the  instances  both  in  Ainsworth's 
Dictionary  and  Du  Gangers  Glossary,  amount  toMalmsbury^s 
idea  of  it.  Ttcdium  betti  in  Livy*,  ccepti  in  Ovidf,  labaris  ia 
QuintillianI,  is  a  wearisomenessof  war,  enterprize, or  labour, 
an  unwillingness  to  continue  them.  But  as  this  unwilling- 
ness may  arise  from  other  causes,  Malmsbury  critically  as- 
certains his  meaning  by  adding  per  socordiam :  so  that,  if 
ittdiDsiis  signifies  only  a  man  tired  of  his  work^  tadiosus  per 
socordiam  is  a  man  tired  of  his  work  by  downright  laziness, 
or  a  lazy  fellow* 

Mr.  B.  proceeds  to  controvert  the  word  vinitor  in  the 
Dunstable  Annals :  but  he  seems  not  aware  that  the  word 
he  cites  from  Du  Cange  for  a  wine-merchant  is  vinatorj  not 
vinitor^  which  that  Glossographer  explains  by  c^irtx»^(,  a 
vine-keeper  or  presser,  or  one  who  had  the  charge  of  wine, 
though  his  last  instance  seems  to  relate  to  dealers  in  wine. 
Though  the  instances  relative  to  wine  and  vineyards  among 
us  are  so  few  that  there  is  no  arguing  from  a  single  one, 
whether  the  Dunstable  vinitores  were  day  labourers  and  vil- 
lains, or  smuggling  vintners.  Mr.  B.  will  hardly  suppose 
that  the  vinitores  ad  dracones  pugnantes^^  on  the  cup  which 
Widaf  gave  to  Croyland,  were  any  other  than  vine-dressers. 

In  quoting  honest  Fuller  as  saying  that^^  cyder  was  made 
in  Glocestershire  sooner  than  in  any  other  county  in  Eng<« 
land,"  (which  however  I  do  not  find  in  the  page  referred  to) 
Mr.  B.  omits  all  that  he  had  said  about  wine  which  ^^  formerly 
grew  in  this  county,  but  doth  not  now;  witness  the  many 
places  therein  called  vineyards,  whereof  one  most  eminent 
nigh  Glocester,  the  palace  of  the  bishop;. and  it  appear^ 
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by  ancient  records  that  some  towns  in  this  shire  paid  rent- 
wines  in  great  proportions ;  so  that  England,  though  it  does 
xmiferre  vimim,  aferaxvini,  capable  (especial))'  in  a  hot 
summer)  to  produce  it  to  good  perfection." 

The  same  author  in  the  next  page  will  also  vindicate 
Malmsbury  about  the  Higra  in  the  Severn,  on  wfaidi  seo  ' 
also  Drayton's  Poly-Olbion  there  cited. 

The  notion  of  persons  dying  of  poison  was  so  prevalent 
in  early  times,  and  the  fact  so  difficult  to  ascertain,  that 
Robert  de  Sigillo,  Bishop  of  London,  alid  his  company, 
might  as  well  have  died  of  a  surfeit  by  eating  ripe  grapes, 
especially  as,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  election  of  his 
successor  in  October  the  same  year,  his  death  probably  hap- 
pened in  the  season  of  ripe  grapes.  We  might  presume 
that  these  grapes  were  the  growth  of  London,  notwith- 
standing the  objection  that  "  this  great  city,  which  was  so 
many  ages  ago  so  considerable,  seems  to  be  a  most  ill  chosen 
spot  for  such  a  kind  of  husbandry."  Why  might  not  a  Bishop 
of  London  have  a  vineyard  at  his  palace,  as  well  as  a  Bishop 
of  Ely  strawberries  in  his  London  garden  ?  temp.  R.  3.  I 
believe  nobody  doubts  the  great  areas  occupied  by  the  no- 
blemen's houses  and  gardens  in  London  so  lately  as  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign.  Add  to  this,  that  the  great  monasteries 
in  London  probably  had  their  vineyards,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  the  places  which  still  re- 
tain the  name  of  vineyard  were  without  the  walls  of  Lon- 
don*. Whoever  attends  to  the  stout  walls  which  iiKlosed 
the  ancient  gardens,  will  think  no  difficulty  in  keeping^  a' 
mob  out  of  the  most  enticing  vineyard,  whose  extent  could 
not  he  comparable  to  a  modem  turnip  or  pea-6eld.  Dr. 
James's  vineyard  must  have  been  as  much  terra  iirma  for  an 
orchard,  as  for  a  vinej-ard.  But  this  is  only  a  single  instance 
gainst  many. 

The  site  of  the  monastic  buildings  at  Croyland  is  too  much 
altered  to  trace  the  vineyard  there :  but  a  wann  south  west 
bank  at  Denney  Abbey,  situate,  like  Croyland,  in  the  fens 
near  Cambridge,  still  retains  the  name  of  the  vineyard. 

Without  insisting  on  the  wine  produced  at  Winchester, 
or  the  derivation  ot  the  name  of  tliat  city  from  it,  the  order 
to  make  ale  for  the  Duke  and  Duchess  oF  Saxony  will  no 
more  prove  that  they  drank  no  English  wine,  than  that  they 
drank  no  wine  at  all. 

*  Vine-sir«et,  Eait  Soiithlield,  HattoD-sardvn  :  others  in  St.  Oilei'i  ia  th* 
PmliliiBnd  in  Fiecaditly. — Ttic  Vineyard  Uy  Homicdltchf-TtraTln  Sonlbvuic, 
opiioiite  U>«  Tuwec ;  a.  sitcet  iq  fticlimond,  >ad  «lK«l\i;i<i  in  %>iiVi  • 
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Scome  qow  Co  Mr.  B.*s  strongest  argnments  agxinst  our 
nftUre  vines,  that  pur  Saxon  ancestors  bad  no  name  for  the 

Cpe  or  the  fruit  of  the  Tine.  This  he  proves  from  the 
tin  word  uwj  being  retained  in  the  Saxon  version  of 
Mfilth-vii.  16.  But  in  Fox's  edition  of  the  four  gospels,  in 
Suoi^  I57li4ta  this  text  stands  thus: 

Ci^st  tka  gathfrath  man  wMeriaH  ^  thirnum,  oththe 
J!e  apla  of  tkyiTtcinmim. 

and  in  the  Penuteuch  (Gen,  xL  10,  Deut.  xxxii.  32.) 
winbciie  and  witiherige  are  u.sed  for  grapes,  as  welt  as  iu 
o^ber  authors  cited  in  Lye's  Dictionary.  The  citation  un- 
d^r  c«n:jideration  is  from  a  barbarous  mongrel  Saxon  ver- 
sion, taken  notice  of  by  Hickes*.  Allowing,  however,  that 
uvu  ^'^s  cttt^iped.  if^  oue  place,  can  we  suppose  the  Saxony 
iv^omude  so  frequent  use  of  the  word  a.'i»,  in  compounds, 
relative  both  to  the  vine  and  the  liquor  produced  by  it,  ami 
called  the  wine  press  wincole,  knew  nocliing  of  any  winp 
made  ftujn  tlie  viues  of  this  country,  or  neglected  to  culti- 
vate them,  from  any  other  reason  than  because,  like  the 
othfer  nnrtliern  nations  of  the  continent,  they  preferred,  oc 
Wjere  more  fiuuiliarized  to,  liquors  made  from  corn.  Mr.  B. 
dpes  not  6yea  suppose  the  Saxons  wtfi^erte  to  be  our  ifati*e, 
r^&«,  tl^^Mi^  b^se^m^  to  hint  tlie  monk  might  luinize  the 
r^Ci  a^  u'i^.  But,  surely,  this  is  to  suppose  a  inouk  of 
tbe  12nt  century  a^s  good  a  botanist  as  Mr.  Ray :  whereas,  by' 
y^.  Qk'a  own  account,  the  vitis  apd  the  rii«  appear  to  l|e 
dj^reiu  getiera, 

^ut  i^  is  not  for  nje  to  contend  with  botanists.  My  intfin- 
tioi^  waf,  only  to  vindicate  the  impoi;t  of  vinea,  a(id  to  $bew 
tl^  it  had  one  common  application  in  the  earliest  ajid  tbet 
la^t,  the,  purest  and  most  barbarous,  Latin  writers.  I  shall 
only  add,  in  confirmation  of  what  has  been  already  advanced, 
tbajt  tl^ero  was  not  the  least  reason  for  applying  it  otherwise. 
Our  records  and  ourhi:itorians  were  as  well  acquainted  wittr 
t^  vioxi\^ ^fotnarium  and  kortus,  as  we  can  be  with, orchard, 
and  garden.  i)u  Cange  hiuiself  shall  justify  this  assertion, 
"  Pomeriuin.eEtubi  pomanascuntur."  Will.  Brito  ip  vocab. 
'^  I^r^icelius  iif  quo  Srunt  arbores  pomorum."  Cart.  A.  B. 
1,197,  ap,  UgheL  l  vii.  p.  1272  ;  and,  which  seems  decisive 
t^  poiiatianes  Salisburg.  c.  13,  say,  "  Tradiderunt  casam 
et  curium,  tt  vineum  unam  cum  pomario  et  alio  parvo 
tcrritorio  super  lacum :"  and  the  charter  of  Bishop  Gen- 
nadlusjiuYcpcz  Cbron.  Ord.  S.  Benedict!,  t.iv.  " /Edjficia 
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imtruxi,  vineas  et  pemam."    Our  word  orchard  is  deriTed 
from  the  Saxon  orcearH,  and  that  from  an  elder  vratd  erf- 
geerd;  q.  d.  weort-geard,  a  plantation  of  herbs*;  so  that  its 
application  to  fruit-trees  is  of  later  date. 
1775,  iVro.  KG. 

Mr.  Urbah, 
1  HAVE  read  with  great  satisfiictlon  the  controversy  lately 
agitated  concerning  the  culture  of  the  vine  in  our  island. 
But  who  shall  decide,  when  such  difference  of  opinion  ap- 

Kean*  amongst  men  of  approved  abilities  and  eminent  fame  t 
luch  may  be  said  on  the  subject;  yet  as  the  dispiitants  seem 
at  present  in  perfect  good  humour  with  each  other,  perhaps 
more  light  may  shortlv  be  thrown  upon  the  subject.  Your 
intelligent  corresponuent  Mr.  G.  has'&voured  us,  in  Nor. 
Magazine,  with  several  observations  new  to  me  at  least.  I 
admire  his  ingenuity  and  critical  sagacity;  yet  I  apprehend 
he  has  comuiitted  a  slight  mistake  in  supposing  that  the 
carme,  or  vineyards,  of  Engeddi,  were  only  what  he  calls 
proper  vinnards,  by  which  phrase  your  readers  must  un- 
derstand plantations  appropriated  solely  Jo  the  culture  of 
the  vine:  on  the  contrar)-,  Horn.  Calmet  asserts,  "that 
Engeddi,  formerly  Hazazon  Thamar,  that  is  to  say,  the  City 
of  Palm-trees,  received  its  name  from  the  great  number  « 
that  species  of  tree  which  flourished  in  the  place,  and  the 
vines  of  Cypress  were  not  only  found  there,  but  several 
shrubs  which  produced  balsamf." 

A  traveller,  who  was  the  contemporary  of  Calmet,  and 
is  not  less  distinguished  for  extent  of  erudition  than  accu- 
racy of  observation,  the  late  Dr.  Shaw,  supposes  the  alban* 
neh  to  be  the  cypress  of  the  Canticles,  common  in  Engeddi, 
and  cultivated  usually  with  the  vine  and  other  aromatic 
shrubs;  a  plant  still  in  frequent  use  in  oriental  climate^ 
and  one  of  the  cosuietics  employed  by  the  fair  of  the  east, 
who,  like  the  modern  fine  ladies  of  Britain,  are  solicitous 
to  improve  their  personal  charms,  even  at  the  ezpence  of 
their  health,  though  iheii-  ideas  of  beauty  seem  veiy  dif- 
ferent from  those  generally  adopted  here. 

•  Lye'l  Dictionmry, 

f  Vide  DictiouBire  dc  U  Bible,  edit.  Oeneva;  ITSO;  tome  S,  p.  343,  «,ft. 
Eoeeddi.— Jcuepbui  Aatig.  L  9.  C  1,  where  Engeddi  ii  uid  to  produce  not 
onlf  the  palm-tree,  but  the  opobalsamuni.— Plinf  (lit).  13.  c.  34.)  detcribi^ 
the  1  ait- mentioned  plant,  which  »■•  brought  into  Italy  by  dneof  Ve»p»iian'i 
gcncrmli.— HenMlotua  ny,  that  the  bevtrase  of  the  Egyptiana  waa  barley, 
the  vine  not  being  introduced  into  the  country.  Ho  lived  about  WO  yeara  b*. 
fore  the  building  of  Ruiiiei  bnt  havingforfoited  credit  as  an  hiatorian,  by  Um 
toiHcpTMcnUtJon  of  facta,  hia  tntimony  in  tbii  iait\cu\u  'ttVcu\n^>ii«it«t^. 
Y  3 
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Mr.  G.  is  of  opinioiii  that  the  French  word  vigne  is  al- 
ways understood  to  mean  a  vineyard  ;  and  that  it  is  by  no 
means  clear,  that  it  should  ever  signify  ^^  a  bouse  including 
a  small  ^rden.'^  If  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  consult  the 
learned  lexicographers  of  that  nation,  I  am  apt  to  believe  he 
will  alter  his  opinion.  Even  Boyer,  by  no  means  the  most 
diligent  of  compilers,  has  given  us  the  word  in  this  sense : 
vigntj  Maison  de  Plaisance  au  tour  de  Rome.  Others  say. 
On  appelle  Vignes  les  Maisans  de  Plaisance  aux  environs  de 
Rome  J  et  de  quelques  autres  villes  d'  Italie :  Figne  Pamphile, 
Vigne  Aldobrandiney  Vigne  Borghese^  La  Vigne  de  Madainc 
aupres  de  Turin.  To  cite  all  the  authorities  of  writers  ia 
justification  of  this  sense  of  the  word  would  tu-e  the  read- 
er's patience. 

The  names  of  streets  in  London  and  its  suburbs,  adduced 
by  Mr.  G.  as  proofs  that  vineyards  were  common  to  our  an* 
cestors,  seem  to  prove  much.  Our  city  was  not  then  so  popu- 
lous and  well  built  as  at  present :  many  of  the  citizens  had 
gardens  annexed  to  their  houses,  especially  those  who  re- 
sided at  a  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  metropolis ;  and 
our  summers  at  that  time  ripened  the  grapes  more  kindly* 
Dr.  Bulleyn,  who  died  in  1576,  relates  that  there  was  ex- 
cellent fruit  of  this  kind  at  Bloxhall,  in  Suffolk,  of  which 
parish  he  was  rector  from  1550  to  1554;  and  Suffolk,  is 
well  known  to  be  a  northern  county.  The  attempt  to  cul- 
tivate the  vine  in  this  island,  perhaps,  has  been  rendered 
abortive  as  much  by  the  unpropitiousness  of  the  soil,  and 
the  unskilfulness  of  the  managers,  as  by  the  unfavourable- 
ness  of  this  northern  climate. 

The  gloomy  suburbs  of  London,  indeed,  appear  a  very 
improper  site  for  a  vineyard,  ^^  fuliginously  black*'  with  the 
$moke  of  a  thousand  chunnies  ;  yet,  only  a  few  years  since, 
a  gentleman  of  Southwark  is  said,  now  and  then,  to  have 
entertained  his  guests  with  wine  extracted  from  his  own 
grapes;  and  even  those  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
wines  of  France,  have  commended  it.  His  vineyard  was 
not  far  distant  from  the  banks  of  the  Thames ;  but,  after 
much  time  and  money  had  been  spent,  the  scheme,  which 
yielded  its  projector  a  rational  entertainment,  and  employ- 
ed some  of  the  indigent  part  of  the  community,  was  obliged 
to  be  relinquished.  No  vestige  of  this  vineyard  at'  present 
remains,  though  I  am  not  certain  whether  it  did  not  eive 
name  to  the  street  mentioned  by  Mr.  G.  in  his  note.  It  so, 
his  descendants  have  converted  the  spot  ^^  where  the  vine 
once  dropped  her  purple  clusters  through  the  green,^  to  a 
purpose  far  more  lucrative. 
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These  few  observations  may  appear  like  '^  gleanings  of 
grapes  when  the  vintage  is  past*/' and,  perhaps,  by  the 
malignant  critic  may  be  thought  unnecessary ;  however,  if 
they  are  not  too  much  out  of  season,  be  so  kind  as  to  com* 
municate  them  to  the  public,  and  particularly  to  Mr.  G. — 
I  would  not  willingly  give  offence  to  him,  or  any  of  the 
gentlemen  engaged  in  the  dispute,  nor  can  suppose  any 
offence  will  be  taken  by  their  insertion.  I  acknowledge 
myself  not  violently  attached  to  either  party;  but  cannot 
avoid  expressing  my  pleasure  to  see  a  controversy  which 
promises  mnocent  delight,  if  not  obvious  utility,  conducted 
oy  persons  of  extensive  knowledge  as  antiquaries,  and  sin- 
gular politeness  as  gentlemen.  And  it  would  be  happy  for 
mankind,  if  every  dispute  was  managed  with  as  much  tem- 
per, candour,  andf  good-breeding. 

1175,  Supp.  H.D. 
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Mr.  Urban, 

The  verj'  ingenious  writer  of  Observations  in  a  Journey  to 
Paris,  in  Aug.  1776,  just  now  published  in  2  vols.  8vo.  at 
p,  122  of  vol.  2,  begs  to  be  informed,  through  the  channel 
of  your  Magazine,  who  is  the  saint  whose  emblems  are  two 
naked  children  in  a  bathing-tub,  and  what  these  circum- 
stances allude  to? 

The  saint,  no  doubt,  is  St.  Nicholas,  Archbishop  of  Mira 
in  Lycja,  of  whom  I  have  a  very  large  and  fine  French  print, 
with  the  children  and  tub  before  him.  I  have  also  in  my 
possession  an  Italian  Life  of  this  saint,  on  the  title-page  of 
which  4 to.  book  is  the  sume  picture:  it  is  thus  intituled, 
/*  Historia  della  Vita,  Miracoli,  Traslatione,  e  Gloria  deir 
illustrissimo  Confessor  di  Christo  S.  Nicolo  il  Magno,  Ar- 
civescovodi  Mira.  Composta  dal  Padre  Antonio  Beatillo  da 
Bari,  della  Compagnia  di  Giesit,  Terza  Editione.  In  Na- 
poli.   1645."      • 

I  think  I  have  discovered  the  occasion  of  the  boys  ad- 
dressing, themselves  to  his  patronage  at  p,  73  of  the  book, 
where  we  ^ire  told  the  following  story,  which  fully  satisfied 


*  |saiab  24,  13. ^The  ancient  prophets  and  poets  frequently  mentioa 

▼ioeyardv:  their  allusions  are  too  frequent  tQ  be  transcribed  here,  but*  ererjr 
j^erson  acquainted  with  the  sacred  writings  will  easily  rcfor  to  them. 
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my  curiosity  without  proceeding  any  farther  in  a  book  of 
this  sort,  which  contains  between  4  and  500  pages  in  a 
small  letter. 

<^The  fame  of  St.  Nicholas's  virtues  was  so  great,  that  an 
Asiatic  gentleman,  on  sending  bis  two  sons  to  Athens  for 
education,  ordered  them  to  call  on  the  bishop  for  bis  bene** 
diction :  but  they,  getting  to  Mira  late  in  the  day^  thought 

{proper  to  defer  their  visit  till  the  morrow,  and  took  up  their 
odgings  at  an  inn,  where  the  landlord «  to  secure  their  bag* 
gage  and  effects  to  himself,  murdered  them  in  their  sleep, 
and  then  cut  them  into  pieces,  salting  them,  and  putting^ 
them  into  a  pickling-tub,  with  some  pork  which  was  there 
already,  meaning  to  sell  the  whole  as  such.  The  bishop, 
however,  having  had  a  vision  of  this  impious  transaction^ 
immediately  resorted  to  the  inn,  and  calling  the  host  to 
him,  reproached  him  for  his  horrid  villainy.  The  man, 
perceiving  that  he  was  discovered,  confessed  his  crime,  and 
entreated  the  bishop  to  intercede,  on  his  behalf,  to  the  Al- 
mighty for  his  pardon ;  who,  being  moved  with  compassion  at 
bis  contrite  behaviour,  confession,  and  thorough  repentance, 
besought  Almighty  God,  not  only  to  pardon  the  murtherer, 
but  also,  for  the  elory  of  hb  name,  to  restore  life  to  the 

?oor  innocents,  who  had  been  so  inhumanly  put  to  death. 
*he  saint  had  hardly  finished  his  prayer,  when  the  mangled 
and  detached  pieces  of  the  two  youths  were,  by  divine 
power,  reunited,  and  perceiving  themselves  alive,  threw 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  holy  man  to  kiss  and  embrace 
them.  But  the  bishop,  not  suffering  their  humiliation, 
raised  them  up,  exhorting  them  to  return  their  thanks  t6 
God  alone  for  this  mark  of  his  mercv,  and  gave  them  good 
advice  for  the  future  conduct  of  their  lives :  and  then  giv« 
ing  them  his  blessing,  he  sent  them  with  great  joy,  to 
prosecute  their  studies  at  Athens.** 

This,  I  suppose,  sufficiently  explains  the  naked  children 
and  tub ;  which  I  never  met  with  in  any  of  the  legendaries 
that  I  have  consulted  before.  The  late  learned  and  worthy 
Mr.  Alban  Butler,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Saints,  vol.  vL  p.  915, 
A.  on  December  6,  only  says,  in  general,  that  ^^  St.  Nicholas 
is  esteemed  a  patron  of  children,  because  he  was  from 
his  infancy  a  model  of  innocence  and  virtue ;  and  to  form 
that  tender  age  to  sincere  piety,  was  always  his  first  care 
and  delight. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  constant  reader^ 

Hillonj  iiear  Cambridge. ,  W.  C. 

1777,  April. 
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JLXXXIV.  The  Antiquity  of  the  Woollen  Manufacture  in  England. 

Mr.  Urban, 

X  OUR  correspondent,  a  Sceptical  Englishman,  doubts  if 
the  woollen  manufacture  was  properly  established  in  Eng'n 
land  before  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  In  support  of  tll^ 
opinion  of  the  author  of  Observations  on  the  Means  of  ex- 
citing a  Spirit  of  National  Industry,  who  contends  that  it 
was  established  in  England  at  a  much  earlier  period,  I  send 
you  the  following  facts  that  have  occurred  in  the  course  of 
my  reading  since  I  perused  your  Magazine  for  June  last; 
and  I  doubt  not  but  those,  whose  taste  lead  them  more  to 
the  study  of  antiquities  than  mine  does,  could  furnish  many 
more  of  the  same  kind. 

Mr.  Anderson,  in  the  book  quoted  above,  observes,  that 
there  was  a  lawful  guild-fraternity  of  weavers  in  London  so 
early  as  the  year  1 180.  But  we  learn  from  Mr.  Madox,  in 
his  History  of  the  Exchequer,  that  such  guild-fraternitiet 
were  established,  not  only  in  London,  but  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  kii^dom  before  that  period.    Thus, 

1140.  The  Weavers  of  Oxford  pay  a  mark  of  gold  for 
their  gild. 

The  Weavers  of  London  for  their  gild  «£xvi. 

The  Weavers  of  Lincoln  two  chasseurs,  that  they  might 
have  their  rights. 

The  Weavers  of  Winchester  one  mark  of  gold,  to  have 
their  customs  and  liberties,  and  right  to  elect  the  alderman 
of  their  gild.    And 

The  Fullers  of  Winchester  ,£vi.  for  their  gild. 

Mad.  Hist.  Exch.  p.  322. 

Tliese  short  notices  indicate,  that  fraternities  of  weavers 
were  at  that  time  common  in  many  parts  of  England,  and 
were  even  then  of  great  antiquity.  The  business  of  clothe 
making  must  have  been  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extend 
when  it  gave  rise  to  a  guild-fraternity  of  Fullers.    « 

In  farther  confirmation  of  the  great  antiouity  of  the  art  of' 
weaving  in  England,  Ger\'ase  of  Canterbur}',  who  wrote 
about  the  year  1202,  in  his  chronicle,  col.  1349,  says,  when 
speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  that  ^*  the  art  tfwetn^ 
ing  seemed  to  be  a  peculiar  gift  bestowed  upon  them  by 
nature.*'  Thus  it  appears,  that,  at  a  period  lofig  prior  to 
that  which  modern  historians  assign  as  the  time  when  the 
woollen  manufacture  was  introduced  into  Britain,  it  was  an 
art  that  had  been  so  long  practised^  as  to  be  sockoned  by  its 
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bwn  inhabitants  almost  indigenous  of  the  soil,  if  I  may  nscT 
this  expression. 

Sir  Matthew  Hale  enables  us  in  some  measure  to  account 
iox  the  origin  of  the  modern  idea  on  this  head.  For  be 
remarks  that,  *<  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  and  Richard  L  this 
kingdom  greatly  flourished  in  the  art  of  manufacturing 
HvoolUn  chth;  but,  by  the  troublesome  wars  in  the  time  of 
King  John  and  Henry  II  [.  and  also  Edward  I.  and  Edward 

II.  this  manufacture  was  wholly  lost,  and  all  our  trade  ran 
in  woob  and  wool-fells  and  leather.*' 

Prim.  Orig.  of  Mankind,  p.  161. 

It  is  needless  to  observe,  that  a  manufacture  of  such  in^ 
dispensable  utility  could  not,  in  such  a  short  period,  be 
wholly  lost  in  any  country  where  it  was  once  known.  All  that 
can  be  inferred  from  this  expression  is,  that  it  declined 
Tery  much,  so  as  in  a  great  measure  to  interrupt  the  foreign 
trade  in  cloth,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  principal  article 
of  export  from  this  kingdom  at  that  early  period.     Edward 

III.  restored  this  decayed  manufacture,  and  hence  he  has 
come  to  be  accounted  the  founder  of  it  in  England. 

The  above  remark  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  perfectly  ag^rees 
with  the  Magna  Charta  of  Henry  III.  and  the  ordinance 
respecting  the  exportation  of  cloths,  &c.  by  Edward  I.  as 
quoted  by  the  author  of  Observations  on  National  Industr}', 
p.  236. 

The  richness  and  comparative  importance  of  the  frater- 
nity of  weavers  in  the  period  here  alluded  to  may  be  guess* 
ed  at  from  the  following  circumstances  : 

Anno  1159.  The  Weavers  of  London  stand  charged  with 
lij  marks  of  gold  for  the  farm  of  their  gild  fqr  two  years;  the 
fiakers  of  ditto  with  one  mark  and  vj  ounces  of  gold. 

1 164.  The  Weavers  of  Londoq  rendered  £%iy  per  annum 
for  the  farm  of  the  gild.  The  Bakers  of  ditto,  c£*vj,  per 
annum. 

Mad.  Hist.  £xch.  p.  231. 

In  both  these  cases  the  weavers  pay  double  of  what  its 
exacted  from  the  bakers;  hence  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer 
that  they  were  by  much  the  richest  fraternity  of  the  two. 

1189.  The  Fullers  of  Winchester  pay  ten  marks  for  a 
confirmation  of  their  privileges.  lb.  p.  274.  From  this  it 
appears  that  the  Fullers  of  Winchester  still  continued  (^e 
above,  anno  1 140)  a  powerful  fraternity. 

That  the  business  of  dying  was  also  carried  on  in  these 
days  as  a  separate,  honourable,  and  profitable  employment^ 
may  be  inferred  from  the  tollowing  anecdote. 
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Anno  1201.  David  the  dyer  pays  one  mark,  that  his  manor 
may  be  made  a  burj^ge.     Ut  supra^  p.  278. 

At  this  early  period^  woad  seems  to  have  been  yery  much 
employed  as  a  material  for  dying :  this  plant  was  cultivated 
in  Britain  before  the  days  of  Julius  Csesar,  and  probably 
the  cultivation  of  it  wouldf  be  much  extended  as  it  came  to 
be  more  demanded  for  the  wpollen  manufacture  in  latter 
periods;  but  this  extended  culture  could  not  supply  the 
encreasing  demand  for  this  drug,  insomuch  that  it  was  for  a 
^eat  many  ages  a  constant  article  of  import,  as  the  foUow- 
mg  instance  among  many  others  fully  shews : 

Anno  1213.  The  following  sums  were  accounted  for  by: 
sundries  as  customs  for  woad  impoited,  viz. 

In  Kent  and  Sussex,  >^  3 

Dover  excepted,    > 

Yorkshire      -      -      -  98  13    4 

London     -      -      .      ^  17  13     4 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk     .  53  6    O 

Southampton     -     -     -  72  1    10 

Essex    -----  424 

In  all  these  places,  therefore,  the  woollen  manufacture 
seems  to  have  oeen  carried  on  to  a  great  extent. 

Many  other  anecdotes  might  be  picked  up  in  confirmation 
of  this  remark,  among  which  are  the  follownig. 

1 140.  The  men  of  Worcester  pay  C.  shillings,  that  they 
may  buy  and  sell  dyed  cloth,  as  they  were  wont  to  do  in  the 
time  of  King  Henry  the  I.  Ut  supra,  p.  324.  There  is 
not  the  smallest  reason  to  think  that  this  was  foreign  dyed 
cloth,  but  British  cloth  as  alluded  to  in  the  ordinance  of 
Edward  the  I.  quoted  above,  1284. 

1225.  The  Weavers  of  Oxford  pay  a  cask  of  wine,  that 
thev  may  have  the  same  privileges  they  enjoyed  in  the  days 
of  Jwing  Richard  and  King  John.     lb.  p.  286. 

1297.  The  aulnager  of  cloth  was  displaced,  and  his  office 
given  by  the  king  to  another,    ib.  p.  338.    The  aulnager 
was  a  public  officer  appointed  to  inspect  cloths,  so  as  to  see  * 
that  they  were  truly  made  according  to  statute.    This  indi« 
cates  a  very  advanced  state  of  the  manufacture. 

From  these,  and  many  other  circumstances  of  the  same 
kind  that  might  be  collected,  there  can  be  no  room  to  doubt 
but  that  the  woollen  manufacture  was  carried  on  as  a  gpreat 
national  object  for  several  ages  before  the  days  of  Edward  IIL 
at  which  period  our  historians  usually  assert  that  it  was  first 
introduced  into  England.  And  it  was  probably  owing  to  the 
interruption  it  met   with  during  the   troublesome  reigua 
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df  John  and  his  immediate  saccessore,  Astthe  manufacture 
caone  to  be  so  firmly  established  in  the  Netherlands  as  to 
obtain  a  Superiority  over  the  woollen  maniifaetures  of  Britain^ 
which  it  retained  many  ages:  and  it  was  probably  owing  to 
this  superiority  that  our  fore-fathers  lost  the  knowledge  of 
many  branches  of  this  manufacture  which  it  is  evident  they 
once  possessed ;  of  this  kind  especially  may  be  reckoned 
the  art  of  dying  and  dressing  cloths,  which  art  was  only 
revived  in  Britam  in  a  very  modern  period. 

If  our  historians  have  been  thus  mistaken  with  regard  to 
the  manufactures  of  Britain,  it  will  not  appear  surpri^fng 
that  they  should  fall  into  similar  mistakes  in  regard  to  the 
manufactures  of  Ireland.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
woollen  manufacture  was  introduced  into  this  last  country «( 
no  very  distant  period,  and  we  find  the  first  dawnings  of  it 
marked  under  the  year  1 376,  in  Anderson^s  History  of  Com* 
merce.  But  that  woollen  cloth  was  manufactured  in  tbat 
country  a  long  time  before  that  period,  is  evident,  from 
the  following  curious  anecdote  preserved  by  Madox.  Hist. 
£xcb.  p.  381. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  (i.e.  between  1216  and  1272,) 
Walter  Bloweberme  accused  Haman  le  Starre  of  a  robbery, 
&C.  whereof  the  laid  Haman  bad  for  his  share  two  coats, 
viz.  one  Irish  clotb,  &c.  Irish  cloth  was  therefore  known  in 
England  at  this  period,  which  is  at  least  one  hundred  yeani 
prior  to  that  mentioned  in  the  History  of  Commerce. 

Although  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  the  poems  attributed 
to  Rowley,  a  priest  in  the  Reign  of  Edward  IV.  are  spurious 
or  not ;  yet,  as  there  has  not  j-et  appeared  any  irrefragable 
proofs  tliat  they  are  not  genuine,  I  shall  take  notice  of  a 
lew  circumstances  that  occur  in  them  relating  to  this  sub** 
ject,  as  deserving  some  degree  of  attention. 

This  author  pomts  out  Lincoln  as  being  a  place  then  noted 
for  its  fine  woollen  manufacture :  for  the  abbot  of  St  God- 
win's who  is  represented  ss  living  in  great  pomp,  has  hia 
dress  thus  described : 

**  His  cope  [cloak]  was  all  of  Lyncoln  clothe  so  fyne, 
With  a  gold  button  fasten'd  near  his  chyflne ; 
His  autremete  [a  loose  priest^s  robe]  was  edged  with  goId« 
en  tvvynne,''  ic. 

Ballad  of  Charitie,  50. 

In  confirmation  of  this  anecdote,  it  appears,  from  many 
particulars  preserved  in  Haokluvt's  collection,  that  about 
this  time  a  very  considerable  trade  in  cloth  was  carried  OA 
between  Boston  (the  port  of  Lincob)  aiod  Pmasia^  and 
other  places  in  the  Baltic. 
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From  another  circuio^stmice  iiuudentaUy  metifioiied  ki 
ibis  cQllcf^tioD,  it, would  seem  tb»t  Usie  art  of  knittiog  ^tockiiws^ 
was  mi^cb  sppoer  iptjcoducod  inM>  Britain  tbaa  is  geDemiTjr 
Huagined  :  for,  in  the  song  by  Sir  Thybbot  Gorge^i^  m  ibd 
eiiMrelude  of  JEJilv^  mentiod  is  thus  oaMe  of  it : 

'<  As  Eiynour  bie  the  green  les^lle  was  syttynge, 

As  ffom  the  sone's  beat  she  harried^ 

She  sayde^  asher  whyte  honds  u-hyte faozen  was knyttjmge^ 

Whatte  pleasure  ytt  ys  to  be  married !"  &c.  208. 

Now,  although  some  will  conclude  that  this  is  a  plains 
proof  of  the  forgery  of  these  poen^s,  because  it  mentions  aa, 
art  as  common,  which' was  only  introduced  into  Britain  ixk 
the  days  of  Elizabeth;  yet  I  would  by  no  means  draw  th^. 
same  inference,  but  would  rathei;  be  induced  to  search  witk^ 
greater  attention,  to  try  todiscover^by  other  means,  if  tiiis 
art  was  then  known  in  £ngland  :  for,  although  th^  discovery. 
of  the  art  ot  knitting  stockings  in  Britain  is  marked  by  the 
author  of  the  History  of  Commerce  about  the  year  15^1, 
when  Queen  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  worn. the  first  pair  of 
hose  or  this  kind ;  yet  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  the 
same  author  murks  the  year  1376  us  the  ®ra  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  woollen  manufacture  into  Ireland,  and  the  year 
1327  as  tlie  time  when  trades  were  first  incorporated  in 
London.  But  it  has  been  proved  above,  from  indisputably 
authority,  that  the  woollen  manpfacture  was  established  in 
Ireland,  at  least  above  a  hundred  years  prior  to  the  period 
he  assigns  to  it;  an  J  that,  at  two  hundred  years  betbre  be 
mentions  it,  the  practice  of  incorporating  trades  in  London 
was  considered  as  an  old  institution.  Seeing  he  is  thus 
mistaken  in  both  these  instances,  why  may  he  not  also  be 
mistaken  in  the  third  ?  I  would  therefore  propose  it  as  an 
exercise  for  some  of  your  antiquarian  readers,  to  ascertain- 
whether  this  art  was  known  in  England  at  the  time  this 
poem  is  said  to  have  been  written,  the  proving  or  disproving 
of  which  will  go  far  towards  proving  or  disproving  the  au- 
Shenticity  of  these  poems. 

As  another  praxis  ot  the  same  kind,  I  would  recommend, 
the  following  lines  from  the  same  poem  to  their  notice, 

**  Eche  mornyngel  ryse  doe  I  sette  mie  maydennes,. 
Sk)mme,t9  spy^n,  somme.  to  curdellj^  somme  bieacbynge/* 

&c.  220; 

S6the  last  word  seems  to  indicate  that  the  linen  manufac^ 
tare  was  then  carried  on  to  some  degree  of  perfection, 
though  it  des^erves  to  be  noted  that  it  must  have  been  far 
sboit  of  the  •wooUeOi  The  last  i1^as-tb€n  a* public  institution. 
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iSMrried  on  by  the  several  different  artists;  weavers,  fullen, 
dyers,  &c.  .the  other  seems  to  have  been  entirely  a  domes- 
tic manufacture,  carried  on  in  all  its  bftoches  in  a  private 
ihmily  way. 

I  have  thus,  Sir,  endeavoured  to  satisfy  some  of  the 
-doubts  of  your  sceptical  correspondent  From  these  re* 
marks  it  will  appear,  that  the  author  of  the  Observations,  &c. 
on  National  Industry,  althoug;h  he  differs  very  much  from  the 
common  received  opinion  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
woollen  manufacture,  has  done  so  only  in  consequence  of 
being  better  informed,  in  respect  of  that  particular,  than  those 
writers  who  have  hitherto  treated  of  it.  Hence,  I  think,  there 
is  reason  to  conclude  that  he  is  probably  equally  well  informed 
as  to  the  other  particulars  mentioned  by  your  correspondent, 
the  investigation  of  which  I  leave  to  others. 

These  topics,  when  fully  discussed,  will  afford  pleasure 
to 

A  Candid  Inquirer. 

ins,  August. 

LXXXV.    Historical  Account  of  the  Abbey  of  Evesham. 

Ma.  Urban, 

XiAVING  been  presented  with  a  curious  MS.  which  was 
found  among  the  papers  of  the  late  learned  Oxford  anti« 
quary,  Mr.  Francis  Wise,  I  send  it  to  your  valuable  Repo- 
sitory, not  doubting  but  it  will  be  readily  accepted. 

Yours,  &c. 

A  Constant  Header. 

A  treatise  of  the  Abbey  of  Evesham,  writteny  as  it  seemeth, 
by  some  one  of  that  house.  Transcribed  by  that  learned 
antiquary  Mr.  Thomas  Talbot ,  and  out  of  the  Latin  truly 
tratislated. 

The  Abbey  of  Evesham  was  founded  Anno  Dom.  709,  in 
the  time  of  Pope  Constantine  I.  and  in  the  time  of  St. 
Egwin  III.  Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  resigned  his  bishop- 
rick  to  Wilfred,  and  was  here  ordained  the  first  abbot. 
Kehredqs  and  Offa,  both  kings,  gave  much  land  to  St  Eg- 
win, towards  the  foundation  of  this  monastery ;  and,  going 
to  Rome  with  him  in  the  time  of  his  secontl  voyage,  both 
kings  took  on  them  the  habit  of  religion.  And  all  this  was 
done  Anno  Dom.  713,  Constantine  being  then  pope. 

This  was  written  the  82^ tb  year  of , the  fouoaation  of  ithis 
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moDasteryi  being  Anno  Dom.  1535 ;  the  26tli  of  Henry  VIIL 

the  22d  of  Clement  Litchfield*  abbot  of  Evesham. 

After  the  .death  of  abbot  Egwin,  being  the  1 8th  abbot  after 
Sl  Egwin,  a  certain  wicked  prince  of  this  country,  named 
AUieunus,  obtained  of  King  Edmund,  son  of  KingEdw^^^d 
the  elder,  thi3  abbey ;  chased  the  monks,  the  servants  of 
God,  from  thence,  and  settled  certain  canons  in  their  place. 
He  being  deceased,  divers  men,  under  sundry  kings,  with 
the  power  of  the  laity^  possessed  the  monastery :  as,  one 
called  Niisius,  a  greeay  devourer  of  the  holy  church ;  and, 
Bishop  Ophultius :  and.  so  from  one  power  to  another,  con- 
trary potentates,  the  state  of  this  abbey  was  miserably  dis- 
tracted; until  St.Ethelwold,  by  the  command  of  KingEdgarg 
and  St  Dunstan,  coming  hither,  made  Oswald  abbot  here. 
Anno  Dom.  960 ;  commending  to  him  the  lands  and  posses- 
sions which  Athelmus,  Christ's  adversary,  after  the  aeath  of 
abbot  Egwin,  had  taken  away. 

King  Edgar  departing  this  life,  and  Edward  his  son  then 
reigning,  a  certain  most  sinful  duke,  named  Alferas,  who 
ruled  With  a  mighty  power  this  country,  expulsing  hence  the 
monks  again,  pmced  here  a  few  canons,  bestowed  on  them, 
as  it  pleased  himself,  some  part  of  the  lands,  reserving  the 
rest  to  his  own  use.  In  the  end,  falling  into  sickness,  and 
despairing  of  life,  be  called  unto  him  a  certain  monk,  named 
Feodegarus;  and  after  he  had  conversed  with  him,  gave 
him  this  abbey,  with  so  much  of  the  lands  thereof  as  he 
had. — Abbot  Feodegarus  coming  hither,  did  but  a  short 
time  continue  here ;  because,  hnding  the  clerks  stronger 
than  himself,  he  could  not  banish  them  thence. — Afterwards, 
one  Godwyn,  a  mighty  lord,  coming  to  King  Ethelred, 
gave  him  300  marks  of  gold,  upon  condition  be  might  havei 
this  abbey  by  the  king's  gift  confirmed  to  him  and  his  heira 
for  ever.  The  king,  greedy  of  gold,  granted  to  him  thi9 
place.  Godwyn,  coming  hither,  subjected  to  him  the 
priests;  and  making  havock  of  the  abbey's  possessions, 
Degan  to  rule  as  he  pleased.  But  after  a  little  while,  the; 
king  gave  this  church  to  a  bishop,  called  Agelsius;  who, 
within  a  short  time,  incurring  the  king's  displeasure^  wa^ 
thrown  from  the  bishoprick,  and  passing  the  seas  never  re- 
tunied.  After  this  the  king  gave  the  same  to  a  certain 
other  bishop,  named  Athelston ;  who  dying,  Adolphus, 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  got  it  of  the  king,  and,  first  depriv* 
ing  it  of  its  liberty,  subjected  it  to  his  jurisdiction.  This 
bisQop  made  Africianus  abbot  of  Evesham ;  after  whose 
death  abbot  Alsgarus  governed  this  monastery.  But  amongst 
all  these  passages,  tbe  aforesaid  Godwyn  ever  possessed 
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forty  hides  of  land,  so  as  neither  bishops  nor  abbots  eoiiM 
ever  have  any  more  than  tlie  church-rents;  the  rest  of  tbe 
living  the  priest  held.  Alsgarus  leaving  this  life,  Brithen- 
arus,  a  certain  abbot,  governed  this  religious  house,  who 
pleaded  often  against  Godwyn  before  many  princes  of  lbs 
country,  alleging  that  he  unjustly  delmned  the  church's 
lands;  whereupon  it  was  adjudged  that  he  should  pay  God- 
wyn 90  much  monev  as  was  paid  by  Godwyn  lo  the  king, 
attd  so  recover,  b^  law,  the  lands  unto  his  church ;  whi& 
accomplishing  willmgly,  these  40  bides  were  restored  to  the 
abbey^     After  this.  Abbot  Atlielwynus   succeeded  in  his 

Elace ;  and  Atlielwynus  dying,  the  tore-cited  Godwyn^  by 
is  power,  invaded  again  the  abbey,  and  ravened  on  the 
lands  and  possessions.  But  at  the  lengthy  King  Ethebed 
ordained^  Ayleeward,  a  monk  of  Ramsey-abbey,  to  be  abbot 
of  thiS' monastery,  AnnoDom.  1014,  which  venerable  tnoA 
coming  hither,  by  the  assistance  of  Almighty  Grod  and  the 
king',  expelled  Ciodwyn  and  regained  all  the  Icuids:  and 
after,  under  King  Canutus,  his  kinsman,  was  made  abbot, 
and  a  roost  holy  Bishop  of  London,  6to.  kal.  Augusti^  A.  TSi 
1044.;  and,  lastly,  buried  at  Ramsey.  Mauritius,  a  monk 
of  this  place,  succeeded,  being  elected  by  King  EdWanf; 
This  reverend  man,  as  well  for  his  learning  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  as  in  very  many  other  arts,  as  singing,  writing; 
goldsmith's  work,  and  such  like,  was  reputed  to  excel  al« 
most  all  of  this  country.  After  a  time,  this  abbot  Mauritius^ 
surprised  with  a  grievous  infirmity,  made  choice  of  one  of 
his  monks,  named  Egelwynus,  (a  man  of  approved  life, 
both  for  the  nobility  of  his  blood  and  learning,  in  holy  hu« 
mane  letters  highly  esteemed,)  to  undertake  his  pastoral 
office ;  and  therefore  sent  him,  with  some  of  his  brethren, 
(being  honourable  secular  persons,)  to  King  Edward,  cer- 
tifying how  he  was  oppressed  by  violent  sickness,  and 
humbly  praying  him  that  he  woula  absolutely  commit  the 
monastery  to  Egelwynus,  and  make  him  abbot  in  his  place; 
which  the  king  advisedly  knowing,  and  condescending' to  his 
request,  appointed  Egelwynus  to  be  abbot,  and  caused  him 
to  be  honourably  consecrated  by  Archbishop  Aldred ;  and 
being  ever  after  dearly  beloved  by  the  king  and  all  his 
)>arons,  was  admitted  among  the  king^s  especial  friends,  a 
privy  counsellor.  Mauritius  survived  seven  years  aftet 
tliis;  and  the  same  night  and  hour  wherein  King  Edward 
passed  out  of  the  world,  being  Idus  Januarij,  1065,  he  alsa, 
as  it  is  said,  died:  and  abbot  Elgwyn  departed  this  life  14 
kal.  Martij,  A.  D.  1077.  Walter,  a  monk  of  the  abbey, 
called  Corasia,  was  then  ordained  aM)ot  by  King  William; 
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1088,  and  when  he  had  almost  eight  years  governed  the 
church,  he  died  14  kal.  Februarij,  A.  D.  109S.  This  abbot 
ii  mentioned  in  the  doomsday-book,  in  the  time  of  the 
Conqueror.  In  his  place  succeeded  Robert,  a  monk  of 
Gimeges :  in  his  time  the  market  of  Stow  was  obtained  by 
Ralph,  the  king's  chancellor.  Robert  died  Anno  Dom.  1096. 
Maurice,  a  monk  of  this  church,  succeeded;  died  Anno 
Dom.  1122.  Reginald  of  Gloucester,  nephew  to  Miles 
£ar]  of  Hereford,  followed,  and  went  with  him  to  Rome, 
in  the  time  of  Pope  Innocent  the  second,  in  pursuit  of  a 
cause  against  Bishop  Simon;  and  died  8  kal.  Sept  1149. 
The  next  abbot  was  William  de  Andevil,  a  monk  of  the 
church  of  Canterbury.  This  man,  though  unarmed,  diJ, 
with  a  singular  resolution,  excommunicate  William  de  Bcllo 
Campo,  with  his  accomplices,  to  their  very  faues,  though 
armed,  when  they  destroyed  the  walls  of  the  church-jard, 
and  in  time  of  war  made  the  church's  goods  their  prey; 
whereupon  not  one  of  them  departed  this  life  according  to 
christian  religion  and  christian  rites.  He  won,  also,  cou- 
rageously, the  castle  of  Bengworth,  which  was  raised  at 
the  end  of  Evesham- bridge,  from  William  de  Bello  Campo; 
and  razmg  it  down  caused  a  church-yard  to  be  consecrated 
in  the  place.  He  passed  out  of  this  life  2  non.  Jan.  A.  D. 
1160. 

After  hlhi  was  Adam  Clunacensis  de  Charitate.  "  TTiii 
man  saw  more  happy  times,  and  iu  his  days  the  abbey  was 
blest  with  many  benefits;  and  when  he  had  almost  30 year* 
in  all  tranquillity  governed  this  church,  he  closed  his  life  2 
id.  Nov.  1191,  Roger,  surnamedNovicus,  succeeded,  some 
time  a  monk  of  the  church  of  Canterbury,  but  for  his 
wickedness  thrown  there  into  prison;  whence  breaking 
.away  by  flight  through  the  privies,  he  got  his  liberty,  and 
lost  uis  house  by  expulsion,  and  so  remained  a  monk  of  no 
monastery  afterwards,  no  college  acknowledging  him 
theirs,  nor  receiving  him.  He  was  by  the  royal  power,  as 
an  intruder,  promoied  to  be  abbot  of  Evesham ;  the  con- 
vent of  the  aobey,  as  far  as  they  could,  renouncing  hrm. 
This  abbot  shewed  himself  a  man  of  high  mind,  and  seemed 
to  abound  in  variety  of  learning;  but  in  the  end,  fur  his 
tyranny,  drunkenness,  luxury,  and  dilapidation  of  the  goods 
of  the  abbey,  and  other  enormities,  lie  was  deposed  by 
Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Tusentum,  being  here  the  bishop's 
legate  upon  occasion  of  business  concerning  the  church  of 
England  ;  and  from  an  abbot  became  prior  of  Bengnortil 
Peaworth,  A.  D.  1213,  the  whole  convent  rejoicing  thereat ; 
and  after  three  years,  fmishing  bis  Life  Ji9  was  tliec«  bucied. 

VOL,  I.  a 
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— Kog^r  thus  deposed,  a  reverend  and  virtuoua  maii^ 
named  Ralph,  a  prior  of  the  cinirch  of  Worcester,  and 
born  at  Evesham,  succeeded,  and  was  confirmed  in  his  place 
with  henediction  of  an  abbot,  by  Nicholas,  bishop  of  Tu« 
sentum,  the  bishop's  legate ;  and  w^s,  at  York,  A.  D.  1221, 
consecrated  abbot  by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester ;  and,  hav- 
ing been  a  governor  in  the  church  15  j^ears,  died  6  kaL 
.ian.  1229. 

After  him  Thomas  de  Marlborough,  prior  of  this  n\onas« 
tery,  ivas  chosen  abbot,  vet  could  not  be  admitted  but  by 
the  court  of  Rome.  Whereupon,  with  a  derogation  frpm 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop,  he  had  the  next  year 
the  benediction  of  an  abbot,  by  the  Bidbop  of  Coventry* 
Before  this,  this  man  was  a  student,  and  learned  in  both 
the  laws,  who  died  2  id.  Se^pt.  12S6,  having  been  abbot  7 
years,  and  lies  buried  in  the  body  of  the  church,  and  in  tfa# 
«outh  wall,  under  the  image  oif  a  bishop  wrought  in  inc»*ble, 
Richard  Le  Gicoss,  prior  of  Huckley,  succeeded.  Tkh\ 
•abbot  was  much  employed  in  the  service  of  Khig  Henrjr 
the  third)  as  well  on  this  side  as  beyond  the  seas.  He  was 
lord  chancellor  of  England  ;  and,  lastly,  in  the  parts  of  Gas*- 
coinge^  entered  the  way  of  all  flesh,  5  id.  Dec«  1242,  wheh 
he  had  sat  abbot  6  years* 

After  him  Thomas  de  Glancer,  a  monk  of  this  same  house, 
yas  chosen,  ^nd  the  next  year  confirmed  abbot^by  Bishop 
innocent  the  4th ;  and,  by  the  same  bishop's  eoRunandv 
received  the  benediction  of  this  abbey  from  the  Si($Uqp  of 
£ly,  the  bishop  having  first  taken  the  oath  of  obedienceii 
oeither  could  he  yet  obtain  of  the  king  his  temppralitie^ 
until  the  king  received  afterwards  from  the  bishop  a  s|)eQial 
mandate :  therefore  this  Thomas  holding  his  place  almosl5 
14  years,  died  18  kaL  Jan.  1255 ;  buried  in  the  niidst  of  (htf 
boay  of  the  church.  Henry,  prior  of  this  niona^t^ry,  wag 
afterwards  confirmed  abbot  by  Bishop  Alexander  •the  4tfa^ 
who,  when  he  had  7  years  wisely  ana  worthily  governedf 
went  bjessedly  to  our  Lord,  id.  >fov.  1263,  and  lieth  buried 
in  the  body  of  the  church.  Abbot  Henry  leaving  this  life^ 
the  church  of  Evesham  endured  a  long  vacancy.  In  tht 
^nd,  about  the  feast  of  the  holy  cross,  in  autumn,  A.  Doin, 
1266,  the  legate  Ottoban  came  to  Evesham,  and  there  or- 
dained Sir  William  de  Wbitechurch,  once  a  monk  of  Per-r 
shore,  the  abbot  of  Alncester,  now  abbot  of  Evesham,  who. 
remaining  in  his  seat  16  years,  died  3  non.  Aug.  1282^  ana 
was  buried  in  the  midst  of  the  body  of  his  chiirch.  John 
^e  Brickhampton,  a  monk  of  this  house,  succeeded,  whQ 
^as  cofiturmetd  abbot  iU  iiom&Jbj^'  Bishop  M^tiu  the*  4th  ^ 
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and  in  the  end,  concluding  in  a  good  old  age,  took  his  last 
aleep  15  leal.  Sept.  I3i6,  William  de  Cheriton  was  after 
elected  ahbot,  3  kul.  Sept.  being  I>erore  n.  monk  of  tbii 
house,  and  was  on  Quadragesima  Sunday  confirmed  in  his 

Elace  by  Bishop  John  22d.  After  he  had  ruled  his  ctinrch 
ere  23  years,  he  ended  in  peace  his  life,  id.  Dec.  1344. 
William  de  Boys,  a  monK  of  the  same  house,  was  three 
weeks  after  the  decease  of  William  de  Cheriton,  3  kal. 
Jan.  MJth  a  general  assent  elected  abbot;  and  on  Palm- 
Sunday  ne\t  following,  at  Avignon,  confirmed  by  Bishop 
Clement  the  6th.     Returning  into  England,  he  was  with 

freat  reverence  and  honourably  received  at  home  by  the 
rethreii  of  the  nionasterv,  and  on  Whit-Sunday  honourably 
installed.  Wearied  in  the  end  with  grievous  sickness,  he 
died  S  id.  Junij,  1367,  and  was  buried. by  Lewes,  Bishop 
of  Hefeforil,  iu  the  bodv  of  Evesham  church  before  St. 
Egwyn's  altar,  12  kal.  Julij,  under  n  marble  stone.  He  waf 
abbot  22  years  and  a  half.  Jolin  de  Omberstey,  a  monk 
md  rellaier  of  thiK  same  house,  canonically  chosen  by  the 
convent  the  4th  of  July  next  ensuing,  and  received  15  kai. 
Aug.  hy  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  gift  of  his 
benediction  at  Banbury,  and  in  the  calends  of  the  samff 
month  installed  at  Kvesbnni,  »ho  residing  there  12  years, 
he  died  Anno  Dum.  1379,  9.i\A  Ueth  hnried  in  the  middle  of 
the  body  of  the  same  church, 

Omhersley  departing  iliis  world,  Roger  Zotton,  a  very' 
religious  man,  and  a  sadist  of  this  huuse*,  was,  12  kal. 
Dec.  by  the  full  consent  of  the  convent,  elected  abbot,  ahd 
accepted  afterward  by  the  king,  accoriling  as  their  privi- 
lege appointed.  He  received  at  London  liis  benediction  by 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  was  (^  Christmas-Eve  honorably 
installed  in  the  monastery  of  Kvcsham.  And  when  he  had' 
l^ed  above  39  years  after  his  election,  and  governed  his 
church,  after  a  lontj  life,  died  in  (he  Lord  on  the  day  of  St. 
Chrysogon  the  martyr,  behig  3  kal.  Dec.  1418,  anno  5  Hen. 
v.  about  9  of  the  clock,  and  was  buried  in  the  midst  of  the 
body  of  the  church. 

In  the  next  week  after,  on  St.  Nicholas-day,  8  id,  Dec. 
Richard  BromiHgrove,  being  the  infirmary  of  this  house, 
was  with  a  joint  consent  chosen  abbot,  and  received  his 
benediction  in  his  own  church  of  Bengnorth  by  the  Bishop 
of  Bangor,  then  chancellor  of  O.-^f^ird,  and  on  Christmas-Day 
was  honourably  installed.  And  having  i"  years  resided  hei%, 
he  died  10th  May,  U35,  and  is  iiiL*;rrt.d  in  St.  Mary's  chapel, 
at  the  steps  to  the  altar. 

Sir  John  Kickwan,  prior  of  this  hoase,  ■«*.%,  \1  YsX.  iw^ 
z  % 
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chosen  abbot,  that  is  to  say,  on  St.  Thomas  the  BpoBtleV 
day ;  and  at  Dangcrswcid,  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath,  then 
chancellor  of  England,  received  bis  benediction.  Thi< 
abbot  having  above  26  years  continued  in  the  place  of  au- 
thority, spinning  out  a  long  life,  and  wearied  with  griev- 
ous sicl^ncss,  in  his  blessed  old  age  ended  his  days  A.  D. 
1460;  and  in  the  chapel  of  the  blessed  Mary,  before  the 
image  of  St.  Catharine,  hii  body  was  rccuoimended  to 
ecclesiastical  funerals. 

After  him  was  a  man  of  most  worthy  honour,  Richard 
Pembroke,  having  his  grace  to  he  Doctor  of  Divinity.  H« 
was  cho»cn  by  the  general  voice  of  the  whole  convent  30th 
of  May,  I4C0;  and  on  the  8th  of  April  in  the  year  following, 
receiving  his  benediction  by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  wa« 
vith  due  honour  installed.  He  governed  this  monastery  7 
years,  and  dying  tlic  7th  of  May,  I+67,  the  7th  of  Hdward 
the  IVih,  was  buried  in  the  body  of  this  church. 

Richard  Hawkesbury,  prior,  was  elected  abbot  A.  D- 1467, 
and,  being  blessed  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  on  Tuesday 
the  6th  of  Aug.  was  with  due  reverence  installed.  H« 
ruled  this  church  10  years,  and  died- the  6th  of  April,  1477, 
llie  17th  of  Edward  the  IVth. 

Wiliium  Unton,  a  monk  of  this  house,  and  prior  of  Aln^ 
ccster,  was  cliosen  about  the  1 8th  of  April  1477,  the  I7ih 
of  Edward  the  IVth,  and  was  consecrated  by  John,  Bishop 
of  Bericons,  in  the  chapel  of  the  rectory-  of  St.  Christopher's, 
London,  near  the  stocks,  the  6th  of  May,  being  Saturday 
before  the  Rogation;  and  the  lOtbof  May  he  was  honourably 
installed.  He  was  abbot  only  5  years ;  in  the  5th  year  he 
died,  the  llth  of  August,  1483,  and  2Zd  of  Edward  the 
IVth,  and  was  buried  m  tlu  church  bcdiveen  the  font  and 
the  altar.  * 

John  Norton,  prior  of  the  cloyster,  was  elected  abbot  th« 
4th  of  Sept.  1483,  the  1st  of  Richard  the  Illd.  was  conse- 

crated  by  the  Bishop  of and  the  1st  of  October  next 

following  was  with  due  honour  installed.  This  abbot  first 
instituted  the  feast  of  the  visitation  of  St.  Mary  to  be  yearly 
celebrated,  and  on  the  vigil  of  the  same  visitation  (as  ha 
earnestly  desired)  closed  the  last  day  of  his  life.  He  was 
abbot  8  years,  and  died  the  2d  of  July,  J49I,  and  tlie  7th  of 
Henry  tlie  V  llth,  and  was  buried  in  the  body  of  the  church, 
at  the  greeses*  to  the  altar  of  Jcsua. 

Thomas  Newbold,  cellarer  of  this  monaster^',  was  chosen 
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Ibbbot  tbe  8th  of  July,  1491,  and  7Ui  of  Henry  the  VIM,  and., 
consecrated  bj  the  Bishop  of  Hereford;  the  lOth  of  Sep-  . 
tember  following  was  installed.      He  governed  above  2^ 
years,  and  died  a  sudden  death,  the  6th  of  December,  in 
the  night  of  St.  Nicholas,  1513,  and  lieth   buried  in  the 
body  of  the  church,  at  the  head  of  John  Norton. 

Clement  Lichfield,  prior  of  this  house,  was  by  the  con* 
vent  chosen  abbot  on  bt.  Innocents-day,  the  28th  of  Dcq.  . 
1513;  who^  receiving  his  benediction,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Assalon,  on  the  day  of  St  Maurus,  was  installed  with  due 
reverence  and  honour.  This  man  having  obtained  the 
degree  of  a  bachelor,  was  endowed  with  singular  learning. 
He  built  a  school  for  the  education  of  children,  assigniitor 
rents  for  the  maintenance  of  a  school-master. 

So  far  the  writer  out  of  wl^ose  Latin  I  translated  this.  . 

Lichfield  afterwards  resigning  his  dignity,  abbot  Philip 
succeeded  him :  in  whose  time  this  monastery,  with  the 
reigns  of  all  other  religious  houses  in  Englana,  perished. 
This  Clement  Lichfield  over-lived  his  monastery  of  Eves- 
ham, which  had  continued,  as  before  is  specified,  826 
years :  saw  himself  deprived  of  his  house,  and  tbe  sate^ 
of  the  monastery  given,  in  the  34th  of  King  Henry  Vlllth, 
by  that  sacrilegious  kin^,  to  Sir  Philip  Hobby,  who,  en- 
riched with  tbe  spoils  of  this  and  other  abbies,  died  without 
Jesusf.  Neither  yet  did  he  leave  these  to  his  second  bro-^ 
ther>  Mr.  William  Hobby,  but  conveyed  all  to  his  third 
brother,  SirThpmas  Hobby,  whose  son  and  heir.  Sir  Edward 
Hobby,  deprived  all  our  shire  J  by  seal  to  others. 

And  now  to  return  to  Clement  Lichfield.  His  goodly 
church,  where  so  many  of  his  predecessors  lie  buried  (as 
before  exactly  described,)  with  Simon  Mountfort,  that 
mighty  Earl  of  Leicester,  is>so  absolutely  overthrown,  as  that 
tiiere  remaineth  nothing  but  a  huge  deal  of  rubbish  over- 
grown with  grass.  He  erected,  in  toe  church  of  AlUSaints, 
in  Eveshaqa,  a  little  but  most  curious  chapel,  at  whose  door 
he  lieth  humbled  in  the  earth;  where  is  meutionedf  that  in 
his  time  the  new  tower  of  Evesham  was  built,  which  is  yei 
untouched.  iBut,  to  shew  the  magnificence  of  this  abbey, 
which,  seated  once  pleasantly  on  the  western  rising  bank 
of  the  river  Avon,  brought  first  to  light,  and  nourished  un- 
der her,  this  fair  tower  of  Evesham,  vyhich  now  flourishetb, 
let  us  but  guess  what  this  monastery,  now  dissolved,  was 
io  fprmer  days,  by  the  gate-house,  yet  remaining ;  whichi 
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though  deformed  with  age,  is  as  large  and  stately  as  any  al 
this  time  in  England.  This  abbey  of  benedictine  monki 
was  immediately  subordinate  to  the  pope ;  and  the  abbot 
thereof  a  great  baron  of  parlianr^nt 

At  the  end  of  the  MS.  are  the  four  following  instruments; 
which  being  already  in  print,  we  shall  only  give  their  titles, 
and  refer  the  reader  to  the  places  where  they  may  be  found. 

1.  ^^  The  Epistle  of  Constantius,  Bishop  of  Rome,  to 
•Brythwald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  concerning  the  Vi- 
sion of  Egwyn,  the  Calling  of  a  Council,  with  the  Insti« 
tution  of  a  Monastery."  See  in  Monast.  Anglic.  voL  I. 
^.  144.  ^^  Bullam  Papa;  Constantini  Saxonico  charactere 
scriptum.*'  See  also  Spelmairs  Concilia,  vol.  I.  p.  209.  and 
Wilkins's  Concilia,  vol.  I.  p.  71. 

2.  "  The  History  of  the  General  Synod  or  Provincial 
Council  of  England,  celebrated  at  a  place  called  AIncester 
commonly,  now  Alcester,  by  Brythwald,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  Wilfred,  of  York,  wherein  the  Donations 
of  the  new-borq  Monastery  of  Evesham  are  confirmed.^ 
See  Wilkins's  Concilia,  vol.  I.  p.  72. 

3.  "  The  Charter  of  King  Kenred  and  King  OflFa  for  the 
Lands  wherein  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  appeared  to  Bishop 
tgwyn,  with  very  much  more  conferred  on  the  Monastery 
of  Evesham  in  the  Lateran  Church,  being  all  con6rmed  by 
Pope  Constantine."     See  Monast.  Angl.  vol,  I,  p.  145. 

4.  "  The  Charter  of  Egwyn,  Bishop  of  Wiccians  (or 
Worcestershire,)  wherein  he  mentioneth  his  Vision,  with 
the  foundation  and  Donations  of  his  Monastery.**  Set* 
Monast.  Angl.  vol.  I.  p.  145. 

1778,  Oct. 


LXXXVL     Curious  Questions  answered  by  T.  Row. 

Mr.  Urban, 

I  SHALL  esteem  myself  fortunate,  if,  by  inserting  this  let- 
ter in  your  truly  useful  Miscellany,  I  should  gain  informa-^ 
tion  upon  three  or  four  articles  that  I  have  long  and  in  vain 
sought.  I  am  confident  that  the  learned  Mr.  Row,  who  has 
so  ably  iilnsirated  many  valuable  and  curious  parts  of  an* 
cient  ledrning.  can  gratify  me  in  tiiis  request,  if  the  follow- 
ing inquiries  can  claim  his  notice. 

How  long  has  the  rose  been  part  of  the  Clerical  habit  j 
and  is  it  peculiar  to  the  English  Clergy  .^ 


fWwss  iuest&mr  mswered  ty  T.  Ttovf.  t4i% 

Wiy  b  Maunday-Thuraday  called  Sbier-Thursday  in 
Collier's  Eccles.  Hist.  v.ii.  p.  197? 

Are  the  letters  N.  or  M.  in  our  Catechism,  initials  of 
Christian  namei  i  If  not,  why  are  they  selected  is  prefer- 
ence to  all  others  >■ 

f  have  frequently  met  with  allusions  to  a  ceremony  in  tha 
Conclave,  that  of  opening  and  shutting  the  mouth  of  a  new- 
made  Cardinal;  and  wish  much  to  see  a  circumstantial 
account  of  this  singular  rite.  It  remind^  nje  of  the  seven 
years^  silence  enjoinei}  to  learners  hy  Pvthagoras,  and  of 
the  one  vear's  silence  observed  by  our  advocates  in  Eccle^ 
siasticd  Courts. 

I  reqiain,  Sir,  with  many  thanks  for  the  obligBtiona  recetred 
frjm  your  labouTS, 

Your  most  devoted  servaat, 

1779,  April.  CakTUNIB. 

Mft.  Urbav, 

X  OUH  correspondent  CanUanua  entertains  a  hi^er  opi* 
nion  of  my  petty  performances  in  your  Magazine  than  they 
Can  possibly  deserve;  however,  as  he  has  thought  fit  t^ 
piention  my  name,  I  will  try  to  give  some  sort  of  answeu:  x» 
his  queries,  though  far,  as  1  fear,  from  satisfactory. 

Q^  *f  How  long  has  the  rose  been  part  of  0)6  clerical 
habit;  and  is  it  peculiar  to  the  English  ticrg}-^" 

A,  The  rose  wau  anciently  thought  an  emblem  of  secrecy, 
tA  sacred  to  amours,  or  to  Venus.  Potter's  Antio.  II.  p.  385, 
Charles  Howard,  now  Duke  pf  Norfolk,  p.  96  oi  Anecdotes, 
Now,  in  this  view,  one  would  suppose  the  rose  to  come  into 
use  when  auricular  confetsitm  was  practised  here,  i.  e.  be- 
fore the  Reformation,  the  father  confessor  being  ever  obli< 
fated  tq  the  strictest  silence,  as  to  all  matters  revealed  to 
im,  though  he  did  not  always  think  himself  so  in  fact,  but 
would  sometimes  abuse  his  tr-iist,  I'ox,  Mariyrolog,  1 1,  p.  237, 
Hence  however,  I  presume,  came  the  expression,  unaer  tht 
rose  be  it  spoken  i  uuleRsyou  will  suppose  it  derived  from  th« 
;rose  placed  in  entertaining  rooms  aoffiK  the  table,  formerly, 
to  signify  that  what  was  there  spoken  should  be  kept  pri. 
Tate.  See  Archbishop  potter, ).  c.  The  rose,  I  apprehend, 
is  peculiar  to  the  English  clergy,  (of  this,  however,  I  am  not 
certain,]  but  is  now  going  more  aud  more  into  disuse,  even 
^mongst  them. 

Q    "  Why  is  Xaundey-Thursday  called  Shier-Thursday 

in  Collier?"  "^ 

^,    Cotgrave  c^lj  it,  by  a  wqrd  of  (h?  same  aftuodi  vj4 
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import,  Sheere-Thursday.  Perhaps,  for  I  can  only  go  upoiv 
conjecture,  as  Shec  me^ns  pin^^^  mu/ndus^  it  may  allude  to 
the  washing  of  the  disciples*  feet,  John  xiii.  5,  scq.  and  be 
tantamount  to  cUan.  bee  v.  10;  and  Lye's  Diet.  \.  scir. 
If  this  does  not  please,  the  Saxon  sc/r^in 'signifies  dividere, 
and  the  name  may  come  from  the  distribution  of  alms  upon 
that  day.  For  which  see  Archseol.  Soc.  Antiq  I.  p.  7,  seq. 
Spelman.  Gloss,  v.  Mandaturn\  et  Du  Fresne,  IV.  p.  4'K), 
please  to  observe,  too,  that  on  that  day  they  also  washed 
the  altars;  so  that  the  term  in  question  may  allude  to  the 
business.  See  CoUier^s  Eccl.  Hist.  11.  p.  197. — Cantianiis 
may  chuse  any  of  these  he  pleases ;  or  he  has  my  leave  to 
reject  them  aU. 

a.  "  Are  the  letters  N.  or  M.  in  our  Catechism,  initials 
of  Christian  names?  if  not,  why  are  they  selected  in  pre- 
ference  to  all  others?'* 

A.  They  represent  Christian  names  (and  accidentally  may 
prove  initials  of  them),  for  so  Archbishop  Wake,  and  Dr. 
S.Clarke,  to  mention  no  more,  understand  them.  Dr.Dnport 
gives,  0  ^tTiCbi  •  lir>«,  i.  e.  siich  or  such, — N.  I  have  obser^'ed, 
ior  Nojjteny  is  commonly  inserted  in  forms  or  precedents,  in 
the  place  where  the  name  of  the  party  is  to  be  mentioned^ 
and  therefore  obviously  occurretl ;  as  to  M.  it  is  arbitrarj^ 
and  was  owing  to  mere  chance.  It  would  have  been  as  well 
to  have  put  it  M.  or  N.  or  A,  or  B.  as  either  of  these  would 
be  plainer,  and  hav^  forestalled  all  doubt. 

Q.  ^^  I  have  met  with  allusions  to  a  ceremony  in  the  con- 
clave, that  of  opening  and  shutting  the  mouth  of  a  new- 
made  Cardinal ;  and  wish  much  to  see  a  circumstantial  ac- 
count of  this  sin^iilar  rite.** 

A.  The  best  account  1  have  seen  of  this  business  is  p.  75. 
of  ^  fol.  l>ook,  entitled,  //  Cardinalisnw  di  Santa  Chiesa^ 
printed  anno  1670;  where,  after  the  Cardinal  is  nominated^ 
and  indeed  arated^  he  stays  at  home  till  the  next  public  con- 
sistory ;  to  which  he  marches  with  a  very  great  train,  to  re- 
ceive the  red  cap  from  the  hands  of  his  holiness.  Now, 
please  to  observe,  **  In  the  first  private  consistory  after  the 
public,  the  Pope  did  use  to  stop  up  the  7rwuths^  as  it  were^  of 
the  new  Cardinals^  by  putting  his  finger  upon  them  ;  by  that 
ceremonv  forbidding  ^h^m  to  speak  their  opinion  in  the 
consistories  or  congregations  for  some  time,  and  depriving 
them  both  of  their  active  and  passive  voices,"  &c.  See  there 
what  follows  about  bpening  the  mouths  of  the  young  Cardi- 
nals by  Pope  Pius  Quintus,  A.  1571. 

This,  Sir,  I  hope,  may  prove  sufficient  for  the  information 
of  your  friends ;  I,  however^  can  proceed  no  further  tbaji 
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just  to  obseire,  that  in  stating  the  question,  $hutitng  thi 
nwuth  ought  to  precede  the  opening;  and  that  the  ceremony 
of  shuiiing  respected  the  consistories  and  congregations,  a* 
#ell  as  the  conclave. 

Yours,  &Ct 
1779,  July.  ,  T.  Row* 


LXXXVII.    On  the  Curfew, 

Mr.  Urban, 

The  late  Mr.  Gostling,  of  Canterbury,  was  a  worthy  man, 
and  well  respected  for  his  good-nature  and  pleasantry ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  very  sanguine,  and  not  a  ht* 
tie  oninionated,  insomuch  that  wnen  he  had  taken  a  thing 
into  his  head,  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  drive  it  out.  He 
was  a  great  collector  of  antiauities ;  and,  in  a  long  life,  had 
amassed  a  considerable  number  of  curious  antique  articles. 
Amonst  other  matters,  he  had  gotten  a  piece  of  household 
furniture,  of  copper,  which  he  was  pleased  to  call  a  curfew; 
and  his  friends,  on  account  of  his  years  and  good-humour, 
did  not  care  to  contradict  him.  This  implement  has  since 
been  engraved  in  the  Antiquarian  Repertory,  Vol.  I.  p.  89, 
and  /*.  &»  who  communicated  the  drawing  to  the  concluctor 
of  that  work,  having  without  scruple  adopted  the  old  gen- 
tleman^s  notion  of  it,  has  described  it  as  a  curftw,  from  its 
use  of  suddenly  putting  out  a  fire ;  and  says,  ^^  Probably 
curfews  were  used  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
who,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  directed  that,  on  the 
ringing  of  a  certain  bell,  adl  persons  should  put  out  their 
6retf  and  candles." 

Now,  Sir,  authors  agree  in  the  institution  of  the  curfeW'* 
belly  by  William  the  Conaueror;  and  it  was  doubtless  a  good 
stroke  of  policy,  imitatea  afterwards  by  others  on  like  oc« 
casions*:  out  they  call  it  the  corfew-bell^  or  the  corfeu^  in 
which  latter  short  expression  either  bell  is  understood,  or 
the  time  of  night,  or  the  injunction  for  putting  out  the  fire, 
is  meant.  However,  not  a  word  is  said  by  any  of  them,  of 
any  particular  implement  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of 
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*  Autiqu.  Repertory,  p.  216.    Af  to  Um  «••  of  mrfmuk  other  couiitri# 
M0  Dm  Frctne,  v.  Igmtcgiua^  « 


in      reW'irees  in  CkKtek^F^s,  their  probable  Use. 

#xtingai»bing  tb€  ftre;  nor  do  we  meet  wkb  Ike  mrme  ef 
torfeuj  as  an  implement,  in  any  ancient  writer  i^iiatsoever; 
Md  thereupon  1  incline  to  think  there  never  was  any  such. 

But,  you  will  ask,  for  what  use,  then^  eouM  this  oM 
piere  of  household  serve  ?  I  answer,  you  have  heard  of 
Daking  bread  or  cakes,  or  other  matters,  under  embers*; 
mid  the  same  is  practised  now-a^days  in  most  counties 
where  they  burn  wood.  They  make  clean  a  place  in  the 
hearth,  lay  the  bread  upon  it,  cover  it  with  so^nething  (this 
implementi  for  example)  to  keep  the  ashes  from  it,  and 
then  rake  a  proper  quantity  of  coals  and  ashes  upon  it 
This  will  account  for  those  **  others  of  the  kind  still  re« 
maining  in  Kent  and  Sussexf,"  and,  in  my  opinion,  for  the 
true  use  of  Mr.  Gostling's  implement,  which  does  not  ap« 
pear  to  me^  to  judge  from  its  elegance  in  the  draught,  to  w 
ci  any  such  great  antiquity  as  the  practice  of  the  corfai  in«* 
Produced  by  toe  Conqueror,  since  this  ceased,  as  I  suspect, 
temp.  Henr.  Primi,  (for  so  I  understand  those  words  of 
Knyghton^  "  Lucernarum  usum  tempore  Patris  svi  tntermis'* 
sum  reatituit  de  nocte  in  curia  suaj:,^')  though  the  ringing 
of  the  bell  continqed^  and  even  does  so  tg  tbi^i  day,  in  many 
^places. 

Yoursy  &c« 

Vf79^Jtsg,  T.  Row. 


pCXjrvni.    Yew-treet  ii^  Churcli-yards,  their  probable  Use. 

Mr.  UmaN|  Dec.  u 

The  large  yew*treef  that  we  gee  in  some  church-yardii 
bave  been  supposed  to  have  been  originally  planted  there, 
either  to  protect  the  churches  from  storms,  or  to  ftirnis^ 
the  parishioners  with  bows.  Neither  of  these  reasons  seeni 
iatisiactory.  The  slow  m>wth  of  these  trees  seemi;  to  ren? 
der  them  improper  fof  nie  first  purpose  :  besides,  if  tfaa^ 
bad  been  the  design,  we  should  probably  bave  seen  th# 
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•  G«nesii  XVITI.  6.  and  Bishop  Patrick  ad  loc    C^Ime^  Dic^  t.  Eathif. 

f  AntiqiL  Repert.  p.  90. 

I  Hen.  Kiiyshton,   inter  X.  Script  cpl.  2314.      Sec  Stow,   Hist.  p.  135^ 
Jgmktotabury,  p.  156',  wiio,  for  itmpon  piUris^  has  tempore fniti$,     ^-' — ^"^-^ 
)io«e^  er,  cYid^ntly  transcribes  William  pf  Mn\amb^r^ 


Tew-treet  in  Ckurt^Yar^  tkeir  pnhaNe  Use.     S4t 

Chofch-yarda  better  furnished  with  them,  than  tbey  noir 
•re ;  it  being  very  rare  to  meet  with  above  one  or  two  of 
them  in  the  same  place.  It  cannot  indeed  be  denied,  but 
that  when  they  are  grown  toagreat  size,  their  thick  foliage 
maybe  a  good  protection  from  storms,  and  accordingly,  in 
the  Observations  on  the  more  ancient  Statutes,  we  are  in- 
formed, that,  upon  felling  the  yew-trees  in  a  country 
ehurcb-yard  in  Wales,  the  roof  of  the  church  suffered  ex- 
cessively. But  though  perhaps,  in  a  few  parishes,  mors 
than  usual  of  these  trees  might  for  some  reason  or  other  be 
planted  in  church-yards ;  yet,  as  I  observed,  their  slow 
growth,  and  the  few  remains  of  them  at  present,  give  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  they  were  not  in  general  planted  for  that 
purpose.  The  statute  of  I3£d.  I.  that  settles  the  property  of 
trees  in  church-yardi,  recites  indeed  that  they  were  onen 
planted  "  to  defend  the  force  of  the  wind  from  hurting  of 
the  church ;"  but  is  so  far  from  giving  room  to  think  that 
yews  were  planted  fur  such  defence,  that  it  appears,  that 
the  trees  in  question  were  such  as  were  fit  for  the  repairs 
of  the  charch  and  chancel,  and  were  to'he  cut  down  for  no 
other  purpose. 

Nor  am  I  better  satisfied,  that  yews  were  planted  in 
church-yards  to  furnish  hows:  at  least,  our  ancient  legisla- 
tors appear  imt  to  have  ordered  such  plantations;  for 
though  there  are  several  laws  that  encourage  archery,  and 
con£scend  so  far  as  to  regulate  many  very  minute  particu- 
lars relative  to  bows  and  arrows,  yet  I  cannot  find  any  sta- 
tute or  proclamation  that  directs  the  cultivation  of  the  yewr 
tree  in  any  place  whatever;  whereas  James  I.  when  he 
hoped  to  introduce  the  manufacture  of  silk  among  us, 
wisely  ordered  that  church-yards  should  be  planted  with 
mulberry-trees  for  the  use  of  the  parish.  On  the  contrary, 
eur  old  laws,  though  full  of  complaints  of  the  scarcity  ana 
dearness  of  bow-staves,  instead  of  ordering  the*  cultiratioK 
of  the  yew-tree  at  home,  oblige  merchants  to  import  ma- 
terials for  bows  from  abroad.  1  shall  quote  some  passage* 
from  these  sMtuies  as  curiosities.  One  in  12  Edward  IV. 
recites,  that  the  King  bad  perceived,  by  a  petition  from 
the  commons,  the  great  scarcity  and  e.icessive  price  of  bow- 
•tares,  and  therefore  ordains,  that  every  merchant  stranger 
that  shall  convey  into  this  land  any  merchandise  of  the  city 
or  country  of  Venice,  or  of  any  other  city,  town,  or  coun- 
ty,-from  whence  any  such  bowstaves  have  been  before  this 
time  brought,  shall  bring  at  the  same  time  four  bowstavet 
Cor  every  ton  of  such  merchandise.  Another  in  the  reign 
of  fticb<  IIT.  infomu  us,  that  upon  th«  bowyers  tepresentins 
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tbakt  in  times  past,  ^ood  and  able  stoflT  of  bowstavet  haS 
been  brought  into  this  realm,  as  well  by  English  mercbaola 
as  strangers,  whereby  the  inhabitants,  bowyers,  might  com* 
petently  live  upon  such  stuff,  which  they  bought  at  40s,  or 
46s.  8d.  a  hundred  at  most ;  but  which  then,  by  the  seditious 
confederacy  of  Lombards,  were  at  the  outrageous  price  of 
81.  the  hundred  ;  so  that  in  a  short  time  this  realm  was  like 
*to  fail  as  well  of  stuff  of  artillery,  as  of  workmen  thereof— ^il 
was  ordained,  that  no  merchant  of  Venice,  nor  other  which 
used  to  repair  into  this  realm  with  merchandises  of  those 
parts,  shall  bring  into  this  realm  any  such  merchandises, 
unless  he  brought  at  the  same  time  ten  bowstaves,  good  and 
able  stuff,  with  every  butt  of  Malmsey,  and  with  every  butt 
of  Tire.  The  complaint  of  the  scarcity  and  dearness  of 
bows  oqcurs  also  in  the  reigi^of  Elizabeth;  who,  therefore, 
ill  her  1 3th  year,  ordered  the  statute  of  12  Edward  IV.  to 
lie  put  duly  in  execution  :  and  declared  tliat  all  mer* 
eh^nt  strangers,  using  to  bring  wares  into  this  realm  from 
the  EJas^  parts,  as  well  as  from  the  seventy-two  Hanse« 
Towns,  were  comprised  and  meant  under  the  name  of  such 
merchants  as  were  bound  by  the  said  statute. 

From  the  above  extracts  it  appears,  that  we  depended 
principally  upon  in^ported  bows^ves  for  our  best  bows; 
which  one  would  think  needed  not  to  have  been  the  case,  if 
our  church-yards  had  been  well  stocked  with  yew-trees,  he^ 
sides  considerable  quantities  of  them  that  were  scattered 
about  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  in  a  wild  state,  and 
the  plantations  which  individuals  must  of  course  have  made 
of  a  commodity  that  bore  a  good  price.  But  tbe  truth  is, 
though  our  archers  were  the  glory  of  the  nation,  and  the 
terror  of  its  en^miesi,  yet  the  English  yew  was  of  an  inferior 
goodness  and  our  brave  countrymen  were  forced  to  have 
recourse  to  foreign  materials.     I  shall  produce  but  one 

Eroof,  and  that  a  decisive  one,  of  this(  inferiority.  Eliza<« 
eth,  in  her  8th  year,  in  "  an  act  of  Bqwyersj^'*  thus  settles 
the  prices  of  bows :  bows  meet  for  men's  shooting,  behig  out* 
landish  yeWj  of  the  best  sort,  not  over  the  price  of  6s.  8d. 
each;  bows  meet  for  men*s  shootings  of  the  second  sort,  3s. 
4d. ;  bows  for  men,  of  a  cparser  sort,  called  livery  bows,  2s.; 
tows  being  English  yfw^  SU*.    This  accounts  for  the  silence 

*  In  33  Htin.  VIIL  39.  4d.  iccipi  to  hare  beeu  the  highest  pri^e  of  a  bpYj 
for  then  it  was  ordered,  that  no  Bowyer  sl^uiild  sell  any  bow  of  yew,  4f  VA^, 
lax  called  Elk,  for  more  than  that  price.  A  friend  of  mine  informs  me,  tba^ 
1i«  has  seen  in  Scotland  very  ancient  bows  of  the  Douglases  that  were  verv 
lung  and  heavy,  and  must  hAT«  consumed  the  heart  of  s  very  QonsiderabM 
tr(.«  to  make  oBC.  .     .       .         «        »,* 


Tem-trtei  6t  OurdUfdrtbt  their  proMk  tTat.    U» 

tt  our  sncient  legislators  with  respect  to  the  cultare  of 
«he  English  yew,  which,  as  far  as  I  can  perceire,  wnt 
never  an  object  of  national  concern ;  and  which  with  other 
iaferior  woods  was  rather  used  for  domestic  exercise  and 
practice,  than  relied  upon  for  deeds  of  Talour  in  the  field 
<^  battle.  But,  if  the  custom  of  planting  yew-trees  in 
cfaurch-yards  for  the  purpose  of  archery  had  even  partially 
prevulea,  and  been  found  useful,  it  is  almost  impossible 
but  that  some  of  the  statutes  oi^  that  subject  must  have  re* 
cited  it,  and  encuuraged  its  further  extension;  and  we  should, 
in  consequence,  have  seen  more  considerable  remains  ti 
them  in  those  prices  than  at  present  hardly  any  where  oc- 
cur. Indeed  the  opinion  I  have  been  combating  is,  as  far  aa 
ibe  few  books  I  have  an  opportunity  of  consulting  enable 
ne  to  judge,  ofa  very  modem  date.  Gerard  mentions  their 
RTOwing  in  church-yards,  where  they  have  been  planted. 
Evelyn  only  says,  that  its  propagation  hath  been  iorborn» 
•iuce  the  use  of  bows  has  been  laid  aside.  Sir  Thoma* 
Srown,  in  his  Urn  Burial,  thinks  "  it  may  admit  conjecture, 
whether  the  planting  of  yews  in  cburch-^ards  had  not  its 
original  from  ancient  funeral  rites,  or  as  an  emblem  of  re-< 
•urrectioo  from  its  perpetual  verdure/'  He  appears  not  to 
have  ever  heard  of  their  being  planted  there  for  bows;  for. 
if  he  had,  he  could  scarcely  nave  avoided  mentioning  it 
upon  this  occasion.  What  truth  there  may  he  in  Sir 
Thomas's  conjecture,  which  is  adopted  by  the  ingenious 
and  inquisitive  editor  of  the  Antiquilates  Vulgares  of  Mr. 
Bourne— bow  our  countrymen  came  to  excel  m  the  use  of 
instruments,  the  best  of  which  they  were  forced  to  have 
from  abroad— and  why  the  yew-tree,  which  loves  ^quilonan 
H  Frigora,  was  not  of  as  good  quality  in  England,  as  in 
other  parts^with  some  other  questions  that  this  little  essay 
may  involve,  are  matters  that  I  am  not  at  present  prepared 
to  discuss;  but  proceed  to  otfer  my  own  thoughts  upon 
those  venerable  yew-trees  that  are  still  to  be  seen  in  some, 
of  our  church -yards. 

In  this  couhiry  there  used  to  be  formerly  (as  in  catholic 
countries  there  still  is)  a  prucessiun  an  Palm-Sunday,  in 
memory  of  our  Saviour's  entrance  into  Jerusalem,  when 
branches  of  Palm-trees  were  strewn  in  his  way;  and  it  was 
a  ceremony  retained  at'ier  some  others  were  dropped t  for 
hearing  of  Pabns  on  Piiim-Sunday  was  one  of  the  laudable 
customs  which  Henry  VIII.  in  1536  declared  was  not  to  be 
contemned  and  cast  aivay  :  and  W'liuatley  iiifurnis  us  from 
Collier,  that  Palitu  were  used  to  be  borne  hcie  witli  us  tiU 


WtO      Tfw^trm  m  Cherck^Tards^  their  prtMU  Use, 

9  Edward  VL    The  Rhemish  translators  of  tlie  New  Testae 

ment  mentioii  also  the  bearing  of  Palm^  on  this  day  in  their 

country  when  it  was  catholic ;  and  Mr.  Bourne  abovemen- 

tioned,  who  wrote  about  60  years  ago,  says,  that  they  now 

and  then  on  a  Palni-Sundav  saw  the  young  people  carryhijf 

branches  tf  Palms  in  their  bands;  and  an  old  MS.  quoted  in 

Sd  Volume  of  Horda  Angel-Cynnan,  says,  **  wherfor  holi 

cbirche  this  daye  makyth  solenipne  processyon,  in  iDynd« 

of  the  processyon  that  Crv^t  made  this  dey ;  but  for  en* 

chesen  that  we  hav  noone  (Ayve  that  bearith  greene  lereSi 

therefore  we  taken  Palmej  and  geven  insteade  af  Olyre,  mnd 

beare  it  about  in  processyon^  so  is  this  daye  called  Palme* 

Sonday."  From  these  passages  it  is  evident,  that  something 

called  a  Palm  was  carried  in  procession  on  Palm-Sunday, 

What  the  last  writer  means  by  our  having  no  Olive  that 

beareth  green  leaves,   I  do  not  so  well  Know;  however^ 

what  he  calls  a  Palm  was  substituted.    Now  it  is  my  idea^ 

that  these  Palms,  so  femiliarly  mentioned,  were  no  other  than 

the  branches  of  yew-trees.    Some  author  I  have  read  make* 

mention  of  a  few  of  the  true  Palm*trees  growing  at  Rome) 

from  which  the  Pope  and  a  few  of  the  higher  Cardinals  are 

supplied  with  branches  on  Palm*Sundayv  while  the  rest  are 

forced  to  be  contented  with  the  suocedaneuai  of  some  otiier 

evergreen.     Sprigs  of  box,  says  the  editor  of  Mr.  Bourne, 

are  still  used  as  a  substitute  for  Palms  in  Roman  Catholic 

countries.    With  us,  in  the  north,  the  cbiWren  go  out  into 

the  fields,  the  week  before  this  Sunday,*  a  palinsoning  or 

palmsningy  as  they  call  it,  and  ^tber  the  flowering  bods  of 

the  sallow ;  because,  perhaps,  in  some  of  those  parts  they 

are  the  only  things  at  this  season  in  which  the  power  of 

vegetation  can  be  discovered.     And  why  shonid  not  tlie 

branchy  of  the  yew-tree  also  be  good  suostitutes,  and  as- 

aame  the  name  of  their  principals ;  they  are  not  only  always 

J^reen,  but  in  blossom  too,  as  early  as  they  can  be  wanted 
or  this  ceremony ;  and  being  planted  near  the  church, 
would  be  always  ready  at  hand.  For  this  purpose  (as  now 
for  decking  the  church  at  Christmas)  one  or  two  trees 
would  be  fully  sufficient,  which  is  the  usual  number  we  n^eet 
with  in  one  church-yard;  and  that  they  actually  were 
jnade  thb  use  of  is  extremely  probabJe,  from  those  in  the 


*  ThU  castom  it  not  peculiar  to  the  north,  being  stijl  a  common  practio« 
^D  the  neighbourhood  of  London.    The  young  people  go  a  palming  ;  and  the* 
Mlow  is  jold  in  London-Streets  for  the  whole  week  preceding  Palm-Sunday. 

£i>ntMu 


dbHcdh-yardfl  iii£ttt  Sent  (wbeoe  Uliere  are  MMiie  iMy  ku^ 
^ifod  old)  being  1k>  this  day  unvvers^ly  called  palau;  and  if 
they  should  go  under  dbe  Mtne  name  in  other  iMCte,  my  ODa«* 
j^cture  would  receive  a  verv  great  addkional  foroe. 

I  wisky  .Sir,  what  I  bav^  faei»  «ugffested  may  attmot  th#> 
^ittention  of  soaie  of  your  corres(Kmdeiit«,  who  aaay  ba  able 
M  ibrow  jBdore  light  oti  the  subject^ 

I  aiQj  &c. 
1779,  Ike.  ^8. 

TOUit  correspondent  A.B.  has  gane  deeply  bto  the  aub<- 
Ject  of  yew'tree3  in  church-yards,  and  his  es$raT  is  bptb  exw 
tertaining  and  instructive.  It  may  be  said  with  j>copriet/|^, 
I^  hath  fairly  and  candidly  demolished  the  two  current 
op'uvions  concerning  them,  that  they  were  **  originallj^ 
planted  there  to  protect  the  churches  from  storms,  or  to  fur« 
nish  the  parishioners  with  bow&.*'  But  as  it  is  always  easiet 
to  pull  down  than  to  build,  he  does  not  seen  to  Have  sac-* 
ceeded  so  well  in  his  own  conjecture  upon  them,  '^  that 
their  branches  were  intended  to  be  used  on  Pahn^Sufiday^^ 
for  this  plain  reason,  the  bearing  of  Palms  on  Palm*Suii« 
day,  was  an  act  of  joy  and  ovation  iu  remembrance  of  our 
Saviour's  triumphant  entry  into  Jerusalem ;  whereas  tkm 
yew  is  not  only  a  tree  of  baleful  influence,  whence  Statiuf^ 


terms  it^ 


•metuendaque  suceo 


Taxus * . 

but  it  is  too  much  of  a  funeral  nature,  to  be  made  a  substU 
tute  for  the  jo3^ul  Palm.  But  you  will  aay,  the  Hl-stneiling 
box  is  applied  in  some  countries  to  the  same  purpose,  ana 
is  equally  funeral,  and  therefore  why  not  the  yew  ?  I  aa** 
swer,  whatever  may  be  the  custom  in  foreign  countries,  box 
never  was  used  here,  that  we  know  of,  in  the  proce.s^ions  on 
Palm-Sunday,  neither  does  it  ever  appear  in  our  church* 
yards,  which  it  certainly  would  in  that  case  as  well  as  the 
yew,  upon  A.  B.'s  hypothesis ;  ought  not  the  box,  on  this 
supposition,  to  occur  as  frequently  in  church-yards  as  the 
yew?  This  objection  is  therefore  invalid. 


^«WM 


♦  atatias,  VI.  T.  91.  and  see  Mr.  Evelyn,  p^ssiip. 


S$§  Gmrnu  S^mm  (f  earfy  Printing. 

Bat  what  then,  yoa  will  ask,  wt»  the  intention  of  pleat- 
ing yews  in  churcb-yardsy  if  their  branches  were  not  used 
on  Palm-Sunday?  It  is  with  the  utmost  diffidence,  Mr. 
Urban,  that  I  deliver  my  opinion  on  this  disputable  question ; 
however,  sensible  as  I  am  of  your  great  indulgence  towards 
all  your  numerous  correspondents,  I  shall  venture  to  tell 
jou  my  thoughts.  Now  I  take  it,  as  A.  B.  does,  that  yews, 
specifically  were  not  planted  in  church-yards,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  protecting  the  fabric  of  the  church  from  storms; 
though,  in  the  event,  they  proved  subservient  to  that  end. 
But  my  conception  is,  that  on  the  first  planting  of  trees 
there,  whenever  that  was,  for  I  do  not  pretend  to  specify 
the  time,  various  kinds  were  introduced,  and  in  some  places 
the  yew  amongst  the  rest  Considering  the  slowness  of  the. 
growth  of  this  trete,  and  the  immense  bulk  of  some  of  themi 
one  has  reason  to  think  they  may  be  as  old  as  the  Norman 
conquest.  Supposing  then  the  yew  to  be  once  planted  in 
certain  cemeteries,  when  the  statute  of  35  Ed.  I.  A.  D.  1307, 
began  to  operate,  whereby  leave  was  given  to  fell  or  cut 
down  trees  in  church-yards,  for  building  and  repairs ;  the 
timber  trees  adapted  to  that  purpose  would  of  course  be 
taken  down  from  time  to  time ;  so  that  the  yews  at  last, 
^nd  in  our  days,  would  be  the  only  trees  left  standing. 
These,  as  unfit  tor  the  uses  prescribed,  would  consequently 
remain,  and  afterwards  as  an  ever-green,  be  thought  an^ 
emblem  of  the  resurreciwn,  and  even  acquire  some  degred 
of  regard  and  veneration.. 

T.  Rcnr* 
1780,  Feb. 


LXXXIX.     Curious  Specimen  of  early  Printing. 

We  are  happy  to  co^nmunicate  to  the  public  the  folUywim  very 
curious  Letter  on  a  subject  in  which  we  are  professionculy  wi- 
terestedy  and  wliichy  we  doubt  not,  will  be  agreeable  to  our 
learned  readers. 

To  Thomas  Astle,  Esq. 

DearSih,  Jan.  15, 1781. 

Give  me  leave  to  congratulate  you  on  your  fortunate  ac« 
^uisition  of  a  block  which  was  used  in  the  very  infancy  of 


Curimi  Specimen  of  earb/  Printing.  iJS- 

printing,  when  the  quotations  and  necessary'  explanation^ 
were  cut  in  the  same  piece  of  wood  with  the  aubject  repre- 
sented, before  mdveable  types  were  invented. 

Yoara,  Sir,  '\a  for  the  second  leaf  of  the  "  Historia  Sanct! 
Johannis  Evangelistic,  ejnsque  Visiones  Apocalyptics,'* 
generally  called  "  The  Apocalypse;"  in  the  upper  part  of 
which  8t.  John  is  represented  as  being  carried  beforiS  thb 
Prsfect,  with  this  inscription;  "Trahamus  Johannem  ad 
Prsefectum  qui  Ydolorum  ciilturam  adnichilavit ;"  and  in 
the  lower,  St.  John  is  embarking  to  be  transported  to  Rome, 
over  which  is  written,  "  S.  Johannes  Romani  mittitur,  ac  Do- 
miciano  impcratori  cnidehssimo  Christianorum  persecutoil' 
prffisentatur." 

This,  M.  Maittaire  [in  his  Annales  Typographic!,  p.  20.], 
imagines  to  be  the  oldest  of  the  four  books  which  were  the 
first  attempts  of  the  Art  of  Printing;  the  second  being  thfl 
*'  Speculum  humann:  Salvation  is,"  illustrated  with  subjects 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  with  the  Prologues 
and  Explanations  in  Latin  Rhymes  [this  is  known  by  the 
name  of  "  Speculum  Saliitis,"  or  "  La  Bible  des  Pauvres ;"] 
the  third  book  is  of  the  same  cuts,  willi  Dutch  Prose ;  and 
the  fourth  the  "  Ars  moriendi,"  or  "  Speculum  morien- 
tium,"  in  which  the  good  and  bad  Angeis  are  contending 
for  the  soul  of  a  dying  person. 

Palmer,  who  was  himself  a  printer,  gives  the  first  place  to 
the  "  Ars  moriendi,"  and  the  second  to  the  "  Apocalypse," 
[p.  53,  4]  ;  and  tells  us  that  its  "  Paper  has  the  mark  of  the 
heifer's  head  and  horns,  which  is  allowed  to  be  the  mark 
in  the  paper  Faust  used,  whose  Jirst  essays  were  from  1440 
to  UsO." 

We  have,  therefore,  no  reason  to  give  any  credit  to  those 
Dutch  writers  who  would  compliment  their  countryman, 
Laurence  Coster,  of  Haerlem,  with  the  invention  of  every 
branch  of  theart  of  printing,  and  say  that  these  books  were 
printed  so  early  as  between  I42S  and  1435  ;  nor  can  it  be 
allowed  tliat  Coster  was  either  a  painter  or  engraver.  [See 
"  Idee  generale  des  Estampes,"  p.  333.] 

M.  Cnretien  Frederic  Wenzel,  Inspector  of  the  Cabinet 
of  Prints  and  Drawings  of  the  Electorial  Gallery  at  Dresden, 
who  has  given  us  a  large  volume  in  octavo,  1771,  under  the 
title  of  "  Id^e  generale  d'une  Collection  complette  d'Es- 
tampes,"  p.  334,  &.c.  says,  that  he  has  found  six  different 
editions  of  the  "  Historia  Sancti  Johannis  Evangcllsta:,  ejus- 
que  Visiones  Apocalyptica;,"  which  were  all  printed,  on  one 
fide  of  the  paper  only,  witli  such  a  tool  as  the  makers  of 

VOL.  I.  A  a 
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playing  cards  use ;  the  first  of  them  he  mentions  consists  of 
48  blocks,  most  of  which^  like  yours,  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  A  complete  copy  of  this  edition  is  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Vienna ;  the  ink  very  pale^  and  the  figures  illu- 
fliiilated,  as  are  those  of  several  other  copies. 

Dr.  Askew^s  copy  of  this  work  was  bought  by  Dr.  Hunter* 
[Origin  of  Printings  by  Bowyer  and  Nichols^  8vo-  1776. 
p.  175.] 

Your  print,  Sir,  belongs  to  the  first  edition ;  for,  in  the 
secondj  the  stem  of  the  tree  in  the  upper  part  is  strait, 
bearini?  three  boughs  j  and,  in  the  lower,  there  are  five 
ropes  rastened  to  the  mast^  instead  of  four,  and  the  two  trees 
are  omitted. 

The  very  early  prints  from  wooden  blocks^  without  the 
least  shadowing  or  crossing  of  strokes^  we  may  conjecture 
were  first  schemed  by  the  illuminators  of  manuscripts  and 
makers  of  playing  caurds:  these  they  inelegantly  daubed 
over  with  colours,  which  they  termed  illuminating,  and  sold 
at  a  cheap  rate  to  those  who  could  not  afford  to  purchase 
valuable  missals  elegantly  written  and  painted  on  vellum : 
and  this  conjecture  seems  to  be  corroborated  by  their  sub- 
jects being  religious,  and  particularly  by  one  of  their  books 
being  called  the  "  Poor's  Bible." 

Desirous  of  giving  you  joy  on  possessing  the  other  47 
blocks, 

I  remain.  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 
1781^  JpriL  Cha.  Rogers. 


XC.    Stone  in  the  Coronation  Chair. 

Mr.  Urban,  Oct.  4. 

The  famous  stone  inclosed  in  King  Edward's  chair,  in 
which  the  monarchs  of  England  are  seated  at  their  coro- 
nations, seems  to  have  continued  undisturbed,  through  a 
succession  of  ages,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  Mr.  Wid- 
more's  valuable  History  of  that  Abbey,  Lond.  1751.  4to. 
p.  80,  is  the  following  passage:  "  A.  D.  1296,  King  Edw.  I. 
first  brought  from  Scotland  the  regalia  of  that  kingdom, 
and  the  stone  fabulously  reported   to  have    been  Jacob's 


S^ne  in  the  Coronation  Chair.  iSS 

pillow ;  which  he  sent  to  this  church,  and  where  it  is  at  this 
time  under  the  coronation  chair."  Doubts,  however,  may 
arise,  whether  this  be  the  identical  stone  "  brought  from 
Scotlaud ;"  if  due  attention  be  paid  to  the  description  of  it 
in  the  subsequent  passages  extracted  from  Sir  David  Dal- 
rymple's  "  Annals  of  Scotland  from  the  accession  of  Mal- 
colm III.  to  ihe  accession  of  the  House  of  Stuart;  in  two 
4ta  volumes;  Edinburgh,   1776  and  1779' 

"  1296.  As  an  evidence  of  his  absolute  conquest,  he  gave 
orders,  that  the  famous  stone,  regarded  as  the  national  pal- 
ladium, should  be  conveyed  to  Westminster," 

**  The  stone  is  thus  described  by  William  Hemingford, 
T.  I.  p.  37.  '  Apud  monasierium  de  Scone  positus  erat 
Lapis  pergrandis  in  ecclesia  Dei,juxta  magnum  altare,  con- 
carus  quidem  di/^nM/um  rotundie  cathedrte  confectuSf  in  quo 
futuri  Heges  loco  quasi  coronationis  ponebantur  ex  more. 
Rege  itaque  novo  in  Lftpide  posito,  missarum  solemnia  in- 
cepta  peraguntur ;  et,  prcterquam  in  elevatione  sacri  Do- 
minici  corporis,  semper  lapidatus  mansit.'  And  again,  T.  [. 
p.  100.  '  In  redeundo  per  Scone,  pr^cepit  tolli  et  Lon- 
doniia  cariari,  Lapidem  tllum,  in  quo,  ut  supra  dictum  est, 
Reges  Scotorum  solebant  poni  loco  coronationis  suie,  et  /toe 
in  signum  regni  conqutsti  et  resignati.''  Walsingham  men- 
tions the  use  to  which  Edward  put  this  stone :  '  Ad 
West- monaster! urn  transtulit  ilium,  jubens  inde  fieri  cele- 
brantium  calhedram  sacerdotum.'  1  have  transcribed  this 
account  of  the  fatal  stmie,  that  it  may  be  compared  with  the 
appearance  of  the  stone  that  now  bears  its  name  at  West- 
minster," I.  242. 

One  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Scotland 
appears  to  have  been  this :  '*  132S,  The  stone  on  which  the 
Kings  of  Scotland  were  wont  to  sit  at  the  time  of  their  coro- 
nation shall  be  restored  to  the  Scots."  A  writ  has  been 
discovered  under  the  privy  seal,  July  I,  1328,  by  Edw.  III. 
to  the  Abbot  and  Monxs  of  Westminster,  reciting  "  that  bis 
council  had  iti  his  piirliament  held  at  Northampton,  agreed 
that  this  stone  should  be  sent  to  Scotland  j  and  requiring 
the  Abbot  and  Monks,  in  whose  custody  it  was,,  to  deliver  it 
to  the  sheriffs  of  London,  who  were  to  cause  it  to  be  car- 
ried to  the  Queen  Mother."  II.  127. 

One  of  the  heads  also  of  the  conference  between 
Edward  III,  of  England  and  David  11.  of  Scotland,  was 
this  1 — "  1363.  The  King,  after  having  been  crowned  King 
of  England,  to  come  regularly  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
and  to  be  crowned  King  at  Scone,  in  the  royal  chair,  which 
is  to  he  delivered  up  by  the  English."  II.  'Hi. 
Aa  'i 
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Having  brought  these  evidences  together  relatire  to  the 
famous  stoney  some  of  your  antiquarian  correspondents  will 
probably  favour  you  with  their  thoughts  upon  the  subject^ 
which  at  present  requires  elucidation  in  the  opinion  of 

J  781,  OcL  Antiquaries. 

Mr.  Urban, 

YOUR  Correspondent  Antiquarius  perplexes  himself 
without  cause  about  the  stone  on  which  the  kings  of  Scot« 
land  used  to  sit  at  their  coronation.  The  original  historians 
whom  he  cites  call  it  a  sione  like  a  round  chair ;  which  last 
expression  detracts  not  at  all  from  the  present  form  in  which 
We  see  it  in  Westminster  Abbey,  a  roundish  stone,  under 
St.  Edw?LTd*s  chair:  though  it  has  led  the  learned  mpdern 
Annalist  to  use  the  terms  stone  and  chair  controvertibly^ 
without  that  precision  which  is  so  essential  to  an  historian^ 
and  in  which  he  so  rarely  fails. 

Alexander  was  crowned  King  of  Scotland, *•*  super  cathe-* 
dram  regalem,  scil.  lapidemy  Fordun.  p.  758,  ed.  Hearne; 
where  indeed  the  Harl.  MS.  reads  lapideam.  William  Pak- 
ington*s  Chron.  in  Lei.  Coll.  I.  460,  says,  "  King  Edward 
orfered  to  St.  Edward  at  Westminster  the  chair^  sceptre, 
and  crown  of  gold  of  the  Scottish  King/'  Carte  II.  264, 
calls  it  "  the  stone-'chmr,^^  Knighton  (2481)  "  fecit  cariari 
iapidem  ad  Lpndonias  in  quo  Reges  Scotiac  solent  esse  positi 
in  sua  coronacione."  Math.  West.  p.  409,  "  Rex  ootuHt 
beato  regi  Edvardo  regalia  regis  Scotiae,  tribunal  videiicetf 
tceptrumque  aureum  cum  corona."  Hollingshed,  Vol.  III. 
p.  213,  Hist  of  Scotland,  "  King  Edward  took  the  chair  of 
marble  with  him,  and  did  place  it  at  Westminster,  where  it 
remaineth  yet  unto  this  day."  And  in  his  History,  Vol.  II« 
p.  301,  he  says,  "he  took  from  Scone  the  marble  sione^ 
whereupon  the  Kings  of  Scotland  were  accustomed  to  sit  as 
a  chair  at  the  time  of  their  coronation,  which  King  Edward 
now  caused  to  be  transferred  to  Westminster,  and  therq 
placed  to  serve  for  a  chsxr  for  the  priest  to  sit  in  at  the  altar ^ 
Stowe  207,  and  Fabian  Pt.  VII.  p.  1 30. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Grafton,  p.  177,  calls  the  regalys  of 
Scotland  the  crown  with  the  sceptre  and  the  cloth  of  tstate, 
which  King  Edward  offered  at  St.  Edward^s  slu-ine.  Hect< 
Boetius,  XiV.  fol.  3096,  calls  it  cathedravi  lapideein,  Stowe 
says,  as  Grafton  and  Fabian,  tliat  he  found  the  regalies;  bi|t 
adds,  he  offered  the  chair. 

But  Buchanan's  account  of  it  will  completely  solve  the 
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diiRculty,  and  perhaps  justify  the  giving  it  the  double  name 
of  stojte  and  chan:  He  tells  ub  that  King  Kennith,  in  the 
ninth  century,  transferred  trom  Argyle  to  Scone  the  marble 
stone  (saxumviarmoreum}  which  had  travelled  hither  from 
Ireland  and  Spain,  and  inclosed  it  in  a  wooden  chair,  **  m 
cathedram  iigntfam  imlusuvi  ibi  posuit,"  and  VIII.  26,  speak- 
ing of  its  removal  by  Edward,  he  calls  it,  "  lapidem  niarmo- 
reuiii  rtidem,  in  quo  fatum  regni  coutincri  vu'go  persuasum 
erat."  In  the  order  for  restonng  it  in  the  reign  or  £dw.  IlL 
it  is  "  la  pierre  sur  quele  les  rois  d'Escosse  seuleient  seer 
au  temps  de  lur  couroment," 

Harding  is  still  more  explicit.     He  says  of  Edward : 

And  as  he  came  homeward  by  Skone  away, 
The  regali  thereof  of  Scotland  then  he  brought 
And  sent  it  forth  to  Westminster  for  aye, 
_     To  be  tliere  in  a  cheire  clendy  wi-ought. 

For  a  masse  priest  to  sytte  in  when  he  ought ; 
Which  was  there  standyng  besyde  tiie  shryue 
In  a  cheire  of  old  time  made  lull  fyne. 

Yet  this  rhiming  chronicler  seems  hardly  sufficiently  clear 
whether  Edward  made  a  chair  for  the  stone  and  the  priest, 
or  whether  the  stone  was  in  its  original  chair.  The  apply- 
ing  it  to  the  use  of  a  priest,  was  a.  degradation  of  it  from 
its  original  use. 

That  this  stone  and  chair  continued  in  St.  Edward's  Chapel 
from  the  time  of  Edward  I.  to  Elizabeth,  is  evident  by  Mr, 
Camden'tf  account  of  them  in  his  description  of  West- 
minster Abbey  and  its  monuments.  "  2tioa  quidem  solium 
atiAuc  in  hac  regia  capella  servatiir  cum  saxo  Jacobi,  ut 
Tocant,  irnposilo."  He  adds  the  following  inscription  hung 
on  a  board  by  it,  which  being,  with  all  such  written  memo- 
rials with  which  this  abbey  abounded,  long  since  gone, 
and  serving  to  asceruin  the  points  in  question,  I  have  ben 
transcribed : 

Si  quid  habent  feri  vel  Chronica,  cana  fidesre, 

Clauditur  hac  cathedra  nobilis  ecce  lapis. 
Ad  caput  eximius  Jacob  quondam  patriarcha 

Quem  posuil  cerncns  numina  mira  poli; 
duem  tulit  ex  Scutis  spoli:ins  qunsi  victor  honoris, 

Edvardus  primus,  Mars  velin  armipotens, 
Scotorum  domitor,  noster  validissimiis  Hector, 

Anglorum  decus  et  gloria  iniUtiu.-. 
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Robert  of  Gloucester  only  mentions  the  white  marbk  stone, 
and  that  Edward  **  Besyde  the  shryne  of  Seynt  Edward  at 
Westminstre  let  hitte  sette." 

Drayton  in  Polyolb.  Song  XVII.  says, 
The  seat  on  which  her  kings  inaugurated  were. 

On  which  Selden  comments  from  Boetius  as  before. 
(Weever  Fun.  Mon.  458,  9.)  Speed  Chron.  p.  55S,  calls  it 
the  tnarble  chair. 

Camden.  Brit  in  Scotl.  calls  it  saxum  lignea  cathedra 
inclusum. 

If  these  hasty  observations  do  not  satisfy  your  corres* 
pondent^s  doubts,  I  trust  he  will  be  candid  enough  to  tell 
us  so. 

An  English  Antiquary^ 
1782,  Jan. 
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Mr.  Urban,  June,  1781. 

* 

In  almost  all  the  Cornish  churches  (at  least  those  I  have 
seen)  there  is  a  singuhirity  which  I  have  not  observed  in 
churches  elsewhere.  There  is  a  north  aile,  which  is  some* 
times  fitted  up  with  seats^  but  mostly  is  a  place  only  for 
rubbish ;  and  it  is  never  used  as  a  vestry,  very  few  churches 
in  this  county  having  such  a  room;  and  where  they  have,  the 
vestry  is  in  a  different  place  from  this  north  aile.  I  cannot 
conceive  for  what  purpose  this  half- transept  (if  I  may  give 
it  such  a  name)  was  added  to  the  church  when  the  building 
was  erected,  as  it  is  now  seldom  used  for  seats  for  any  part 
of  the  congregation.  If  any  of  your  antiquarian  cor- 
respondents would  favour  your  Cornish  readers  with  their 
opinion  upon  the  subject,  and  also  inform,  them  whether  it 
is  peculiar  to  the  churches  in  this  county,  they  would  oblige 
more  than  one  of 

Your  constant  readers  and  admirers. 

P.  S.  I  might  add  at  the  same  time  another  circumstance, 
which  seems  to  me  peculiar  to  the  churches  of  Cornwall. 
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There  is  in  most  parishes  of  this  county  a  field  (generally 
near  the  church-yard,}  which  is  generally  called  the 
sentry*  (perhaps  sanctuary) ;  but  this  field  is  not  always 
^lebe  land,  or  at  least  has  been  filched  fironn  the  church 
m  some  instances.  How  came  this  name  to  be  given  to 
pne  field  only  in  a  parish?  and  why  is  not  this  field  always 
glebe  land  ? 

n  SI,  July.  S.N. 


Mr.  Urban, 

ACCEPT  a  few  conjectures  relative  to  the  ancient  use 
of  North  Ailcs^  observed  by  your  correspondent  in  almost 
all  the  Cornish  churches,  and  not  elsewhere,  and  to  a  field 
generally  near  the  church-yard,  and  commonly  called  the 
sentry. 

The  ailes,  or  a  part  of  them  at  least,  I  conceive  to  have 
been  chantry-chapels,  and  to  have  in  Cornwall  the  singu- 
larity of  bein^  always  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the 
churches ;  for  m  other  counties  the  situations  of  them  are 
not  so  limited.  They  are  often  found  contiguous  to,  and 
communicating  with,  the  chancel  on  either  side:  near  the 
middle  of  a  few  churches  they  form  a  north  or  a  south 
transept ;  and  in  some,  both :  you  sometimes  see  them, 
though  rarely,  at  the  west  end  of  the  church ;  but  they  are 
frequently  to  be  met  with  at  the  east  ends  of  the  north  and 
south  ailes  in  such  churches  as  have  these  additional  build- 
ings. And  in  ^ever^l  phurches  they  are  fitted  up  for 
vestries. 

Persons  of  substance  who  resided  in  the  parish  usually 
founded  fhese  chantries,  and  they  were  commonly  endowed 
with  houses  and  lands  for  the  maintenance  of  one  or  more 
priests,  who  were  to  sing  m^ses  at  the  altar  of  some  favourite 
saint,  for  the  souls  of  tTie  founder,  and  of  any  other  persons 
he  had  mentioned.  They  were  abo  burial-places  for  the 
founders  and  their  families;  and  from  their  having  been 
built  and  repaired  by  the  owners  of  any  estate  and  mansion, 
the  heirs  ani)  successors  {icquired  an  exclusive  right  to 
them.  After  the  Reformation,  if  the  ch^pejs  were  con- 
veniently situated  for  the  hearing  of  divine  service,  the 
proprietors  of  them,  if  protestants,  erected  seats  in  them 


If  Probably  ^erneiry  (oY  burying-groumi),  as  U)e  old  Cemclry-gute  at  Can- 
terbury is  call^4  bv  corruption  Centry-gnte,.  See  Gostliiif's  Walkt  !>•  llf* 
£ded|t.  £b)t< 
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for  the  use  of  themselves  and  their  domestics,  and  of  course 
.were  careful  to  keep  them  in  a  decent  condition.  But  when 
the  families  were  extinct,  and  the  mansions  decayed,  or 
when  the  owners  of  them  lived  in  other  places,  the  chapels 
were  gradually  neglected,  and  at  last  became  derelicL  If 
wanted  by  any  of  the  inhabitants,  the  parish  took  possession 
of  them,  and  in  this  case  the  same  attention  was  shewn  to 
them  as  to  the  other  jjarts  of  tlie  fabric ;  otherwise,  they 
were  only  places  for  rubbish,  as  the  north  ailes  of  the 
churches  in  Cornwall  are  represented  to  be.  While  they 
needed  only  a  slight  repair,  the  church-wardens  might  per- 
haps direct  it  to  be  done;  but  no  sooner  did  it  appear  that 
the  upholding  of  them  would  bring  a  heavy  expence  upon 
ihe  parish,  than  they  were  suflered  to  fall  to  ruin,  and  in  or- 
der to  prevent  all  further  charges,  by  building  a  party-wall, 
they  were,  strictly  speaking,  cast  out  of  the  church*  In 
many  churches  are  plainly  to  be  discovered  the  arches,  now 
^lled  up,  through  which  were-  the  entrances  into  these 
chantry  chapels. 

In  the  first  year  of  King  Edward  VL  all  chantries  were 
dissolved  by  act  of  parliament,  and  the  houses  and  lands 
with  which  they  were  endowed  were  vested  in  the  crown, 
where,  however,  they  did  not  long  continue,  being  granted 
to  the  dependents  on  the  court.  Having  never  been  a  part 
of  the  revenues  of  the  incumbents  of  the  respective  parishes, 
they  could  not  be  considered  as  glebe  lands.  The  sentry 
fields,  concerning  which  your  correspondent  makes  an  in-* 
quiry  in  the  postscript  to  his  letter,  were  most  probably 
appropriated  tor  the  support  of  the  chantry  priests  who  ot- 
ficiated  in  the  ailes,  or  chapels,  noticed  by  him.  But  I  dif- 
fer from  him  in  supposing  that  sanciuaiy  was  the  original 
appellation  of  them  :  nor  do  I  agree  with  the  learned  editor 
of  your  useful  Miscellany,  who  has  surmised  it  to  signify  a 
tcmttry^  or  burying  ground.  1  o  me  it  seems  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  word  chantiyy  and  I  rather  incline  to  this  no- 
tion, because  I  have  heard  of  some  houses  and  lands  that  are 
90  denominated.  At  West  Peckham  in  Kent,  in  particular, 
pn  the  north  side  of  the  church,  about  fifty  years  ago,  the 
foundation- walls  of  a  chantry  were  traced,  which  had  be- 
longed to  a  preceptory  of  the  knights  templars :  and  not 
far  from  the  church-yard  is  a  tenement  with  some  fields, 
that  still  retain  the  name  of  the  chantry  house  and  lands. 

Yours,  &c. 

W.  &  D. 
J7S2,  4pnl 


'  Moaattie  RegiiUn  ^  Edmimdibuty  MmMOery.     3fit 


XCII.     Mooastic  RegUtera  tf  Edmundibury  MoDutery. 

I.  Translations  tf  three  authentic  Segistcrs  cf  the  JIftmffsffry  of' 
St.  Edmund's  Bury,  formerly  kept  by  the  sacrist. 

*'ThIS  indenture  certifies,  that  Master  John  Swassham, 
sacrist  of  tbe  inonidterv  of  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  with  the  con- 
sent and  permis*ioQ  of  the  prior  and  convent  of  the  same, 
hath  demised  and  to  farm  let  to  Simeon  Lolepeke  of  Bury 
aforesaid,  yeoman,  the  manor  called  Habyrdon  in  Bury 
aforesaid,  &c.  to  bav*e  and  to  hold  for  the  term  of  seven  years, 
&c.  paying  yearly,  &c.  And  the  said  Simeon,  his  executors 
and  assigns,  shall  hnd  or  cause  to  be  found  one  white  bullevery 
year  of  his  term  as  often  as  it  shall  happen  ihnt  any  gentle- 
woman (mulierem  generosmn)  or  any  Otner  women,  from  de- 
votion or  vows  by  tiiem  made,  shall  visit  the  tomb  of  the 
glorious  king  and  martyr  St.  Edmund,  to  make  the  oblations 
of  the  said  white  bull,  &c.  In  witness  whereof,  to  one  part 
the  seal  of  the  sacrist  is  affixed,  &c.  Dated  the  4th  day  of 
June,  in  the  second  year  of  tbe  reign  of  King  Henry,  King 
of  £ngtand,  the  sev(.-iith  since  the  conquest." 

2.  jinotker  Register  of  the  said  Monastery. 
"  This  indenture,  made  the  I2tb  day  of  September,  in 
the  I  irii  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  between 
Master  John  Eye,  sacrist  of  the  monasteiy  of  Sl  Edmund's 
Bury,  and  Richard  Skinner,  of  Bury  aforesaid,  husband- 
man, certifies  that  tbe  aforesaid  John  Eye,  with  the  consent^ 
&c.  hath  demised  and  to  farm  let  to  the  aforesaid  Richard 
the  manor  of  Habyrdon,  &c.  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  &c. 
and  the  said  Richard  shall  find  one  white  hull  as  often  as  it 
shall  happen,"  Slc.  as  before. 

3.  Anotlier  original  instrument,  with  the  capitular  teal  ^tht 
Monastery  annexed. 
"  This  indenture  certifies  that  we  John,  by  divine  per- 
mbsion,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Edmuna^s  Bury,  with 
the  consent  and  permission  of  the  prior  and  convent  of  the 
same,  have  demised  and  to  farm  let  to  Robert  Wright, 
glazier,  and  to  John  Anable,  pewterer,  of  Bury  aforesaid, 
our  manor  of  Habyrdon,  with  the  appurtenances  pertaining 
to  the  office  of  sacrist  of  our  said  monastery,  &c.  to  hoJd  from 
the  feast  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel  next  ensuing  after 
the  date  of  these  presents,  for  the  term  of  twenty  years, 
&c.  paying  yearly  to  the  said  abbot  and  bis  successors,  for 
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the  use  of  the  office  of  sacrist,  20l.  48.  iic  And  the  said 
Robert  and  John  shall  find  one  white  bull  every  year  of  the 
aforesaid  term,  as  often  as  it  shall  happen  that  any  gentle- 
woman, or  any  other  women,  from  devotion  or  vows  by  them 
made,  shall  visit  the  shrine  of  the  glorious  king  and  martyr 
St.  Edmund,  to  make  the  oblations  of  the  said  white  bull, 
&c.  In  witness  whereof,  to  one  jpart  of  this  indenture  re« 
mainin^  with  the  abovenamed  abbot,  prior,  and  convent, 
the  said  Robert  and  John  have  affixed  their  seals,  and  to  the 
other  part  remaining  with  the  said  Robert  and  John,  we 
the  abovenamed  abbot,  prior,  and  convent,  have  caused 
the  common  seal  of  our  chapter  to  be  affixed.  Given  in 
our  cliapter-bouse  the  xxviiith  day  of  April,  in  the  xxvth 
Tear  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1533." 

The  waxen  impre^ion,  still  perfect,  has  on  the  face  St. 
Edmund,  sitting  on  a  royal  throne,  with  a  bishop  standing  on 
each  side;  on  the  reverse  he  is  bound  to  a  tree,  and  transfixed 
with  arrows.  Below,  in  another  compartment,  is  the  body  of 
St.  Edmund,  headless  ;  and  near  it  a  wolf,  brining  back  the 
royal  head  to  restore  it  to  the  body.  The  instrument  is 
tlius  indorsed,  Irwtidatnr  per  ine^  fralterwn  Mildeviej/.*  A 
transcript  of  this  sealed  indenture  remains  in  the  Court  of 
Augmentations. 

Whenever  a  married  woman  wished  to  be  pregnant,  this 
waite  bull,  who  enjoyed  full  ease  and  plenty  in  the  fields  of 
Habyrdon,  never  meanly  yoked  to  the  plongh,  nor  ever 
cruelly  baited  at  the  stake,  was  led  in  procession  through 
the  principal  streets  of  the  town,  viz.  Church-street,  Guild- 
hall-street, and  Cook-row,  of  which  the  last  led  to  the  prin* 
cipal  gate  of  the  monastery,  attended  by  all  the  monks  sing- 
ing, and  a  shouting  crowd,  the  woman  walking  by  him,  and 
stroking  his  milk-white  side  and  pendent  dewlaps.  The 
bull  then  being  dismissed,  the  woman  entered  the  churcli, 
and  paid  her  vows  at  the  altar  of  St.  Edmund,  kissing  the 
stone,  and  intreating  with  tears  the  blessing  of  a  child. 
This  reminds  one  of  the  Luperei  among  the  Komans,  who 
ran  naked  about  the  streets,  and  with  thongs  of  goatskins 
struck  women  with  child  in  order  to  give  easy  labour.  Virg. 
JEn.  VIII.  663. 

The  above  ar^  extracted  from  the  Corolla  Varia  of  the 
Rev.  William  Hawkins*,  M.  A.  schoolmaster,  of  Hadleigh 
in  Suffolk,   an  entertaining  and  classical,  but  now  scarce 


*  He  styles  himielf  JOsui,    See  Ovid.  Met.  I.  S, 
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publication,  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1634*.  It  consists  of 
J  4  ^*  Eclogse  tres  Virgiliane  declinatK ;  Tityrus,  ad  Pestifu- 
gium ;  Pollio,  ad  Postliminium ;  Gallus,  ad  Fastidium. 
2.  Corydon.  Aufuga  sive  ii^inht^a  Pastorilia  Accipiendo 
Reverendo  Patri  ac  domino  Joanni  Episcopo  RofFensi  per 
binos  Scholse  HadleiaiisB  Alumnos  recitata.  Apr.  9.  1632.  3. 
Nisus  verberans  et  vapulans  decantatus  per  Musas  vergi* 
feras,  juridicas.*' 

I'he  occasion  of  the  latter  was  briefly  this :  the  three 
sons  of  a  Mr.  Colman,  of  Payton-Hall^  (Carbonius  et  Carbuu^ 
cult)  being  admitted  at  Hadleigh  school,  one  of  them  in  less 
than  two  years,  unprovoked,  and  unthreatened,  ran  away; 
but  a  few  months  after,  in  the  absence  of  the  master  and 
scholars,  thought  proper  to  enter  the  school-room  and 
filthily  bedaub  a  wooden  horse,  used  for  the  purpose  of 
flagellation ;  seen,  however,  by  one  of  the  boys,  and  boast* 
ing  of  it  afterwards  to  others.  A  week  after,  accompanied 
by  a  relation,  he  returned  to  repeat  his  pranks,  but  was  tb^i 
detected  by  his  master,  who  very  properly  chastised  him, 
but  gently,  giving  him  only  four  lashes.  For  this  assault 
(as  it  was  termed)  an  action  was  brought  against  him  by  the 
father,  at  Bury  assizes,  and  the  damages  were  laid  at  40l. 
This  action  Mr.  Hawkins  was  obliged  to  defend,  at  ^reat 
trouble  and  expence,  and  at  last,  before  issue  was  jomed^ 
the  plaintiff  withdrew  his  plea«  All  the  circumstances  c£ 
this  case,  the  law  process,  &c.  are  described  with  great 
elegance  and  hiunour;  and  several  commendatory  poema 
are  prefixed. 

1783,  Nov. 


XCIIL    The  Cell  called  Little  Ease. 


Mr.  Urban, 

The  account  given  In  your  Magazine  for  November  last,t 
of  the  closet  called  '^  Little  Ease'*  in  the  church  of  Su 


*  It  appears  by  the  register  of  Hadleigh,  that  **  Mr.  William  Hawkinf, 
curate,  was  buried  June  29,  1637." 

f  "  From  the  level  of  the  South  Wall  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Leicester,  near 
its  centre,  and  coeval  with  it,  is  a  closet  formed  partly  by  a  protuberance, 
with  loop  boles,  or  oblong  apertures  in  front,  looking  into  the  churvh-yard ; 
backed,  a  few  years  ago,  by  a  door,  which  I  woll  remember,  opening  into  the 
church  ;  called  by  tradition  **  Little-case,"  supposed  to  have  been  a  place 
of  discipline,  where  scarcely  above  one  at  a  time  could  be  adinitted ;  and 
that  only  in  an  erect  posture^*' 
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Mary  in   Leicester,   brought  to   my  mind   a  descriptioif 
I  bad  formerly  read  in  An^lia  Sacra,   Vol.  II.   p.  96,  of 
the  cell  of  St  Dunstan,   adjoining  to  St.  Mary's  Church 
in  Glastonbury  ;   and,  on  revising  the  passage,  I  find,  ia 
some   instances,   a  very  striking   similitude   between   th^ 
two  buildings.     Osberne,  in  his  Life  of  Dunstan,  styles  it 
^'  cellam,  sive  destinam,  sive  spelseum;''  and  Mr.  Wharton, 
in  a  note,   informs  us,  that  ^^  destina*'  means  a  snoall  obu 
ward  edifice  contiguous  to  the  wall  of  a  greater,  and  that 
the  word  occurs  in  Bede's  Eccles.  Hist  I.  3.  c.  17.  and  other 
writers.    According  to  the  Monkish  historian,  the  cell  was 
fabricated  by  Dunstan  himself,  and  had  rather  the  form  of 
a  sepulchre  of  the  dead,  than  of  an  habitation  for  the  living* 
He  represents  it  to  have  been  not  more  than  five  feet  in 
length,  and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  its  height  answer* 
able  to  the  stature  of  a  man,  provided  he  stood  in  the  hole 
dug  at  the  bottom  of  it,  for  that  otherwise  it  would  not  be 
higher  than  a  man's   breast.      The   door  seems  to  have 
opened  into  the  church,  as  your  correspondent  remembers 
that  of  the  closet  at  Leicester  to  have  done;  but  there  was 
this  difference  between  the  two  edifices,  that  in  the  latter 
are  loop*hoIes  looking  into  the  church-yard,  whereas  all  the 
light  the  former  received  was  through  a  window  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  door.    In  this  strait  apartment  Dunstan  is  said  to 
have  slepty  as  well  as  performed  his  devotions.     Here  also, 
whilst  he  was  at  worK,  his  harp  would  play  of  itself  for 
his  amusement;  and  it  was  through  the  aperture  of  the 
door  of  this  cell  he  was  so   lucky  as  to  taken  his  red- 
hot  pincers  upon  Satan's  nose.     But  to  wave  the  ridiculous 
}>arts  of  this  legendary  tale,  it  is  plain  from  Osbeme's  rela- 
tion, that  small  structures  of  this  kind  were  erected  very 
early  in  this  country ;  and  though  Dunstan,  and  some  other 
monks  as  rigid  as  himself,  might,  by  way  of  mortification, 
dwell  in  these  places  of  "  Littile  Ease,"  yet  (as  the  tradi- 
tional notion  with  respect  to  that  of  Leicester  imports)  it  is 
very  probable  they  might  be  intended  and  applied  as  pri- 
sons, for  the  security  or  punishment  of  persons  suspected 
or  convicted  of  heinous  offences. 

Yours^  &c* 

1714,  Jajh  W.  and  IX 
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XCIV.     Ennciatei  n^Ma  in  ChuTchei^ 

Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  19. 

Your  correspondent  B.  R.  mentiona  a  circumitaiic* 
that  hu  strudk  me  w  it  seems  to  bare  done  him.  "  In 
many  of  our  cubednls  is  exhibited,  on  a  woniiiiieaV 
a  whole  length  recumbeDt  figui<e  of  a  man,  naked,  and  very 
much  emaciated :  and  tluA,  the  observer  is  totd,  is  the 
figure  of  a  certain  biahop,  who  attempted  to  fast  fortj  days 
aad  forty  fuchts,  and  perished',  in  the  experiment."  Tm 
repetition  of  this  story,  in  diBerent  places,  awakened  my 
attention  to  it,  and,  upon  recollection,  I  very  much  doabt 
whether  aach  a  ^figure  ever  appears,  witbovt  baring,  or  a 
aaore  exalted  part  of  the  atwvuineBt,  another  recuinbent 
figure  of  a  bishop,  in  pontilicalibus.  Now,  if  this  be 
the  case,  I  should  incline  to  explain  it  thus.  In  days  of 
yore  I  apprehend  that,  after  the  death  of  kings,  preTatec, 
■od  other  considerable  persons,  their  bodies  were  dressed 
in  their  official  robes,  and  thus  laid  in  their  coffins;  that 
the  last  mentioned  figures  are  exact  effigies  of  them  in  tbia 
state,  and  the  6rst  mentioned  figures  equally  exact  repre- 
aentatioos  of  their  bodies  before  they  were  thus  habited ; 
&r  surely  it  cannot  be  deemed  extraordinary,  that  the  bo> 
diea  of  such  persons,  especially  as  the  greater  part  of  them 
were  far  advanced  in  years,  ibould  appear  meagre  and  etna, 
ciated  after  death,  and  thia  will  be  an  answer  to  the  queatioOf 
what  was  designed  by  these  last  mentioned  figures,  if  they 
are  to  be  found  any  where,  uaaccompanied  with  the  effigies 
in  robes  ?  I  profess  not,  by  any  means,  to  speak  in  an  au- 
thoritative style,  but  merely  to  throw  out  hints,  which  may 
eng^e  the  attention  of  some  of  your  readers  who  are  much 
better  qualified  to  speak  to  the  subject. 
Yours,  &c. 
1784,  Jatu  E. 

Mr.  Urban,  Surbach,  Aptil  23. 

MANY  observations  having  been  lately  made  in  your 
klagazine  by  dilTerent  correspondents  in  relation  to  the 
emaciated  figures,  so  frequently  found  in  our  cathedrals 
t^nnected  with  the  monuments  of  bishops,  abbots,  &c.  for 
1  am  clear  it  was  not  confined  to  these  only,  having  seen 
the  same  device  under  the  figure  of  a  lusty  well-fed  knight; 
1  shall  be  much  pleased  if  my  brother  antiquaries  will  ad- 
mit  the   fblioning  reasons  as  conclusive  on   tliis  subject. 
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Dunne  my  Jtrarels  on  the  continent,  a  predilection  for  mat- 
ters of  anti(}uity  made  me  seldom  pass  by  any  cathedral  or 
old  abbey  without  an  interior  visit  In  several  of  both  these 
denominationsy  I  repeatedly  found  the  same  figure  attached 
to  some  capital  monument,  with  this  difierence,  that  th^ 
conductor  or  monk  himself,  appointed  to  shew  the  pre* 
mises,  never  annexed  the  improoable  story  of  fasting*,  &c. 
I  remember  seeins  one  of  this  kind  in  the  church  belonging 
to  the  priory  of  (felestin  monks  at  Heverle,  near  the  town 
of  Louvain  in  Brabant.  I  was  particularly  directed  to  this 
figure  as  an  object  worthy  of  my  curiosity ;  it  is  placed  over 
a  monument  of  a  Duke  de  Croy,  and  represents  a  cadaver 
in  the  same  state  nearly  as  in  our  English  cathedrals,  with 
this  horrible  yet  admirable  singularity,  that  the  worms  are 
seen  in  various  parts  destroying  the  body ;  it  is  of  the  finest 
white  marble,  and  executed  in  the  most  masterly  manner; 
yet  beine  so  natural  and  such  a  melancholy  object,  few  peo- 
ple give  It  that  attention  it  deserves.  From  hence  I  would 
infer,  that,  whatever  might  give  rise  to  the  same  story  told 
in  most  of  our  cathedral  or  monastic  churches,  it  cannot 
be  applicable  to  all,  but  seems  to  have  been  the  taste  of 
the  sculptors  of  that  age,  and  no  improper  picture  of  death 
and  the  corruptibility  of  the  body,  at  the  same  time  convey- 
ing an  useful  though  humiliating  lesson  to  persons  of  high 
dignity.  I  sincerely  wish  that  all  fabulous  traditions  may  be 
exploded  ;  and  for  that  reason  I  felt  a  secret  satisfaction  on 
visiting  once  more,  at  my  last  journey  to  London,  the  tombs 
in  Westminster  abbey,  that  the  verger  no  longer  amuses 
the  gaping  vulgar  with  the  idle  story  of  the  lady  who  died 
by  the  prick  of  a  needle  in  her  finger,  when  it  is  evident 
to  the  most  common  judgment,  that  the  figure  is  pointing 
to  a  death's  head  below. 

nS4y  May.  Obscrvaior. 


XCV.     Ancient  Cus»toms  elucidated. 

§  I.  The  Feast  of  Yule. — Mothering  Sundny. 

Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  7. 

As  a  correspondent  of  yours  is  desirous,  amongst  other 

.  ■   ■  .      .11 I  ■■       ■ 

*  In  Canterbury  cathedral  there  is  a  like  emaciated  figure  under  the  fine 
jpaonumc^ut  of  Abp.  Chicbeley,  of  whom  no  such  story  is  recorded. 
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^ustomS)  of  knowing  the  original  of  regaling  on  ftitinety 
on  what  he  calls  "  Mothering  Sunday,"  I  have  here  seni 
you  what  has  occurred  to  me  towards  tracing  it  ouit.  As  to 
*^  Mothering  Sunday,^'  of  which  another  correspondent 
confesses  his  ignorance,  and  which  indeed  I  never  heard  of 
before,  I  suppose  it  may  be  some  Sunday  near  Christmas^ 
and  has  reference  to  the  winter  solstice,  the  night  of  which 
was  called  by  our  ancestors  Mother-night^  as  they  reckoned 
the  beginning  of  their  years  from  thence.  But  be  this  as 
it  will,  I  know  it  is  a  custom  in  the  northern  counties  to 
have  furmety^  or  frumity,  as  the  common  people  there  call 
it,  on  Christmas-eve ;  however  the  word  be  pronounced,  it 
is  probably  derived  from  frumentum^  wheat*.  It  is  made 
of  what  is  called  in  a  certain  town  in  Yorkshire  '^  kreed 
wheat,*'  or  whole  trains  first  boiled  plump  and  soft, 
and  then  put  into  and  boiled  in  milk  sweetened  and  spiced. 
One  of  the  principal  feasts  among  the  northern  nations  was 
the  Jtmlj  afterwards  called  Ytde^  about  the  shortest  day ; 
which,  as  Mr.  Mallet  observest>  bore  a  great  resemblance  to 
the  Roman  Saturnalia,  feasts  instituted  in  memory  of  Noah^ 
who,  as  Mr.  Bryant  has  shewn,  was  the  real  Saturn,  and^ 
from  the  light  he  has  thrown  on  this  subject,  the  Juul  might 
have  a  greater  affinity  with  them  than  Mr.  Mallet  was  aware. 
In  almost  all  the  ancient  nations,  anniversary  seasons  were 
observed  in  commemoration  of  something  or  other  relating 
to  Noah  or  the  deluge :  but  in  process  of  time  the  originals 
were  forgotten  by  many  of  them,  and  they  were  diverted  to 
other  purposes,  which  has  occasioned  some  perplexity.  In 
September  the  Egyptians,  Canaanites,  and  others,  made 
bitter  lamentations  for  the  dead  Osiris,  Jammuz,  Adonis, 
Serapis,  or  Apis,  on  the  bier,  by  all  which  names  Noah  was 
denoted ;  ana  this  was  in  commemoration  of  his  being  at 
that  time  shut  up  in  the  ark.  They  also  observed  a  festivity 
in  commemoration  of  his  coming  out  a^in,  when  they  ran 
about  in  a  wild  disorderly  manner,  making  great  excfama- 
tions  with  other  demonstrations  of  frantic  mirth.  Besides 
which  there  seems  to  me  to  have  been  another  celebrated, 
as  the  Romans  did  their  Saturnalia,  in  December,  \%hen  all 
were  considered  on  a  level,  like  master,  like  man  ;  and  this 
was  to  express  the  social  manner  in  which  Noah  lived  about 
this  time  with  his  family  in  the  ark,  when  the  great  storms 
and  tempests    had    ceased,  and    all    the   oppressors  and 


♦  On  this  head  let  the  curious  reader  consult  "  The  Furmetary,"  a  dciect- 
•tble  poem  of  the  facetious  Dr.  Kin^.     ScftiiLEHits. 
«  f  Northern  Antiquities,  vol.  I.  p«  1 30. 
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disturbers  of  mankind  were  destroyed.  Of  this  kind,  I  tik^ 
it,  was  the  feast  Juul ;  and  as  Noah  was  not  only  adored  a^ 
the  god  of  the  deluge,  but  also  recognised  as  a  great  bene* 
fieictor  to  mankind  by  teaching  or  improving  them  in  the  art 
of  husbandry,  what  could  be  more  suitable  than  for  them  to 
regale  themselves  on  it  with  a  palatable  dish  for  those  times, 
the  principal  ingredient  of  which  is  wheat  ?  Those  times 
were  held  peculiarly  sacred  by  the  idolisers  of  Noah,  which 
were  adapted  to  express  the  perishing  of  the  old  world  and 
the  revival  of  the  new,  as  that  of  the  new  moons;  and,  as 
then  one  ended  and  another  began,  they  called  it  the  oM 
and  new  day :  and  the  winter  solstice  might  seem  to  the 
northern  nations  more  fully  to  answer  this  purpose,  as  od  it 
they  ended  the  old  and  began  the  new  year.  That  this  re** 
Voicing  on  Christmas-eve  had  its  rise  from  the/utr/,  and  was 
exchanged  for  it,  is  evident  from  a  custom  practised  in  the 
northern  counties  of  putting  a  large  clog  of  wood  on  the  &ref 
this  evening,  which  is  stiU  called  the  Yule  clog :  the  original 
occasion  of  it  may  have  been,  as  the  Jutd  was  their  greatest 
festival,  to  honour  it  with  the  best  fire.  About  this,  in  the 
vude  and  simple  ages  after  the  change,  the  whole  faouse*^ 
hold,  which  was  quite  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  old 
feast,  used  to  sit,  stand,  or  play,  in  a  sportive  manner^  ac' 
wording  to  the  proverb  of  those  times, 

All  friends  around  the  wreLin« 

Now  what  gave  occasion  to  this  exchange  wsis  this :  in  the 
degenerate  ages  it  was  the  usual  method  to  convert  these 
barbarians  by  adapting  the  Christian  religion,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  their  ancient  usages  and  customs ;  and  one  most 
prevailing  way  they  took  for  doing  it  was,  by  promising 
them  they  should  be  indulged  with  the  same  or  like  feasts 
in  it  as  what  they  enjoyed  before  in  Paganism.  Hence  for 
the  Juid  they  gave  them  to  understand  they  should  enjoy* 
the  feast  of  Christmas,  and  indulged  them  with  this  part  of 
their  feast  on  its  eve,  which  they  might  think  innocent,  and 
would  not  break  in  mnch  upon  this  festival,  and  agreed 
with  their  ancient  manner  of  beginning  theirs.  However, 
from  that  strong  attachment  the  multitude  always  have  for 
their  ancient  customs,  many  of  them  for  some  time  after- 
wards  called  it  Christmas  Yule ;  and  this  seems  to  hare  pre- 
vailed the  longest  in  the  northern  counties.  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  teast  of  our  Lord's  Resunection  was  substi^. 
tuted  for  another  festival  they  held  in  the  spring  or  Easter 
month,  as  April  was  then  called,  from  the  easterly  winds, 
which  prevail  at  this  time,  it  is  called  Easter  among  us  to 
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this  daj.  But,  by  the  bye,  I  think  it  bigli  time  this  oM 
denomination  was  iaiit  aside,  a^cl  the  true  one  restored.  It 
wosld  be  muL-h  the  host  to  have  all  our  Christian  festivals 
called  l)y  their  most  true,  simple,  and  expressive  names, 
that  people  of  alt  ranks  might  hL-iice  be  more  strongly 
reminded  of  what  great,  glorious,  and  interesting  events 
they  are  intended  to  ncai  into  iheir  minds,  and  so  be  ex- 
cited to  think  more  seriously  about  them,  and  take  comfort 
from  them.  We  have  anotiier  instance  of  tliis  impropriety 
in  Acts  xii.  4,  where  our  translators  have  put  Easter  rar  the 
Passover.  J.  M. 

Scrutator  observes,  that  "  Mothering  Sunday"  is  ex- 
plained in  Bailey's  Dictionary,  Dvo.  where  it  is  said,  that 
**  Mothering  is  a  custom  siill  retired  in  many  places  in 
England,  ot  visitin"  parents  on  Midlent  Sunday ;  and  it 
seems  to  be  called  Mothering  from  the  respect  in  old  time 
paid  to  the  Mother  church,  it  being  the  custom  for  people 
in  Popish  times  to  visit  their  Mother  church  on  Midlent 
Sunday,  and  to  make  their  offerings  at  the  high  altar." 

A  Nottinghamshire  correspondent  tells  us_,  that,  when 
he  «as  a  school~bc^-,  the  practice  on  Christmw-eve  was  to 
roast  apples  on  a  siring  till  they  dropt  into  a  large  bowl  of 
spiced  ale,  which  is  the  whole  composition  ol  "  Lamb's 
Wool ;"  and  that,  whilst  he  was  an  apprentice,  the  custom 
was  to  visit  his  motlier  on  Midlent  Sunday  (thence  called 
Mothering  Sunday,)  for  a  regale  of  excellent  furmety. 


§  2.  Lamb^s  Wool. — JVastail  Sowl: 

Mr.  Urban,  Jlotherham,  Dec.  17. 

YOUR  anonymous  correspondent  having  said  that  he  ■ 
never  heard  of  Lauib's  Wool  on  Christmas-evc,  and  cannot 
guess  the  meaning,  I  am  induced  to  trouble  you  with  the 
following  attempt  at  an  explanation  of  what  was  meant  by 
the  expression. 

In  that  part  of  Yorkshire  [near  Leeds]  where  I  was  bom, 
and  spent  my  youth,  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  boy,  that  it 
was  cuHomary  for  many  families,  on  the  twelfth  eve  of 
Christmas,  (not  on  Christmas-eve,)  to  invite  their  relations, 
friends,  and  neighbours  to  their  houst°,s,  to  play  at  cards, 
and  to  parttke  of  a  supper,  of  which  minced-pies  were  an 
indispensable  ingredient;  and  after  siippt-r  was  brought  in 
the  tVas^til  Cap,  or  iVassail  Bowl,  being  a  large  bowl,  such 
as  is  now  used  for  punch,    filled  wuU  6v.-eeveT\«\  ;iS.ti  -hvvi. 

VOL.  I.  B  \> 
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roasted  apples- -I  hue  seen  Ik)w1s  used  for  this  purpose 
that  held  ubuve  a  guUuii. — A  plutc  of  spiced  cake  was  ^rsc 
handed  about  to  uie  conipuny,  und  then  tlie  Wfisstiil  Bowl, 
of  wliich  every  one  partook,  by  taking  with  a  spoon,  out 
of  tbcitie,  a  roasted  apple,  aud  eating  it,  and  then  drink' 
ing  the  healths  of  the  cuiupany  out  of  the  bowl,  wishing 
tlieiii  a  merry  Clinslnias*and  a  happy  new  year:  the  ingre- 
dients put  into  the  howl,  viz.  ale,  sugar,  nutmeg,  and 
roasted  apples,  were  usually  called  Lumb's  IVool,  and  th« 
uight  on  which  it  used  to  be  drunk  (which  was  generally  on 
the  twelfth-eve]  was  commonly  called  fVassail-eve. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  cuiitnm  was  very  ancient ;  but 
from  whence  it  arose,  or  why  the  niiiLture  was  called  Lamias 
H'uo/,  I  du  not  at  present  pretend  to  account.  * 

Sliukcspeare  ccrtuinlt  alludes  to  it  in  his  "  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  wlieie  he  makes  Puck,  ur  Robin  Goudfel- 
loii,  say 

"  Sometimes  lurk  I  in  a  gOssip's  bowl 

In  very  likeness  of  a  roasted  craot, 

And  when  she  drinks,  against  her  lips  I  bob. 

And  8ii  her  wither'd  dewlap  pour'tlie  ale." — 

4  very  common  accident,  especially  to  old  people,  wbg, 
oftentimes  had  as  much  Lama's  iVool  in  the  Eiowl  as  they 
could  lift  to  their  heads,  and  sometimes  more  than  they 
could  do  so  without  assistance. 

Since  the  alteration  of  the  style*,  the  Wassail  Bawl,  or 
Wassail  Cup,  as  it  was  more  commonly  called,  is  so  much 
gone  into  disuse  in  this  part  of  the  eountry,  that  1  bars 
scarcely  seen  it  introduced  into  company  these  thirty  years. 
■ — Indeed  the  festival  of  Christmas  is  not  celebrated  since 
that  period  as  it  used  to  be  in  my  remembrance. 

W  e  have  in  this  pbce  a  very  ancient-custom  yet  kept  up, 
viz.  the  Cutftu,  belh,  called  here  Culfer,  i.  c.  Cool  Jire,  which 
are  two  of  the  church  bells  rung  alternately,  every  morn- 
ing and  evening,  at  seven  o'clock,  during  the  twelve  days 
of  Christmas  only,  anj  at  no  other  time  of  the  year. — Tney 
luukc  a  most  disagret'^blc  sound. 

Yours,  Stc.  * 

Joil.iH  Beckwith. 


*  The  fntival  of  Chriitmai  usc'l,  in  Ihit  part  of  the  couatrf,  lo  bold  fat 
twesty  ity%,  aud  touia  periOBs  citoudvd  it  to  Candlemas. 
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P.  S.  Furmety  usckI,  in  my  remembnince,  to  be  alnrays 
the  breakfast  und  supper  on  Christinas-eTC  in  this  country. 
1784,  Feb. 


XCVI.       Solemnities  of  Corpus  Chriiti  Day  illustrated.     ,    . . 
Mr.  Urban, 

We  find  the  solemnities  of  Corpus  Christi  day  (generally 
thought  to4)e  peculiar  to  Coventry,  and  as  such  recorded 
in  Dugdale's  Warwickshire,  and  Pennant's  Journey  from 
Chester)  were  performed  at  Dublin  with  great  preparation 
of  pageants.  The  glovere  were  to  represent  Adam  and  Eve, 
an  angel  bearing  a  sword  before  them ;  the  cerrisees  (perhaps 
cwruTs,)  Cain  and  Abel,  with  an  altar,  and  their  offering; 
the  mariners  and  vintners,  Noah  and  the  persons  in  the  ark, 
apparelled  in  the  habits  of  carpenters  and  salmon-takers ;  the 
weavers  personated  Abrahnni  and  Isaac,  with  their  olfering 
and  altar;  the  smiths,  Pharaoh  with  his  host;  the  skinners, 
the  camel  with  the  children  of  Israel ;  the  goldsmitlis  were 
to  find  the  King  of  Ciillen  (Culu^rne;)  the  hoopers,  the 
shepherds,  with  an  angel  singing  Gloria,  &c.  Corpus 
Christi  gild,  Clirist  in  his  passion,  with  the  Maries  and 
angels;  the  taylors,  Pilate  with  hii>  fellowship,  and  his  wife 
clothed  accordingly ;  the  barbers,  Anna  andCaiaphas;  the 
fishers,  the  apostles  ;  the  merchants,  the  prophets;  and  the 
}iutchers,  the  tormenters.  Tho.  Fitzgehild,  earl  of  Kildare, 
lord  lieui,  was  invited,  Christmas  1 52S,  to  a  new  play  every 
day,  wherein  the  taylors  acted  Adam  and  Eve ;  tiie  shoe- 
makers, Crispin  and  Crispianus;  the  vintners,  Uacchtis, 
and  his  story ;  the  carpenteFs,  the  story  of  Joseph  ancj 
Mary  ;  the  smiths,  that  of  Vulcan ;  and  the  bakers,  that  of 
Ceres.  The  priors  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  Trinity,  and 
All  Saints,  caused  to  be  represented  on  the  same  stage  two' 
plays,  Christ's  Passion  and  the  Death  of  the  Apostles.  The 
play  of  The  Nine  Worthies  was  also  acted  on  Corpus  Christi 
day,  1541.  Harris's  Hist,  of  Dubhu,  pp.  143.  145.  147.  MS. 
Harl.  2013  and  2124,  is  a  list  of  pageants  or  plays  to  be 
presented  (1600)  by  the  companies  at  Chester.  Phe  tan- 
ners are  to  represent  the  creation  of  heaven,  angels,  and 
devils ;  the  drapers,  that  of  the  World ;  the  water  leaders 
and  drawers  of  Dee,  the  flood  {Noah's  "wife  swears  by 
Christ  and  St.  John;)  the  barbers  and  wax-chandlers, 
Abraham's  return  from  the  slaughter  of  the  five  kings; 
the  cappers  and  linen-drapers,  tbe  giving  at'  the  Uyi  \  \^« 
B  b  2 
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\5rrighU,    the   salutation   ami    tuttitity;    the   painters,   the. 
sheplierds ;    the  yintners,    the  tbree  kings ;   the  mercers, 
their  offering ;  the  goldsmiths,  tlie  slaughter  of  the  inno- 
cents;   the   blacksmiths^    the  purification;    the  butchers, 
the  temptation ;  the  glovers,  the  curing  the  blind  man,  and 
raising  of  Lazarus;    the  corvisors,  Christ  in  the  house' of 
Simon  the  leper;  the  bakers,  the  Lord's  supper,  and  the 
betraying  of  Christ;  the  fletchcrs,  bowyers,  coopers,  and 
stringers,  the  passion;   the  ironmongers,  the  crucifixion; 
the  skinners,  the  resurrectioii ;  the  saddlers,  the  journey 
to  Emmaus,  and  the  appearing  to  the  other  disciples ;  the 
taylors,  the  ascension  ;    the    fishmongers,   the  chusing  of 
Matthias,  and  desceutof  the  Holy  Gliost;  the  clotbwork- 
ers,  Ezekiei's  visiou  of  the   bones ;  the  diers,  the'  conning 
of  Anti-cbrist;  the  websters,   the  last  Judgment.     In  the 
first  of  these  MSS.  is  a  proclamation  for^  Whltsim  piays^ 
made  by  William  No  wall,  clerk  of  the  pendiccy  24  Henry 
Vin.  setting  forth,  that  in  "  ouid  tyme  not  only  for  the  aug- 
mentacyon  and  increes  of  the  holy  and  catholick  faith,  and 
to  exhort  the  minds  of  common  people  to  good  devotion  and 
wholsome  doctrine,  but  also  for  the  common  weal  the  and 
prosperity  of  this  citty  [Chester,]  a  play  and  declaracyon  of 
divers  stories  of  the  Bible,    beginning  with   Uie    creation 
amd  fall  of  Lucifer,  and  ending  with  the  general!  judgtnent 
of  the  world,  to  be  declared  and  played  openly  in  pageant^ 
in  the  Whitsonne  weeke,  was  devised  and  made  by   Sir 
Hen.  Frances,  somtyme  mooncke  there ;  who  gat  of  Clem- 
ent, then  bushop  of  Rome,  1000  days  of  pardon,  and  of  the 
bushop  of  Chester  at  that  tyme  40  days  of  pardon,  to  every 
]^>erson  resorting  in  peaceable  manner  to  see  and  heare  the 
said   plays ;    which  were,    to   the  honor  of  God,  by  John 
Arnway,    then   mayor  of  Cheflster,    his  brethren,    and  the 
whole  cominalty  thereof,  to  be  brought  forth,  declared, 
and  played  at  the  coste  and  charges  of  the  craiftsmen  and 
occupacyons  of   the  said  city,  ike."      All  who  disturbed 
them  were  to  be  accui*sed  of  the  pope  till  he  absolved  them. 
Arnway  was  mayor   1327   and    1328,  at  which  time  these 
plays  were  written  by  R.  Higgenett  [probably  Ilanulph  Hig- 
den]  mouk  of  Ciiester  ^bbey,  who  was  thrice  at  Rome  before 
he  could  obtain  the  pope's  leave  to  have  them  in  Kfiglish. 
In  Thoresby's  MS.  or  Corpus  Christi  play,  by  Tho.  Cutler 
and  Rich.  Nandyke,  now  in  Mr.  Walpole's  possession,  the 
trades  mentioned  are,  wefTeres  [weavers ;]  cappers  [hatters 
added  in  a  modern   hand;]    estreraitrs,   gyrdillers,    tyllc- 
thakkers    [tilers,  tiiatchers  with  tyles ;]    spicers,   shavers, 
/>drc'l]mynners^    sheruien,     aud   wyue-dmwers;    mercc^es. 
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[added  as  modern,]  Richard,  fatfaer  of  Moreton,  Bishop  of 
l)uiiiain,  being  the  first  of  ttiat  trade,  at  Jeast  in  tJie  North 
of  England.  Fuller's  W«rth.  York.  229.  Thoresby,  Due. 
p.  517. 

A  note  of  the  particulars  of  the  properties  of  the  sta^e- 
plav  played  at  Ltocola  in  the  month  of  July,  a°  G  regine 
£lizabethe,  in  the  time  of  the  mayoralty  of  Kicbnrd  Carter; 
frhich  play  was  then  playe*!  in  Broadgate  in  the  said  city, 
and  it  was  of  the  story  ef  Old  Tobit  in  the  Old  Testament. 
■  Lying  at  Mr.  Norton's  house,  in  tenure  of  William  Smart : 
First,  Hell  mouth  vrith  a  nether  chap. 
Item,  A  prison  with  a  covering. 
Item,  Sarah's  chambre. 

Remaining  in  St.  Swithin's  church: 
Item,  A  grout  idol,  rtith  a  club. 
Item,  A  tomb,  with  a  covering. 

Item,  The  cyty  of  Jerusalem,  «illi  towers  and  pinnacles. 
Item,  The  cyty  of  RaigesJ  with  towers  and  pinnacles. 
Ilero,  The  cyty  of  Nineveh. 
Item,  The  king's  palace  of  Nineveh. 
Item,  Old  Tobye's  bouse. 

Item,  The  Israelite's  house,  and  the  neighbour's  house. 
Item,  The  king's  palace  at  Laches. 

Item,  A  firmament,  with  a  fiery  cloud  and  a  double  cloud, 
in  the  custody  of  Tho.  Fulbock,  alderman. 

We  see  here  the  origin  of  our 'stage-plays,  which  wrr« 
at  first  only  tiiose  pageants  H'hicli  after-ages  levelled  to  iliie 
decoration  of  a  lord  mayor's  show. 

1784,  Feb.  Q. 
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Marthal. 

Mr.  Urban,  Fib.  2G. 

Titles  of  honour,  as  well  as  those  of  office,  frequently 
lie  so  far  back  in  the  memorials  of  antiquity,  that  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  discover  the  genuine  meaning  of 
their  appellations;  partly  owing  to  the  obsolete  state  of  the 
language  in  which  they  arc  conveyed  to  us,  and  |>arily  to 
a  long  scries  of  investigation,  to  be  piir:>ued  in  a  variety  of 
authors,  many  of  whom  differ  in  their  sentiments  upon 
etymologies.  Thui;  it  often  happens,  that  the  village,  which 
Vie  want  to  arrive  at,  srems  to  the  eve  (o  be  at  «,  snM.Uk. 
Bb  ? 
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distance :  but    many  turnings  and  windings,  many  unfre- 
quented paths,  are  very  often  to  be  passed,  before  we  can 
.  reach  it.  • 

The  two  most  ancient,  and  most  puissant  officers  of  thb 
state,  were  the  constable  and  marshal ;  oiiginally  two  offices 
in  one  and  the  same  person.  There  are  many  authorities 
which  must  be  exammed  with  attention,  before  we  can 
command  the  true  signification  of  these  words.  Say  some, 
the  word  constable  owes  its  origin  to  the  ancient  Teutonic 
cunnings  king,  and  stable^  firm ;  so  that  according  to  this 
idea,  the  constable  was  an  officer  who  gave  strength, 
firmness,  or  stability,  by  his  office,  to  the  king.  Verstegan, 
indeed,  is  of  this  opinion;  but  many  other  authors  differ 
from  him.  But  when  we  find,  that  this  officer  is  styled 
Constabularius^  tlie  true  construction  must  be,  that  such 
officer  was  the  person  who  took  care  to  provide  stabling, 
and  other  necessaries,  for  the  king's  horses.  Thus  in  the 
Register*  88,  tiie  marshal  is  said  to  be.  Const abularius  exer- 
citus  nostril  Fitzherbert  Nat.  Brev.  84.  The  word  marshal^ 
after  much  travel  over  etvmological  ground,  seems  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Teutonic  Marc,  an  horse,  now  a  British  word, 
and  Scale  in  the  same  language,  which  signifies  an  overseer, 
guardian,  or  curator;  and  Verstegan,  upon  consulting  his 
worlc,  seems  to  coincide  with  this  -etymology.  The  first  par- 
liamentary acknowledgment  of  thif  officer  is  in  an  Act  13 
Rich.  II.  where  these  words  are  the  prefatory  part  of  that 
statute  :  '*  Because  the  commons  do  make  a  grievous  com- 
plaint, th-at  the  court  of  the  constable  and  marshal  hath  in- 
croached  to  him,  &c."  Now,  these  two  last  words  are  suf- 
ficient evidence,  that  at  this  juncture  the  office  of  constable 
and  marshal  was  one  undivided  office,  in  one  and  the  same 
person.  In  the  20th  year  of  this  king's  reign,  the  office  was 
severed  ;  and  by  grant  to  Thomas  Earl  of  Nottingham, 
who  was  by  this  grant  the  first  Hereditary  Earl  Marshal, 
the  constable  and  marshal  became  two  distinct  officers.— 
This  grant  is  thus  expressed  : — "  Rex,  &c.  Sciatis  quod 
cum  nos  de  nostra  speciali  gratia  concesserimus  dilecto 
consanguinco  nostro  Thoma?  Comiti  de  Nottingham  offi- 
cium  Mareschalli  Anglian,  habendum  ad  totam  vitam  suam. 
Nos  jam  de  ulteriori  gratia  nostra  concessimus  praefato 
consanguinco  nostro  officium  pncdictum  una  cum  nomine 
et  lionore  Comitis  MareschaUi,  habendum  sibi  et  ha^redibus 

*  The  Kcglstcr  is  one  of  the  most  aneient  authorities  in  the  common  law; 
vhich  Contains  a  copious  assemblage  of  aU  the  orijerinal  writs  at  that  time  in 
use.     li  is  not  quite  ckar,  iu  what  reign  this  compilstioa  was  formed.     See 
Cifk  e  on  Litt.  139 
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>uis  mascalis,  &c."  Rot.  Cart.  20  Richard  II.  Nu.  3. 
Anciently,  before  the  Conquest,  and  since  .that  period, 
to  the  time  above,  metitionca,  the  office  of  coiistaole  and 
.marshal  passed  by  grunts ;  when  the  severance  was  ef- 
fected, the  office  uf  conswble  became  an  hereditary  office 
in  tamilies,  by  a  tenure' of  partictdar  manors  in  grand  scr- 
jcanlry.  See  Lamburd,  Hoveden.  The  office  of  marshal 
always  passed  by  grants,  whether  an  united  or  a^drstinct 
office,  whether  a  iiitigle  honour,  or  tmited  to  that  of  con* 
stable,  which  grants  may  be  imced  up  to  I  Jolin  Rot.  Cart, 
part  2.  nu.  85.  The  grants  of  constatile  go  no  higher  tiian 
1  Henry  V,  Rot.  Pat.  part  1.  llmrico  Comiti  North  pro  vita 
eua.  So  that  after  the  grant  made  20  Rich,  11.  of  a  sepa- 
rate hereditary  marshal,  the  office  of  marshal  became 
herediutry  by  grant,  and  that  of  constable  by  tenure. 

It  appears  from  records  before  the  Conquest,  that  the 
niarshals  were  called  Herctocht's,  from  the  Saxon  hrre,  e.r- 
em'lits,  and  teoii.ffticcre :  so  that  tiiey  were  leaders,  stiper- 
intendants,  or  directors  of  the  royal  army.  "  Marcsciialli 
exercitus,  seu  dnctores  e^ercitlls,  Huretoches  pc'r  Anglo* 
vocabantur,"  *  Fitzherbert,  Nat.  Brev.  85.  Thus  spciik  t)ie 
laws  before  the  Conquest.  The  office  of  constable,  which 
was  by  hereditary  right  of  tenure  in  Kdward  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  in  the'rcign  of  Henry  VIII.  became  extinct 
by  his  attainder,  upon  the  forfeiture  of  it  to  the  crowi* 
by  such  attainder;  and  ever  since  has  been  an  appointment 
by  the  crown,  only  upon  "rand  occasions,  such  as  a  coro- 
Ttation,  &c.  and  it  is  usual  at  this  da)i,  to  revive  the  office 
of  Lord  High  Consuible/wo  Anr  vice,  upon  the  celebration 
of  such  solemnities.  On  the  oti.er  band,  the  office  of  c^irl 
marshal,  which  descended  to  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of 
Sutfolk,  by  hereditary  grant,  in  the  reign  of  HcTiry  VIII. 
was  surrendered  by  this  duke  into  the  lianda  of  the  king, 
in  the  25th  year  ol'  his  reign ;  and  was  granted  to  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  who  was  then  vice-roy  of  Ireland ;  frum  whom 
it  descended  either  lineally  or  collaterally  to  the  present 
Norfolk  family,  who  still  coniinue  in  tlic  possession  and 
enioyment  of  thi-i  honourable  distinction. 

The  powers  vested  in  il)ese  two  groat  officers  of  state, 
appear  from  the  words  of  ilie  statute  l4Ricli.II.  *' To  the 
Constable  and  Marshal  it  appertaincih  to  have  conusance 
of  contracts,  and  deeds  of  arnjs,  and  of  war  out  of  the 
realm,  and  also  of  things  ihat  touch  war  within  the  realm, 
vhich  cannot  be  discussed  and  deteriiiincd  liy  the  common 

Before  these  mo  officers,  as  judges,  and  other  judges  of 
b  h  t 
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the  courts  where  the  appeal  was  brought,  was  determined 
the  ancient  trial  by  battle:  where  gladiatorial  ferocity  pass* 
ed  for  an  inductive  proof  of  innocence,  and  the  very  dregs 
of  Gothic  superstition  assumed  the  sacred  majesty  of  law ; 
while  the  murder  of  one  persoi^was  to  be  proved  by  the 
murder  of  another. 

In  these  appeals  of  murder,  upon  the  day  appointed  by 
the  constable  and  marshal,  the  parties  made  their  appear- 
ance amed  with  clubs  or  battoons,  and  before  the  conflict 
began  each  of  them  took  the  following  i/n-solemn  oath, 
**  that  they  had  neither  eat  or  drank  on  tiiat  day,  nor  done 
ain*  thing  else^  by  which  the  law  of  God  might  be  depress- 
ed, or  the  law  of  the- Devil  exahed."  Then  the  cpmbat 
began,  which  consisted  of  wounds  and  bruises,  oftentimes 
occasioning  immediate  death,  secundum  legem  baculi.  It 
was  singular  that  this  bloody  conflict  sometimes  lasted  the 
whole  day.  Now,  how  the  combatants  could  maintain  such 
a  long  and  severe  interchange  of  blows  without  intermission, 
for  nothing  of  this  kind  is  mentioned,  is  difiicult  to  deter- 
mine. If  the  appellee  yielded  before  the  close  of  the  day, 
he  was  sentenced  to  be  immediately  hanged;  but  if  he 
could  support  the  blows  of  the  assailant  till  that  time,  he 
was  then  quit  of  the  appeal :  on  tjie  contrary,  if  the  appel- 
lant declined  the  contest,  he  was  sentenced  to  outlawry, 
and  to  pay  damages  to  the  appellee.  Glanvil.  lib.  14.  Brac- 
ton  lib.  3.  Smith  de  Repub.  Angl.  lib.  2.  Britton  c.  2!2. 

In  the  book  of  entries,  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Ed- 
mund's Bury,  Suffolk,  fol.  87,  is  a  record  or  register  of  a 
w  rit  directed  to  the  sheriffs  of  London,  in  the  8th  year  of 
Henry  VI.  to  provide  lists  and  bars  for  a  duel,  that  was  to 
be  fought  between  John  Upton  and  John  Down.  The  form 
runs  thus :  "  Rex  Vic.  London,  prascipimus  vobis  finniter 
injungentes  quod  quasdam  listas  et  barras  de  meremio* 
fortes  pro  quodam  duello  inter  Johannem  Upton  et  Johan- 
nem  Down,  secundum  legem  Armorum,  die  LunsD  prox' 
futur'  apud  Smithfield,  in  suburb'  civitatis  praidicts,  Deo 
dante,  perficiend'  contra  diem  praedict'  nostris  siimptibus 
et  expensis  erigi,  construi,  et  fieri  fac',  et  quod  terra  infra 
listas  pracdict'  cum  sabulo  sufficiente  co-operta,  ita  quod 
aliqui  lapides  grandes  aut  arena  infra  easdem  listas  minime 
inveniantur,  et  de  omnibus  et  singulis  peouniarum  summis 
quas  circa  pi^missa   applicaveritis   nos  vobis   in  computo 


*  The  idiom  of  this  mord  is  of  GaUic  structure.  The  word  in  the  orij^inal 
is  mcr^MTic,  which  signiiies  any  fort  of  wooa  used  for  building.  Claui.  1^. 
Jidw.  IJ*  m.  3. 
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▼ealro  ad  Scaccarium  nostrum  per  prBesens  roandatum  nos^ 
truni  debitam  allocationem  habere  faciemus.*' 

This  is  the  only  writ,  now  extant,  upon  record,  whTch 
.throws  light  upon  this  subject ;  and  is  therefore  a  matter  of 
curiosity  to  those,  who  wish  to  be  informed  what  the  legal 
usage  was  upon  the  appeals  of  murder,  so  frequent  in  for* 
mcr  times. 

The  last  joinder  of  issue,  in  a  process  of  this  kind,  was 
between  Lord  Rey,  appellant,  and  David  Ramsey,  appellee, 
both  Scotchmen  (Ori^.  Judicial.  65.)  This  combat  was  or- 
dered to  be  tried  betore  the  Earl  of  Lindsey,  high  consta-  <^ 
ble,  and  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  earl  marshal,  in  the  6th  year 
of  Charles  I.  But  the  king  rather  shewing  a  dislike  to  the 
measure,  a  reference  of  the  case  was  made  to  the  lords, 
who  at  last  submitted  the  matter  to  the  king  for  his  deter- 
mination; who  being  of  opinion,  that  Ramsey  was  unjustly 
accused,  the  matter  was  compromised,  and  at  length  nnallr 
adjusted,  without  the  intervention  of  a  jurisdiction,  whicn 
from  its  cool  and  sedate  attention  to  this  legally  bloody 
conflict,  may  b*e  said  to  have  set  all  the  laws  of  humanity 
at  defiance. 

1784,  March.  Reuben  D'Moundt. 


•  XCVIIL    The  Word  Cercella,  in  old  Deeds,  explained. 

Mr.  Urban,  March  3. 

XHE  ingenious  communicative  author  of  the  Histoay  of 
Reculver  and. Heme,  in  a  note  to  a  grant  of  three  acres  of 
land,  (dated  A.  D.  1357,)  apart  of  the  covenanted  rent  of 
which  was  one  quarter  of  barley  pahnal\  has  suggested  a 
doubt,  whether  the  word  pahmtt  may  be  rightly  copied, 
but  observes,  "  if  it  is,  it  cannot  be  in  any  sense  applicable 
to  barley,  unless  it  means,  large  sized  grain."  The  just- 
ness of  this  surmise  is  confirmed  by  Cowel,  who,  in  his 
Law  Dictionary,  says  that  "  Pabnarium  Ilordeum — Palm 
Barley^  is  the  Sprat  Bailey  called  in  some  parts  Beer  Bar- 
ley, and  in  others  Battled  Barley,  and  that  it  is  fuller  and 
broader  than  conunou  barley."  A  query  is  also  proposed 
by  Mr.  Duncpmbe  in  another  note,  respecting  a  word  in 
an  account  of  the  rents  paid  for  divers  tenements  secured 
to  the  hospital  at  Herbaldowne,  by  a  mortmayne  grant  from 
Henry  VI.  I  will  transcribe  the  passage  1  refer  to — It™  de 
Wib    Yoe,    &c.    quatuor    solidates    et    sex    denariatas  ao 
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mediatem  umus  quadrantate,  et  redditum  duaram  sarcellafwn^ 
ac  tercie  partis  unius  sarcelle^   unius  galline  et  dimid.  et 

amndecim  ovorum  exeunt,  de  diversis  tenementis  in  insula 
e  Herteye."    Sarcellie  is  the  term  to  which  Mc  D.  objects, 
because  "  the  only  sense  of  sarcelbis  and  sercelltis  in  the 
Glossaries  is  the  sign  of  an  hoop   indicating    that  wine  is 
sold  at  the  hoop  where  it  hangs  out;"  an  interpretation  cer- 
tainly it  will  not  bear  here. — The  word  is,  however,  incor- 
rectly copied,  it  oueht  to  be  cercellie,  not  with  an  s^  but  a 
Cy  as  it  is  spelt  in  the  English  instrument  of  Mortmayne, 
given   a  few   lines    above ;    and   according    to    Somner* 
cercella  is  derived  "  from  the  French  cerceUe,'*  and  signifies 
**  the  water  wild  fowl,  denominated  by  us  a  Teale,'*  of 
which  birds  there  probably  was  always  an  abundance  in 
Hertye  island.    Two  teale,  and  the  third  part  of  another, 
was  a  whimsical  kind  of  reddend',  and  if  delivered  in  kind, 
with  exactness,    would  require  the  hand  of  a  dexterous 
carver.     But  this  is  not  the  only  curious  article  in  the  rent 
of  this  estate,  for  there  was  to  be  paid  in  money  four  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  and  half  a  farthing.     As  there  never 
was,  I  have  a  notion,  any  such  diminutive  piece  of  coin  [in 
Englandf]  the  splitting  of  a  farthing  may  be  inferred  to 
have  been  literally  a  practice  in  the  16th  century.     Histo- 
xians  inform  us  that  our  ancestors  were  wont  easily  to  divide 
silver  pennies  into  halves  and  quarters,  by  means  of  the 
double  cross  stam^^ed  on  the  reverse,  ^ind  to  pay  or  dis- 
tribute the  fragments  in  lieu  of  hal^ence  and  farthings. 
To  prevent  such  clipping  and  defacing,  it  was  ordered  by- 
King  Henry  III.  that  no  coin  should  pass  current   which 
w*aai^not  round ;   and  his  son  absolutely  prohibited  the  use 
of  broken  money.     The  following  are  some,  of  the  verses 
made  upon  this  regulation  of  Edward  I.     They  are  printed 
in  Spelrtian's   Glossary,    ad   verb,    Denarius,   froni   Stow's 
Annals^  p.  bO^. 

• 

**  EDWARD  did  smite  round,  peny,  half-peny,  fafthing, 
The  cross  passes  the  bond  of  all  throughout  the  ring. 
The  poor  man,  ne  to  Priest,  the  peny  fraises  nothing. 
Men  give  God  aye  the  least,  th^y  fqast  him  with  a  farthing. 


♦  Glossar,  ad  fin.  X.  Script.  In  a  deed  inserted  in  the  Appendix  to  tba 
Trentise  on  Gavelkind  by  Somner,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  prior  and  the 
convent  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  were  to  have  yearly,  at  Christmas, 
from  one  of  their  tenants,  *'  Uuum  niatbUrdum,  et  uuum  annatem,  et  qua<i 
tuor  cercelias,**  p.  123. 

f  *<  A  French  denier'*  saysChapiberlain,  **  is  equal  t«  ^  of  a  farthing;  stc.^ 

Jinj^."    Edit. 


Gross  Sows,  Stf 

"Withoul  a  violation  of  the  law,  the  poor  people  in  Her- 
bs^down  hospital  must  have  been  deprived  of  the  regular 
payment  of  half  the  least  part  of  the  rent  that  was  due  to 
them.  , 

1 7  84,  March.  W.  and  D. 


XCIX.     Cross  Bows. 

Mr.  Urban,  Litchfield^  April  19. 

From  your  readiness  to  oblige  your  correspondents,  I 
make  not  the  least  doubt  but  you  will  give  the  following 
account  of  the  Cross-l^ovv,  a  place  in  your  useful  Reposi- 
tory ;  especially  when  I  inform  you,  it  was  transmitted  to 
nie  by  the  very  worthy  and  ingenious  Mr.  Gtose,  who,  I 
hope,  will  not  be  offended  at  seeing  it  in  print,  as  I  think 
it  is  too  valuable  to  be  with-held  from  the  public. 

'  Rich.  Greene, 


**  With  respect  to  the  Cross-bow,  it  is  a  very  anctent 
weapon.  Verstegan  says,  it  was  introduced  here  by  the 
Saxons,  but  was  neglected  till  again  brought  inu>  use  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  Cross- 
bows were  afterwards  prohibited  by  the  second  Lateran 
Council,  anno  1139,  as  hateful  to  God,  and  unfit  to  be  used 
among  Christians ;  in  consequence  whereof  they  were  laid 
aside  till  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First,  who  again  intro- 
duced them,  and  was  himself  killed  by  an  arrow  or  quarrel, 
discharged  from  a  cross-bow  at  the  siege  of  the  Castle  of 
Chains,  which  was  considered  as  a  judgment  on  his  impiety. 

"  Cross-bows  shot  darts  called  quarrels  or  quarreaux ; 
they  were  headed  with  solid  square  pyramids  ot  iron,  and 
sometimes  trimmed  with  brass  instead  of  feathers*. 

"  Cross-bows  were  used  by  the  English,  in  their  expedi- 
tion to  the  Isle  of  Rhee,  anno  1627. 

"  There  was  an  officer  stiled  Balistrarius  Regis  ;  and  se- 
veral estates  were  held  by  the  service  of  delivering  a  cross- 
bow, and  thread  to  make  the  string,  when  the  king  passed 
through  certain  districts.  These  you  will  find  in  Blount's 
Tenures,  and  Jacob's  Law  Dictionary. 


*  The  arrow-heads  which  have  be«o  found  in  Boiworth  field  arc  reoiarkably^ 
iargc  and  loog.     Edit. 
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**  Tlie  cross-bow  makers  used  to  exercise  themselves  in 
shooting  at  the  popinjay,  or  artificial  parrot,  in  a  field  cfilt- 
ed  Tassal  Close   in  London,  from  the  number  of  thistles 

irrowing  there,  now  called  the  Old  Artillery  Ground.  Mait- 
and's  History. 

"  According  to  Sir  John  Smith,  a  cross-bow  would  1^1 
point  blank  60  yards,  and  if  elevated,  above  160.  '* 

"  The  pay  of  a  cross-bow  man,  temp.  Edward  11.  was 
six-pence. 

"  King  Henry  VIII.  to  preserve  the  manly  exercise  of 
archery,  instituted  a  company  of  archers,  called  the  Fra- 
ternity of  St.  George,  who  were  authorised  to  shoot  with 
long  and  cross-bows  at  all  manner  of  marks,  and  in  case 
any  one  was  slain  by  arrows  shot  by  these  archers,  if  it  was 
proved  the  party  who  shot  the  arrow  had  first  given  the  word 
Fast  J  he  was  not  liable  to  be  sued  or  molested.  Chamber- 
lain's Histoij'  of  London. 

"  So  much  for  the  cross-bow,  of  which  you  will  find 
Tnany  particulars  in  our  ancient  Chronicles,  particularly 
Froissart." 

1784,  Jpril 


C.  Particulars  respecting  the  first  Cofiec  House  in  England* 

Mr.  Urban, 

I  HERE  send  you  some  historic  matter  rcs|>ecting  the  use 
of  coffee,  tea,  and  chocolate  in  this  kingdom.  Little  could 
our  ancestors  of  two  centuries  back  suppose  that  their  de- 
scendants would  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  sending 
to  the  East  and  West  Indies  for  the  materials  for  U  com- 
fortable breakfast.  There  is  a  gradation  in  customs;,  which 
often  originates  from  individuals.  Tradition  ascribes  the 
smoaking  of  tobacco  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  It  is  observed 
by  Ant.  a  Wood  (Ath.  Oxon.  II.  1 140,)  that  while  Nathaniel 
Conopius,  a  Cretan  born,  continued  in  Balliol  College  in 
Oxford,  which  he  left  in  1648,  he  made  the  drink  for  his 
own  use  called  coffee,  and  usually  drank  it  every  morning, 
being  the  first,  as  the  ancients  of  that  house  informed  him, 
that  was  ever  drunk  in  Oxon,  In  the  year  1650,  we  learn 
from  the  same  author  (Life,  8vo.  v.  Index,)  "Jacob  a  Je^ir 
opened  a  coffey-house  at  the  Angel  in  tlie  parish  of  St.  Peter 
in  the  East,  Oxon,  and  there  it  was  by  some,  who  delighted 
in  npvekic,  drank,     in  16^4,  Cir(\ues  Jobsqni  9^  Jew  ap^ 
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Jacobite,  borne  near  Mob nt-Libsnns,  sold  coffey  in  Oson; 
and  in  16S5,  Artb.  Tillyard,  apothecary,  sold  coffey  pub- 
licly in  his  bouse  agaiiiiit  All  Soules  Coll.  This  cotTey* 
house  continued  tilt  bis  majesties  returne  and  aFter,  and  then 
they  became  more  frequent,  and  had  en  excise  set  upon 
coflfey."  The  author  of  the  "  New  Vit?w  of  Lontlon"  ( 1 708, 
p.  30.)  found  it  recorded,  "  that  one  James  Farr,  a  barber, 
who  kept  the  cotfee-hoiise  which  in  now  the  K.-vinbi>w,  by  the 
Inner  Temple  Gate  (one  of  the  fpnit  in  England),  was  in 
the  yeer  1657  presented  by  the  inqoost  of  Sl  Dunstan'a 
in  the  West,  for  making  and  selling  a  sort  of  liquor  called 
coflee,  as  a  great  nuisance  and  prejudice  of  the  neighbour- 
bood,  &c.  And  who  could  then  have  thought  London 
would  ever  have  had  near  3000  such  nuisances,  and  that 
coffee  would  have  been  {as  now,  1703)  so  much  drunk  by 
the  best  of  quality  and  physicians!"  The  frequency  of 
coffee-houses  at  aitd  soon  after  the  Restoration  is  apparent 
from  several  authorities.  In  the  "  Kingdom's  Intelligencer," 
a  weekly  paper,  publi^licd  hyanlbority,  in  1663,  are  inserted 
four  advertisements  of  these  articles,  of  which  I  have  se- 
lected the  last  as  being  the  fullest ;  which  is  the  paper  from 
Monday  Dec.  22,  to  Dec.  29,  1662. 

"  At  the  coifee-house  in  Exchange-alley,  is  sold  by  retail 
the  right  coffee-powder  from  4  to  6s.  8d.  per  pound,  as  in 
goodness;  that  pounded  in  a  moricr  at  23.  6d.  per  pound; 
also  that  termca  the  East  India  berry  at  1 8d.  per  pound  ; 
and  that  termed  the  right  Turkic  berry  well  garbled  at  39. 
per  pound,  the  ungarbled  for  lesse,  with  directions  gratis 
how  to  make  and  u^e  the  same  :  likewise  there  you  may 
have  chocolattn,  the  ordinary  pound  boxes  at  2s.  6d.  per 

Eound,  the  perfumed  tirom  4  to  10s.  per  pound ;  also  sher- 
ets  made  in  Turkie  of  lemons,  ruses,  and  violets  perfum- 
ed; and  tea  according" to  ilsgoo<lness.  For  all  which,  if  any 
gentlemen  shall  write  or  send,  they  shall  be  sure  of  the  best 
as  they  shall  order,  and  to  avoid  deceit,  warranted  under  the 
house  seal,  viz.  Morat  tlie  Great,  &c.  Further,  all  gen- 
tlemen that  are  customers  and  acquaintance  are  (the  next 
New-year's  day)  invited  at  the  signe  of  the  Great  Turk  at 
the  new  coffee-house  in  Exchange-alley,  where  coilee  will 
be  on  free-cosL"  Jnii  so  may  be  to  the  world's  end,  was 
added  in  the  preceding  of  Dec,  20.  In  the  two  former  of 
Aug,  i,  and  Oct.  13,  the  terms  arc,  "tea  or  chaa,  according 
to  its  goodness;"  unluckily  no  price  i-*  iiny  where  mentioned 
to  this  article;  in  the  .others  it  considerably  varies.  Coffee 
in  the  first  advertisement  was  frnni  Us.  tid.  to  5s.  In  llie  se- 
cond the  same,  a  better  sort  at  4s.  and  the  best  of  ali  at  i>s. 
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per  pound.  The  right  Turkey  berry  at  28.  8<L  The  India 
berry,  sweet  and  good^  at  I8d.  per  pound,  of  which  at  pre- 
sent in  divers  places  there  is  musty,  bad,  which  the  ignorant 
for  cheapness  do  buy,  and  is  the  cause  of  such  bad  coffee  as 
is  drunk  in  divers  places.  Chocolatta,  in  the  first,  pound 
boxes  at  2s.  the  perfumed  at  4s.  6s.  10s.  16s.  and  the  very 
best  at  20s.  per  pound.  In  the  second,  the  perfumed  at 
4s.  to  10s.  per  pound.  In  the  last,  coffee  rose  Sd.  higher 
than  in  the  preceding  week. 

In  the  year  1665  appeared  in  4to.  a  facetious  poem,  with 
the  title  of  "  The  Character  of  a  Coffee-house  :  Wherein 
is  contained  a  description  of  the  persons  usually  frequent- 
ing it,  with  their  discourse  and  humours:  as  also  the  ad- 
mirable vertues  of  coffee.  By  an  Eye  and  Ear-witness^  It 
begins  : 

A  Coffee-house,  the  learned  hold 

It  is  a  place  where  Coffee's  sold  ; 

This  derivation  cannot  fail  us, 

For  where  Ale's  vended  that's  an  Alehouse. 

The  author  mentions  the  signs,  the  Great  Morat,  the  Sultan, 
Sultaness : 

• 

John's  admir'd  curled  pate. 

Or  the  great  Mogul  in's  chair  of  state. 

Or  Constantine  the  Grecian, 

Who  fourteen  years  was  th'  onely  man 

That  made  Coffee  for  the  great  Bashaw, 

Although  the  man  he  never  saw : 

Or  if  you  see  a  Coffee-cup 

Fill'd  from  a  Turkish  pot,  hung  up 

Within  the  clouds,  &c.  • 

He  then  proceeds  to  the  company,  and  the  several  liq^uors: 

The  Gallant  he  for  Tea  doth  call. 

The  Usurer  for  nought  at  all ; 

Pragmatic  he  doth  in  treat, 

That  they  will  fill  him  some  Beau-cheat ; 

The  Virtuoso  he  cries  hand  me. 

Some  Coffee  mixt  with  Sugar-candy ; 

Phanaticus  (at  last)  says,  come. 

Bring  me  some  Aromaticum  : 

The  Player  bawls  for  Chocolate  : 

All  which  the  Bumkio  wond'ring  at. 
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■  Cries  Ho,  my  Matters!  what  d'ye  speak, 
D'ye  call  for  drink  in  Heathen  Greek } 
Give  me  some  good  oUI  Ale  or  Beer, 
Or  else  I  will  not  drink  I  swear. 

Iliat  these  bouses  soon  became  places  of  general  resort  is 
rery  evident : 

Of  all  some  and  all  conditions, 
Even  Vintners,  Surgeons,  and  PItysicians, 
The  Blind,  the  Deaf,  and  aged  Cripple, 
Do  here  resort,  and  Coffee  tipple. 

I  shall  conclude  this  account  with  one  line,  which  carriei 
back  the  licjuor  faither  than  is  generally  known : 

SpicM  Punch  (in  bowls)  the  Indians  quafF. 

Let  us  come  now  to  tea  with  e(™9.  (Sir  Kenelm  Digby's 
Book  of  Receipts,  \janA.  1669,  8vo.  p.  \S5.) 

The  JesHJte  that  came  from  China,  ann.  1664,  told  Mr. 
Waller,  that  there  they  use  it  sometimes  i«  this  manner: 
"  To  near  a  pint  of  the  infusion,  take  two  yolks  of  new-laid 
eggs,  and  beat  them  very  well  with  as  much  fine  sugar  as  is 
sufficient  for  this  quantity  of  liquor;  when  they  are  very 
well  incorporated,  pour  your  tea  upon  the  eggs  and  sugar, 
and  stir  them  well  together.  So  drink  it  hot.  This  is  when 
you  come  home  from  attending  business  abroad,  and  are 
very  hungry,  and  yet  have  not  conveniency  to  eat  presently 
acompetent  meai.  This  presently  discusseth  and  satisfietn 
all  ratvness  and  indigestion  of  the  stomach,  flyeth  suddenly 
over  the  whole  body  and  into  the  veins,  and  scr^gthenetb 
exceedingly,  and  preserves  one  a  good  while  from  necessity 
of  eating.  Mr.  Waller  tindelh  all  those  effccuof  it  thus 
with  eggs." 

It  is  certain  that  it  was  a  favourite  liquor  with  this  poet, 
as  we  may  infer  from  his  verses  on  it: 

The  Muse's  friend,  Tea,  does  our  fancy  aid ; 
Repress  those  vapours  »  bich  the  head  invade ; 
And  keeps  that  palace  of  the  soul  serene. 

King  William,  it  has  becu  said,  was  fond  of  this  beverage; 
and  from  the  same  auihorily  of  report,  in  his  time  it  was 
three  pounds  a  pound. 

Vours,  &c. 
lliSfJan.  ■  B. 
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384  Siujtry  r^sp^ciing  Mimicis  Hegbi  i^c. 

CL    A  Query  whether  Mimicis  Regis  be  not  an  error  for  lNtMici« 

Regis,  with  an  Answer. 

Mr,  Urban, 

In  the  first  volume  of  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry, 
I  find  the  following  passage :  "  Nicola,  Uxor  Gerardi  de 
Canvill,  reddit  computum  de  centum  marcis  pro  maritanda 
Matildi  filia  sua  cuicunque  voluerit  exceptisMi'mim-ffer^M." 
**  Nicola,  wife  of  Gerard  of  Canville,  accounts  to  the  King 
for  100  Marks  for  the  Privilege  of  marrying  her  Daughter 
Maud  to  whatever  person  she  pleases,  the  King's  Aftmics 
excepted." — Whether  or  no  Mimici  Regis  are  here  a  sort  of 
players  kept  in  tbe  king's  household  for  diverting  thft  court 
at  stated  seasons,  at  least  with  performances  of  mimicry,  I 
cannot  indeed  determine;  yet  we  may  remark  an  error,  not 
unlikely  to  be  made  from  the  similarity  of  the  I  to  the 
strokes  tl^at  form  the  N,  M,  and  U,  in  manuscripts  of  that 
date.  If  so'the  mistake  must  have  arisen  by  reading  mimi^ 
CIS  instead  of  invnicis  regis  i  and  the  king's  enemies  were 
the  persons  excepted. 

1785,  Jan.  Y.  Z. 

Mr.  Urban, 

1  LOOK  upon  the  emendation  of  your  friend  Y.  Z-  in  sub- 
stituting inimicis  fovviirniciSf  to  be  so  certain  and  indubitable 
as  to  want  no  confirmation.  For  the  satisfaction,  however,  or 
rather  the  gratification  of  your  correspondent,  I  shall  briefly 
observe,  1st,  that,  though  we  currently  use  the  word  mimicf 
the  Glossaries  do  not  acknowledge  the  Latin  minucus. 

2dly,  That  there  is  no  reason  why  Nicola  should  be  de- 
barred from  marrying  her  daughter  to  a  mimic,  as  Maud, 
the  daughter,  was  a  great  heiress,  and  the  mother  neither 
likely  to  think  of  disposing  of  her  so  meanly,  nor  the  king 
to  trouble  himself  about  any  such  disposal  of  his  ward, 
should  the  mother  think  proper  to  adopt  it, 

3dly.  But  what  weighs  most  with  me,  and  will  with  you, 
as  I  conceive,  Mr.  Urban,  is,  that  I  find  a  like  clause  in  an 
old  lease  of  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Beauchief,  A.  D.  164!, 
where  the  demise  is  to  the  Icsse  and  "  such  his  assigns  as  to 
the  same  Abbot  and  Convent,  and  their  successors^  fiave  not 
been  enemies,  nor  hnrtfuli ;"  a  case?'  exactly  parallel ;  the 
king -being  in  the  situation  of  the  abbot  and  convent,  and 
Nicola  in  that  of  the  iesse. 

Yours,  &c. 
1785,  Awe.  T.Row. 


CII.  Midwivei  fonnerly  baptized  Infanti. 


MiDWiVES,  heretofore,  frequently  performed  the  office 
of  baptizing  infants  in  cases  of  necessity.  The  following 
process,  relative  to  that  custom,  is  entered  in  the  Con- 
sistorial  Acts  of  the  diocese  of  Rochester,  and  if  you  are  of 
opinion  that  it  may  be  a  curious  anecdote  to  the  readers  of 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  you  will  be  pleased  to  favour 
them  with  the  perusal  of  it.  ' 

W.  andD. 

"  1523,  Oct.  14. — Eliz.  Gaynsford,  obstetrix,  examJnat'. 
dicit  in  vim  juramenti  sui  sub  hac  forma  verborum — '"  ], 
the  aforesaid  Ehzabeth,  seeing  the  cliilde  of  Thu.  Everey, 
late  born  in  jeapardy  of.  life,  by  the  authorlte  of  my  office, 
then  beyng  midwyfe,  dyd  christen  the  same  cbilde  under 
this  manner,  In  the  name  of  the  Fader,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  I  christen  thee  Denys,  iffundend'  meram  aqiiam 
•Uper  caput  infantul'. — Interrogata  erat.  Whether  the 
chiide  wa^  bom  and  delivered  from  the  wyfe  of  th^  said 
Thomas ;  whereto  she  answercth  and  saith,  that  the  childc 
was  not  born,  for  she  saw  nothing  of  the  chiide  hut  the 
hedde,  and  for  perell  the  chiide  was  in,  and  in  that  tyme 
of  liede,'  she  christened  a^  is  aforesdid,  and  cast  water  with 
her  band  on  the  childe's  hede.  After  which  so  done,  the 
chiide  was  born,  and  was  had  tu  the  churche,  where  the 
Priest  gave  to  it  that  ckvyifytuUn  that  takki/df  and  the  chiide 
is  yet  al^." 

1785,  Dec. 


cm.    On  Sables. 

Ms.  Urban, 

■   "  Let  the  Devil  wear  black,  I'll  have  a  suit  of  sables.^ 

This  strange  speech  of  Hamlet  may,  perhaps,  receive 
some  elucidation  from  part  of  a  statute  of  Brazen  Nose 
College,  Oxford,  which  was  shewn  to  me  in  MS,  by  a  de- 
ceased friend.  The  statutes  bear  date  pritno  die  Feoruarii, 
anno  Regis  Jfenrici  Ocluvi  tertio-dicimo.  A.  15.  1522.  It 
should  seem  that  sables  were  reckoned  finery  in  those  days, 
and  had  noihiiig  to  do  with  mourning.—"  Statiiimus  prtetc- 
rca,  quod  omncs  et  singuli  pricdicti  io^\*  longi^  in  9a.^<.« 


386      On  the  Antiquity  and  Nanu  of  thi  Jeufi  ttatf. 

anteriore  consutis  iofra  universitatem  utantur,  et  ^uod  nuU 
lus  eorum  pelluris  pretiosis  ut  sumptuosis,  vulganter  dictis 
^billsf  tfive  niattvnsy  pannorot  de  velvety  damasco^  sattin, 
aut  chamblet,  in  siiis  vestibus,  internis  sive  exxernis,  aut 
earum  fimbriis  sive  extremitatibus,  vel  in  eorum  liripipiis 
in  universitate  quoquo  modo  utatur.'^ — Let  the  Devil  mourn 
for  mei  Til  dress  gaily,  is  Hamlet*s  meaning,  and  I  think 
this  interpretation  is  countenanced  by  the  quotation.  A 
picture  of  Richard  Gardiner,  some  time  rector  of  White- 
chapel,  hangs  in  the  vestry^room  there.  It  was  painted  in 
1617,  the  15th  of  James  I.  and  is  a  hard,  poor  picture. 
Gardiner  is  represented  with  sables,  which  occupy  the  plac« 
at  this  day  filled  with  the  scarf.  He  was  48  years  rector  of 
the  parish,  and  his  name  appears  in  the  list  oi  benefactore 
to  it. 

Yotirs,  &c. 
1786,J/tfj/.  D.N. 


CIV.    On  the  Antiquity  and  Name  of  the  Jew's  Haipu 

Mr.  Urbak, 

The  Jew^trumpj  or  Jao's^barp^  as  it  is  often  called,  (and 
indeed  it  has  more  of  the  tone  of  a  wire-strung  harp  than  of 
a  trumpet,)  is  now  a  boy^s  instrument, ^bought  at  fairs;  it 
however  was,  it  seems,  an  ancient  instrument;  for  Mr. 
Pennant  informs  us  (Tour  to  Scotlandi  p.  195,}  that  one 
made  of  gilt  brass  was  found  in  Norway,  deposited  in  an  urn. 
The  Scotch  also  have  it  as  well  as  we.  There  is  an  evident 
allusion  in  the  name  to  the  inhabitants  of  Judea* ;  and  I 
observe,  that  in  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  vol.  IV.  p.  171,  Quick 
calls  the  usurer,  on  account  of  his  Jewish  avarice,  a  notable 
Jew's  trump.  In  the  plate,  however,  of  Jewish  musical  in^ 
surumenU,  presented  to  us  by  Calmet,  in  his  Dictionary, 
nothing  of  this  kind  occurs ;  so  that  I  much  suspect  that  there 
is  a  corruption  here  of  JeU'trompej  a  play-thing  or  Play- 
trvmp^  as  it  b  now  only  used  by  boys  for  that  purpose. 

Youra,  &c. 

178^,  Jug.  T.  Row. 


*  [Jtu^t  harp  it  proliably  a  corruption  of  Jav^t  karp,  from  tbe  circiii&ftUaiOf 


Brtnutfrvm  Wkitechapel  Segisteri.  SVt 

CV.    Eslrtct  froin  Wbitechapel  Begiitcn. 

Mr.  Ukban, 

The  eztrarxgancies  of  the  last  age  in  regard  to  dropping 
the  word  saint,  &c.  and  the  solemn  ization  of  marriage  be- 
fore or  by  a  juatice  of  the  peace,  will  receive  some  little 
elucidation,  if  you  insert  the  following  extracts  from  the 
register  of  St.  Mary's,  Wbitechapel^  in  your  ralu^le  and 
entertaining  MiBceHany. 

Publications  and  Marriages  in  Dtcember  1653. 

"  26,  Julius  Wood  of  Nightingale -lane  in  this  parish, 
mariner,  and  Martha  Waggdon,  of  the  same,  widdow, 
were  published  in  the  market-place  at  Leaden-hall  three 
severall  market  days  in  three  severall  weeks  (viz.)  on  tlie 
16th  day,  on  the  19th  day,  and  on  the  26th  dav  of  Decem- 
ber, 1653  ;  and  the  said  Julius  Wood  and  Martna  Waggdon 
were  married  by  me  Richard  Loton,  esq.  and  justice  of 
peace  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  on  the  26th  day  of  De- 
cember,  1653.  Bdward  Cullis,  and  Tobias  Harborough, 
witnesses  present." 

Publications  and  Marriages  in  Dtcember  1654. 

"  Robert  Allison  of  the  parish  of  Botolpb,  Aldgate,  gttn- 
Bmith,  and  EUinor  Hatliaway,  of  the  parish  of  White  Chap- 
pell,  spinster,  aged  22  years,  were  published  three  several 
Lord'sDays,  at  the  close  of  the  nioming  exercise  at  tlie  pub- 
lique  meeting-place,  cotnnionly  called  Mary  Whitechapel 
church,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  riz.  on  the  10th,  17th, 
snd  24th  days  of  December,  1 654,  and  the  said  Robert  Allison 
and  EUinor  Hsthawav  were  married  before  Richard  Loton, 
esq.  and  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  on  the  25th  day  December  1654. — Witnesses 
present  were  Thomas  Prichard,  and  Rtcbard  Woodcock, 
^md  others." 

One  Richard  DiggUs  was  appointed  registrar,  being 
sworn  into  office  and  approved  by  Loton,  and  he  it  was  who 
made  publication  in  the  ntarket.  In  the  year  1 660,  at  th« 
Restoration,  the  old  forms  and  appellations  immediately 
appear  in  the  register. 

Yours,  &Cr 
\-U,SepU  -  D.N. 


368  Ohsenatiom  on  FiUUr'i  Charge  agaiiitt  an  Abbey  in  Esux. 
CVl.   Observations  on  Fuller's  Charge  againtt  an  Abbey  in  EweXt 

Mr.  Urban, 
WhOKVKK  bas  attentively  considered  the  history  of  the 
Kelurmation  in  England,  cannot  but  be  convinced  that, 
however  the  hand  of  Providence  may  be  conspicuously 
traced  in  ita  rise  and  progress,  the  instruments  made  use  of 
to  eHectitwere  the  ambition,  lust,  and  avarice,  of  Hen.  VIII. 
To  gratify  these  reigning  passions,  which  admitted  no  re- 
straint or  opposition,  every  measure  that  tended  to  shall* 
olf  the  authority  of  tlie  sec  of  Rome,  whether  sanctified  by 
specious  reasons  or  not,  was  eagerly  adopted.  To  bring 
about  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  charges  were  alleged 
by  visitors,  and  crimes  extorted  by  forced  confessions  from 
the  members  of  those  societies,  which  posterity  cannot  read 
without  horror,  and  which,  in  many  instances,  are  but  th« 
too  fatal  conse(]ueiices  of  celibacy  ill  understood,  and  ab- 
surdly enforced— -crimes,  fur  the  commission  of  which  tb« 
warmest  advocates  of  sucU  celibacy  must  tremble  in  every 
age.  But,  while  tiiese  charges  were  brought,  and  crimes 
confessed  in  our  own  country,  from  the  yotives  above-men- 
tioned, can  we  give  credit  to  such  a  bare-faced  abomination 
as  that  which  honest  Fuller  (Church  Hist.  b.VI.  c.  3 1 .)  (.hargei 
an  abbey  in  a  county  adjacent  to  the  capital }  Your  readers 
will  perceive  I  mom  the  clause  pretended  to  have  been  in- 
-scrted  in  the  leases,  whereby  the  lessee  was  enjoined  yearly 
-»o  provide  a  young  girl  to  gratify  the  abbot's  desires.  The 
charge  is  general ;  for,  though  the  two  paragraphs  preced- 
ing that  in  which  it  is  made,  treat  of  the  supposed  in- 
trigues between  the  monks  of  Waltham  and  the  nuns  of 
Cheshunt,  by  favour  of  supposed  subterraneous  vaults  or 
sewers,  common  to  every  monastery,  and  in  many  applied, 
by  vulgar  fame,  to  a  like  use  ;  we  are  not  to  fix  the  scan- 
dalous covenant  on  that  particular  house.  "  A  reverend 
divine"  (who  in  the  margin  is  called  Mr.  Stephen  Marshall] 
"  hath  inforaied.me,"  saysFuller,  "  that  he  hath  seen  such  a 
pnssage  in  tlic  lease  of  the  abbey  of  Essex,  &c.  &c."  It  is 
but  an  hearsay  story  after  all ;  and  Fuller  himself  treau  it 
as  "  more  iniprobuble  (though  generally  reported)",  than  the 
scandalous  funcies  about  the  soutcrains,  and  reasons  against 
it  with  etjual  plausibility  and  charity.  It  is,  as  we  have  be- 
fore seen,  a  ■fcneral  charge,  not  levelled  against  any  spe- 
cific abbey  in  this  extensive  county  of  Essex,  which  had 
unother  mitred  ahbey  (St.  Jolin's  at  Colchester.)  Wealth 
»i}ii  power  are  temptations  to  vitious  ease  and  indulgence, 
vriiich  jail  nui._witlua  ihu  teac^i  u^  ^u  vol^tvii  (iioji^tion. 


Observations  on  Fuller's  Charge  against  an  AbheyinEssex.  aSft 

But,  leaving  the  objects  of  this  charge,  let  us  see  whoin 
our  gossipping  punster  has  given  as  his  authority  for  it : 
Stephen  Marshall — ^^B.D.  minister  of  Finchingfield  inEssex, 
and  archflamen  of  the  rebellious  rout,**  as  Wood  calls  him, 
Ath.  Ox.  II.  38;  and  in  his  Fasti,  II.  31,  '^  that  most  noto* 
rious  independent*'     He  had  the  nickf name  of  the  Geneva 
Bull^  and  was  one  of  those  factious  and  rebellious  divines 
that  preached  up  the  lawfulness  of  resistance  in  matters  of 
religion ;  and  his  initials  stood  foremost  in  the  composition  of 
Smectymnuus*,  the  most  audacious  blow  against  episcopacy 
that  had  been  attempted.     (Newcourt,  Rep.  II.  265.)     How 
far  this  man's  evidence  is  to  he  admitted,  must  be  suumitted 
to  the  judgment  of  the  readers;  as  also,  how  far  he  might 
be  qualified  to  read  or  understand  the  extraordinary  tenures 
by  which  lands  were  formerly  holden.    The  church,  and  a 
portion  of  the  tythes  of  Fincfaingfield,  whereof  Marshall 
was  vicar,  were  given  to  the  prior  aad  convent  of  St.  Mary 
atThetford  by  William  Bigod,  son  of  the  founder  of  that 
house:  a  vicarage  was  endowed   1225,  and  the  ricar  was 
charfired  with  5  marks  annuity  to  the  poor  vicai*s  of  8t. 
Paurs,  London.    Another  portion  of  tythes  out  of  Ashfield 
manor,  in  Finchingfield,  was  given  to  Dunmow  priory.  Thi^ 
manor  was  held  by  service  of  sending  a  turnspit  for  the  king 
at  his  coronation.    The  priory  of  Stoke  by  Clare  had  an- 
other portion  of  tythes  here  (Mon.  Ang.  I.  1096,)  and  the 
hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  London  had  land  here, 
(lb.  II.  526,  543,  553.)      It  should  seem,   therefore,   that 
this  wicked  clause,  which  made  such  an  impression  on  the 
good  reformer,  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  writings  or  regis- 
ters of  one  of  these  three  priories ;  and  if  it  be,  as  he  said, 
an  Essex  abbey,  the  priory  i>f  Dunmow  must  clear  itself  of 
the  reproach  :  for  that  Waltham  is  nol  to  bear  the  blame  is 
clear,  both  from  what  has  been  before  observed,  and  also 
from  Fuller's  not  rt^peating  it  in  his  history  of  that  tqwn 
and  abbey. 

The  great  probability  (hat  Marshall  misread  or  misunder- 
stood this  tenure,  will  further  appe.ir  from  a  similar  mistake 
made  by  Dr.  Plot  (Statfordsh,  c.  VIIL  §  xxi.  278.)  "  The 
places  where  now  Borow  English  obtains,  were  anciently 
liable  to  the  same  ungodly  custom  granted  to  the  lords  of 
manors  in  Scotland  by  king  Kvenus,  or  Eugenius,  whereby 
they  had  the  privilege  of  enjoying  the  first  night's  lodging 
with  their  tenants'  brides.     I'liat  this  custom  obtained  in 


*  [Stcrbcn  Maf shall,  Edmund  Caiamy,  Tbomas  Voud^i   Mattl^aim  Ncw^ 
^Qmt;n,  WlUi^iD  S^)initow. .  £.J 
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England  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  we  may  rationally  conclude, 
from  the  marcketa  mutierum  that  was  anciently  paid  here, 
as  well  as  there,  in  lien  of  it  Whereof  I  have  seen  a  par- 
ticular record  of  one  Maynard  of  Berkshire,  who  helci  his 
lands  by  this  tenure  of  the  abbot  of  Abington,  per  servi- 
tium  18d.  per  annum,  et  dandi  maritagium  etmarchetum  pro 
fUia  et  sorore  sua  ad  voluniatem  ipsius  abbatis  (Plac.  de  Bancd 
*jn  Die  Pasch.  34,  H.  III.  Rot  20,  Berksh.)"  This  record  is 
cited  by  Spelman,  Glossar.  y.  Marcheta;  together  with 
another  for  Suffolk,  where  the  tenants  paid,  on  the  marriage 
6f  their  daughters,  diias  koras,  or  32d.  both  which  plainly 
prove,  that  this  marcheta  was  nothing  more  than  a  fine 
certain,  or  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  paid  by  the  copyholders 
for  licence  to  marry  their  daughters.  Keysler,  a  German 
bf  much  reading,  has  detailed  much  nonsense  on  the  same 
mistake  (Antiq.  Septentr.  4W — 489,)  which  his  countryman 
Wachter  first  detected  (Gloss.  Germ.  v.  Reitschof,  1279,) 
without,  however,  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
Marchetum  implies  both  a  fine  paid  to  the  lord  by  the  tenant 
as  a  penalty  for  suffering  his  daughter  to  be  debauched,  and 
also  a  fine  for  a  licence  to  give  her  in  marriage.  Instances 
bf  both  may  be  seen  in  Spelman,  tibi  supra^  and  in  Lord 
Hailes's  judicious  dissertation  on  this  subject  at  the  end  of 
the  first  volume  of  his  "Annals  of  Scotland,"  (p.  312-^329,) 
where  the  very  probable  origin  of  the  custom  is  assigned. 

Though  we  cannot  possibly  tell  how  the  clause  in  the  Es- 
sex lease  is  to  be  reaa  ;  is  it  not  therefore  more  than  likely 
that  it  was  capable  of  no  other  construction  than  that  re- 
served by  the  abbot  of  Abihgton  ?  and,  whatever  might  be 
the  inclinations  of  either  lord,  they  derived  no  other  power 
of  doing  wrong  from  this  servic^^  than  the  good  cardinal  of 
Piedmont  did  oy  his  privilege,  however  his  fancy  prompted 
him  to  destroy  the  grant 

As  little  probability  is  there  in  the  account  given  by  Dr. 
Layton  of  the  prior  oif  Maiden  Bradley  : 

•^  Ye  shall  also  receive  a  bag  of  relicks,  where  ye  shall 
see  strange  things,  as  God*s  coat,  our  Lady's  smock,  part 
of  God's  supper,  in  ctrnd  Domini  pars  peira  super  auam 
natus  er.it  Jesus  in  Bethlehenty  belike  Bethlehem  anords 
plenty  of  stone.  These  are  all  of  Maiden  Bradley,  whereof 
a  holy  father  is  prior,  who  hath  but  six  children,  and  but  one 
daughter  married  yet,  of  the  goods  of  the  monastery,  but 
trusting  shortly  to  marry  the  rest :  his  sons,  tall  men,  waiting 
upon  him.  He  thanks  God  he  never  meddled  with  married 
womeuj  but  all  with  maidens,  fairest  that  could  be  gotten, 
and  aiways  married  them  right  well ;  the  Pope^  considering 
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Ills  fragilities  ^ve  bim  his  Jicenee  to  keep  a  w— e,  and  be 
had  good  writing,  sub  ptwnbo,  to  discharge  his  conscience, 
and  to  choose  Mr.  Underbill  to  be  his  ghostly  father^  and  to 
give  him  plenam  remissionem.^* 

1787,3%.  D.  A.D. 
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Mr.  Urban, 

Having  frequent  opportunities  of  travelling  into  Kent, 
and  receiving  much  pleasure  from  antiquarian  contempla- 
tion, I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  yourself  and  numerous  corres* 
pondents,  an  bumble  attempt  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
the  uses  in  which  some  of  the  most  remarkable  particulars 
yet  remaining  about  our  ancient  parochial  churches  wer9 
emploved,  as  well  from  observation,  as  the  assistance  of 
undoubted  authority ;  and  which  I  flatter  myself,  may  not 
he  wholly  unacceptable. 

IHDAGATOR. 

The  first  thin^  I  shall  mention  as  deserving  notice  is  the 
vestibubtm  ecclesiaj  or  porch,  in  which  is  generally  found  a 
bench  on  each  side,  extending  its  whole  length ;  and,  in 
many  places  yet  remaining,  the  fragments  of  a  stone  bason, 
situated  on  the  right-hand  of  the  entrance  to  the  church  at 
the  height  of  about  three  feet  from  the  ground ;  this  was  the 
receptacle  for  holy  water,  used  by  every  one  about  to  enter 
the  sacred  edifice. 

The  porch  was,  without  doubt,  a  very  ancient  appendage 
to  the  churchj  for  Sexburga,  who  founded  the  nunnery  at 
Minster,  in  the  isle  of  Sheppy,  is  said  to  have  expired  in 
the  church  porch  at  Milton  in  Kent,  anno  680;  and  Gerva$e, 
the  monk  of  Canterbury,  in  his  account  of  the  burning  of 
Christ«churcb,  1 174,  says,  *'  accensus  est  ignis  ante  portam 
ecclesiae  extra  muros  atrii.'*  However  the  porch  may  have 
been  passed  over  as  a  matter  of  mere  ornament,  it  nad  its 
especial  uses,  which  I  will  endeavour  immediately  to  ex- 

f)lain.  In  that  part  of  the  will  of  the  pious  Henry  VI.  re* 
ative  to  the  foundation  of  his  college  at  £ton,  is  this  article : 
"  Item,  in  the  south  side  of  the  body  of  the  church  a  fair 
lar^e  door  with  a  porch,  and  the  same  for  christening  of 
children  and  weddings^."      Somncr  relates,  that  in  1299 


♦  Royal  Willi,  p.  '27?, 
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Edward  I.  was  married  at  Canterbury  to  Marsraret,  sister  to 
the  King  of  France,  by  Archbishop  Wincbelsea,  *^  in  ostio 
ecclesisB  versus  claustrum*." 

The  following  rubric  occurs  in  a  missal»  printed  at  Paris 
in  1515,  secundum  usum  Sarum  :  ''  statuantur  vir  et  mulier 
ante  ostium  ecclesije,  sive  in  faciem  ecclesis  coram  Deo, 
et  sacerdote  et  populo^*'  io9*  which  points  out  the  use  of 
the  porch  in  the  performance  of  this  rite.  By  the  rituals 
>  under  the  article,  ^^  de  benedictione  mulieris  post  partiim,^' 
i.  e.  churching  women,  it  appears,  that  the  priest  ^oes  to  the 
door  of  the  church,  where  the  woman  is  to  receive  eccle- 
siastical benediction,  kneeling  down;  the  23d  psalm  is  said, 
with  some  responses,  after  which  she  is  led  into  the  church, 
the  conclusion  being  made  before  the  altar. 

But  the  most  particular  use  of  the  porch  was  in  adminis- 
tering the  sacrament  of  baptism.  "  Stans  igitur  in  ecclesise 
limine  sacerdos,  interrogat  catechizandum  stautem  ad  fores 
ccclesiaet-"  Here  the  necessary  questions  being  asked, 
and  prayers  being  said,  "  ducat  eum  vel  eam  in  ecclesiam 
dicendo,  Ingredere  in  sanctain  ecclesiam  Dei  ut  accipias 
benedictionem  coelestem  a  Domino  Jesu  Christo."  Nothing 
can  be  more  apparent,  than  that  the  performance  of  these 
rites  would  have  been  many  times  impracticable,  not  to 
say  dangerous  to  the  health  of  persons  so  tender  as  w^omen 
generally  are  at  the  time  of  churching,  and  particularly  in- 
fants when  baptized,  had  it  not  been  for  the  kind  invention 
of  the  porch,  which  effectually  secured  them  against  the 
inclemency  of  the  seasons,  and  oy  which  every  necessity  for 
delaying  these  duties  was  removed. 

Entering  the  body  of  the  church,  or  "  aula  ecclesiae,"  the 
font  is  discovered  usually  placed  near  the  doors  at  the  west 
end.  They  are  to  be  met  with  of  very  ancient  forms  ;  many, 
as  may  be  conjectured  from  their  .decorations,  seeming  to 
have  remained  since  the  Norman,  and  even  the  Saxon  times; 
nor  has  due  attention  been  wanting  to  these  venerable  re- 
mains of  sacred  antiquity,  though  the  reason  for  their  vast 
rapacity  is  as  yet,  in  some  measure,  to  be  freed  from  doubt, 
liespecting  the  font  itself,  it  should,  by  a  constitution  of 
Archbishop  Edmund,  be  placed  in  every  church  where  bap- 
tism migiit  be  performed  ;  also  the  font,  or  "  baptisterium,^* 
must  be  ^'  iapideum,  vol  aliiid  competens,  scil.  quod  bap- 
tizandus  possit  in  eo  mergi J,"  according  to  Lynwood,  which 
may  be  assigned  as  one  sufficient  cause  of  its  largeness  :  it 

♦  Hist.  Canterbury,  167. 

•f  Midair  Rom.  secundum  Usum  Romans  EcclcsIaB^  Lugduoi,  1528. 

f  Gibson^s  Codex^  vol.  I.  4'35. 
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should  also  be  inclosed  within  a  lattice,  nor  should  the  water 
be  kept  in  it,  according  to  the  said  constitution,  above  seven 
days.  As  the  method  of  baptizing  throws  some  light  on 
the  subject,  it  will  be  worth  the  insertion.  By  the  42d 
apostolic  canon,  three  ablutions  of  one  mystery  were  com- 
manded on  pain  of  being  deposed ;  this  seems  to  have  been 
the  usual  practice  of  the  church.  The  mode  of  baptizing; 
was  thus,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  Roman  Court: 
'^  tunc  baptizet  eum  sub  trina  mersione  sanctam  trinitatem 
semel  invocando,  sic  dicens,  N.  ego  te  baptizo  in  nomine 
patris,  et  nierget  semely  et  filii,  et  vierget  secundo,  et  spiritus 
sancti,  et  merget  tertio^,^^ 

1  shall  now  beg  your  attention  towards  the  chancel,  at  the 
entrance  of  which,  placed  on  the  "  gradus  chori,"  (where 
many  things  were  read  in  the  jejune  seasons  of  the  year,) 
stands  the  skreen  dividing  it  from  the  '^  aula."  This  is  fre« 
Quently  of  excellent  work,  but  too  well  known  to  need  any 
description,  though  it  will  not  be  impertinent  to  remark, 
that  in  the  above  will  of  Henry  VI.  there  is  mention  of  a 
**  reredosse  (skreen,)  bearing  the  rood-loft  departing  the 
choir  and  the  body  of  the  churchf."  At  the  North  end  of 
the  skreen,  in  many  old  churches,  the  entrance  of  a  small 
staircase  seems  worthy  of  attention.  This  leads  up  to  a  door, 
at  a  moderate  height  from  the  pavement.  At  this  door  was 
the  place  of  the  pulpit,  probably  the  rood-loft,  as  appears 
from  the  following  rubrics:  ^'  Incepta  vero  ultima  oratione 
ante  epistolam  subdiaconus  per  medium  chori  ad  legendum 
epistolam  in  pulpitum  accedat." — "  Qiiando  epistola  legitur 
duo  pueri  in  superpelliciis,  facta  inclin^tionc^  ad  altare  ante 
gradum  chori  in  pulpitum  per  medium  chori  ad  gradale  in- 
cipiendum  se preparent  et  suum  versum  cantandum^.'*  There 
is  also  another,  for  reading  the  Gospel  towards  the  Norths 
in  the  same  place  by  the  deacon,  attended  by  the  subdea- 
con,  who  holds  the  book ;  as  also  by  two  clerks,  bearing 
candles,  with  a  third,  having  the  ^'  thuribulum."  As  it 
would  be  impossible  for  so  many  to  perform  their  duty  with 
propriety,  circumscribed  in  the  narrow  limits  of  the  present 
pulpit,  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  the  pulpit  to  which  these 
stairs  led  might  be  the  rood-loft,  particularly  as  it  appears 
to  have  been  placed  over  the  skreen,  as  is  manifest  from  the 
will  of  Henry  VI.  and  that  the  upper  stair  usually  ascends 
Dearly  even  with  the  top  of  the  skreen.  From  this  place 
also  the   sermon  was  made,  the  curate  being  obliged  to 


*  MissAle,  152S.        f  Royal  WiUs,  302.        }  Missalc,  l.;!5. 
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preach  four  times  in  the  year,  by  an  ecclemasticat  constitu- 
tion of  Archbishop  Peckhaniy  in  which  this  iDJunction  is 
worth  remarking :  ^*  Exponat  populo  vulgariter  absque  cn- 
luslibet  subtilitatis  textura  fantastical^  From  which  read* 
ing  and  preaching  to  the  people  assembled  in  the  nave,  ^  ubt 
insident  ipsi  parochiani  laicit,"  it  may  be  concluded,  the 
body  of  the  church  received  the  name  of  "  auditorium.'^ 

Ine  chancel  itself  comes  next  in  order  to  be  considered. 
Lyn\^(ood  says,  "  Cancellus  est  intersticium  inter  propugna- 
cula  murorum  quale  est  quod  claudit  chorum  a  nave  eccle« 
8ia;|.*'  This  seems  to  have  been  considered,  in  all  ages,  as 
the  most  sacred  part  of  the  church.  We  find,  by  the  19tb 
Laodicean  canon,  none  were  admitted  but  those  of  the 
priesthood  during  the  oblation  ;  and  women  were  totally 
excluded  by  the  44th  canon  of  the  same  council.  From  th# 
present  remains  ol*  our  old  parochial  chancels  it  is  natural  to 
conclude  them  to  have  been  adapted  to  the  most  solemn 
acts  of  reli^on.  Upon  entering  it  from  the  nave,  we  ob- 
serve, on  either  hand,  the  remaining  stalls,  with  desks  be«f 
fore  them,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  choir;  which, 
notwithstanding,  the  author  of  "  The  Kentish  Traveller's 
Companion"  (who  observes,  the  sacred  offices  of  mperstitian 
were  sung  in  this  place,)  thinks  was  composed  of  priests 
officiating  at  the  altars  of  chauntries,  founded  in  the  church 
or  parish^:  and  Dr.  Harris,  or  Mr.  Thorpe||  after  him,  sup- 
poses them  to  be  for  accommodating  the  clergy  attending 
the  archbishops  residing  at  their  mansion :  who  might  have 
seen  them  in  churches  not  of  the  peculiars,  and  where  there 
never  were  any  episcopal  mansions. 

But  as  stalls  are  found  in  churches  where  it  is  improbable 
there  should  be  priests  officiating  in  chauntries  sumcient  to 
fill  perhaps  a  dozen  or  more  seats,  and  also  where  no  great 
flocks  of  clergy  had  occasion  to  come,  the  choir  might  nave 
been  composed  of  such  of  the  parishioners  as  should  chuse 
to  sing,  there  being  no  reason  for  excluding  the  laity  from 
thence,  since  the  establishment  of  St.  Stephen's,  Westmin- 
ister, and  several  other  foundations  of  that  kind,  admitted 
of  choristers,  an  office  not  included  in  the  seven  degrees 
of  orders  in  the  church. 

Proceeding  up  the  chancel,  we  ascend  three  steps,  on 
which  once  stood  the  high  altar,  now  occupied  by  the  com- 
munion table,  llie  altar  should  be  of  stone,  and  conse- 
crated by  the  bishop.     The  ends  were  termed  its  borns) 


■Nn 
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fthki  on  the  right  being  the  **  cornu  epistofae,*'  from  the 
Epistle  being  read  there,  as  the  Gospel  was  on  the  left. 
Near  the  altar,  in  the  South  wall  of  the  chancel,  are  to  be 
observed  three  seats  frequently  under  as  many  beautiful 
subdivided  Gothic  arches,  supported  by  buttresses,  and  en*- 
riched  with  finials^  &c.  Seats  of  this  nature  are  still  to  be 
met  with  at  Cliff,  at  Cobham,  and. the  cathedral  at  Roches- 
ter, in  Kent ;  at  which  last  they  are  at  a  gpreat  distance  from 
the  East  end  of  the  choir :  andf  it  is  probable,  the  high  altar 
was  not  fixed  against  the  wall,  but  had  a  space  behind  it, 
which  is  common  in  places  of  this  kind,  ana  called  **  con*- 
cameratio  ;*'  by  means  of  which  it  was  possible  for  the  altar 
to  be  surrounded  in  processions  by  the  monks*.  The  very 
agreeable  Gothic  structure  at  Camberwell,  in  Surrey,  also 
famishes  seats  of  this  kind ;  not  to  mention  many  other 
places.  Between  the  last  seat  and  the  East  wall,  is  a  small 
nich,  generally  in  the  same  stile,  and  frequently  appearing 
like  a  fourth  arch.  The  nich  is  also  to  be  met  with  where 
the  seats  are  wanting;  and  in  other  parts  of  the  church  be- 
sides the  chancel  the  bottom  is  also  hollowed,  and  sometimes 
a  double  hollow.  The  intention  of  these  seats  has  been  of 
late  a  matter  of  doubt,  they  were  by  many  thought  to  hai^e 
been  for  hearing  confessions,  which  opinion  has  been  suffi- 
ciently controverted.  They  have  been  also  supposed  for 
accommodating  the  visitor  and  his  two  attendants,  with  per« 
haps  as  little  probability.  For  it  cannot  be  argued  that  they 
were  brought  into  use  at  the  general  visitation  held  for  cen- 
turies before  the  Reformation  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
at  present,  viz.  in  some  convenient  part  in  each  diocese,  and 
at  one  time.  Nor  does  it  seem  reasonable  that  the  chancel 
should  be  incumbered  with  three  seats^  which  at  most  could 
come  but  into  annual  use  by  the  archdeacon  in  the  parochial 
visitation ;  at  which  time  a  single  seat  appears  more  to  the 
purpose,  he  bein^  allowed  six,  not  two,  attendants;  for  each 
of  whom  he  received  an  equal  procuration.  It  must  also  be 
acknowledged  he  could  only  be  seated  in  service*time,  since 
an  actual  survey  was  to  be  taken  of  the  building  itself,  its 
books  and  ornaments,  which  no  one  can  suppose  could  be 
done  in  the  chanceL  The  archdeacon  mi^nt  also  visit  sc- 
leral churches  in  one  day  ;  whence  it  must  be  impossible  he 
should  be  obliged  to  h€^r  service  performed.  But  shortly 
after  the  time  of  Archbishop  Langton,  who  was  succeeded  in 
the  see  of  Canterbury  1228,  archdeacons  began  to  perform 
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their  visitations  by  inquiry  at  two  annual  chapters;  so  tha^ 
soon  after  that  period,  there  could  be  no  more  necessity  for 
these  seats  in  parochial  than  general  visitations. 

I  shall  no\V|  Mr.  Urban,  with  the  merited  deference  to  the 
judgment  of  yourself  and  antiquarian  readers,  endeavour 
to  point  out  what  appears  to  have  been  the  purpose  of  the 
nicn  and  seats  in  question.  It  will  be  necessaryjust  to  hint, 
that  the  mass,  the  most  august  of  all  the  ceremonies  of  the 
church,  was  performed  in  the  chancel;  and  from  thence 
take  occasion  to  conclude  it  to  have  been  furnished  with 
every  thbg  necessary  for  the  due  solemnity  of  its  celebra* 
tion,  either  when  said  by  a  single  clergyman,  or  by  several, 
accompanied  by  the  choir.  In  a  rubric,  '^  De  Junctione 
Manuum,^^  it  is  mentioned,  '^  Vadit  (Sacerdos)  ab  altare  ad 
piscinam  et  revertitur;^*  and,  in  another  place,  '^declinet 
ad  abluendum  manus*  ;^*  also,  ^'  reliquus  (sc.  ceroferarius) 
pelvim  cum  aqua  et  manutergio  portetf.**  These  will  be 
explained  by  another,  from  a  missal  of  later  date,  in 
which  it  is  said  the  altar  should  be  provided  with  ^'  parva 
campanula,  ampullar  vitreae  vinl  et  aquae  cum  pelvicula  et 
manutergio  mundo,  in  fenestella  seu  parva  mensa  ad  hax: 
praeparatat**'  Now  it  is  very  plain,  by  what  is  here  termed 
^^  fenestella,''  is  signified  the  small  nich  above  described ; 
and  this  particularly  points  out  the  places  once  occupied  by 
altars.  As  a  further  proof  of  this,  ^^  two  altars  stood  in 
either  wing  of  the  choir  (at  Canterbury)  viz.  in  each  semi- 
circle there  is  one§.''  On  the  right  hand  side,  in  each  of 
these  places,  a  small  nich,  or  fenestella,  of  this  kind,  yet 
remains.  By  the  word  "piscina"  a  vessel  or  bason  for  wash- 
ing hands,  &c.  seems  to  be  designed,  as  "  pelvis**  assuredly 
signifies,  which  probably  filled  up  the  hollow  found  in  the 
fenestella.  Two  pair  of  such  basons  were  bequeathed  by 
Cardinal  Beaufort  to  the  altar  of  the  chauiUry  by  hint 
founded  in  his  cathedral  at  Winchester,  The  present  me-^ 
thod  of  making  the  "  lavabo"  rather  differs ;  tor  ^*  accedit 
(sacerdos)  ad  cornu  epistolas  ubi  stans  miqistro  aquand  fun« 
dentelavat  manus||.** 

The  triple  seat  comes  next  under  disqqssion,  and  I  flatter 
myself  its  use  will  be  pretty  well  explained  by  what  immedi'- 
ately  follows :  ^^  Quo  f^cto  sacerdos  et  sul  ministri  in  sedib^s 
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paratis  se  recipiant  et  e?cpectent  usque  ad  Gloria  in  excel- 
■is*. '*  Also,  in  the  rubric  of  instructions  for  Saturday  be- 
fore Easter,  "  Finitis  orulionibus  exuat  sacerdos  cssulam  et 
in  sede  sua  jiixta  share  se  reponat  cum  diacono  et  subdia- 
cono."  In  order  to  explain  tlie  two  last  quotations,  take 
another  rubric:  *'  In  missa  solemni,  celebrana  medius  inter 
diaconam  et  subdiaconum  sedere  potest  a  comu  epistolae 
cum  cantantur  Kyrie  eleison,  Gloria  in  excelsis,  et  Credof." 
Notwithstanding  the  last  rather  difTers  from  the  others,  as  to 
the  times  of  sitting,  yet  they  all  sufficiently  agree  in  ex- 
plaining the  matter  in  agitation,  viz.  That  the  above  seats 
were  intended  for  the  pnest,  deacon,  and  subdeacon,  to  ait 
on  during  some  parts  of  the  high  or  solemn  mass ;  and  that 
tbey  were  ntuated  on  the  South  side,  and  near  the  altar^ 
and  were  three  in  number.  This,  of  all  the  purposes  to 
which  conjecture  has  consigned  them,  is  certainly  the  most 
Datura] ;  and  it  must  add  considerably  to  the  solemnity,  for 
the  three  officiants  to  be  seen  in  their  mass  habits,  seated 
under  these  beautiful  canopies. — I  shall  beg  to  trouble  you 
with  a  word  or  two  concerning  chauntries,  and  conclude. 
Dr.  Heylin  informs  us,  the^  consisted  of  salaries  to  one  or 
more  priests  to  say  mass  daily  for  the  souls  of  their  founders 
deceased,  which,  not  subsisting  of  themselves,  were  eene- 
rally  incorporated  and  united  with  some  parochial,  be 
churcht :  as  there  were  forty-seven  chauntnes  in  the  old 
church  of  St.  Paul,  at  London,  and  but  fourteen  altarsS,  it 
was  possible  for  several  to  be  founded  at  the  same  aittir. 
From  the  remaining  "  fenestella;"  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
conclude,  that  at  the  East  ends  of  the  North  and  South 
•lies  of  many  parish -churches,  two  such  altars  to  have  once 
stood,  whose  officiants  were  bound  by  an  oath  to  exhibit 
due  obedience  to  the  curate  of  the  mother  church|[ ;  and 
the  four  priests  appointed  to  officiate  in  the  chauntry  of 
John  Holland,  Dufee  of  Exeter,  in  St.  Katherine's,  nearthe 
Tower,  were  bound  to  the  choir  everj'  double  feast  in  the 
year^.  In  chauntnes  founded  for  more  than  one  clergyman, 
It  was  usual  for  each  to  say  a  difTerent  mass,  one  of  which 
was  always  of  "  requiem**."  When  a  person  was  not  suffi- 
ciently nch  to  endow  a  perpetual  chauntry,  it  was  commoil 
for  an  anniversary  chaplain  to  sing  masses  for  the  repose  of 

•  ^ni■Hl,  1511,  s«Dcral  tubric  to  the  mast. 
t  Hinal,  163S. 

I  Heyliu'i  Hittoiy  of  tbe  Iteformaliun,  SI. 
I  Fuller'*  Church  Hiitory,  35U. 
'  |{  Ayliffe'i  Pem-goo  Juris  CiQobid,  ISC 
IT  Royal  Willi,  p.  S»T. 
•w  Jfe/aJ  VHJii,  t.  9ST.. 
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his  soul  during  a  certain  space,  for  which  a  st^send  was  leA^. 
as  appears  by  the  will  of  Robert  Wolsey,  the  &ther  of  the 
famous  Carainal*.  From  what  has  been  said  concerning 
cbauntries,  it  is  evident  there  might  have  been  several 
founded  in  the  church,  though  but  the  vestiges  of  one  or 
two  altars  vet  remain;  from  uie  subjection  of  whose  offi- 
ciants to  the  curate  they  might  have  assisted  him  in  manv 
duties,  as,  with  his  licence,  in  hearing  confessions,  which 
must  have  been  very  laborious  at  certain  times  of  the  year, 
particularly  at  Shrift  or  Shrove  Tuesday,  when  it  was  the 
custom  tp  begin  Lent  with  this  duty.  And  though  they 
were  generally  prohibited  firom  receiving  the  Eucharist  more 
than  once  on  the  same  day,  yet  they  might  assist  in  solemn 
inassesf,  as  deacon  or  subdeacon ;  as  also  in  the  choir, 
probably  in  the  plivpe  of  its  rectors,  kc.  Nor  can  this  be 
oroueht  as  an  argument  that  there  were  sufficient  numbers 
established  in  every  parish  to  fill  each  stall  in  the  chancel  of 
its  church,  as  has  been  hinted  at  in  its  proper  place. 

1787,  Aug.  Indagatok. 


CVIII.    On  the  Original  Embankment  of  the  Thames. 

Mr*  Urban,  London^  June  \  3. 

All  persons  here,  who  have  read  the  account  of  the  em- 
bankment and  improvement  of  Martin  MeaA-,  in  Mr.  Youngs 
'*  Annals  of  Agriculture,"  No.  XXXL  are  astonished  at  me 
greatness  of  the  attempt,  and  much  more  so  at  the  success- 
ful execution  of  it  This  work  excites  the  curiosity  of  the 
ingenious,  who  look  for  any  instance  of  a  similar  undertak- 
ings but  can  find  none  to  be  compared  with  it  in  this  island, 
but  the  embankment  of  the  river  Thames :  and,  what  is 
yer^  singular,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  record  or  trace 
in  history,  when,  or  by  whom,  the  Thames  was  embanked. 
As  there  is  not  any  person  who  is  so  knowing  as  Mr.  Whita* 
ker  in  the  early  state  of  this  country,  so  no  person  can  give 
ko  satisfactory  an  account  of  this  matter.  If  Mr.  Urban 
would  please  to  request  Mr.  Wbitaker  to  give  his  opinion 
i>n  this  subject,  he  would  give  much  pleasure  to  a  constant 
reader  of  your  useful  collection  of  general  information,  and 
J  dare  also  say  to  ail  your  readers. 

*  Fiddct'i  Life  of  WoUey,  CoUcct.  p.  I. 
f  ^iiM^Codei,  411. 
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The  embanl^meDt  of  the  river  Thailiefl  must  appear  to 
have  been  a  vety  great  work  indeed^  if  we  consider  that  it 
reaches  firom  the  Nore  almost  to  Richmond  in  Surrey,  on 
one  side  or  the  other  of  the  river,  as  the  land  lay.  Some- 
judgment  may  be  formed  of  it  by  the  difficulty  ana  expence 
of  repairing  Dagenham  breach  in  Essex.  The  embank* 
ment  of  the  Thames  evidently  shews^  that  the  inhabitants 
of  this  island  were  very  early  possessed  of  ffreat  skill  and 
perseverance  io  whatever  they  undertook.  There  it 
another  instance  of  t^eir  tudustfy,  the  atchievement  of 
an  astonishing  work,  I  mean  the  Maiden  Castle  in  Dorset- 
abire.  Many  people  now-*a«days  give  the  Romans  the  iuv* 
sour  of  whatever  surpasses  whsu  they  think  themselves: 
could  execute,  without  inquiring  into  the  probability  of 
such  an  opinion.  Dorsetshire  was  a  Roman  station,  of  which 
vestiees  still  remain  in  the  town,  and  an  amphitheatre  near 
it*  Bat  at  die  Maiden  Castle  no  vestige  of  Roman  work^ 
such  as  bricks,  coins,  &c.  have  been  found.  The  raraparta, 
are  made  only  of  earth,  and  the  entry  into  it  is  defended 
in  a  manner  different  from  the  ruins  of  any  Roman  camp, 
now  remaining.  When,  standing  on  the  ramparts,  on^ 
looks  around,  tne  whole  horizon  is  full  of  tumuli  or  barrows. 
These  are,  undoubtedly,  the  burying  places  of  people  at  a 
rery  distant  period^  and  probably  ot  the  same  period  with 
the  building  of  Maiden  Castle.  There  are,  in  that  country, 
many  remains  of  Druidical  worship.  It  would  hence  ap- 
pear, that  the  Maiden  Castle  was  cast  up  when  that  worship 
fisted.  The  area  of  the  Maiden  Castle  is  so  extensive, 
that  it  is  probable  it  was  intended  not  only  for  a  defence  of 
the  inhabitafits  in  case  of  an  attack  by  a  powerful  enemy, 
but  also  of  their  flocks  and  herds. 

May  I  not  nfention  Stone-henge  as  another  remain  of  the 
labour  of  the  inhabitants  prior  to  any*  tradition,  and  proba- 
bly prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  who  had  acquired  a 
taste  in  architecture,  of  which  no  trace  is  to  be  found  in 
£tone-henge  ?  There  is  in  Dorsetshire  a  large  altar  remaio* 
ingf  which  has  retained  its  original  name  Cromleach,  a 
Celtic  word,  implying  bending  the  body  in  adoration  of  the 
i(eity  worshipped  by  the  Druids. 

J.787,  June. 

m 

Mr.  Urban, 

In  compliance  with  yours  and  your  correspondent's  t^^ 
^uest,  which  I  dad  not  see  until  a  few  days  ago,  I  take  up 
■ly  pen,  to  give  you  and  him  all  the  little  iutonuaiion  that  I 
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can  give,  upon  so  obscure  a  subject  as  the  embankment  of 
the  Thames.  We  have  no  written  authorities  concerning  it. 
There  is  not  a  hint,  or  the  shadow  of  a  hint,  in  any  of  tlie 
Roman  authors  respecting  it.  And  we  can  only  fix  a  date 
upon  that  memorable  work  from  reasoning  and  remains 
united. 

When  the  Britons  were  the  sole  lords  of  this  island,  their 
rivers,  we  may  be  sure,  strayed  at  liberty  over  the  adja^ 
cent  country,  confined  by  no  artificial  barriers,  and  having 
DO  other  limits  to  their  overflow  than  what  nature  itself  had 
provided.  This  would  be  particularly  the  case  with  the 
Thames.  London  itself  was  only  a  fortress  in  the  woods 
then ;  and  the  river  at  its  foot  then  roamed  over  all  the  low 

f;rounds  that  skirt  its  channel.  Thus  it  ran  on  the  South 
rom  the  West  of  Wandsworth  to  Woolwicli,  to  Dartford,  to 
Gravesend,  and  to  Sheemess ;  and,  on  the  North  range, 
from  Poplar  and  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  ^ong  the  levels  of 
Essex,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 

In  this  state  of  the  river,  the  Romans  settled  at  Lcxidon. 
Under  their  management,  London  soon  became  a  consider^ 
able  mart  of  trade.  It  afterwards  rose  to  the  dienity  of  a 
military  colony.  And  it  was  even  made  at  last  the  capital 
of  one  of  those' provinces  into  which  the  Roman  parts  of 
Britain  were  divided.  The  spirit  of  Roman  refinement^ 
therefore,  would  naturally  be  attracted  by  the  marshes  im- 
mediately under  its  eye,  and  would  as  naturally  exert  itself 
to  recover  them  from  the  waters.  The  low  grounds,  of  St 
George's  Fields,  paiticularly,  would  soon  catch  the  eye^ 
and  soon  feel  the  hand  of  the  improving  Romans.  And 
from  those  grounds  the  spirit  of  embanking  would  gradually 
go  on  along  both  the  sides  of  the  river ;  and,  in  nearly  four 
centuries  of  the  Roman  residence  here,  would  erect  those 
thick  and  strong  ramparts  against  the  tide,  uhich  are  so  very 
remarkable  along  the  Essex  side  of  the  river,  and  a  breach 
in  which,  at  Dagenham,  was  with  so  much  difficulty,  and  at 
so  great  an  expence,  closed  even  in  our  owd  age. 

Such  works  are  plainly  the  production  of  a  refined  [>eriod. 
They  are  therefore  the  production  either  of  these  later  ageis 
of  refinement,  or  of  some  period  of  equal  refinement  in 
antiQuity.  Yet  they  have  not  been  formed  in  any  period  to 
which  our  records  reach.  Their  existence  is  antecedent  to 
all  our  records.  They  are  the  operation  of  a  remoter  age. 
And  then  they  can  be  ascribed  only  to  the  Romans,  who 
begau  an  lera  of  refinement  in  this  island,  that  was  temli- 
nated  by  the  Saxons,  and  that  did  not  rofturn  till  three  or 
four  ^entuv\e^  ago. 
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Bdt  let  me  confirm  my  reasoning  witlt  a  few  facts.  It  is 
W^ll  known,  that  a  dispute  was  formerly  maintained  between 
Dr.  Gale  anS  others,  concerning  the  real  position  of  the 
Roman  London  ;  whether  it  was  on  the  northern  or  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  river.  The  djspute  was  a  very  frivol- 
ous one.  London  undoubtedly  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  upon 
the  northern.  But  I  mean  to  turn  the  dispute  into  its  right 
channel ;  and  I  can  demonstrate,  I  think,  the  embankment 
of  the  Thames  to  be  a  work  of  the  Romans,  from  some 
incidents  that  came  out  in  the  course  of  it. 

**  It  cat!  hardly  be  supposed,"  says  an  antagonist  of  Dr. 
Gale's,  who  has  considered  the  ground  more  attentively  than 
any  other  author,  **  that  the  sagacious  Romans  would  have 
made  choice  of  so  noisome  a  place  for  a  station,as  St.  George's 
Fields  must  then  have  been.  For  to  me  it  is  evident,  that 
at  that  time  those  fields  must  have  been  overflowed  by  every 
spring-tide.  For,  notwithstanding  tlie  river's  being  at  pre- 
sent confined  by  artificial  banks,  I  have  frequently,  at 
spring- tides,  seen  the  small  current  of  water,  which  issues 
from  the  river  Thames  through  a  common-se^^er  at  the 
Falcon,  not  only  fill  all  the  neighbouring  ditches,  but  also, 
at  the  upper  end  of  Gravel-lane,  overflow  its  banks  into 
St.  George's  Fields.  And  considering  tt^at  above  a  twelfth 
part  of  the  water  of  the  river  is  denied  passage,"  when  the 
tide  sets  up  the  river,  "  by  the  piers  and  starlings  of  Lon- 
don-Bridge (it  flowing  at  an  orainary  spring-tide,  upward^ 
of  nineteen  inches  higher  on  the  east  than  on  the  west  side 
of  the  said  bridge;)  I  think  this  is  a  plain  indication,  that, 
before  the  Thames  was  confined  by  banks,  St.  George's 
Fields  must  have  been  considerably  under  water,  every  high 
tide  ;  and  that  part  of  the  said  fields,  called  Lambeth  Marsh, 
was  under  water  not  an  age  ago.  And  upon  observation  it 
will  still  appear,  that,  before  the  exclusion  of  the  river,  it 
must  have  been  overflowed  by  most  neap  tides*.^* 

This  gives  us  sufficient  evidences,  that  naturally  and 
originally  the  large  levels  whicn  we  denominate  St.  George's 
Fields,  was,  previously  to  the  embankment  of  the  Thames, 
all  covered  with  the  spreading  waters  of  the  tide,  at  every 
spring.  Yet  this  very  strand  of  the  sea  appears  to  have 
been  actually  used  by  the  Romans.  The  Romans  had  houses 
upon  it :  the  Romans  had  burying-grounds  within  it.  "  lu 
his  Campis  quos  Sancti  Georgii  plebs  vocat,"  says  Dr.  Gale 
for  another  purpose,  *^  mulia  Romanorum  nuviismataj  opera 


*  Maitlaod's  Hist,  of  Lond.  p.  8. 
VOL.  L  D  d 
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tetietUa"  the  fine  floors  of  Roman  parlours,  "  laltrti,  et 
rtaiera,  subiiide  deprelienaa  sunt.  Ipse  waattt.  majiuculaq^ 
ossibus  refertam,  nuper  redetni  a  fussonbus,  qni,  non  pro- 
cul  r1>  hoc  Burgo,"  SoutUtvark,  "  ad  Austrum,  vuUtaa  aiiaa 
aunul  eruerunt*." 

This  argument  may  be*  pursued  stiU  further,  orried  over 
the  v«ry  site  of  Souttiwark  itself,  and  extended  up  to  Dept- 
ford,  and  Blackheatb  beyond.  Ali  these  are  a  part  of  the 
original  marshes  of  (he  Tlunie^  Southwark  even  stands 
upon  what  is  properly  a  part  of  St.  George's  Fields.  Yet 
Southffark  is  expressly  mentioned  so  early  as  1052;  and 
began,  undoubtedly  with  the  bridge,  which  is  noticed  so 
early  as  1016  beforef.  And,  as  Dr.  Woodward  remarks  ia 
f^>poution  to  Dr.  Gale's  discoveries  in  Sl  George's  Fields^ 
*'  there  have  been  other  like  antiquities  discovered,  from 
that  i^ace  onwards  for  some  miles  eastward,  sear  the  lock, 
in  the  gardens  alor»  the  south  side  of  Deptford  road,  a 
little  beyond  Deptford,  on  Blackheath,  &c. — I  have  now 
in  my  custody  the  hand  of  an  ancient  Terminus — with  two 
&ces. — There  were  tbund  along  with  it,  large  flat  bricks, 
and  other  antiquities,  tluit  were  unquestionably  Roman. 
AU  these  were  retrieved  about  twenty  years  since,  in  dig- 
ging in  Mr,  Cole's  Gardens  by  the  [Deptford]  nutd  meii- 
doned  above.  1  have  seen  likewise  %itmpiduTn,  that  wu 
digged  up  near  New-cross.  And  there  were  several  years 
ago  discovered  two  urns,  and  five  or  six  of  those  vials  that 
are  usually  called  Lachrymatories,  a  little  beyond  Deptford. 
Kay,  there  hath  been  very  lately  3  great  number  of  urns, 
and  other  things,  discovered  on  Blackheath}." 

These  are  decisive  evidences,  that  the  wonderful  work  of 
embanking  the  river  was  projected  and  executed  by  the  Ro< 
mans.  It  was  the  natural  operatioa  of  that  magnificent  spi- 
rit which  intersected  the  surtace  of  the  earth  with  so  many 
raised  ramparts  for  roads.  The  Roman^hrst  began  it  in  St; 
George's  Fields  probably.  They  then  continued  it  along 
the  uljoioing,  and  equally  shallow,  marshes  of  the  rim. 
And  they  finally  consummated  it,  I  apprehend,  in  construct* 
ing  tlie  grand  sea-wall  along  the  deep  fens  of  Essex. 

To  what  1  have  tlius  said,  I  can  add  only  one  thing  more. 
There  is,  I  remember,  in  Wren's  ParoUalm,  a  passage  upon 

•  ADlonini  ItiD.  p.  (IS. 

f  PtorentJiii  Wifuni.  413.  "  nnm  laa  cluu  Goilwinui  Crane*,  adterut 
CnnuDi  Tliaiucti*  flumiuU  diicctui, — ad  Sulkmimr  teait.,"  kc.  edil.  Ibtl; 
■nd  Saxon  Chrou.  1016  For  Uiw  bridge 

I  Ulnnd's  Itin.  «lit.  Sd.  vid.VIII.  at  U»  «Bd,  in  i  letiei  ta  Hr.  U»rn(^ 
■rritleo  iti  1711,  and  picfauc  W  A,  p.  1. 
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this  very  subject,  containing  the  opinion  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  respecting  it.  There  Sir  Christopher,  if  I  remember 
right,  extends  the  overflow  of  the  tide  considerably  more 
into  the  land  than  I  have  done.  But  he  attributes  tHe  em* 
bankmenty  as  I  do,  to  the  Romans;  though  he  has  not  ap« 

Eealed  to  that  striking  demonstration  of  the  opinion,  the 
ritish  state  of  St.  George's  Fields,  &c.  contrasted  witli 
the  Roman  condition  of  them. 

Yours,  &c. 
1787,  Aug.  J.  W. 


CIX.    On  the  4^ce  of  Aulnager. 

Mr.  Urban, 

Aulnager  is  derived  from  tdna  and  gerenn^  and  is  the 
name  of  an  oiScer  under  the  king,  established  about  the 
year  1350,  whose  business  it  was  to  measure  all  English 
woollen  cloths  before  they  were  brought  into  market,  and 
then  to  affix  an  impression  of  his  seal.  This  measure  was 
to  be  the  government  between  the  buyer  and  seller,  and  to 

{prevent  all  disputes  about  short  measure.  It  is  now  obso« 
ete.  The  first  statute  made  for  it  is  25  Edward  III.  where- 
in it  is  enacted,  that  all  cloths  shall  be  measured  by  the 
king's  aulnager ;  and  that  every  buyer  of  cloth,  after  the 
price  is  agreed  in  the  halls  or  markets,  shall  have  it  measur<* 
ed  by  the  king's  aulnager,  who  shall  put  his  stamp  tliereon^ 
and  the  piece  of  cloth  shall  stand  for  that  length.  And  it 
was  further  enacted,  that,  to  prevent  the  aulnager's  tum- 
bling or  defoiling  them  when  he  measured  them,  he  was  to 
provide  himself  with  a  string  of  the  length  of  seven  yards, 
and  the  piece  was  to  measure  four  times  the  length  of 
that  string,  and  he  was  to  measure  it  at  the  creased  edge. 
27  Edward  III.  ordains  the  following  fees  to  the  aulnager: 
for  every  piece  of  cloth  of  ray  (or  white  cloth,)  28  yards 
long  and  6  quarters  wide,  one  halfpenny,  and  no  more,  and 
every  half-piece  one  farthing,  and  no  more ;  to  be  paid  by 
the  seller. 

N.  B.  The  best  cloth  then  yielding  about  2s.  per  yard, 
amounts  to  about  4d.  per  piece,  on  a  modem  superfine  of 
16s.  per  yard,  28  yards  long.  Many  other  statutes  were 
made  on  this  head,  viz.  17  Rich.  II.  7  Hen.  IV.  1 1  Hen.  IV. 
11  Hen.  VI.  4  Edw.  IV.  17  Edw.  IV.  5  Edw.  VL  and  othet*. 

D  d  2 
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In  1 1  Henry  IV.  all  the  aulnagers*  seals  were  called  iii| 
and  new  ones  werc^  delivered  out. 

In  the  year  1437  Sir  Walter  Lord  Hungerford^  for  his 
cervices  at  the  relief  of  the  siege  of  Calais,  had  a  pension 
granted  him^^  out  of  the  aulnage  of  cloth  for  Wiltshire,  of 
one  hundred  marks  per  annum ;  by  which  we  may  judge 
there  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  cloth  manufactured  in 
Wiltshire  in  those  early  times.  But  I  think  one  hundred 
marks,  divided  into  halfpence,  is  too  large  a  number  to  be 

Erobable,  especially  when  we  consider  that  hardly  a  century 
ad  passed  since  Edward  III.  brought  over  the  Flemish  arti- 
ficers. However,  I  find,  tha^  in  27  Edw.  III.  besides  the  aul* 
nage,  parliament  granted  a  subsidy,  to  maintain  the  Frencb 
war,  of  4d.  per  annum,  to  be  collected  also  by  the  aulnager, 
6d.  if  a  scarlet  in  grain,  and  5d.  if  bastard,  or  half-scarlet. 
If,  therefore,  this  subsidy  was  continued  or  revived  (as  is 
very  probable,  we  having  for  some  time  been  engaged  in  a 
very  expensive  war  with  France,)  the  whole  might  very 
easily  :and  naturally  be  called  the  aulnage  of  cloth.  As 
therefore,  there  was  granted  a  pension  of  100  marks,  out 
of  this  fund,  there  were  also  many  other  expences  to  be 
provided  for,  the  salary  of  the  aulnager,  &c.  so  that  I  think 
we  may  conclude  the  pension  would  not  have  been  more 
than  half  the  fund  ;  which  therefore  would  have  been  about 
1200  marks  per  annum.  To  produce  which,  at  4|d.  per 
piece  (aulnage  and  subsidy,)  there  roust  have  been  manu- 
factured annually  in  the  county  of  Wilts  seven  thousand 
one  hundred  and  eleven  pieces  of  broad  cloth,  containing 
one  hundred  and  ninety  •nine  thousand  yards,  or  thereabouts. 

1737,  N(w.  P.  Q* 


CX«     On  the  Cities  which  have  formerly  been  the  Capital  of 

Kngland. 

Mr.  Urban,  IVinchesiery  Nov.  7. 

•That  London  is  the  present  metropolis  *of  England,  we 
presume  the  most  ignorant  of  its  inhabitants  are  mformed ; 
but  how  long  London  has  enjoyed  this  prerogative,  and 
what  cities  have  preceded  her  in  this  dignity,  are  points 
which  the  oiost  learned  do  not  appear  to  have  hitherto 
ascertained. 

^  Ou^dale. 


On  ancimt  £iigiuh  CUUs.  4<» 

That  there  were  cities  of  a  certain  kmd  preTunts  to  tbo 

Roman  invasion,  notwitlistanding  the  nide  and  pastoral  life 
of  its  inhabitants,  independent  of  other  proofs,  appear* 
from  the  extraction  of  many  of  their  names  at  the  present 
day  being  British  instead  of  Latin  or  Saxon.  The  city;  for 
example,  from  whence  the  present  letter  is  dated,  was  called 
by  the  Aborigines  Caer  gumt,  or  the  IVkite  City,  frcan  the 
chalky  bills  that  every  where  surround  it;  which  prrtper 
name,  in  a  Roman  mouth,  was  naturally  transformed  into 
Venta,  and,  with  the  addition  of  the  word  tiiat  denoted  it  to 
be  a  fortitied  place,  was  pronounced  of  course  by  a  Saxon, 
as  we  read  it  in  their  historians,  IVintaceaster.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing we  are  satisfied  of  the  existence  of  cities  in  tbi« 
island  before  the  Roman  eagle  waved  its  wings  OT'er  it,  the 
circumstantial  history  of  the  British  Geoffery,  concerning 
their  ancient  state  and  founders,  though  not  quite  so  desti- 
tute of  foundation  as  many  suppose,  is  yet  too  uncertain  to 
ground  a  claim  of  precedency  In  any  one  of  them. 

Had  Casihetlaunus  been  the  hereditary  monarch  of  tha 
island,  instead  of  the  elected  general  amcHigst  indefh;ndent 
chieftains,  to  oppose  the  mighty  Julius,  as  i^  appears  that 
VcTulam,  to  which  our  protomartyr  Alban  afterwards  lent 
bis  name,  was  his  chief  city,  so  the  same  might  he  said  to 
have  been  the  capital  of  the  island.  As  soon,  however,  as 
the  Roman  power  was  fully  established,  we  have  no  difficulty 
in  bestowing  that  title  on  Camalodunum,  now  Maiden,  in 
Kssex,  the  first  of  their  colonies,  and  the  chief  seat  of 
their  government,  where  also  the  tributary  Cunobellinus 
{the  Cymbeline of  Shakespeare)  sometimes  held  a  precarioua 
sway.  Hence,  in  that  generous  struggle  fur  liberty  which 
our  British  Amazon  Boadicea  maintained  against  tRe  inva- 
ders, we  find  that  Camalodunum  was  the  first  and  chief  ob- 
ject of  her  vengeance,  as  the  very  centre  of  Komau  tyranny. 
**rhis  bmve  heroine  being,  by  the  fate  of  war,  afterwards 
overcome  on  the  confines  of  the  Belgai,  which  spot,  from 
other  circumstances,  appears  to  have  been  on  the  eastern 
borders  of  Hampshire,  is  asserted,  on  the  faith  of  soio* 
ancient  manuscripts,  to  liave  been  buried  at  Fettta,  wbicb^ 
during  this  period,  makes  a  considerable  figure  both  as  a 
place  of  commerce  aud  defence.  It  appears  ttiat  thd 
imperial  manufactory  of  sailcloth  and  of  olotliing  was  es-i 
tahlished  in  tliis  city ;  the  furtifi  cat  ions  of  it  also,  which  aro 
said  to  have  been  first  raised  by  Mulmutiua  Dunwallo,  wentf, 
about  this  time,  put  into  complete  repair  by  Guidevius^ 
otherwise  called  Tuguduninus,  on  his  refusing  to  pay  tribute 
to  th?  Uqjnau  cuiujuerors.      In  these  toniticatioiUt  tf  w« 

oil 
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nay  belieye  Matthew  of  Westminster,  and  British  in  oppo« 
iilioa  to  Latin  hbtorians,  the  Emoeror  Claudius  himself 
was  besieged,  after  being  defeated  near  Clausentum  (the 
Bodem  Southampton)  till  he  was  obliged  to  purchase  peace 
of  A^iragus  on  ignominious  terms.  During  the  periou  I  am 
speaking  of,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  London  was  not 
fortified,  and  though  celebrated,  says  Tacitus,  for  the  re<* 
sort  of  merchants,  it  was  not  honoured  with  the  title  of  a 
colony. 

In  process  of  time,  as  the  seat  of  war  was  removed  to 
the  Northern  parts  of  the  island,  and  while  the  Roman 
legions  were  chiefly  stationed  on  the  confines  of  the  Picts, 
the  colony  of  York  seems  to  have  risen  to  the  first  degpree 
of  eminence.  Certain  it  is,  that  two  Roman  emperors, 
Severus  and  Constantius  Chlorus,  died  there,  and  that  the 
great  Constantino  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  emperor 
m  that  city. 

If,  during  the  turbulent  and  cloudy  scene  that  succeeded 
the  retiring  of  the  Roman  legions  from  Britain,  till  the  es- 
tablishifient  of  the  Heptarchy,  any  city  was  more  particu-* 
larly  distinguished,  it  appears  to  be  Winchester.  Here  it 
was  that  Constans,  who  had  been  a  resident  of  the  cloister  of 
that  ancient  cathedral,  was  crowned  King  of  Britain.  Here 
ako  mention  is  made  in  history  of  Aurelius  Ambrosius, 
Uther  Pendragon,  and  of  the  great  Arthur,  Jiaving  resided* 
llie  last  named,  it  is  universally  asserted,  built  the  castle 
of  Winchester,  which  continued  one  of  the  chief  bulwarks 
of  the  island  till  it  was  battered  down  by  the  usurper  Crom* 
Well.  In  this  castle  Arthur  is  said  to  have  held  his  martial 
sports,  and  feasted  his  knights,  as  at  bis  principal  palace. 
In  prodf  of  this,  a  huge  round  table  is  still  preserved  in  the 
ancient  chapel  of  the  castle,  now  the  county  hall,  as  the 
identical  table  round  which  his  knights  were  placed  at  their 
feast  to  avoid  contentions  for  precedency :  certain  it  is,  that 
it  was  shewn  for  such  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  in  1512, 
at  which  time  it  was,  for  the  last  time,  new  painted ;  that  it 
was  described  as  such  by  Hardinge  the  poet,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.  and  that  it  was  generally  reputed  as  such  in 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  words  of  John, 
Boishop  of  Ross,  on  this  subject,  are  as  follow :  *^  Si  accolfe 
&lsaquadam  nominimi  superstitione  confiictati  non  errant 
ratundam  meusam  in  castro  Wintoniensi  ad  setemam  magni 
Arturis  memoriam  solemniter  conservatam  aspe>;i  an.  ]  139.^' 

Notwithstanding  the  sevenfold  division  of  the  kingdom 
by  the  Saxons,  we  still  fitid  some  one  of  the  rival  pnnces 
during  the  Heptarchy  paramount  to  the  rest.    Hence  the 
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.ehief  seat  of  governmenty  though  more  frequently  found  at 
Winchester  than  at  any  other  particular  place,  may  be  said 
to  have  changed  to  each  of  these  petty  kingdoms,  as  each 
of  them  in  turn  prevailed,  except  that  of  the  East  Angles, 
88  if  it  had  been  destined  that  London,  its  principal  city^ 
should  never  riseto  the  rank  of  metropolis  of  the  kingdom 
till  she  should  become  so  once  tor  all,  and  we  hope  for 
ever. 

Huie  ego  nee  metas  rerum^  nee  tempora  pono : 
Imperium  sine  fine  dedi. 

iBNEID. 

At  length,  however,  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons 
swallowing  up  the  rest,  Egbert,  assembling  a  witcenagemot, 
or  meeting  of  the  chief  persons  of  the  kingdom,  at  Win- 
chester, his  principal  city,  caused  himself  to  be  there 
crowned  monarch  or  the  whole  nation,  and  destroyed  every 
distinction  of  name,  as  well  as  government,  that  had  hi- 
therto subsisted.  At  this  period,  perhaps  for  the  first  time, 
we  are  to  look  out  for  a  city,  which,  uniting  in  itself  all  the 
several  advantages  of  extent  of  building  and  of  commerce, 
of  bein&[  the  repository  of  public  records  and  revenues^ 
and  of  being  the  chief  royal  residence  and  seat  of  govern- 
ment, can,  with  the  strictest  propriety,  and  without  the 
danger  of  competition,  be  called  the  capital  of  England. 
Such  Winchester  then  was,  and  such  it  continued  to  be  till 
an  undefined  period  in  the  reign  of  the  Plantagenets,  and 
for  a  space  of  time,  perhaps,  equal  to  the  duration  of  proud 
London's  precedency. 

The  present  condition  of  this  city,  we  are  to  observe, 
exhibits  but  the  skeleton  of  what  it  was  during  the  period 
I  am  speaking  of;  for,  besides  the  incredible  number  of 
houses  and  churches  crowded  within  its  walls,  its  suburbs 
then  reached  a  mile  in  every  direction  beyond  their  pre- 
cincts. That  it  was  the  first  city  in  the  island  for  commerce, 
I  think  may  be  fairly  deduced  from  the  first  guild,  or  con- 
fraternity of  merchants,  being  established  here,  so  early  as 
the  reign  of  Ethelwolph,  the  father  of  Alfred,  and  from 
the  charter  of  immunity  from  toll  throughout  the  kingdom, 
granted  to  this  guild  by  Henry  I,  a  participation  of  which 
privilege  was  not  conferred  on  the  citizens  of  London  till 
the  reign  of  Richard  I.  In  like  manner,  we  find  in  its 
archives  the  city  of  Winchester  described  as  incorporated 
by  the  name  of  mayor  and  bailiffs,  anno  1 1 87,  that  is  to  say, 
above  twenty  years  before  London  obtained  a  charter  for 
the  same  purpose,  during  which  time  its  chief  magistrate 

»d  * 
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enjoyed  no  higher  title  than  that  of  portgrave,  or  bi^iliff  of 
the  port. 

Even  from  the  days  of  Cerdic  the  first  king  of  th^  West 
Saxons,  down  to  the  present  day,  Winchester  has  nev^r 
been  without  the  honour  of  possessing  a  royal  palace,  nor, 
till  the  Revolution,  was  ever  without  the  happiness  of  l)eing 
the  place  of  the  monarch's  occasional  residence.    The  first 
Saxon  palace  we  read  of  was  that  of  Wolvesey,  so  called 
some  say,  in  after-times,  from  the  tribute  of  wolves*  heads 
paid  by  the  Welch  there;  but  this  was  given  by  Kcnwalch, 
the  son  of  Kinegilsus,  who  built  it,  to  Agilbert  and  bis  suc- 
cessors, for  the  episcopal  residence.    In  after-times,  besides 
the  stately  castle  at  the  top  of  the  city,  the  ditches  of  which 
were  sunk  to  the  level  with  the  river  which  then  flowed  roynd 
it,  the  king  had  a  magnificent  palace  between  the  northern 
and  western  gates  of  the  cit}-,  in  a  place  where  afterwards 
JEdward  III.  established  the  woolstapiing  manufactory.    It  is 
true  that,  after  the  Confessor,  who  himself  was  crowned  at 
Winchester,  our  monarchs  affected  to  be  crowned  at  West- 
minster ;  but  this  was  not  on  account  of  any  pre-eminence 
in  the  place  itself,  or  of  its  vicinity  to  London,  but  merely 
out  of  a  regard  to  that  just  benevolent  prince,  its  founder, 
whose  remains  and  whose  regalia  were  both  preserved  there, 
the  latter  of  which  the  prejudice  of  the  times  seems  to  have 
almost  consecrated  into  the  sole  implements  of  a  legitimate 
coronation.     No  doubt,  it  was  with  a  view  of  strengthening 
the  defectiveness  of  his  title  with  this  then  so  important  a 
ceremony,  that  the  jealous  Norman  caused  himself  to  be 
crowned  anew  at  each  of  the  three  principal  festivals  of 
the  year,  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  Christmas ;  the  first  of 
which,  being  the  greatest,  he  constantly  passed  at  Win- 
chester,  the    second    at   Westminster,    and   the   third  at 
Gloucester.     In  this  practice  he  was  imitated  by  his  suc- 
cessor Rufus. 

Finally,  that  Winchester,  long  before  and  long  after  the 
Conquest,  was  the  seat  of  government,  appears,  1st,  from 
the  public  archives  being  kept  there,  as  Giraldus,  Camden, 
&c.  assert;  this  circumstance  is  so  notorious  in  regard  of 
Doomsday  Book,  that  from  thence  it  obtained  the  name  of 
Rotulus  Wintoniaj.  2dly,  From  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
of  which  this  book  was  the  principal  document,  being  esta- 
blished there  by  the  Conqueror,  3dly,  From  the  royal  trea- 
sures being  collected  thither  by  the  first  Norman  princes, 
which,  Diceto  tells  us,  Henry  1.  hastened  to  seize  immedi- 
ately after  his  coronation.  And,  lastly,  from  its  possessing 
the  royal  mint,  as  appears  by  the  charter  of  Jonn  to  ihi:> 
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^Eect  I  mif^bt  here  mention,  that  the  great  seal  of  England 
took  it  oriein  from  this  city,  and  that  an  office  was  at  BraC 
established  there  by  Edward  the  Confessor  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  use  of  it. 

With  tbe  reign  of  the  monarch  who  derived  liis  surname 
from  Winchester,  the  precedency  of  this  city  may,  in  a 

Sreat  measure,  perhaps,  be  said  to  have  ended.  It  bad,  in-* 
eed,  sgffered  a  dilapidation  in  the  civil  war  between  the 
impress  Maud  and  Stephen,  when  two  hostile  armies  were 
actually  intrenched,  one  in  the  eas^  and  the  other  in  th^ 
west  quarter  of  it,  4vhich  it  could  never  afterwards  recover  ; 
but  it  was  chiefly  the  increasing  commerce  and  consequence 
of  ^ndon,  by  means  of  its  foreign  trade,  the  spirit  of  which 
was  introdiiced  at  the  Conquest,  which  consequence  was 
still  farther  augmented  by  the  charters  of  the  Eclwards,  that 
ersdually  reduced  Winchester  to  a  condition  which  allows 
ber  little  to  boast  of  but  ber  past  honours : 

Fuimus  Troes :  fuit  Ilium,  et  ingens 

Gloria  Teucrorym. 

,  ,      ^KEtD. 

Ijow  futf  howerer,  the  unrestrained  rage  of  increasing  tbe 
present  capital,  by  draining  the  provinces  of  their  wealdi 
and  inhabitants,  of  whom  indeed  London  may  be  called 
tbe  general  gr^re ;  how  far,  I  say,  this  tends  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  comipon  empire,  it  is  not  necessary  at  present 
to  inquire. 

I  must  not  omit,  that  the  struggle  for  precedency  between 
these  two  rival  cities,  Winchester  and  London,  was  chiefly 
manifested,  for  about  two  centuries  after  the  Conquest,  on 
tbe  occasion  of  the  king's  coruuHtion,  or  of  his  solemnly 
wearing  his  crown;  ihequestionbeing,  which  of  these  cities, 
in  the  persons  of  their  magistrates,  should  officiate  then  as 
butlers,  and  which  as  clerks  of  the  kitclien.  The  former 
post  was  the  more  honourable,  and  probably  the  more  lucra- 
tive, as  it  conferred  the  honour  of  presenting  wine  to  the 
king  from  a  golden  cup,  and  the  perquisite  ot  retaining  it, 
together  with  an  ewer  of  the  same  metal.  This  point  was 
so  fiercely  contested  in  tbe  year  1269,  that  it  occasioned 
Henry  111.  to  lay  aside  bis  intention  of  wearing  the  crown, 
that  he  might  avoid  the  necessity  of  determining  this  invi- 
dious question.  But  whether  it  was  that  the  ^Villtonians,  on 
this  occasion,  were  determined  to  prove  themselves  beilcr 
aMi;«(i  or  better  corporatio)i-mat,  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge 
for  himself  from  the  following  passage  1  have  c^ctractcd  out 
flf  the  Annales  Wigomienses. 


410  Dmfsof  Public  CemmemoraHm^  wAen  and  why  tnsiUuiii. 

"  Anno  1269 S.  Edvtirdiis  a  Teteri  feretro  in 

novum  translatas  est  presente  Domino  Henrico  reee,  qui  se- 
cundum edictum  suum  coronam  portare  disposuit,  sed  noli 
portavit.  Unde  vindicantibus  sibi  jus  et  consuetudinem  At 
pincernaria  Wintonias  et  Londonis  civibus,  poluit  dom.  rex 
Qt  quis  eorum  serviret  propter  discordiam  et  periculum  quod 

E>sset  imminere,  sed  jussit  utramque  partem  discumbere. 
nde  Londonienses  indignantes  recesserunt ;  Wintoniense^ 
remanserunt  comedentes  et  bibentes  in  curia,  et  cum  licem 
lia  dom.  regis  recedenies  remeanint  ad  propria.^* 

Yours,  tLt. 
1 7«8,  JVbr,  •  •  J.  MlLKfit« 


CXi.  Days  of  Public  CommemoratioD^  when  and  why  instituted. 

Mr.  Urban,  • 

The  most  numerous  classes  of  people  in  crery  nation  rub 
destined  to  lead  a  life  of  activity.  Their  daily  wants,  whether' 
natural  or  artificial^  demand  frequent  gratification ;  and  an 
adequate  supply  of  necessary  sustenance  can  be  procured 
for  the  generality  by  labour  only.  Amidst  the  constant  auc«- 
cession  of  new  engagements  which  occupy  the  man  of  la* 
borious  business,  there  can  be  found  little  leisure  for  recoN 
lecting  past  events  not  immediately  connected  with  his  do* 
mestic  concerns ;  there  can  be  expected  neither  inclinatton 
nor  ability  for  speculating  on  the  effects  derived  from  causes 
long  ago  antecedent.  Should  there  happen  then  occurrences 
of  a  public  nature,  the  remembrance  of  which  it  may  be 
important  to  preserve,  the  attention  of  the  people  must  at 
stated  periods  be  recalled  to  those  circumstances,  by  some 
external,  visible,  perceptible  tokens ;  that  so,  by  repeated 
appeal  made  to  the  most  powerful  of  the  senses,  an  impres* 
sion  may  be  wrought  on  their  minds,  and  a  combination  of 
certain  ideas,  corresponding  with  those  tokens,  may  habi* 
tually  be  formed,  ana  strongly  operate  to  the  purpose  of  the 
institutor. 

Upon  some  principles  of  reasoning  similar  to  these,  and 

founded  on  experience,  the  chiefs  ot  all  clans,  and  legisla«* 

tors  of  all  countries,  have  wisely  instituted  days  of  comme-* 

moration;  that  so,  by  connecting  the  expectation  either  of 

rest  from   ccya»mon  pursuUs^  oc  of  festive  hilarity,  or  cf 
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solemn  ceremony,  with  certain  seasons,  they  might  render 
either  the  celebration  of  the  festival,  or  the  observance  of 
the  solemnity,  habitual;  and  might  thus  perpetuate,  through 
succeeding  generations,  the  names  of  public  benefactors, 
and  tradition  of  public  events. 

To  the  kings  of  the  ancient  Scythians,  who  are  now  the 
Tartars,  were  entrusted  a  plough,*  a  yoke,  axe,  and  bowi, 
all  made  of  gcrfd,  which  were  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven, 
and  were  to  be  preserved  with  the  most  religious  care.  An 
annual  sacrifice  was  offered  to  these  implements,  as  they 
were  deemed  celestial ;  and  at  this  ceremony  the  kings  were 
obliged  to  assist.  The  origin  of  this  anniversary  arose,  no 
doubt,  from  the  policy  of  Lipoxais,  Arpaxais,  and  Colaxais, 
who  intended  thereby  to  commemorate  the  first  introduction 
of  husbandry,  and  to  render  agriculture  an  employment 
honourable  and  almost  sacred.  (See  Herodot  lib.  4,  5.) 
With  the  same  view  did  the  king  of  the  Persians  partake 
of  a  feast  with  the  husbandmen  one  day  in  the  year ;  and 
the  custom  is  still  continued,  that  the  Emperor  of  China, 
on  a  particular  festival,  should  hold  a  plough,  and  till  some 
few  nirrows. 

To  the  followers  of  Mahomet  it  is  thus  ordained :  **  Tb^ 
month  of  Ramadan  shall  ye  fast,  in  which  the  Koran  was 
sent  down  from  heaven."  (Salens  K.  vol.  I.  p.  33.)  To  which 
fast  succeeds  the  first  of  their  beirdnis^  or  principal  feasts ; 
and  this  '<  is  observed  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  kept 
for  three  days  together  at  Constantinople,  and  in  other  parts 
of  Turkey;  and  in  Persia  for  five  or  six  days,  by  the  com- 
mon people  at  least,  with  great  demonstrations  of  public  joy, 
|o  make  amends,  as  it  were,  for  the  mortification  of  the 
preceding  month."     (Sale's  Pref.  Disc.) 

The  inhabitants  of  Aleppo  are  said  to  retain  even  yet  some 
traces  of  the  solemnities  observed  in  honour  of  Adonis. 
Many  have  conjectured  that  the  name  of  Adonis,  and  the 
rites  practised  first  in  lamenting  the  loss,  and  then  in  re- 

{'oicingfor  the  recovery  of  him,  are  merely  symbolical  em- 
blems, either  of  the  sun's  course,  or  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  first  buried,  and  then  shoot  forth 
ligain.  But  it  is  more  probable,  that  this  object  of  worship 
among  the  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  and  Phcenicians,  whether  he 
be  called  Adonis,  Osiris,  or  Bacchus,  was  some  real  personage, 
whose  introduction  of  luxurious  improvements  among  un- 
civilized people  procured  him  a  superstitious  regard  when 
living,  and  an  annual  commemoration  after  his  decease, 
Ihpugh  the  real  cause  of  his  death  be  veiled  in  fable : 


i 
4(9  fkysqf  Public  Commemoraiwn,  when  and  a%  UisiUutei,, 


Thammuz  came  next  behind, 


Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allured 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  iate 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer's  day. 
While  smooth  Adonis  from  his^  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  supposM  with  blood 
Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded :  &c. 

Paradise  Lost,  b.  F.  446. 

Newton  has  very  properly  illustrated  this  passage  by  the 
account  which  Maundrel  gives  of  the  bloody  colour  that  ap* 
pears  annually  in  the  river  anciently  named  Adonis,  but  now 
called  Ibraham  Basa*  It  escaped  his  memory  to  observe, 
that  the  £TPAkoy£iai  of  Theocritus  contains  a  representa* 
tion  of  the  pomp  and  show  with  which  the  hliina  were  cele* 
brated.  The  reader  may  consult  the  note  on  v.  1 12  of  the 
Syracusae,  in  Warton's  edition,  a  work  of  much  critical  and 
philological  merit. 

Of  all  institutions  ancient  or  modem,  that  which  is  ob- 
served by  the  native  Americans,  among  some  tribes  on  every 
tenth  year,  and  among  others  on  every  eighth,  is  the  most 
6xtraordinar^^  It  is  called  the  Feast  of  the  Dead^  or  the 
Feast  of  Souls.  On  this  occasion  there  is  first  a  disiotermenl 
of  all  who  have  died  since  the  last  solemnity  :  the  dust  of 
some  is  collected,  the  corrupt  bodies  of  others  are  cleansed; 
the  corpses  are  carried  by  their  respective  iriends  to  thefr 
huts,  wnere,  in  honour  of  the  deceased,  a  feast  is  prepared, 
at  which  their  exploits  are  celebrated,  an^  all  their  kind 
and  good  offices  are  affectionately  remembered.  A  general 
interment  of  the  remains  then  ensues,  and  one  grave  is  the 
receptacle  in  which  all  are  deposited.  A  more  awful  and 
striking  scene  cannot  be  conceived.  The  Athenians  bad 
their  funeral  orations  repeated  annually  in  honour  of  those 
who  were  sl^in  in  battle  :  the  Plata^ans  kept  a  solemn  anni* 
yersary,  and  their  Archon  poured  out  a  goblet  of  wine  to 
those  who  had  sacrificed  their  lives  for  the  liberty  of  Greece : 
(see  Piut,Aristi(|.)  and  eaeyqepia,  or '^  Games  for  Liberty,'* 
were  celebrated  by  delegates  from  each  city  of  Greece  at 
Plataex  every  fifth  year,  in  commemoration  of  the  heroes 
who  had  defeated  Mardonius.  These  Grecian  ceremonies 
perpetuated  sentiments  of  respect  for  the  deceased,  and  ex«* 
cited  in  the  people  a  generous  desire  of  emulating  the  glo-r 
rious  atchievements  which  had  occasioned  such  solemnities; 
yet  to  the  spectators  they  could  not  be  so  interesting  a< 
to  the  Americans  i^  the  feast  of  Souls,  wher^ia  S^  huoc!) 
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he&rsed  in  death,"  (Haml.  Shakesp.^  are  presented  to  view ; 
a  tight  that  must  raise  the  most  vehement  and  frantic  emo- 
tions in  the  undisciplined  breast  of  artless  savages. 

Athenseus  after  BehMus,  and  the  upright  Alexander  ab 
Alejandro  after  them,  inform  us  that  the  Babylonians,  every 
year,  for  five  successive  days,  celebrated  a  feast,  on  which 
the  slaves  assumed  authority  over  their  masters,  and  one  of 
them,  who  on  this  occasion  was  distinguished  by  a  regal 
habit,  w^  chosen  to  preside  f^er  the  other  domestics, 
and  was  called  ZvfstK,  Zogana. — M.  Goguet,  indeed,  (B. 
VI.  c.  ii.  n.)  says,  "  I  would  not,  however,  affirm,  that  the 
custom  here  spoken  of  had  place  in  the  ages  now  in  question. 
It  mieht  have  been  only  an  imitation  of  the  Saturnalia,  and 
introduced  among  the  Babylonians  after  the  conquests  of 
Alexander."  But  as  the  kponia  were  of  very  early  institU' 
tion,  and  celebrated  at  a  period  when  probably  the  greater 
part  of  the  customs  existing  in  Greece  were  imported  from 
the  more  oriental  countries,  by  the  first  planters  of  its  colo- 
nies, it  may  with  reason  be  concluded,  that  the  Greeks 
were  the  imitators  in  this  particular,  and  not  the  Babyloni- 
ans. Macrobius  cites  the  authority  of  L.  Accius  to  prove 
the  establishment  of  the  Kpstis,  or  Saturnalia,  among  the 
Greeks,  evea  before  the  foundation  of  Rome: 

Maxima  pars  GraiQm  Saturno  et  maxime  Athentc 
Conficiunt  sacra,  quce  Cronia  esse  iterantur  ab  illis : 
Eumque  diem  celebrant :  per  agros  urbesque  fere  omne> 
Exercent  epulas  lasti :  famulosqne  procurant 
Quisque  suos :  nostrique  itidem  :  ei  mos  traditus  illinc 
Iste,  ut  cum  dominis  famuli  epulentur  ibidem. 

Macr.  Sat.  i.  7.  edit.  Zeunii. 

These  k^ms  continued  so  late  as  to  the  times  of  Lucian  and 
A.  Gellius.  The  latter  of  these  autbcws  tells  us  the  pleasant 
snd  liberal  manner  in  which  the  Roman  students,  who  were 
M  Athens,  spent  tlie  Saturnalia:  they  discussed  questions 
of  poetry,  criticiiim  and  philosophy;  and  to  him,  who  best 
solved  a  dilhculty  proposed,  was  given  a  crown  of  laurel. 
A.  Gell.  N.  A.  1.  18.  c.  2.  Lucian  has  taken  occasion  from 
the  KfUis  to  write  a.  Dialogue,  a  Code  of  Saturnalian  Laws, 
«nd  three  Epistles,  ki  the  dialogue,  Saturn  speaks  thus  on 
the  effects  of  gaming  with  dice  :  "  From  hence,  many  who 
have  a  lui:ky  cast  have  gotten  food  to  satiety.  But  others, 
on  the  contrary,  when  their  vessel  has  been  wrecked  on  a 
rock  so  small  as  a  die,  have  swum  out  quite  naked."  In  his 
Croiiu-Soion,  or  Code  of  Saturnalian  Laws,  it  is  ordained. 
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'^  Let  there  be  perfect  equality  among  slaves  and  free^ 
among  poor  and  nch.  Let  uo  one  be  permitted  to  be  angfy^ 
or  to  express  dissatisfaction,  or  to  menace.  The  day  before 
the  feasty  let  some  purifying  sacrifice  be  carried  round  (by 
the  rich),  and  let  them  bani^  from  their  bouses,  meanness, 
avarice,  covetousness,  and  whatever  similar  vices  cohabit 
with  the  generality  of  them.**  In  the  second  Satumaliaa 
Epistle,  to  the  poor,  who  had  complained  of  that  inequality 
with  which  wealth  and  iu  appendages,  are  distributed,  in 
consolation  it  is  replied,  ^^  upon  the  whole,  be  assured  you 
poor  are  deceived,  and  judge  not  rightly  respecting  the  nch» 
if  you  think  they  are  completely  happy,  and  that  they  only 
lead  a  pleasant  life^f  you  knew  the  fears  and  anxieties  they 
experience,  you  would  determine  to  avoid  wealth.'*  The 
third  epistle  exhorts  the  rich  to  a  more  humane  treatment 
of  the  poor,  and  for  this  sensible  and  cogent  reason,  ^*  You 
cannot  inhabit  cities,  or  govern  states,  unless  the  poor  make 

Crt  of  your  body  politic,  and  if  they  contribute  not  to  your 
ppiness  in  ten  thousand  instances."  It  were  to  be  wished 
that  this  satirist  had  always  mixed  with  his  raillery  instruction 
equally  salutary  with  this  suggested  by  the  k^ha. 

There  was  among  the  Greeks  another  festival  of  a  similar 
nature,  as  to  the  relaxation  which  was  allowed  slaves.  The 
festival  of  ArdirD^ia  was  held  at  Athens  for  three  days,  in  the 
mouth  Anthesterion  ;  which,  according  to  Gaza*s  computa- 
tion, answers  to  the  latter  end  of  our  November,  and  begin- 
ning of  December.  This  was  a  season  of  licentiousness  and 
ebriety  to  the  slaves,  over  whom  there  was  no  controul,  till, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  three  days,  proclamation  was  made. 

Slaves  get  ye  out,  the  Anthesteria  are  at  an  end. 

See  Potter  and  Erasm. 

• 

In  imitation  of  the  K^yia  were  instituted  tbe  Saturnalia  at 
Home  by  Numa  Pompilius,  whom  Plutarch  therefore  afiinas 
*£AXii»MftiTf^oy  ytyoviioM  NofAoOtnin  '^  to  have  been  a  more  humane 
kgislator"  than  Lycurgus.  The  Roman  law-giver  was  in- 
duced to  adopt  this  festival,  either  from  the  equitable  per- 
suasion that  those,  who  had  laboured  to  procure  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  should  annually  enjoy  a  share  of  them ;  or  else  as- 
a  memorial  of  that  equality  which  prevailed  in  Saturn's  reign, 
tvhen  there  was  no  such  distinction  as  that  of  master  and 
servant,  but  all  were  deemed  equal  and  related.  (See  Plut. 
Num.  et  Lycurg.)  The  **  Libertas  Decembris"  is  well 
kaowQ  to  every  reader  of  Horace.    The  delicate  satirist. 


with  faU  usual  dexterity  and  address,  tidcei  occasion  (torn  the 
freedom  of  speech  allowed  his  servant,  to  inculcate  this  ^- 
neral  doctrine,  "  that  all  men  are  slaves,  who  are  under  the 
dominion  of  their  vices;  ajid  that  he  only  is  free,  who  can 
command  his  appetites,  and  subdue  his  fears."  The  best 
comment  on  the  satire  to  which  allusion  is  here  made  (Sat.  7. 
L2.)  occurs  in  Macrobius  :  •.  "  How  comes  it  you  behave 
with  so  great  and  so  cruel  disdain  towards  your  slaves,  as  if 
they  did  not  consist,  and  were  not  supported  by  the  sama 
elements  as  yourself,  aod  as  if  they  did  not  derive  life  from 
the  same  onginal  cause?  Will  you  recollect, that  those  vijoax 
jtQO  call  your  property  are  bom  of  the  same  principles  aa 
vourself,  enjoy  alike  the  same  sky,  live  and  die  alike?  0. 
^hey  are  slaves,  a.  Nay;  and  men  too.  ff.  They  are 
■laves,  a.  Nay;  rather  fellow  slaves  with  yottrself — a  maa 
ifi  aslave,  but  it  is  through  necesuty,  but  it  is  with  a  mind 
free.*  &  He  is  a  slave,  a.  This  circmnstance  shall  be 
imowed  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  injuring  him,  if  you  can 
•hew  me  the  man  that  is  not  a  slave.  One  man  is  a  slave  \a 
his  luiits,  another  to  avarice,  a  third  to  ambition,  all  to  hope, 
and  all  to  fear;  and  surely  no  slavery  is  baser  than  voluntary 
slavery-  We  trample  too  on  the  man,  who  lies  under  the 
yoke  imposed  by  fortune,  as  on  a  being  wretched  and  con- 
temptible :  yet  the  yoke  which  we  bring  on  our  own  necks 
we  cannot  bear  to  hear  censured.  For  my  part,  I  shall  value 
laen,  not  according  to  their  fortunate  or  unfortunate  situa- 
tion, hut  vcnrdin^  to  their  morals.  Every  persou  is  him- 
self the  author  of  his  own  morals ;  but,  as  for  condition  in 
life,  that  is  the  altotooent  of  chance."  Macrobii  Satnro. 
fc.I.  c.  U. 

This  month  of  December  gives  to  us  also  days  of  festivity: 
it  will  he  well  if  we  apply  uie  time,  which  allows  leisure 
from  ordinary  employment,  rather  to  the  cultivation  of  use- 
ful knowledge  ana  moral  improvement,  thafi  to  intemperate 
indulgence  m  vicious  pleasures.  After  all  that  lias  been 
done  to  reclaim  us  from  the  practice  and  guilt  of  sin,  we 
shall  he  surely  inexcusable  if  we  are  not  at  least  equally 
wise,  humane,  aud  moderate,  as  the  best  of  the  heathens. 

1768,  Dec.  O.  S,T. 
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CXII.     Origin  of  the  Gibbet. 

Mr.  Urban,  JV/iittington,  Feb.  28. 

Having  heard  it  assented  in  conversation,  that  our  laws 
knew  nothing  of  the  gibbet^  but  that  it  was  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion  of  the  judges  to  set  the  ignominious  mark  of  hanging 
in  trims  upon  the  more  egregious  criminals,  with  the  inten-^ 
tion  of  making  a  terrific  example  unto  others  ;  I,  who  am  no 
lawman,  had  nothing  to  allege  to  the  contrary.  The  asser* 
tion,  however,  of  which  I  was  not  till  then  aware,  awakened 
in  my  mind  a  desire  of  inquiring,  as  a  matter  of  some  cu- 
riosity, what  our  old  authors,  the  monkbh  historians,  had 
delivered  on  the  subject. 

What  I  mean  by  gibbeting  is,  the  hanging  a  notcgidti^ 
<nriminal  in  irons,  as  a  public  and  lasting  spectacle,  after 
he  has  suffered  death  on  the  gallows,  tor  the  purpose  of 
example,  and  of  deterring  others  from  the  commission  of 
the  like  heinous  offences.  A  design  truly  benevolent  and 
laudable. 

The  word  gibbet  is  at  present  of  very  doubtful  derivation. 
Stewechius*  deduces  it  from  the  antiquated  word  gabaluSy 
and  Skinnerf  and  JuniusJ  concur  with  him.  But  this  ety- 
mology appears  to  me  so  forced  and  unnatural,  that,  though 
I  have  nothing  better  to  offer,  I  cannot  approve  it,  but  shall 
leave  this  matter  in  suspense.  Gibbet  is  a  French  word,  as 
well  as  an  English  one;  and  Mons.  Menage^  declares  him- 
self uncertain  whether  the  French  borrowed  it  firom  the 
English,  or  the  English  from  the  French.  For  my  part,  I 
have  no  doubt  but  we  had  it  from  the  French,  the  people  of 
that  nation  seldom  taking  any  thing  from  the  English  at  so 
early  a  period  as  the  13th  century,  when,^  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  the  gibbet  was  used  here,  and  known  currently 
by  that  name. 

Marti nius,  the  learned  etymologist,  observes,  that  this 
mark  of  the  grossest  infamy  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
and  was  called  by  the  Greeks, ' AiKtrav^uxn^  and  'AvauTKtXoTrurtu 
His  words  are,  **  Aliquando  ar»rat/^S»  dicitur  non  de  vivi 
bominis  supplicio,  sed  de  cadavere^  aut  capite^  hominis,  vef 


♦  Stewechius,  ad  Arnob.  lib.  VI.  p.  205. 

f  bkinncr  indeed  offers  an  alttruatire  IvQUkfiop,  Apex^  and  the  diminutire 
etj  which  is  *'qually  inadniissible* 
\  Junii  Etymolog.  v.  Galiowt. 
^  Aiciia^f,  Uri|^  Fraac  iii  v* 
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decollatiy  vel  alio  supplicio  extincti.  Id  fiebat  ignomiui® 
causa«*\  So  again,  of  'A»auntoXovi{><rda(  lie  says^  *Mci  Intel- 
ligendum  est)  non  de  supplicio,  quo  vita  adiinebatur  per- 
cussoriy  sed  de  poena,  qua^  ei,  qui  jam  gladio  necatus  erat, 
ignominiic  amplioris  causa  irrogabatur,  ut  ad  paucas  boms 
(nempe  ad  partem  diei  post  suppliciuoi)  insuper  suspender 
retur,  et  soli  atque  hooiinuni  ocuiis  exponeretur*."  Of  this 
exposition  here  spoken  of,  as  intended  for  infamy  and  dis-. 
grace,  we  bave  a  very  remarkable  and  apposite  instance  ia 
the  case  of  the  king  of  Ai,  Josh.  viii.  2i^ :  '^  And  the  King 
of  Ai  he  banged  on  a  tree  until  even-tide;  and  as  soon  as  tbe. 
sun  was  down,  Joshua  commanded  that  they  should  take  hi^ 
carcase  down  from  the  tree,"  &c, ;  where  see  Bp.  Patrick^ 
^  also  his  Comment  on  Numb.  xxv.  4,  and  Oeut.  xxi.  22. 
It  was  for  the  same  purpose,  I  presume,  of  reflecting  shame 
and  ignominy  on  delinquents,  that  their  quarters  were  forr 
ii)erly  sent,  in  England,  unto  distant  cities,  and  their  beads' 
put  up  on  high,  at  the  Towier,  Temple  Bar,  and  Loodoa 
Bridge. 

But  these  ancient  modes  of  treating  and  disgracing  great 
criminals,  for  the  terror  of  their  survivors,  not  being  \h% 
subject  of  the  present  investigation,  I  shall  pursue  them  na; 
ferther,  but  turn  to  the  practice  of  more  modern  times,  and 
particularly  of  our  own  nation. 

Annal.  Dunstap.  A.  D.  1223.  p.  130.  The  King  orders 
gibbetum  grandeni  pntparari :  where  the  gibbet  only  means 
a  gallows. 

Matthew  Paris,  A.D.  1239.  p.  490.  A  person,  ignominiasc 
super  machinam  ilium  patuttem^  qute  gibet  appellatw\  extra 
Jjon^inam  traditur  suspendio.  This  also  appears  to  be  no 
more  than  a  plain  gallows. 

Matthew  Paris,  A.  D.  1242,  p.  584.  William  de  Marisco, 
a  knight,  was  judicially  condemned,  and  ignominiously 
put  to  death.  He  was  Drought  from  the  Tower  '^  to  that 
penal  machine  vulgarly  called  a  gibbet  ;'^  and  after  he  had 
oreathed  his  last,  was  hung  on  one  of  the  hooks  [uncorum], 
and  beini^  taken  down  after  he  was  grown  siiiT,  was  bowelled : 
bis  bowels  were  burnt,  and  his  body  being  divided  into  four 

?arts,  the  quarters  were  sent  in  terrorertiy  to  four  cities^ 
'his  evidently  answers  to  our  hanging,  drawings  and  quarter- 
ingy  and  has  the  intention  of  exhibiting  a  terrible  spectacle 
to  the  people,  just  as  our  hanging  a  dead  body  in  irons 
is  meant  to  do.      But  it  varies   much,  you  observe,  from 


♦  Martiuu  Etymolog.  v.  Suspendo. 
VOL.  L  E  e 
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gibbeting  i  the  gihhet  in  this  case,  rs  in  the  two  Formef^ 
serring  only  as  a  common  gallows,  to  deprive  the  partj 
of  life. 

.  Matthew  Paris,  A.  D.  1236,  p.  432,  speaking  of  the  exe- 
cution of  two  men,  says,  "  parutum  e\  horribile  [readpa- 
ralum  est  Aoiribi/e]  patibitlum  Londonits  qiK d  vulgus  gibc' 
tutA  appeilat,"  One  of  them,  after  he  was  ikad,  was  hung 
upon  a  gibbft,  and  the  other  was  gibbeted  alive,  to  perish, 
as  we  may  suppose,  both  by  pain  and  hunger.  These  casei 
seem  to  come  up  fully  to  the  point  in  hand,  as  the  body  of 
the  first  was  put  upon  tlie  gibbet  when  dead,  in  order  to 
be  a  permanent  spectacle  ot  terror ;  and  the  other  was  not 
to  die,  as  probably-  being  the  most  guilty,  by  the'  mere  and 
timple  act  of  suspension ;  but  by  a  more  lingering,  cruel, 
ana  terrible  kind  of  death.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  histo- 
rian uses  the  word  horrible  on  the  occasion,  which  he  for- 
bore to  do  in  his  two  former  instances,  as  if  he  intended  to 
express  something  here  of  a  nature  uncommonly  shocking 
and  terrifying. 

The  word  gibbet.  Sir,  I  have  observed  above,  is  French  as 
well  as  English ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  proper  to  in({uire 
^w  matters  were  carried,  in  respect  to  the  giboet  in  France. 
Kowin  Matthew  Paris,  A.D.  1248,  p.  747,  the  King  of  France 
ordered  all  clippers  of  the  coin,  pattbulis  laqtieatos,  vrnto 
pr^sentari,  that  is,  to  be  hanged,  and  then  exposed  to  the 
wind ;  which,  though  irons  he  not  mentioned,  appears  to 
Jbe  the  very  thing  we  English  do  now,  and  to  hare  the  same 
intention. 

Du  Fresne  cites  these  words  from  tfaeChronicon  Flandria-, 
A  86 :  "  Et  le  feit  le  Roy  Pbiliipe  decoler  a  Paris  si)%un 
eschaffaut,  et  feit  le  corps  pendre  aii  gibei  de  Montfaucon." 
There  were  six  kings  oi  France  of  the  name  of  Philip,  and 
the  last  of  them  reigned  from  A.D.  1328  tu  A.  D.  \3hO;  but 
the  passage  may  relate  to  one  of  the  former,  and  probably 
does. 

It  appears,  upon  the  whole,  that  gibbeting  was  used  in 
this  country  as  early  as  A.D.  1836,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  III.  and  that  in  all  probability  we  derived  the  custoui 
from  our  neighbours,  tlitt  French. 

17S9,  Mank  ?A«.  PEGiJE. 
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CXIII.    Bull  and  Gale,  Bull  and  Mouth,  Bear  and  Ragged  Stag: 

Mr.  Urban,    , 

On  the  26th  of  August,  1783,  on  a  tour  into  Kent,  I  visited 
the  anciertc  family  mansion  of  Hardres,  near  Canterbury, 
and  among  a  variety  of  relics  which  were  shewn  to  me  as 
an  attestation  of  its  departed  splendor,  I  was  particularly 
delighted  with  the  sight  of  a  warlike  trophy,  which  the  first 
founder  of  that  family.  Sir  William  Hardres,  received  from 
Henry  VHI.  as  an  honorary  gratuity  fur  his  valour  at  the 
siege  of  Boulogne.  It  was  one  of  the  gates  of  that  town, 
composed  of  wood,  with  trtnsverse  braces,  well  studded 
with  iron  nails,  and  a  small  wicket  door  connected  to  it 
Wlien  I  saw  it,  it  stood  in  the  coach-bouse,  by  the  side 
of  the  tattered  remains  of  the  body  of  a  very  old  family 
coach. 

'  This  SirWilliam  Hardres,  it  should  seem  from  the  archives 
of  that  family,  had  received  from  King  Henry  the  domains 
on  which  the  mansion  was  erected,  in  testimony  of  his  ser- 
vices, fierhaps  at  t:ie  above  siege,  which  had  continued  in 
succession  to  the  heirs  of  that  family  until  the  time  when  I 
visited  it ;  which  happenedM  be-^t  the  critical  time,  when 
all  th^old  and  original  furniture,  consisting  of  pictures, 
f-hairs,  bedsteads,  books,  &c.  were  panelled  out  for  an 
auction — the  Gate  of  Boulogne  was  also  to  be  included  in  the 
sale ;  but  by  whom  it  was  purchased,  or  where  it  is  depo- 
sited, I  am  now  left  to  find  out. 

;  As  one  qf  your  correspondents  appears  to  he  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  the  sign  of  the  Bull  and  Gate,  it  is 
probable  that  he  will  now  perceive  thit  the  modem  sign  is 
»  vulgar  etymon  of  the  Bmdogiie  Gate,  ahuve  described; 
which,  having  served  to  commemorate  an  action  which  King 
Henry  VIIl.  seemed  by  history  to  have  taken  some  pains  to 
accomplish,  and  theretore  rendered  popular,  was  made  the 
subject  of  a  sign.  Thus  the  Ball  and  Mouth  is  a  vulgar 
corruption  of  tlie  Boulogne  Mouth,  or  the  entrance  into  the 
harbour  of  Boulogne,  In  like  manner,  tlie  celebrated  cor- 
ruption of  a  sign  at  Chelsea,  near  the  water  side,  which 
should  represent  a  groupe  of  Bacchanals  dancing,  and  now 
ridiculously  metamorphosed  into  the  Bag  of  Nails.    ■ 

If  these  kind  of  curious  inquiries  engage  the  attention  of 
your  correspondents,  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  perhaps 
to  suggest  a  hint  for  the  urigin  of  the  sign  of  tlie  Bear  and 
Saggeii  Staff. 

Ee  1 


irol 


430  A  Pat^ge  in  Domadatf  iUuttraUd. 

In  penising  the  Memoirs  of  Philip  de  Cooiines,  I  found 
the  following  passage.  "  I  was,"  he  said,  "  invited  by 
Mon.iieur  de  Vancler,  to  dine  with  him  wlien  I  was  ai  Calais; 
where  I  found  him  well  attended,  with  a  Ragged  Staff  i>f 
;oId  upon  his  bonnet,  which  was  tiie  device  of  the  Earl  of 
Varwick;  the  rest  of  the  giiei>is  bad  the  same  device  of 
Ragged  Staffs;  hut  they  who  could  not  have  them  of  (jold, 
had  them  of  cloth."  It  was  told  me  at  dinner,  "  that  within 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  messenger  was  arrived  from 
England  with  the  news,  that  the  whole  town  bad  got  into 
bis  badge."     See  p.  162.  the  English  edition.' 

It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  the  sign  of  the 
Sagged  Staff  derived  its  origin  from  the  arms  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  who  was  eternized  in  the  dispute  of  the  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster.  The  bear  prefixed  to  it  is  doubtless  of 
the  same  kind  of  origin  ;  but  as  1  have  no  book  of  heraldry 
immediately  at  hand  to  turn  to  for  the  application  uf  a  device 
to  any  of  the  Earl's  followers,  I  shall  leave  this  investigation 
for  the  attention  of  any  other  curious  correspondent  in  these 
kind  of  researches. 

Yours,  &c. 
1789,  March.  J.  J). 


CXIV.     A  Pauage  in  Domesday  illnitnted. 

Mr.  Urban, 

'  AS  the  following  article  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  plan  of 

Jrour  Monthly  Collection,  and  may  be  matter  of  curiosity  at 
east,  if  not  of  use,  to  some  of  your  antiquarian  correspon- 
dents,  you  may  communicate  it  to  them,  ityou  think  proper, 
io  your  next  Magazine. 

«  It  is  notefl  in  Domesday  Book,  under  the  article  of 
Kingston  upon  Thames,  that  "  Humftid  the  chamberlab 
(tenant  to  the  Queen's  fee  at  Cumhe  in  that  parish)  had  one 
of  the  King's  villains  of  that  manor  under  his  direction, 
causa  coadumindi  lanam  Jiegijia" 

In  another  ancient  record*,  we  find  that  King  Henry  I. 
gave  Cumbe  to  the  family  of  Postel,  who  held  it  by  the 
same  tenure,  viz,  "  per  serjentiam  coUigendi  lanam  Regimt." 
And  lastly,  that,  in  3$  Henry  III.  Peter  Baldwin  held  itf ; 

*  r«iu  de  Nctil.  \  T\u.Onw.^U!«i.Ut.ii«^  31. 
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whose  son  Peter  also  died  seised  of  it  in  27  Edward  !.• 
having  both  hotden  it  in  like  manner,  "  per  seiyenliam  col- 
ligcndi  latutm  Begina ;"  to  which  is  added,  in  the  former  of 
these  two^  "  per  alba***." 

Blount,  in  his  Ancient  Tenures,  p.  79,  in  order  to  supply 
this  blank  in  a  place  where  he  confesses  that  the  record  was 
illegible,  and  that  he  only  does  it  by  guess,  puts  in  the 
word  spinas,  and  then  gives  this  account  of  the  tenure,  riz. 
that  thoQiieen's  tenant  here  held  this  little  manor  by  the 
service  of  "  guing  a  wool-gathering  for  the  Queen  among 
the  lfu>ms  aua  briers,"  And  the  author  of  a  treatise  lately 
published,  called,  "  Detmsdav  Book  illustrated,"  p.  175, 
follows  Blount,  without  any  other  explanation  of  him,  than 
by  translating  the  vvords  coadunamli  latmm  lieginte,  "  vtioA- 
ing,  or  mixing,  or  working  up  tlie  Queen's  wool  with  other 
woo),  or,  gathering  wool  for  the  Queen." 

Now,  the  truth  is,  that  "  the  original  revenue  of  our 
Ancient  cjueens,  before  and  soon  after  the  Conquest,  con- 
sisted in  certain  reseriations  or  rents  out  of  the  demesne 
lands  of  the  crown,  which  were  expressly  appropriated  to 
her  Majesty,  distinct  from  the  King.  It  is  frequent,  in 
Domesday  Book,  after  specifying  the  rent  due  to  the  crown, 
to  add  likewise  the  quantity  ut  gold,  or  oMer  renders,  re- 
served to  the  queen.  These  were  frequently  appropriated 
to  particular  purposes;  to  buy  teool  for  her  majesty's  use, 
lo  purchase  oil  for  her  lamps,  or  to  furnish  her  aitire  from 
head  to  fooi+." 

This  manor  of  Cambe  then  was  plainly  one  of  those  **  «- 
servations  or  rents  out  of  the  demesne  lands  of  the  crown," 
spoken  of  by  Blackstone,  as  "  expressly  appropriated  to  the 
queen's  use;"  and,  in  the  present  instance,  for  the  first  of 
ine  purposes  there  mentioned,  viz.  "  for  buying  wool  for 
her  majesty's  use.!'  Humfrid  the  chamberlain,  who  farmed 
this  manor  of  the  queen,  by  the  service  of  co-adunating, 
\.  e.  getting  together  this  wool,  might  possibly  pay  it  in 
kind,  collecting  their  respective  portions  of  the  several  un- 
der-tenants, fn  succeeding  times,  however,  particularly 
when  Postei,  and  afterwards  Baldwin,  farmed  this  manor, 
the  wool-rent  was  compounded  for  by  the  paymeiri  of  20s.  s 
year  in  j//i>er  at  the  Exchequer;  and  a  rent  paid  in  silver 
was  always  called  iT/^,^miu.'  The  blank,  therefore,  in  the 
aboveiAentioned  reconl  of  39  Henry  III.  is  undoubtedly  to 

*  Etch.  ST.  te.  I.  n.  21. 

f  Blackstone'*  Comment.  toI  I.  fi.  <l'<\,  a'nd  tbe  antliarilici  there  cit*), 
■Dung  wbidi  i«  the  -letj  anide  hi  -tfueitniui 
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be  filled  up  with  the  word  firmmnj  whereby  the  whole  will 
be  rendered  perfectly  intelligible^  viz.  that  Peter  Baldwin 
held  the  serjeantry  in  Cumbe  by  collecting  the  queen's  wool, 
not  "  per  albas  spinasj^  off  the  thams  and  oners  of  thp 
manor,  but  *'  per  alhnm  finnamy*  i.  e.  by  compositions  in 
silvery  to  be  paid  by  the  respective  under-tenants,  to  the 
amount  of  20s.  a  year — or,  whether  he  did  or  not,  should 
at  least  pay  that  sum  annually  himself  for  the  same  at  th^ 
Treasury. 

1 7  89,  A/arch.  Paueophilus  Suriu 


CXV.   Meretrices — ^An  ancient  Tenure  investigated  and  explained. 

Mr.  Urban, 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1773,  it  is  said  that; 
**  among  other  stranee  customs  in  England,  there  is  one, 
that,  whenever  the  King  comes  to  Lothesley  manor,  near 
Guildford,  the  Lord  is  to  present  his  Majesty  with  three 


WHORES." 


A  correspondent  in  some  measure  rectifies  the  mistake, 
by  informing  us  that,  'instead  of  Lothesley,  it  was  the  manor 
of  Catteshiil  that  was  meant;'*  and  that  this  manor  *^  was 
holden  by  the  service  of  being  marshal  of  the  meretrices 
when  the  King  came  that  way;  that  it  is  well  known  that 
JMERBTRJX,  in  later  Latin  writers,  is  equivalent  to  lavatrixj 
or  loiric;  and,  therefore,  that  these  twelve  young  women 
(for  such,  as  he  observes,  they  aie  qalled,  and  such  is  their 
number  said  to  have  been  by  Blount,  in  his  account  of 
Ancient  Tenures,  p.  80),  were  to  follow  the  court  iu  the 
Rapacity  of  laundrt%sesy  to  be  furnished  by  the  Lord  of  the 
manor  of  Catteshiil." 

Another  correspondent  carries  the  custom  back  again  to 
Lothesley,  which,  he  tells  us,  "  vv^  holden  in  grand  ser- 
jeantry by  the  master  of  the  King's  i\i£RETRiC£S,  i.e.  (says  he) 
laundresses,*^  Perhaps  a  more  uill  and  accurate  account  o( 
^is  mattef  n?ay  not  be  unacceptable.  . 

^  You  are  to  understaad  tlien,  Mr-  Urban,  that,  from  the 
accession  of  Kiyg  Henry  IL  our  kings  had  a  mansion  house 
wd  p4rk  at  Guildford,  where  they  pfcasionally  resided  and 
kept  their  court;  during  which  time,  certain  of  the  inferior 
offices  of  the  household  were  supplied  by  the  tepants  of  two 
different  estates  holden  of  the  cro^n  in  this  neighbourhood- 
/.    One  of  these  was  what  is  now  called  the  jnauux  o£ 
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'Poyle,  in  Guildford;  which  had  been  given,  in  earlier  timesL 
to  the  family  of  Testard.  During  the  minority  of  William, 
a  heir  of  this  family,  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  the  wardship 
of  him  and  his  estate  was  given  to  one  Kanulph  de  Broc, 
from  whom  it  descended  to  Edeline  his  daughter,  Who  held 
it  per  serjantiain  inaresckalli  in  curia  domini  regis*.  Stepheik 
de  Turnham,  who  married  her,  succeeded  to  the  trust,  and 
held  it  by  the  same  servicet-  To  this  William,  who  died 
in  14  Henry  III.  anno  1230,  succeeded  Robert,  his  son,  who 
is  described  as  holding  it,  in  19  Henry  HI.  \2^5y  per  serjan^ 
Ham  custodiendi  merktrices  in  curiu  domini  regisX^  Thomai 
succeeded  to  the  inheritance;  and,  after  him,  Richard,  hlA 
brother;  in  the  account  of  whose  serjeantry  it  is  set  forth,  as 
a  part  of  his  office  of  viarcsckal,  that  he  was  servare  LOTRICE§ 
curia  dmnini  re^is^.  About  this  time  Richard  sold  this 
estate  to  Thomas  de  la  Puille,  or  Poyle  (from  whom  it  took 
its  present  name,  and)  who  held  it  by  the  same  serviced: 
and  in  his  family  it  continued  till  9  Henry  V.  But  this 
whimsical  tenure  having,  before  this,  been  converted  into 
knight's  service,  we  hear  no  more  of  it  after  1 1  Edward  II. 
or  thereabouts. 

2.  The  othef  estate,  holden  by  this  tenure,  was  the 
manor  of  Cattrshill  in  Crodelming,  distant  about  four  miles 
from  the  court  of  Guildford.  Ranulph  de  Broc,  already 
spoken  of  as  guardian  of  the  heir  of  Testard,  had  a  granjt 
of  this  manor  from  King  Henry  II.  to  hold  by  the  sen  ice  of 
csiiarius  in  camera  dmnini  regis%.  Edeline,  his  daughter, 
and  Stephen  de  Turnham,  her  husband,  held  it  by  the 
«ame  service**.  Robert  de  Gatton,  who  married  a  grand- 
daughter and  co-heir  of  Stephen's,  is  called  mareschallus 
custodiendo  meretrices  rf^  curia  domini  7rgisff ;  and  mares-' 
i'hallus  duodecim  puelijvrum  quic  seqnuntur  curiam  domini 
regislX.  Hamo  de  Gation,  his  son  and  heir,  vuireschallus 
MERETRICUM  cum  dominus  rex  venerit  in  illis  partibus\^;  and 
oslianus  cameras  regis^  ||.     Hamo,  the  younger,  mareschalln;^ 


♦  Test,  de  Kev,  in  Esch. 
f  Test,  de  Nev. 

♦  Blount,  p.  b.  Plac.  Cor.  Surr.  1 9  H.  IIJ. 
J  Blount,  p.  79.  plac.  Cor.  ;J9.  H.  HI. 

y  Ibid. 

ijf  Test  de  NeviJ. 

♦♦  Ibid. 

++  PUc.  Cor.  25  H.  lU. 

XX  Blount,  p.  80. 

f  §  Blount,  8'2.  Plac.  Cor,  7  E.  I. 

Hi)  Esch,  20  ^  1.  n.  25. 
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de  COMMUKIBUS  F(£MiNis  sefuentihis  hospitium  damini  regi^. 
tlobert  de  Northwode^  who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
^nd  heir  of  the  last  Hatno,  and  died  seised  of  this  manor  in 
34  Edward  III.  anno  1360,  is  stiled  ostiarius  in  camera  regisf. 
Joan  and  Agnes,  daughters,  and,  at  length  heirs  of  Robert, 
on  a  partition  made  between  them  in  37  Edward  III.  are 
/laid  to  have  h olden  by  the  service  of  mareschallus  in  /u>S'^ 

?itio  regisX-  After  which  we  hear  no  more  of  it,  except  that 
Nicholas  Bering,  who  married  Agnes,  claimed,  in  her  right, 
the  office  of  usher  (ostiarius)  of  the  King's  chamber  at  the 
coronation  of  Richard  II.  but  the  consideration  thereof  was 
postponed. 

What  we  collect  from  all  this  is,  that  the  office  of  marshal 
of  the  King's  household,  as  often  as  the  court  resides  at 
Guildford^  was  executed  by  the  Lords  of  the  manors  of  Poyle 
and  Catteshill,  who  held  their  lands  by  this  tenure;  and 
that,  though  they  are  respectively  stiled,  in  different  re- 
cords, marshal  of  the  King's  courts  marshal  of  the  King's 
fwuseholdy  and  ostiaritusj  or  usher,  of  the  King's  chamber^  their 
ofEce  was  one  and  the  same ;  it  being  part  of  the  office  of 
marshal,  by  himself  or  deputy,  to  keep  the  door  of  the  King's 
chamber^.    We  learn,  moreover,  that  it  was  part  of  their 
duty  (as  often  as  the  King  came  into  these  parts,  not  other- 
wise therefore)  to  provide  a;a?7?^n-servants  for  the  meaner 
offices  of  the  household ;  and  that  these u>om^/f-servants  were, 
on  different   occasions,    called    by    different   names,  and, 
amongst  the  rest,  by  that  of  meretrices  ;  which  last  hath 
given  occasion,    it  seems,    to  ludicrous  reflections  on  the 
court  of  that  time,  as  if  the  grants  of  the  Prince  had  been 
made  subservient  to  his  pleasures.     Whereas,  in  truth,  the 
word  MRRETRICES  was  here  used  in  an  indifferent  sense  ;  and, 
agreeably  to  the  known  import  of  the  word  mereo  or  mereor, 
from  which  it  is  derived,  as  a  general  description  of  such 
women  as  served  for  hire^  and  who,  in  the  present  instance, 
are  accordingly   called,   in  the    different   records,   puella^ 
communes  fa:minrey  and  lotrices :  the  service  here  spoken  of 
being,  after  all,  no  other  than  this,  viz.  that,  whereas  the 
court,  in  those  days,  was  frequently  removed  to  Guildford, 
certain  persons,  who  held  immediately  of  the  King  in  that 
neighbourhood,  were  obliged,  by  the  terms  of  their  respec- 
tive grants,  to  provide,  as  often  ^s  this  should  happen,  a 


*  Esch.  29  E.  I.  n.  58. 

•t-  Esch.  34  E.  III.  D.  72. 

^  Rot.  Commun. 

f  Spelm.  Gloss.  Madox,  Exclieq.  c.  2.  %  5. 
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certain^  Dumber  offemale  servants  for  the  laundry,  and  other 
ioferior  offices  of  the  household. 

The  manor  of  Shirefield  in  Hampshire,  was  hoklen  temp. 
Edward  II.  and  III.  by  John  de  Warbleton,  by  the  same 
seijeantry ;  and  probably  with  a  view  to  the  occasional  resU 
deuce  of  the  court  at  Odiham,  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Yours,  &c. 

1789,  Jpril  Pal.  SuRt. 


CXVI.    Sea  Coal,  or  Pit  Coal,  when  first  used  in  this  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Urban, 

A  HE  much-applauded  History  and  Antiquities  of  Newcastle 
upon  Tyne,  by  tlie  Rev.  John  Brand,  Secretary  of  the  So* 
ciety  of  Antiquaries,  London,  is  not  come  to  hand  yet;  but 
I  learn  from  your  Review  (and  1  give  the  Reviewer  perfect 
credit  for  his  commendation  of  the  work  in  general),  that» 
in  the  second  volume,  there  is  a  history  "  of  the  coal-trade, 
from  the  first  mention  of  coal  in  Britain,  to  the  present  time," 
p.  533;  and  the  note  there,  collected  I  presume  from  the 
author,  is,  ^^  sea-coal  first  occurs  in  records  of  the  time  of 
Henry  III.*'  But  this  Sir,  as  1  apprehend,  should  not  go 
down  thus  to  posterity,  as  it  intimates  that  sea-coal*,  or  pit<* 
coal,  or  liihanthracesf,  for  they  are  all  the  same,  was  not 
known  in  our  island  till  the  time  here  mentioned,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  is  by  no  means  strictly  true. 

The  island  at  first  was  extremely  woodvt  and  afforded 
fuel  of  that  kind,  no  doubt,  in  great  abunJance;  but,  ne- 
vertheless, there  appears  to  have  been  some  pit-coal  eottea 
here  very  early  \  however,  long  before  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  as  I  shall  now  shew,  after  previously  observing,  that  it 
is  not  my  meaning  to  contend  that  pit-coal  was  in  general 
use  in  the  times  I  shall  speak  of,  but  only  that  it  was  then 
known  and  menlunied  on  certain  occasions.  It  was  needful. 
Sir,  to  make  this  remark,  in  order  to  prevent  any  objection 
that  might  be  made  by  the  reader  upon  this  beadf. 

There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Solinus,  who  flourished 
at  least  before  St.  Jerome,  which  in  all  reason  ought  to  be 


*  *  Junius,  in  bis  F.tymologicum  Anglic,  writes  the  word  coU;  and  indeed 
it  is  pity  the  letter  a  ever  got  into  it,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  tlye  Sex,  Col 
wrCoU.  ,    ^ 

f  Camdien,  vol.  I|I.  p.  231,  edit.  Gou'^h, 


426  &a  Caat^  or  PU  CM^  wkinJiM  toed  in  ftis  Kingdmn. 

interpreted  of  pit-coal.  Speaking  of  warm,  and  ptohaUy 
of  medicinal,  springs  in  Britain,  be  3ays,  ^^quibus  fontibul 
pncaul  est  Minervce  numen,  in  cujus  axle  perpetuo  igne^ 
Dunquam  canescunt^in  fiaviilas,  sed  ubi  ignis  tabuit,-  verti*- 
f ur  in  globes  sax^osf.'*  These  gUbi  saxH  can  be  nothing 
else  but  the  cinders  of  pit-coa|,  fox  favilla  or  residuum  of 
ivood  or  turF  have  nothing  of  the  stony  or  hard  matter  in 
them.  Bishop  Gibson  renders  it  accordingly,  rouml  pUces 
cf  hard  stone,  and  Mr.  Gough,  stone  balls.  It  is  observable, 
that  pit- coal  itself  is  commonly  translated  in  Latin  by  carbo 
$ax€us;  and  we  all  kno^tta&t  Bath  in  Somersetshire,  the 
place  particularly  intended  by  the  authoV,  has  much  fossile 
coai  not  far  distant  from  it. 

Bishop  Watson,  in  his  Chemical  Essays,  If.  p.  364,  ob- 
serves, "  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Newcastle 
coal-pits  were  wrought  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  fqf 
^toal  cinders  have  been  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  foun- 
dation of  a  city  built  by  the  Romans  in  that  country^  ;  but 
whether  they  were  not  wrought  by  the  Britons,  before 
the  Roman  invasion,  is  a  question  which  cannot,  perhaps^ 
be  possibly  decided  either  way."  It  signifies  nothing,  Sir, 
in  the  present  case,  which  nation  sunk  the  pits,  since 
the  consequence  will  be  the  same,  viz.  that  pit-coal  was 
known  in  our  island,  in  some  parts,  and  in  some  degree, 
before  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  And  moreover,  that  the 
Romans  in  particular  were  not  more  strangers  to  British 
pit-coal  than  they  were  to  British  lead,  will  appear  by  con- 
«iulting  Dr.  Stukeley's  Itin.  II.  p.  54  of  second  edition ; 
Mr.  Pennant's  Voyage  to  the  Heorides,  p.  55;  and  Bishop 
Watson,  II.  p.  362,  363, 

In  Venerable  Bedels  time,  who  died  A.  D.  755,  Britain  pro- 
duced gagates,  or  peat§,  which  by  Camden  is  thought  may 
he  canoie  coal^-y  but  this,  I  think,  could  scarcely  be  used 
for  fuel,  though  it  seems  it  was  plentiful.  Be  this  as  it 
will,  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Peterborough^  demised  to 
Wulfred,  A.  D.  85^,  the  land  of  Sempilgabam**  for  his  life, 
on  certain  conditions,  whereof  two  are,  to  pay  annually 


i^— ^ 


♦  The  varions  reading  in  ILStcph.  edit.  1577,  is  catsescunt;  and  Ric.  Coriii; 
iraaBcribinj^  this  passage,  p.  19,  has  labascunL 

>f  Soliuus,  cap.  25< 

5  Wallis,  Hist,  of  Northumberland. 

§  B^da,  Hist.  Eccles.  I.  cap.  I. 

(I  Vol.  111.  p.  103,  edit  Gough.  Some  think  this  to  be  %  corruptioo  of 
eandfc  cbaf,  it  lights  or  kindles  so  easjily. 

«T  ChroB.  Sax.  An.  35^. 

'^f  fU>\h  3waphaip,  p.  1P6,  writes  Sgmfltngkamy  or  S^^mfin^^^ 


i^Urf  Odendaries  at  Bfiskl^  42t 

eo  cart  loads  of  wood,  and  12  cart  loads  of  fossile  coalSf  for 
so  the  learned  interpreter  renders  the  word  grefan.s  This, 
however,  is  something  extraordinary,  as  there  were  no  coal 
mines  at  Sempnngbam  com.  Line,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  place  intended*.  But  perhaps  it  may  mean  peat,  or 
turf,  which  is  graven  or  dug  as  well  as  pit-coal ;  I,  therefore, 
shall  lay  no  great  stress  on  this  authority,  but  shall  leave  it 
with  you.  Sir,  and  the  intelligent  reader. 

Yours,  Slc, 

1789,  Jug.  L.  E. 


CXVII.    Guild  of  Calendaries  a,t  Bristol— The  Rolls  Chapei 

Mr.  Urban, 

Mr.  Barrett,  in  his  newJy-pnblished  "  History  of  Bristol/' 
speaking  of  the  Calendaries^  who  formed  a  guild  in  that  city 
so  earK'  as  Robert  Earl  of  Gloucester,  Robert  Fitz  Harding, 
&c.  (Tanner's  Not.  Mon.  p.  479,  Leiand  Itin.  VH.  71), 
says,  p.  449,  "  it  appears,  from  records,  that  they  were  a 
society  of  religious  and  laity,  like  a  college  de  propaganda 
fidCy  wherein  Jews  and  other  infidels  were  converted,  youth 
instructed,  and  liberally  maintained  in  the  same  manner, 
and  under  the  like  direction,  as  at  the  Rolls  in  Chancery- 
lane,  London ;  and  as  the  custody  of  the  Rolls  was  com- 
mitted to  the  latter,  so  the  former  preserved  the  archives  of 
the  town  of  Bristol,  whence  they  were  called  tlie fraternity 
of  the  KalendarSy  from  keeping  a  kalendar^pT  monthly  regis- 
ter of  all  the  public  acts,  registering  deeds,  rolls,  &c.  as 
that  of  London  took  the  Rolky  both  implying  the  same  office 
of  chrqniclers,  or  public  registers,  of  which  no  great  cities 
were  destitute." 

Du  Cange,  in  his  Glossary,  v.  Fratres  Kalendarii,  says, 
**'  Noipen  a  fcalendis  sortiti  quod  knodum  ordinemque  fest- 
brum  qua)  singulis  mensibus  celebranda  forent,  qvm 
anniversaria  recolenda,  qus  eleemosyirac  distribuendsB,  qua) 
jejui|ia  servanda  I  ma  cuiuslibetmensis  die,  indicarent."  They 
occur  in  the  foundation  charter  of  Ottenburg  in  Marten. 
Collect.  L  1219.  See  also  Paulini  Chron.  Monast.  Ot- 
tenburgensis  iniL 


••■ 


*  See  Gib8o%  in  Expl.  Norn.  Loc. 


42^    ^uitd  6/  Ctdendarin  ta  BfistdL^the  Il&lis  Ckapd. 

Of  the  religioos  object  of  this  gtrilcj  Mr.  B.  brifigs  pfooh 
from  a  Latin  deed  iri  the  little  Red  Book,  in  the  chaoiber  of 
jj^ristol^  by  him  translated \  an  inqaisition  into  thfeir  rights, 
1318;  but  the  librayy  merttiohed  in  a'  settlement  of  their 
dfapirtes^ith  the  mayor  bjthti  Bishop  of  Worcester,  1464, 
to  be  then  tuwly  founded^  is  not  described  as  cootaining  any 
thing  morre  than  beoks.  It  was  intJeed  a  public  library,  and  i 
weexly  lecture  was  gixen  in  it  to  all  who  chode  to  coit^e  i 
but  not  a  word  of  the  public  records  being  there  kept.  This 
is  inferred  from  one  or  the  fraternity  having  been  town^clerk 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  and  havine  left  several  records  of 
the  city  affairs,  &c.  and  from  Lelanors  quoting  ^^  a  remem- 
braunce  of  memorable  actes  done  in  Brighstowe,  out  of  a 
litle  boke  of  the  antiquities  of  the  house  of  Ca|endaries  in 
Brio^hstowe,"  It.  ViL  tl.  Lelahd  expressly  Says  this  ^as 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  '^  a  gylde  or  fratemitie  of  the 
clergie  and  commonaltie  of  Brighstowe,  kept  in  the  church 
6f  the  Trinitie,  seen  at  Al  Halowes."  William  of  Worcester, 
the  Bristol  Antiquary,  calls  it  a  college  of  priests,  p.  190, 
and,  in  p.  253,  a  college  or  fraternity  founded  in  honour  of 
the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi.  Mr.  Barrett's  inference 
therefore,  is  drawn  from  the  eight  Aundredlhe  bookes  men- 
tioned by  Rowley. 

This  is  just  such  a  proof  as  it  would  be  to  say,  that,  be- 
cause Matthew  Paris,  a  monk  of  St.  Alban's^  wrote  a 
History  of  England,  therefore  the  monks  of  St.  Alban's 
were  the  historians  of  Englancf. 

As  to  the  Jhmus  Conversorunii  founded  by  Henry  III.  ancl 
now  called  The  Itollsy  it  was  not  till  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jews  in  1 377  ^d  lessened  the  number  of  converts,  that 
the  chapel  was  applied  to  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  rolls 
»id  records  in  chancery,  .and  the  mastership  of  this  house 
was  annexed  to  the  oflice  of  keeper  of  the  rolls  of  chancery^ 
who  is  since  called  Master  of  the  Rolls.  Stowe^s  Survev'  of 
lAmdon,  p.  435^  Tanner^s  Not  Mon.  pp.  314,  315.  it  is 
easy  to  see,  therefore,  t^at,  as  the  original  destination  of 
the  house  was  for  a  very  different  purpose,  so  the  rolls  were 
only  lodged  in  its  chapel  ^  in  any  other  public  office. 

1789,  Nov.  D.  H. 
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CXVUI.   Public  Libnme*  in  London  about  the  end  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century. 


pOM£  remBr'^s  having  latdy  fallen  ipto  my  bands,  amonc 
other  MS.  papery,  reliitive  to  the  former  state  of  London,! 
)iave  &elected  the  followiiig  mi  the  subject  of  public  libraries 
fta  they  stood  ^bogl  the  beginning  of  the  present  century^, 
Mrher^by  some  of  your  correspondents  may  have  an  opporr 
tiiTtU^y  of  oji^eerving  aifd  conipiunicating  to  the  public  thv 
ditferent  improvements  that  have  since  taken  pla^e  in  tbf 
literary  repositories  of  this  celebrated  city. 

First,  oi  those  in  the  Tpwer.  In  Wakefield  Tower  ao4 
the  White  Tower  are  vast  numbers  of  records  neli^ting  to 
monasteries,  &c.  several  state-papers  aqd  private  letters  of 
foreign  princes  to  tlie  English  court  The  White  Tower 
^as  originally  a  chapel  of  tfl^  pajace,  apd  is  a  very  udcoiut 
mpfi  sorx  of  )i  stfLfcture. 

At  Westminster,  in  the  Exchequer,  the  records  are  in  thu 
keeping  uf  tjip  Lord  Treasurer.  Here  are  preserved  the 
two  D^iefcluy  bupl^s,  one  io  folio,  and  one  in  quarto. 
Cuwel's  Uepertury  of  Records,  in  quarto,  printed  in  1631, 
cdntains  a  farther  ^count  of  these  books. 

The  Parliament  lUdl^  ^re  kept  in  an  old  stone  tower  in  tb« 
Old  Pitluce  Yard  in  Wegtmipster ;  and  the  State  Papen, 
froai  the  ^ime  of  Henry  VI1[.  Co  this  time  (about  1700),  «n 
kept  \a  the  fine  bviU  gate  as  you  go  through  to  the  Cock- 
pit, ^qd  is  called  (he  Paper  Olhce.  It  was  built  by  Heniy 
Vlll.  and  is  one  of  tlie  most  curious  pieces  of  workmansljip 
ill  Kuiope  for  the  old  ilint  work ;  and  it  is  reported  that 
fians  Holbein  was  the  architect. 

Tiie  papers  mention  Sir  Robert  Cotton's  library,  now  so 
usefully  displayed  ;  therefore  I  sliall  pass  over  to  the  library 
deposited  in  the  great  cloister  of  the  abbey.  It  was  foundetl 
by  Dr.  Williams,  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  Bishop  of  Lin^ 
coin,  who  ivas  a  great  promoter  of  learning  in  his  day.  He 
purchased  most  of  tljf;  books  of  the  heirs  of  one  paker,  of 
Highgale,  and  founded  it  fur  public  use  every  day  in  term-* 
^\ve^¥,  from  nine  till  twelve  in  the  forenoon,  end  two  till  foul 
in  tbe  alcerQVK>n.  By  negligence  many  of  the  F.ISS.  w^re 
tturnt;  ^n^ojigst  which  was  the  pompon:)  and  curious  Book 
of  the  Cereiponies  of  tbe  CoroDatioii  of  the  Kings  of 
Engli^nd. 

There  was  also  a  library  at  St.  James's,  ipostly  cgUected 
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by  Leland  at  the  dissoltition  of  abbeys,  and  intended  for  the 
studies  of  the  princes  of  the  blood.  Our  English  kings  bad 
also  several  other  libraries  ;  as  one  at  Whitehall,  another  at 
Hampton-court,  at  Nonesuch,  Windsor,  Oatland,  Green- 
wich, &c. ;  but  this  at  the  palace  of  St.  James  seems  to  have 
been  the  chief.  The  keeping  of  it  in  the  several  kingSK* 
reigns  has  been  by  Leland,  Delayne,  Traherne,  Aschami 
Patrick,  Young,  and  Dr.  Bentley.  Most  of  the  papers  on 
this  subject  are  interlarded  with  pieces  of  printed  papery 
carrying  on  the  account  in  the  following  manner^  and  seem 
to  have  been  intended  for  the  press.  Such  as  appeared 
worth  while,  I  have  detached,  and  arranged  in  cnronolo* 
gical  procession,  as  follows  : 

At  Lambeth  Palace,  over  the  cloister,  is  a  well-fiimished 
library.  The  oldest  of  the  books  were  the  Lord  Dudley's, 
Earl  of  Leicester;  which  from  time  to  time  have  been 
augmented  by  several  archbishops  of  that  see.  It  had  a 
great  loss  in  being  deprived  of  Archbishop  Sheldon^s,  an  ad- 
mirable collection  of  Missals,  Breviaries,  Psalters,  Primers, 
&c.  relating  to  the  service  of  the  church ;  as  also  of  Arch- 
bishop Bancroft's. 

There  was  formerly  a  piece  of  ground  taken  in  and  walled, 
not  far  from  St.  James's,  near  Leicester  Fields,  by  the  pro- 
curement of  Prince  Henry,  for  the  exercise  of  arms,  whidi 
he  much  delighted  in ;  and  there  was  a  house  built  at  one 
end  of  it  for  an  armory,  and  a  well-furnished  library  of  all 
sorts  of  books  relating  to  feats  bf  arms,  ehivalry,  military 
affairs,  encamping,  fortification,  the  best  that  could  be  got 
of  that  kind,  and  m  all  languages,  at  the  cost  and  cbaree  of 
the  prince,  who  had  a  learned  librarian,  whose  name  I  have 
foigot.  It  was  called  the  Artillery  Ground,  and  continued 
till  the  Restoration  of  King  Charles  II.  and  then  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Lord  Gerrard,  who  let  the  ground  out  to 
build  on  about  the  year  1677. 

Gray's  Inn  had  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  students  of 
that  society,  most  of  them  relating  to  the  laws  and  history 
of  this  kingdom. 

In  the  church  yard  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  Dr. 
Thomas  Tenison,  then  rector,  since  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, built  a  noble  structure,  extremely  well  contrived  for 
the  placing  of  the  books  and  lights.  It  was  begun  and 
^nished  in  the  year  168—,  and  by  him  well  furnished  witb 
the  best  modern  books  in  most  faculties,  the  best  of  its  kind 
in  England.  There  any  student,  of  what  country  soever 
(first  living  in  bis  oaixie.  and  placQ  Qf  abodie}^  ooaj  be  ad- 


'  -LitK^oln's 'Inn  library  was  much  augmented  by  lAtA  CMef 
Justice  Hde,  amon^t  which  are  many  valuable  Mt!S.  of  bis 
•wn  hand^writing. 

The  two  Temples  have  each  alibrary:  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Cofce,  gave  most  (if  not  all)  of  his  excellent  MSS.  of  law 
and  history  to  the  Inner  Temple,  The  Middle  Temple  i« 
frequently  resorted  to;  Waltet  Williams;  Esq.  is  the  pre' 
•ent  library-keeper  there.  ' 

In  the  Guildhall  of  the  City  of  London,  is  the  treasury  of 
their  records,  charters,  laurs,  privileges,  acts  of  common 
Council,  their  paper  books  in  the  Chamberlain's  ofiicfe^ 
some  are  very  ancient,  and  most  of  them  are  in  the  custody 
of  tbeir  town-clerk.  There  are  great  variety,  and  worthy 
the  sight  of  the  curious. 

Sion  College  was  founded  by  Dr.  While,  Vicar  of  St. 
Dunxtaii  in  the  West ;  but  most  of  their  books  were  destroyed 
by  the  lire  of  1666.  The  few  that  exist  from  that  time  were 
saved  by  the  industry  nf  the  librarian.  It  has  since  been 
re-lMiilt,  and  is  situate  in  London  Wall.  A  catal(^ue  of  the 
books  was  taken' some  years  ago,  and  printed  in  4to.  It  is 
for  the  use  of  the  I^ndon  clergy,  and  is  open  at  this  day. 

The  library'  of  St,  Paul's  school  is  another  within  the  walls, 
^nd  was  (bunded  by  Dean  Colet,  and  re-built  by  the  Com- 
ftany  of  Mercers.  It  is  at  present  supplied  by  contributions 
troiD  the  scholars  and  others ;  but,  upon  the  whole  is  on  the 
decay. 

In  the  days  of  King  Edward  VI.  in  the  chapel  called  the 
Lord  Mayor's  chapel,  adjoining  to  the  Guildhall,  was  a  large 
library,  all  MSS;  they  were  borrowed  (with  an  intent  never 
lobe  returned)  by  theDukeof  Somerset,  to  furnish  his  study 
ill  his  pompous  house  in  the  Strand.  They  are  reported  to 
be  five  cart  loads.  1  mention  this  to  inform  my  reader,  that 
the  city  had  then  a  public  library,  besides  others  that  were 
within  the  walls,  as  at  the  Grey  Friars  in  Newgate- street, 
now  called  Christ  church;  containing  a  great  many  MSS; 
to  which  Whittington  was  a  benefactor,  as  by  a  gift  of  9 
Lyra,  mentioned  hy  Dr.  Fuller. 

In  the  Herald's  ofiice  is  a  curious  collection  of  books  re- 
Jating  to  heraldry,  arms,  ceremonies,  coronations,  marri^igcs, 
funerals,  christenings,  and  visitations,  of  several  cuuuties  iit 
£ngland.  Many  of  ilieir  best  hooks  were  stolen  during  the 
civil  wars;  but  they  have  Ijeen  sinire  furnislied  with  others 
by  the  muJiificence  of  the  Earl  ol"  AruiiJel,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  Mr.  Vincent's  collection,  bought  and  presented 
by  Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Weston,  in  Warwickshire.  They  have 
.wiaucient  Neuiuus  on  vel'uni,  andRobi^rt  of  Giouce;iter,au 
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pld  rbymer,  who  lived  iii  the  days  of  King  fxiward  III. ;  it  is 
a  chronicle  of  England  from  its  first  inhabiting  to  his  time^ 
and  the  only  ancient  copy  we  have  in  EnglanoL  It  were  to 
be  wished  tney  had  all  the  French^  Italian,  Spanish,  Grerroani 
and  Flemish  books,  on  the  like  subjects*  Their  books  are 
l^ept  iu  cupboards  with  shutters,  or  doors  locked  up  very 
neatly.  Several  particular  persons  belonging  to  the  office 
have  ^ood  collections.  Mr.  Gore  printed  a  catalogue  at 
Qxford,  in  (quarto,  of  all  their  books  relating  to  heraldry 
^nd  antiquities.  The  books  in  the  Prerogative-office  are 
too  well  known  to  be  mentioned  here,  and  their  utility  too 
obvious  to  be  pointed'^m* 

The  White  Friars  spared  no  cost  to  procure  books,  and 
their  collection  must  be  large  and  choice.  Bale,  one  of 
their  fraternity,  saitb,  that  no  book  was  to  be  sold  but  they 
had  their  emissaries  to  buy  it  The  Carmelites  engrossed  all 
the  books  they  could  lay  their  hands  on ;  and  it  is  probd[>le 
all  other  orders  did  the  like ;  so  that  a  layman,  though  he 
had  both  money  and  learning,  had  but  verv  few  fall  into  his 
bands ;  so  that  books  and  learning  were  seldom  to  be  found 
out  of  a  monastery. 

Since  the  demolition  of  Gresharo  College,  the  books  have 
not  been  so  fairly  displayed  as  they  were  when  this  survey 
seems  to  have  been  taken.  However,  as  some  other  corre- 
spondent can  better  represent  their  present  state,  we  shall 
pass  over  to 

The  College  of  Physicians,  in  Warwick-lane,  who  have 
a  numerous  collection,  among  which  are  Mr.  Selden^s  books, 
with  the  library  of  the  Marquis  of  Doncaster,  and  others  of 
their  members,  left  them  in  remembrance. 

Christ-church,  formerly  the  Grey  Friars,  hath  a  neat  li- 
brary for  the  use  of  the  masters  ana  scholars,  besides  a  col- 
lection of  mathematical  in^ruments,  globes,  ships,  with  all 
their  rigging,  for  the  instruction  of  the  lads  designed  forthe 
sea;  and  in  their  counting-house  is  the  picture  of  Edward 
VI.  their  founder,  by  Hans  Holbein ;  and  in  the  ^reat  hall  a 
noble  representation  of  King  James  II.  silting  on  nis  throne, 
with  most  of  the  nobility,  privy  council,  chancellor,  gover- 
nors, lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  citv,  the  officers'  of 
the  bouse,  boys  and  girls  on  their  knees,  olc,  all  done  from 
tlie  life,  by  the  famous  Signior  Verrio. 

The  Dutch  and  Flemish  merchants  have  a  church  in  Austin 

Friars,  for  which  Edward  VI.  granted  a  patent.    They  have 

a  neat  library  for  the  use  of  foreign  Protestants  and  their 

clergy,  containing  many  original  letters  in  MS.  never  yet 

printed,  of  the  firs^  RetgYHvets.    TUe  Tea  Commandmeut&. 
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there  are  said  to  be  written  by  the  hand  of  Sir  Peter  Paul 
Rubens. 

The  French  church  in  Threadneedle-street,  granted  also 
by  patent  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  had  a  hbrary  before  the 
Fire  of  London ;  and  Minshew  mentions  them  to  have  5ul>- 
acribed  to  his  Dictionary.  What  remains  of  this  original 
collection,  with  the  libraries  of  some  of  their  divines,  and 
other  literary  gifts,  are  now  deposited  in  the  vestry  of  the 
new  French  church,  belonging  to  the  same  congregation, 
meeting  at  the  corner  of  Church*street,  in  Brick-lane, 
Spiial-tields. 

Dulwich  College,  erected  by  John  Alleyn,  who  formerly 
had  been  a  strolling  player.  There  is  a  library,  in  which  I9 
a  collection  of  plays  given  by  Mr.  Cartwright,  who  was  bred 
a  bookseller,  and  kept  a  Hhop  at  the  end  of  Turnstile-alley, 
which  was  at  first  designed  for  a  'Change  for  the  vending  of 
Welsh  frizes,  flannels,  &c.  as  is  still  visible  to  be  seen  by 
the  left  side  as  you  go  from  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  which  is 
now  divided  ;  it  is  turned  with  -arches.  Cartwright  was  an 
excellent  player,  and,  besides  his  plays,  gave  them  many 
excellent  pictures.  I  have  seen  there  a  view  of  London, 
taken  by  Mr.  Norden  in  1603;  on  the  bottom  is  the  view  of 
the  Lord  Mayor's  .Show.     I  never  saw  another  of  them. 

The  Jews,  in  Bevis  Marks,  had  a  library  of  considerable 
value  in  their  synagogue,  relating  to  their  ceremonials  and 
Talmudical  worship;  but  some  narrow  minds  among  them  ■ 
conceiving  that,  IT  these  hooks  should  get  into  the  hands  of 
Christians,  they  would  be  disgraced  by  shameful  transla- 
tions, agreed  among  themselves  to  cause  them  to  be  burnt; 
for  which  purpose  ihey  employed  some  of  tlieir  scribes,  or 
tephilim  writers,  to  examine  into  the  correctness  of  the 
copies;  and  receiving  a  report  agreeable  to  their  wishes, 
they  had  ihem  conveyed  to  Mile  End,  where  they  were  all 
destroyed  in  a  kiln  ;  for  it  is  contrary  to  their  maxim  ever  to 
make  waste  paper  of  the  Sacred  Language, 

The  Barber-surgeons  have  made  a  collection  of  books  re- 
lating to  anatomy,  which  is  in  their  hall  in  Monk  well -street. 
There  is  the  picture  of  King  Henry  VIII.  giving  the  charter 
to  the  masters,  wardens,  and  assistants,  and  sitting  on  his 
throne.  It  was  painted  by  Hans  Hulhein,  and  is  an  admira- 
ble piece. 

William  Petyt,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq,  Keeper  of  the 
Records  in  the  Tower  of  London,  who  died  in  1707,  left  by 
his  last  will  and  testament  a  most  valuable  collection  of  MSS. 
and  printed  books  to  the  society  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
as  also  1 50l.  for  erecting  u  room   for  dejiosiling  them  in ; 
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and  they  hav^  built  a  very  curious  room  adjoining  to  their 
hall,  which  is  almost  finished.  This  collection  consists  of 
Odany  great  curiosities  in  antiquity,  history  and  parliamentary 
affairs.  It  is  hoped  that  pubhc  generosity  will  improve 
this  noble  beginning.  It  would  soon  be  a  very  complete 
library,  if  ev^ry  member  of  that  honourable  society  would 
only  preseut  one  book  every  year. 

Books  sold  by  auction  by  good  catalogues,  and  classical 
Arrangements  of  great  libraries,  which  have  been  published 
from  time  to  tipie,  have  disseminated  more  bibliographical 
knowledge,  and  served  the  general  cause  of  letters  much 
better,  than  all  the  enormous  collections  avariciously  with* 
held  in  the  monasteries  and  convents  of  our  Gothic  ances- 
tors. However,  we  must  thank  them  for  preserving,  at 
least,  the  seeds  of  that  knowledge  which  so  brightly  distiur 
guishes  the  present  period. 

1790,  JuIt/.  Henrt  Lemoine. 


CXIX.    Curiosities  in  London  at  the  end  of  the  Serenbeenth 

Century. 

Mr.  Urban, 

If  you  do  not  deem  the  following  desultory  remarks  on  the 
ancient  state  of  London  an  intrusion  upon  more  important 
matter,  the  transcriber  will,  and  some  of  your  readers  may, 
thank  you  for  their  insertion.  MimUuty  though  in  them- 
selves trifling,  afford  pleasure,  and  are  of  some  importance, 
when  we  consider  that  we  are  often  more  affected  by  small 
and  imperceptible  objects,  than  by  such  as  by  their  magni- 
tude ingross  our  #hore  attention  for  a  while. 

Yours,  &c. 

Henry  Lemoine. 

When  Henry  VIII.  took  possession  of  York  PaJacei 
finished  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  he  left  the  new  palace,  at 
Westminster,  but  first  he  made  it  a  city  by  act  of  parlianjent 
lie  also  built  the  Cock-pit  and  the  Tennis-court ;  cock- 
fighting  being  peculiar  to  England ;  but  tennis  was  a  divert 
•ion  introduced  from  France  about  the  time  of  Hepry  V, 
To  beautify  this  new  palace  of  Whitehall,  he  built  the  gate- 
way next  the  Banquetine-house,  to  have  the  convenience  of 
a  gallery  into  the  Park,  tor  the  accommodation  of  ladies,  to 
see  (he  Iport  of  lilts  and  tournaments,  which  was  performed 
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on  solemo  days.  The  gateway  wa»  built  and  designed  bv 
Aans  Holbein,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  flint-worK 
in  Europe.  In  Whiteiiall  are  several  pieces  of  the  same 
sort  as  at  the  Banqaeting- house.  This  flint  chequer-work 
came  in  use  in  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
On  this  gate  are  the  busts  of  four  emperors  on  enca  side, 
worth  notice  for  the  curiosity  of  the  workmanship.  They 
are  made  of  clay,  and  baked  in  a  kiln,  and  aftera-ards 
.glazed  like  fine  earthenware,  but  after  another  manner; 
and  some  part  gilt  with  gold  like  enamelling,  which  makes 
it  bold  as  it  does.  The  further  gateway  has  also  some  figure* 
of  the  like  nature,  but  not  so  well  performed,  being  made 
of  bisket-ware,  that  is,  a  white  clay,  and  glazed  like  potter's 
ware. 

This  the  workmen  called  stone-ware,  much  in  use  in  the 
days  of  Henry  VIII.  and  of  King  James  I.  as  might  luys 
been  seen  by  Dean  Colet's  head  in  Paul's  school,  and 
UkewLse  his  monument  in  Paul's  church,  now  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  several  of  the  same  kincTat  Hampton  Court.  One 
remains  in  the  wall  of  the  Ouke  of  Britanny's  house  in  Little 
Britain,  where  Mr.  Norton  the  printer  lived.  In  the  church  of 
St.  Andrew  Undershaft  is  John  Stow's  monument,  baked  aud 
painted  to  the  life,  as  Dean  Colet's,  set  up  about  1605. 

As  for  the  glazing  or  enamelling  of  such  figures.  Stow, 
ia  his  Survey  of  London,  speaks  or  the  suire-steeple  of  St. 
John's,  Jerusalem,  which  was  enamelleJ  with  several  co- 
lours, as  azure  and  gold,  which  made  a  noble  show  to  the 
North  parts  of  London,  and  was  the  only  ornament  on  that 
aide  the  city,  of  which  he  much  laments  the  downfall.  On 
the  West  side  of  Aldgate,  new  buUt  1610,  there  was  found 
an  old  Roman  coin,  which,  being  preserved,  was  carved  one 
in  stone  very  fine,  and  worth  observation.  On  the  front  of 
several  old  tiaiber  houses  in  the  city  an4  suburbs  are  the 
figures  of  several  Romea  emperors,  but  most  of  the  Lower 
Empire.  These,  I  conceive,  were  found  in  digging  the 
foundation  of  those  houses ;  and  some  persons,  delighting 
jn  antiquity,  had  them  made  lai^r  in  moulds  to  take  off  the 
reverse,  uid  so  fixed  them  upon  the  bouses.  This  may  be 
geea  against  St.  Andrew's  church,  in  Holborn. 

The  Earl  of  Arundel  formed  a  most  incompn^ble  collec- 
tion of  antiquities,  consisting  of  curiosities  of  all  kinds, 
filtered  from  all  nations.  After  his  death,  some  of  his  - 
statues  fell  into  the  hands  of  builders,  who  set  them  up  to 
ornament  their  new  erections  in  Cuper's  Gardens.  What 
became  of  the  rest  is  uncertain ;  but  it  was  reported  thev 
were  hid  under  ground,  in  the  time  of  the  Popish  plot,  ia 
ei  2 
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the  coiiri-yard  of  Tart-hatI,  where  formerly  was  a  gallery  of 
ol(Ipictures,  the  most  ancient  ever  seen  in  this  kingdom. 

There  were  several  ancient  statues  in  the  Privy-garden; 
ftii<l  the  gl;uliator  that  stood  in  tlie  Park  is  removed  to 
Uampton-cuurt.  lit  Somerset-house  garden  are  some  few 
antique  figures,  and  an  ancient  stone  chair. 

As  for  modem  statues,  there  are  those  of  King  James  II, 
cast  in  brass,  iir  tlie  square  at  Chelsea  College  and  at  White- 
hall; King  Charles  1.  on  horseback  at  Charing-cross ;  the 
four  figures  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  King  James  I.  King 
Charles  I,  and  11.  (carved  by  Bushnel)  at  Temple-bar; 
Queen  Elizabeth  on  the  West  side  of  Ludgate ;  on  the  East, 
King  Lud  and  his  two  sons.  At  AJdersgate,  on  the  North 
fide,  is  the  true  portraiture  of  King  James  1.  on  horseback, 
in  bis  habit  as  he  came  to  England,  which  is  much  commend- 
ed  ;  it  was  carved  by  Mr.  Christmas ;  on  the  South  side  he 
is  in  his  robes,  but  lately  gone  to  decay. 

There  is  a  pieee  of  tiu  Resurrection,  carved  in  bas-re- 
lief, over  the  gateway  or  the  church  yard  of  St.  Andrew, 
Holbom,  in  Shoe-lane,  not  far  from  the  church,  much  ad- 
mired by  the  curious.  It  has  lately  been  coloured  over,  to 
preserve  it,  which  has  taken  much  from  the  sharpness  of 
It.  It  has  been  imitated  at  the  gates  of  St.  Giles's  in'tbe 
Fields,  and  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  East. 

At  the  Stocks  Market  is  the  figure  of  King  Charles  11.  in 
marlile,  treading  down  a  Turk.  It  was  cut  at  Leghorn,  in 
ItaU't  and  reported  to  be  designed  for  Cromwell,  but  bought 
by  Sir  Robert  Vyner,  and  set  up  at  liis  charge. 

On  the  South  front  of  the  Royal  Exchange  are  the  statues 
uf  King  Charles  I.  and  II.  very  much  esteemed;  und  in  die 
ventre  the  statue  of  King  Charles  II.  Cicsar-like,  cut  in 
marble,  set  on  a  pedestal,  cut  hy  the  famous  G.  Gibbons.  It 
is  engraved  and  printed  on  a  large  sheet  by  P.  Vanderbatik. 
There  are  the  statues  of  several  of  our  Kings  and  Queens, 
done  by  several  artists ;  and  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  walks 
is  the  hgure  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  founder  of  this  Ei> 
change,  in  his  proper  habit. 

The  figures  of  King  Edward  VI.  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
King  Charles  I.  over  the  South  passage  into  Guildhall,  are 
worthy  of  observation. 

On  Aldgate  are  heads  done  after  two  antique  medals  found 
at  the  digging  the  foundation  fur  new  building  that  gate,  io 
the  year  1610. 

At  Christ  Church  are  the  statues  of  King  Edward  VI.  the 
founder,  and  King  Charles  11.  fgunderof  the  MathematicaJ 
afchool. 
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Over  tbe  gateway  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  or  the  I^me 
Hospital,  next  iSuitiifieid,  is  tbe  statue  of  Kttig  Henry  VI. 
tbe  founder. 

At  Aske's  Hospital,  near  Hoxton,  are  the  statues  of  the 
founder,  in  his  gown  ;  and  over  tlie  gate  old  Coplestone,  and 
another  old  man,  in  their  alins-gowns. 

In  the  square  at  Soho,  called  Monmouth  Square,  is  the 
statue  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  j  and  in  Queen's  Square  at 
Westminster,  near  the  Park,  is  the  figure  of  Queen  Anne; 
and  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Garden  are  several  figures. 

Those  in  the  Qutfen's  Garden  at  8 1.  James's,  and  on  the 
front  of  the  Duke  of  Bnckinghaoi's  bouse  in  the  Park,  de- 
serve a  curious  inspection. 

At  the  upper  end  of  Westminster  Hall  arc  si^i  figures  of 
the  Kings  of  England,  Edward  the  Confessor,  William  the 
Conqueror,  William  Kufus,  Henry  the  First,  and  King  8te  ■ 
pben,  with  crowns  on  their  heads ;  and  on  either  side  uf  the 
great  gate  of  the  hall,  the  rest  down  to  Richard  the  Second's 
time,  he  being  the  builder  of  tlie  hall,  as  may  be  seen  by  a 
device  of  a  hart  round  the  verge  of  the  wall,  unil  the  arms 
held  by  angels  carved. 

On  the  outside  of  the  Abbey  have  been  variety  of  figures 
of  our  Kings,  Bishops,  and  Abbots;  some  remain  to  this 
day,  particularly  that  of  King  James  the  First,  set  np  at  his 
first  coming  to  England.  In  tlie  abbey  church  are  very  many 
monuments  uf  our  kings,  queens,  and  princes  of  the  blood, 
dukes,  earls,  bishops,  abbots,  &c.  for  which  I  refer  you  to 
Mr.  Keepe's  book,  where  are  all  the  inscriptions  and  epitiiphs, 
who,  had  he  met  with  encouragement  in  his  life-time,  would 
Lave  had  many  of  them  drawn,  to  be  en^Tavcd,  for  a  folio 
volume,  as  Sir  William  Dugdale  has  dune  St.  Paul's.  Mr. 
Sandford's  Genealogy  of  the  kings  of  England  is  now  pub- 
lishing, with  several  additions.  In  it  an'  the  munuments  of 
tlie  kings,  queenf,  and  their  children,  Jkc.  and  some  part 
of  the  church  in  perspective;  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel, 
with  his  and  his  queen's  monument.  Tliis  was  an  admirably 
piece  of  building,  and  called  by  our  antiquary  Leiand  ih«f 
eighth  wonder  of  the  world.  Mr.  Sandford  also  did  the 
coronations  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  uiid  King  Jame^ 
the  Second,  with  several  views  of  the  body  of  the  church 
and  Westminster  Hall.  When  a  person  has  once  viewed 
this  cathedral,  this  book  will  be  a  great  help  to  him. 

The  funeral  monuments  here,  their  designs  and  sculp- 
tures in  marble,  and  those  cast  in  brass,  exceed  any  in 
Europe,  and  well  deserve  to  be  often  aud  ctitically  inspected, 
tf  :i 
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In  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel,  when  you  lift  up  your  eyes, 
you  will  find  a  great  number  of  figures  at  length,  in  variety 
of  habits,  as  prophets,  kings,  evangelists,  apostles,  patri- 
archs, fathers,  saints,  &c.  at  length. 

Turning  up  the  seats  uf  the  stalls,  you  will  find  an  ad* 
xnirable  piece  of  workmanship,  taken  notice  of  by  very  few. 
The  pavement  in  the  high  altar  is  not  to  be  paralleled  in  Eu- 
rope ;  it  was  made  at  the  cost  of  William  de  Ward,  alias 
Warrin,  then  Abbot  of  Westminster,  afterwards  Lord 
Treasurer  of  England  (he  being  buried  before  the  high 
altar).  He  brought  with  him  from  Rome  certain  workmen 
called  lapidaries,  and  rich  stones,  as  porphyrj^  lapis  lazuli, 
jasper,  ^c.  of  wiiich  that  excellent  piece  of  workmanship 
was  composed,  with  several  Latin  verses.  See  Weever's 
"  Funeral  Monuments,"  p.  232.  He  died  A.  D.  1283.  That 
most  ingenious  gentleman,  Mr.  Talman,  hath  lately  drawn 
and  coloured  it,  in  order  to  preserve  it  to  posterity.  He 
also  made  St.  Edward  the  Confessor*s  shrine  about  the  same 
time,  in  Mosaic  work,  the  like  rarely  to  be  seen,  though  I 
have  seen  several  pieces  of  serpentine  stone  taken  up  at  the 
West  end  of  St.  Paul's,  when  they  dug  for  the  foundation, 
which  were  wrought  into  several  forms  for  a  pavement, 
though  a  great  deal  bigger,  and  was  without  doubt  a  part  of 
a  pavement  to  some  chapel  in  ancient  times,  I  mean  since 
Christianity.  I  have  seen  several  pieces,  but  all  serpentine, 
and  the  pavement  was  in  knotwork,  as  appears  by  the  several 
ft)rms,  some  half-round,  oblong,  triangular,  &c.  &c. 

About  the  year  1690  lived  a  Mr.  John  Conyers,  a  great 
antiquary,  especially  in  those  things  that  related  to  London. 
At  the  beginning  of  its  re -building  he  made  it  his  business 
to  inquire  of  the  labourers  who  dug  foundations  what  they 
found,  and  gave  them  encouragement  to  save  them  for  him, 
especially  old  money,  many  weapons,  &c.  In  St.  Paul's, 
at  the  West  end,  he  had  a  great  Roman  utensil ;  also  in 
Goodman's  Fields;  and  a  collection  well  stored  with  antiqui- 
ties both  in  art  and  Tiature,  and  was  one  of  the  first  in  that 
way.  He  purchased  whatever  was  out  of  course  that  came 
to  his  hands ;  and  sometimes  those  that  sold  old  iron,  fur- 
nished him  with  a  rarity  not  to  be  seen  in  an  age.  He  had 
his  circular  walks  about  London,  and  visited  the  booksellers* 
shops,  and  collected  many  rare  MSS.  as  well  as  printed 
books.  He  also  inspected  most  of  the  gravel-pits  near 
London,  to  please  his  curiosity  with  Nature's  variety  in  the 
different  sorts  and  shapes  of  stones. 
About  the  year  1689,  in  a  gravel-pit  not  far  from  the  sign 
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of  Sir  John  Old^astle,  he  discovered  the  carcase  of  an  ele- 
phant, and  I  saw  part  of  it  dug  out,  and  what  remained  he 
Ddnght  of  the  workmen.  This  he  was  of  opinion  had  not  laiti 
there  ever  sinte  the  flood,  but  since  the  Romans ;  for  in  the 
time  of  Claudius,  as  mentioned  by  the  learned  Selden  oh 
Drayton^s  Polyolbion,  and  near  this  place,  a  battle  was 
foueht  between  the  Britons  and  Romans ;  for  in  the  same 
pit  be  found  the  head  of  a  British  spear,  not  of  metal,  but 
flint,  which  is  now,  amongst  other  rarities,  in  the  possession 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charlett,  master  of  University  College  in 
Oxford.  Out  of  Mr.  Conyers's  collection  ha^e  been  raised 
some  others  of  great  value,  being  much  improved  in  many 
respects.  Of  these  Mr.  Kemp's  was  the  principal.  It  was 
the  flrst  that  was  publiciv  shewn  in  London.  This  collection 
was  deposited  near  the  tiay-market,  and  consisted,  in  brief, 
of  the  following  articles : 

A  vast  variety  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  antiqnities, 
both  artificial  and  natural. 

His  coins  in  gold,  silver,  and  brass,  were  very  valuable, 
not  only  for  the  number,  but  the  scarceness  of  them,  and 
his  great  judgment  in  distinguishing  counterfeits  from 
originals. 

He  had  several  ancient  Egyptian  Gods  in  metal,  divers 
sorts  of  stoties  and  artificial  earth,  two  ancient  mummies  in 
their  wooden  coflins,  the  heads  of  a  man  and  woman  carved 
on  the  outside  of  the  coflStis.  You  might  discern  the  folds 
of  the  linen,  their  painted  hieroglyphicks,  and  several  of 
their  seals  soitie  thousanfd  years  old. 

He  had  great  variety  of  Grecian  antiquities,  as  their  gods, 
inscif'iptions  on  marble,  and  others. 

Several  marble  statues  of  the  Roman  Gods ;  others  in 
brass,  and  thirty-four  marble  inscriptions,  originals;  rare 
marble  unis,  curiously  carved ;  variety  of  others  in  glas^ 
and  brass,  enanielled,  and  in  several  sorts  of  earth,  and  di- 
vers shapes  and  fashions. 

In  his  presses  were  variety  of  instruments  used  bv  the 
ancients  in  their  sacrifices  and  burials,  as  lamps,  fibulas  in 
brass,  seals  and  rings  of  divers  fasliions. 

And  a  good  collection  of  books,  particularly  on  chemistry 
and  mineralogy;  some  Oriental  MSS. ;  with  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Gaillard's  collections,  and  part  of  Lord  Cartwright's. 

The  beginning  of  a  century  forms  an  epoch  in  the  annals 
of  Science  and  the  Arts.  The  present  has  been  fertile  in 
htiproveroents.  We  now  verge  towards  its  conclusion  ;  and 
the  acquisitions  to  the  general  stock  of  learning  are  no  where 
Biore  perceivable  than  in  your  useful  Compilation.    There^ 
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as  in  a  graduated  scale,  we  plainly  discern  the  various  de« 
grees  of  refinement  in  human  knowledge ;  and  rise,  as  it 
were,  to  the  perfection  of  the  present  period  by  the  most 
pleasing  ascent.  May  you  continue  your  labours  for  the 
^oenefit  of  mankind,  and,  keeping  pace  with  time,  only  end 
with  the  existence  of  matter! 

1790,  Oct  H.  L. 


CXX.    Curious  Tenure  at  Chingford,  Essex. 

Mr.  Urban,  Sandwich^  April  19. 

In  turning  over  some  old  family  papers  of  my  grandfather 
JBunce's  (many  years  ago  rector  of  Chingford  cum  Pitsey, 
in  Essex),  I  found  the  inclosed  MS.  If  it  contains  any  thing 
worth  notice,  make  what  use  of  it  you  please. 

To  whom  this  was  addressed  I  cannot  gay,  but  plainly  to 
some  person  then  compiling  the  history  of  that  county. 

Yoursj  &c. 

W.  BUNCE.     * 

Sir,  Chingford^  Ncv,  . . ,  1721. 

**  Being  an  absolute  stranger  to  you,  you  must  excuse 
me  if  I  treat  you  not  in  character ;  but  understanding  that 
you  are  publishing  a  History  of  Essex,  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
transmit  to  you  an  account  of  somewhat  extraordinary,  and 
perhaps  particular.  There  is  in  my  parish  of  Chingford  a 
farm,  of  about  twenty  pounds  a  year,  for  which  every  pro- 
prietor is  to  pay  the  rector  homage  once  at  hif^ instance. 
Mr.  Haddon,  the  present  owner,  shewed  me  proofs  of  it 
from  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  inclusive,  to  my  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  subjoined  form  :  which  notice  you  would  have  had 
from  me  sooner,  but  that  Mr.  Alexander  of  the  Commons 
undertook  to  transmit  a  copy  of  what  I  now  send  you.  I  am 
not  certain  whether  it  was  last  summer,  or  the  summer  be« 
fore;  but,  not  knowing  whether  he  has  done  iter  not,  you 
will  excuse  my  troubling  you  with  this.  I  must  be  so  just 
to  Mr.  Alexander,  as  to  let  you  know,  that  when  some  warm 
people  in  the  company  objected  against  giving  you  any 
assistance,  upon  the  score  of  your  being  a  Dissenter,  he 
handsomely  maintained  that  that  had  no  relation  to  history. 
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"  I  Uave  taken  the  freedom  to  entertain  both  the  pre- 
ceding and  present  Bishop  of  London  with  my  private  con* 
juncture  about  the  origin  of  such  a  custom ;  which  is,  that 
Henry  VIII.  might  have  taken  that  farm  from  the  ancient 
glebe,  and,  giving  it  to  his  falconer  or  huntsman,  might,  by 
way  of  atonement,  have  put  this  feather  in  the  church's  cap; 
for  Henry  VHI.  was  not  without  a  seat  or  two  in  this  parish. 
The  farm  Joins  to  a  glebe  grove,  and  the  homage  carries  all 
the  air  of  a.  falconer  or  huntsman.  If  you  think  tit  upon  this, 
or  any  other  account,  to  write  to  tne,  please  to  direct  to 
Mr.  Haslewood,  at  Mr.  Beadysh's,  against  Princes-street, 
in  Bedford-row,  London. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

Francis  Haslewood,  Rector  ibidem." 

"  Bee  it  remembered,  that  the  threc-and- twentieth  day 
of  October,  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  165S,  came  Samnell 
Haddon,  and  Mary  his  wyfe,  Edmond  Cotsler,  his  man- 
servant, and  Martha  Walle,  his  maide-servant,  to  the  par- 
sonage of  Chingford,  at  ibe  commaund  of  Thomas  Wy  tham. 
Master  of  Artes,  and  rector  of  the  said  parsonage.  The 
said  Samuel  Huddon  did  his  homage  there,  and  paid  his 
relief?  in  maner  and  forme  as  hereafter  folioweth,  for  one 
tenement  at  Chingford  that  is  called  Scottes  Mayhewes, 
alia^  BrendwoocI,  which  was  lately  purchased  of  Daniell 
Thelwel,  Esq.  First,  the  said  Samucll  did  blowe  three 
blastes  with  a  home  at  the  said  parsonage,  and  afterward  re- 
ceived of  the  said  Thomas  Wytham,  a  cTiicken  for  his  hawke, 
a  peck  of  outes  for  his  horse,  a  loafe  of  bread  for  bis  grey- 
bound,  and  afterward  received'  his  dinner  for  himselfe,  and 
also  bis  wyfe,  his  man,  and  his  maide.  The  maner  of  his 
cominge  to  the  said  parsonage  was  on  horsebock,  with  his 
huwke  on  his  fist,  and  his  greyhound  in  his  stippe.  And 
after  dinner  blew  three  blastes  with  his  home  at  the  said 
parsonage,  and  then  paid  twelve-pence  of  lawfull  money  of 
England  for  his  reiiefe,  and  so  departed.  All  these  sere- 
nioiieyes  were  donne  for  the  homage  and  reiiefe  of  the  said 
tenement  at  Chingford  Hatch,  called  Scottes  Mayhewes, 
alias  Brendwootl,  as  before  hath  b.eene  accustomed  to  be 
donne  time  out  of  mind. 

*'  Witnesses  Co  the  performance  of  tlie  seremoneyes 
aforesaid. 

"  Ralphe  Delle, 
*•  Jo.  Hette, 
1730,  Sep.  "  John  Woodward." 
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CXXI.    Etpeiices  of  Fox-huntrog  id  th^  Thlrteendi  Ce&tarf. 

Mr.  Urban, 

Al ANY  gentlemen  fox-hunters  being  doubtless  readers  of 
tbe  Gentleman^s  Magazine,  it  will,  I  imagioe,  contribute  to 
tbeir  amusement,  to  apprize  them  of  the  style  and  expence 
of  their  favourite  diversioh  almost  five  hufidred  years  ago; 
and  the  account  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Wardrobe  of 
King  Edward  I.  anno  Domini  1299  and  1300,  will  alTord  them 
much  information.  This  account,  with  prefatory  observa- 
tions,  and  a  glossary  subjoined,  was  pnnted  not  long  since 
at  the  charge  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  ;  and  the  four 
ingenious  and  learned  members,  who  were  desired  to  su- 
|>erintend  the  transcribing  and  publishing  of  this  curioui 
manuscript,  executed  their  commission  wuh  fe^er  mistakes 
than  could  well  have  been  expected  in  so  difficult  a  task. 
A  translation  of  the  articled  which  relate  to  fox-hunting  is 
inclosed ;  and,  to  accommodate  the  curious,  the  original 
Latin  shall  be  subjoined. 

P.  308.  Paid  to  William  de  Foxhunte,  the 
Ring's  huntsman  of  foxes  in  divers  forests  and 
parks,  for  his  own  wages,  and  the  wages  of  his 
two  boys  to  take  care  of  the  dogs,  from  Nov, 
20tb  to  the  19ih  of  Nov.  fbllowing,  for  366 
days,  it  being  leap  year,  to  each  per  day  two- 
pence    --.---,-----      ^,9     3    0 

Paid  to  the  same,  for  the  keep  of  twelve 
^oxf-dogs  belonging  to  the  King,  for  the  same 
time,  each  fltog"*  per  day,  a  halfpenny      -      -      ,£.9     3    0 

Paid  to  the  same,  the  expence  of  a  horse  to 
carry  the  nets,  from  Nov.  20th  to  the  last  day 
of  April,  163  days,  three-pepce  per  day   -     -     c£.2     0    f 


^  In  the  Observations,  p.  xlv.  it  is  suggested  that  the  allowance  was  a 
balfpennv  for  the  keep  of  each  fox ;  and  it  is  otfe  of  the  very  few  errori 
tbat  cstn  be  imputed  to  the  respectable  qnartetto  above-ntentioned.  They 
may  have  fallen  into  it  from  being  in  the  habit  of  hunting  a  bag-fox;  b«it  it 
is  apprehended  that,  in  the  year  referred  to,  foxes  were  so  numerous  in 
England,  that  (in  order  to  be  sure  of  a  chace)  it  was  not  requisite  to  U9« 
this  precaution,  or  that  of  Sir  Roger  de  Covcrley,  who  owned  to  his  confi- 
dential friends  his  baring  turned  foxes  about  tbe  couutryj  ihntX  be  Ittight 
^Qdlizc  himsalf  ia  their  dt&UucUQU. 
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Paid  to  the  same,  the  expence  of  a  horse 
ttom  September  Jst,  on  which  day  the  hunt- 
ing-season began,  after  the  dead-season^  to  the 
19th  of  November,  80  days,  at  thfee-pence 
per  day    -------w-     •     -..£.100 

P.  103.  Paid  to  William  d'  Blatherwyck, 
huntsman  of  the  King's  f(fx-dogs,  for  winter- 
shoes  for  himself  and  his  two  boys,  to  each  of 
them  two  shillings  and  four-pence     -      -      -      of.O    7     O 

P.  317.  Paid  to  the  same,  for  his  habit 
during  the  present  year    -      -i     -     ---      «£.0)S4 

Paid  to  the  same  for  habits  for  his  two  boys, 
ten  shillings  each    --------.£.  100 

Total    -    c£.23     7     1 

If  these  sums  are  multiplied  by  fifteen,  there  will  be 
nearly  the  due  allowance  made  for  the  difference  in  the  yalu6 
of  money  between  that  time  and  the  present*;  and  conse- 
quently the  whole  of  the  King's  annual  expence  under  this 
article  amounted  to  somewhat  more  than  three  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  six  shillings  and  three-pence  of  our  money.  Nor 
was  this  by  any  means  a  trivial  charge,  if  it  be  considered 
upon  hotv  small  a  scale  this  part  of  his  Majesty's  establish- 
ment was  formed ;  for  it  consisted  of  only  the  huntsman,  two 
boys,  twelve  dogsf,  and  one  horse  to  carry  the  toils. 

feuch  a  hunt,  though  honoured  by  the  title  of  royal,  would 
be  ridiculed  by  the  subscribers  to  a  modem  fox-hunt.  The 
cry  of  a  dozen  dogs  (qu.  terriers?)  could  make  but  a  slight 
irnpression  upon  the  ears  of  persons  accustomed  to  the  burst 
oftwenty-five  couple,  and  more,  of  hounds,  which  is  apt  to 


*  Tbit  calculation  ia  made  withoat  taking^  into  the  accottQl  the  last  article^ 
aoiOQntingto  1/.  4f.  CUL  which  appears  in  the  original  Latin  statement.     £. 

i-  B«sides  these  dogs,  there  is  nO  other  mentioned  in  the  MS.  except  the 
hare-greyhoundf  leporar*  gruar*,  at  p.  96. — Dr.  Jt)hnson,  in  his  Dictionary,  de- 
rives the  term  greyhound  from  grig  kundf  (Saxon,)  canis  vcnsctfcus;  though  s 
hunting-hound  seems  to  be  an  addition  too  general.  May  it  not  rather  be  a 
corruptioi^of  the  French  gruier,  \i\  Latin  gruarius,  a  principal  officer  noticed 
in  the  forest  Uws;  thus  distinguishing  a  dog  that  must  have  been  in  high 
estimation  for  its  fleetness  in  coursing  in  an  uninclosed  country.  The  allow* 
ance  for  fetching  this  greyhound  by  the  King's  command,  and  keeping  it, 
was  11. 4s.  Od.  It  is  obvious  that  it  could  not  be,  according  to  the  notion  of 
Chambers,  with  respect  to  the  colour  of  the  dogs,  that  they  were  stilcd  grey^ 
or  gray ;  but  green,  with  allusion  to  the  kind  of  ground  over  which  they  ge« 
nerally  ran,  would  not  have  been  nn-apposite,  for  the  like  reason  that  ver- 
durcrs  of  forests  are  thus  denominated.  **  Gruitr,  Gallis,  apud  quos  idem, 
secundum  locorum  discrimina,  qui  verdier,foresiier,  iSc,  ex  quibus  pronum  est 
vocis  etymon,  ex  Germanico  nempe  gnten,  vcl  groetiy  viridis  j  undc  nostrii 
viridariui,  id^m  quod  gruarius,^*    Pu  fresnc,  ad  verb  urn* 
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excite  so  great  an  ebullition  of  joy,  as  seems  for  a  time  to 
deprive  them  of  their  senses,  and  stimulate  them  to  ^'  o'er 
the  hedge  high-bound, — into  the  perilous  flood  bear  fear- 
less,— and  of  the  rapid  instinct  full,  rush  down  the  dangerous 
steep." — This  choice  of-  glorious  perils  was  not,  however, 
indulged  to  their  ancestors;  since.it  appears  from  the  entries, 
that  they  were  pedestrian  hunters^ 

Mortua  seisona^  as  here  used,  are  words  that  merit  our 
attention.  To  the  generality  of  people,  the  warm  and  fer- 
tile months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  are  enlivening 
and  cheerful;  though  by  fox-hunters  of  former  days  it  was 
deemed  a  dead  season  of  the  ^\e^r,  And  from  some  expres- 
sions that  have  occasionally  cropped  from  sportsmen  of  thifl{ 
class,  with  whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of  conversing,  I  am 
inclined  to  suspect  that  the  epithet  dead^  when  prefixed  to 
summer,  is,  in  their  opinion,  pertinent  and  emphatic.  But 
it  is  a  lucky  circumstance,  that  the  late  revival  of  the  play, 
with  bows  and  arrows  has  somewhat  lessened  the  torpidity 
of  the  hunter's  vacation. 

The  same  phrase  brings  to  my  mind  a  glaring  anachronism 
advanced  by  Mr.  Addison  in  one  of  the  entertaining  papers 
lie  is  supposed  to  have  written  whilst  he  was  visiting  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley;  who,  we  are  told,  hunted  almost  every 
day  in  the  first  fortnight  in  Jqly :  an  idea  surely  as  incongru- 
ous, and  to  a  farmer  as  horrid,  as  Sterling's  hot  buttered 
rolls  for  breakfast  in  that  month  was  to  Lord  Ogleby  i  The 
conclusion  I  draw  from  this  lapse  of  the  pen  is,  that  Cover- 
ley-hall  was  situated  at  either  Chelsea  or  Islington;  and  that 
Mr.  Spectator  was  not  ambling  upon  the  chaplain's  easy  pad^ 
but  walking  over  the  Five  Fields,  or  the  Spa  Fields,  wh^u 
he  had  in  view  the  imaginary  doubles  of  the  Hare^.  And 
perhaps  in  this  my  trailing  I  may  have  been  so  often  at  a 
fault,  as  tQ  betray  my  having  no  right  to  the  signature  of 

W.  D.  FOXHUNTE, 

p.  308.  WiH'o  de  Foxhunte,  venatori  Regis 
Yulper'  venanti  in  diversis  forestis  et  parcis 
ad  vulpes,  pro  vadiis  suis,  et  duorum  garcio- 
num  custod'  canes   Re^is  vulper',    a  20  die  • 

Novembr',  anno  presenti  28,  incipiente  usque 
19  diem  ejusdem  mensis  anno  revoluto,  per 


■^  h 


*  Soe  Spectator,  No.  116;  in  which  is  the  following  passage:  **  Sir  Roger 
b<'>uir  at  present  too  old  for  fox-hunting,  to  keep  himself  in  action  has  dis- 
po«»' cl  of  his  braglcSf  and  got  a  pack  of  stop'hounds." — Qu.  In  Addison's  days 
wa^  ii  the  practice  to  huntfoxe*  with  btaglet,.9iigi  ^  hare  with  $tof-hoandsf 
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S€6  dies,  quia  annus  bissextilis,  cuilibet  per 

diem  2d.     -----------     *C.930 

Eidem  pro  putura  12  canum  Regis  vulper' 
per  idem  tempus,  pro  quolibet  per  diem  ob.  -     ^.9     $    0 

Eidem  pro  expens*  unius  equi  portantis  re- 
tia  sua,  a  20  die  Novemb',  anno  present!  28, 
incipiente  usque  ultimum  diem  Aprilis,  utro- 
que  computatOy  per  163  dies,  per  diem  3d.    <*      ^^.S    0    9 

Eidem  pro  expens^  ejusdem  equi  portantis 
retia  modo  predicto,  a  primo  die  Septembr', 
quo  die  incipit  seisona  ad  venand'  ad  vulpes 
post  seisonam  mortuam  anni  presentis  usque 
19  diem  Novembr*  anno  presente  finiente, 
utroque  computato,  per  80  dies,  per  diem  3d.     <^.  I     Q    Q 

P.  103.  WilPmo  de  Biatherwyk,  venatori 
Regij^  ad* vulpes,  pro  calciamentis  hiemalibus 
anni  presentis,  pro  se  et  garcionibus  suis,  cui- 
libet eorum  2s.  4d.     ------     •      -      o£*.  0    7     Q. 

P.  317.  Eidem,  pro  roba  sua  totius  anni 
presentis     ----------     -      ^.0  13     ♦. 

Eidem,  pro  robis  duorum  garcionum  suorum, 
pro  quolibet  10s.     -------      -«£.  LOO 

P.  96.  Henrico  de  Blakeburn,  eunti  per  pre- 
ceptum  Regis  pro  quodam  leporar^  gruar'  ad 
opus  Regis  querend'  pro  expensis  suis  eundo^ 
morando,  et  redeundo,  et  pro  putura  ejusdem 
leporar'  veniendo  ad  Regem  ;  per  manus  pro- 
prias  apud  Berewycum,  28  die  Decembriy     -     4^.  1     4    0 

1790,  Sept. 


»—■ <« 


CXXII.   Description  of  several  Barrows  opened  in  DorseUihire. 

Mr.  Urban,  Winchester,  Oct.  l . 

If  the  Life  of  Man  be  shorty  as  it  is  termed  in  Scripture,  it 
is  a  wish  congenial  to  his  heart,  that  his  memory  at  least 
should  be  of  long  continuance.  This  sentiment  accounts  for 
the  universal  practice  of  raising  Sepulchral  Monuments,  and 
is  findy  illustrated  by  the  plaintive  Gray  : 

For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey, 
This  pleasing,  anxious  being  e'er  resigned  ; 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  chearful  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  ling'ring  loolx,  behind  r 
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The  most  simple  and  natural  kind  of  Seputd^ral  Monu<» 
Vient,  and  therefore  the  most  ancient  and  universal,  eonsisu 
in  a  mound  of  earth,  or  a  heap  of  stonea,  raised  over  the  re- 
gains of  the  d^eased.  Of  such  monumQnts^  mention  is 
made  in  the  hook  of  Joshua,  and  in  the  poenas  of  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  Horace ;  and  of  suchf  instances  occur  in  every 
part  of  this  kingdom ;  especially  in  tho^e  elevated  and  s^« 
queatered  situations  where  they  have  neither  been  defaced 
by  agriculture  nor  inundations.  It  has  often  been  a  subject 
of  surprise  to  me,  that,  in  an  age  marked  by  its  taste  for 
Antiquarian  researches,  greater  attention  should  not  have 
been  paid  to  these  most  ancient  and  genuine  records  of  past 
ages,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  ascertain  to  which  of  the  suo- 
eessive  inhabitants  of  tbis  i&land  they  are  to  be  ascribed,  or 
whether,  in  fact,  tbey  are  tbe  work  of  more  than  one  peo- 
ple. This  can  only  be  done  by  an  examination  of  tbe  con- 
tents of  several  of  them  in  different  counties,  and  in  different 
situations,  by  persons  whose  learning,  ingenuity,  and  atten* 
tion,  qualify  them  for  the  task.  In  searching,  however, 
into  thiese  rude  memorials  of  our  forefathers,  the  true  anti- 
quary will  ever  respect  their  remains ;  and,  whilst  he  enters 
into  their  views  by  endeavouring  to  revive  their  memory, 
be  will  also  as  far  as  possible  consult  their  wishes,  in  leaving 
to  their  bones  their  ancient  place  oS  sepulture. 

Having  been  lately  on  a  visit  to  a  gentleman  in  Dorsetshire, 
on  whose  estate  an  mcredible  number  of  these  barrows  are 
found,  he  kindly  complied  with  my  wishes  in  causing  several 
^f  them  to  be  opened.  I  shall  first  describe,,  in  the  most 
accurate  manner  I  am  able,  the  contents  of  the  several  bar- 
rows ;  and  then  give  such  conjectures  as  occur  to  me,  con- 
cerning the  people  to  whom  they  belonged  :  not  without  a 
view,  however,  that  greater  light  may  hereafter  be  thrown 
on  the  subject  by  persons  whose  experience  and  information, 
in  this  branch  of  antiquarian  study,  are  superior  to  my  own. 

We  began  with  two  barrows  of  no  great  dimensions  oppo-^ 
site  to  East  Lullwortb,  on  a  level  piece'of  ground  that  is  met 
with  in  the  ascent  up  of  a  steep  and  lofty  mountain,  the  top 
of  which  is  crowned  with  a  bold  double  intrenchment,  of 
Roman  or  Barbaric  workmanship,  and  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Flxrwefs  barrow.  If  we  pay  any  regard  to  the 
conjecture  of  Hutchins,  in  his  History  of  Dorsetshire,  who 
derives  the  name  of  Flower* s  barrow  from  a  supposed  Roman 
General  of  the  name  of  Floms^  the  question  will  be  solved 
at  once  what  people  raised  this  strong  intrenchment ;  and  it 
will  afford  some  kind  of  presumptive  proof  that  the  barrows 
below  contained  Roman  remains.    But  we  are  to  observe, 


tbtl  lie  produces  no  proof  whatever  of  any  Bi:)iiiain  General 
of  the  maaie  of  Florus  ever  having  been  in  those  parts ;  nor 
dbes  the  figure  of  the  cainp  affect  the  Roman  quadraQfirle, 
but  i^ems  rather  to  humour  the  natural  shape  of  the  bill. 
Indeed  part  of  it,  hy  some  convulsion  of  Nature,  appears  to 
have  sunk  below  its  original  level,  while  no  small  portion  of 
it  bas  fallen  into  the  sea  below,  which,  at  the  deptli  of  sevea 
hundred  feet,  is  for  ever  undemniniag  ifts  rocky  base.  In 
these  two  barrows  we  found  promiscuously  scattered  perfect 
bttaian  teeth,  burnt  human  bones,  together  with  those  of 
animals,  such  33  pieces  of  the  jaw-bones  of  horses  or  oxen, 
teeth  of  the  same  animals,  tusks  of  boars,  small  round  stoaes 
of  the  Portland  kind  not  bigger  than  children's  marblea, 
pointed  stones  that  possibly  hai^e  been  the  heads  of  weapoaa, 
certain  lumps  of  corroded  nietal,  seemingly  iron,  but  of  an 
undetermined  shape,  a  few  particles  of  yeifow  metal^  whicb 
being  lost  could  not  undergo  the  assay,  some  crumbling 

E'eces  of  dark-coloured  unburnt  urns«  together  with  a  few 
mps  of  brick  or  earthenware,  thax  apipeared  to  have  been 
well  burnt.  In  addition  to  all  this,  we  perceived  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  fine,  rich,  black  earth,  with  a  certain  white 
mouLdiness  between*  the  particles,  which  must  have  been 
fetched  from  a  considerable  distance,  and  which  I  have  in- 
variably found  strewed  over  the  remains  of  the  dead  in  these 
ancient  sepulchres.    The  bottom  of  one  of  these  graves  was 

Eaved  with  large,  i;ound  stones,  that  had  been  worked  smooitk 
y  the  action  of  the  sea,  and  which  apparently  had  heea 
fetched  from  the  adjacent  shore. 

From  the  contused  state  in  which  we  found  the  contents 
of  these  two  barrows,  which  indeed  were  situated  near  what 
had  formerly  been  an  inhabited  spot,  as  the  name  of  A  risk 
JkfiU  indicates,  we  were  satisfied  they  had  been  in  some  past 
time  disturbed  :  we  therefore  determined  to  make  our  next 
research  in  a  more  remote  and  inaccessible  situation.  With 
this  view  we  pitched  upon  a  large  barrow,  being  twelve  feet 
in  perpendicular  height,  and  two  hundred  in  circumference, 
situated  at  the  highest  point  of  a  lofty  mountain  about  mid- 
way between  the  Points  of  Portland  and  Purbeck  Islands* 
This  tumulus  is  known  in  the  country  by  the  name  oi  Hain- 
bury^tauty  or  toote,  the  first  of  which  words  I  conjecture, 
may  be  the  name  of  the  chieftain  there  buried,  while  the 
other  two  appeat*  to  be  the  corruption  of  Saxon  and  British 
words  expressive  of  a  barrow.  Many  of  the  same  articles 
were  found  on  the  surface  and  at  the  extremities  of  this,  as 
in  the  former  barrows,  such  as  burnt  himian  bones,  bits  of 
metali  &c. :  but  on  our  approaching  to  the  centre,  at  aboiu 
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the  depth  of  four  feet  from  the  surface,  a  i^keleton  appeared 
in  perfect  preservation,  lying  with  its  head  to  the  North,  but 
so  tender,  as  to  crumble  into  dust  with  the  least  pressure; 
its  posture,  which  was  tliat  of  a  person  sleeping  on  his  side, 
with  the  feet  rather  drawn  up,  one  hand  resting  on  its  breast, 
the  other  on  its  hip,  prevented  it  from  being  accurately 
measured.  The  account  of  the  people,  however,  employed 
in  digging,  we  found  afterwards  liad  magnified  it  to  the  size 
of  seven,  and  even  of  eight  feet.  But  what  may  be  said 
with  certainty  is,  that  the  thi^h-bone  measured  twenty 
inches,  which  in  a  well-proportioned  man,  I  find,  gives  a 
height  of  six  feet  and  of  about  as  many  inches.  One  of  the 
Jeg-bones  appeared  to  have  been  fractured ;  but  whether 
this  had  happened  by  some  wound  in  war,  or  by  some  acci- 
dent at  the  funeral,  or  by  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent 
earth,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  On  the  breast  of  the 
skeleton  was  deposited  a  rude  urn,  too  much  decayed  to  be 
handled  without  falling  to  pieces,  of  about  the  measure  of 
two  quarts,  but  empty  of  every  thing  except  the  same  fine 
mould  that  covered  the  skeleton.  Near  the  neck  of  the  latter 
were  found  many  of  the  round  stones  I  have  before  men- 
tioned, but  of  different  sizes,  from  that  of  a  pigeon^s  egg 
down  to  that  of  a  pea.  As  they  were  imperforated,  it  is  not 
improbable  they  had  once  been  covered  with  metal,  in  which 
state  they  might  have  formed  a  necklace,  or  any  similar 
ornament.  The  substance  of  the  barrow,  as  high  as  the  site 
of  the  body,  was  formed  of  flints  and  stones;  into  which  a 
shaft  was  sunk  to  a  considerable  depth,  but  without  finding 
any  thing  worth  notice.  The  next  day,  however,  the  country- 
people,  who  had  witnessed  the  diligence  of  our  researches, 
which  they  conceived  must  have  had  an  object  of  greater 
value  in  view  than  bones  and  earthen  vessels,  being  en- 
couraged moreover  by  a  popular  tradition,  that  a  treasure 
lies  hidden  in  the  earth  somewhere  between  Weymouth 
and  Purbeck  Island,  assembled,  and  dug  to  the  very  bot- 
tom of  the  centre  of  the  barrow,  where  they  found  nothing 
but  a  large  heap  of  ashes,  in  all  probability  the  remains  of  a- 
funeral  pile  which  had  been  erected  on  that  spot.  Another 
small  barrow,  that  was  opened  the  same  day,  yielded  nothing 
but  bones  and  broken  urns. 

Unavoidable  business  calling  me  home  at  the  end  of  the 
week,  my  respectable  friend  communicated  to  me,  by  letter, 
the  result  of  his  searches,  the  ensuing  week;  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract ; 

"  On  the  Thursday  after  you  left  ns,  we  pitched  our 
tent  near  anotlier  of  those  barrows^  aud  set  to  work  upon  it. 
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We  diacorered,  at  about  the  depth  of  tvo  feet,  no  lesa  than 
five  diatiDct  skeletons :  three  of  them  were  in  a  row,  lying 
on  ^leir  baclcB,  two  of  which  appeared  to  be  of  the  common 
size,  but  that  in  the  middle  was  a  small  one,  probably  of 
•ome  youno^  person.  The  two  others  were  ^t  the  distance  of 
■a  few  feet  from  these,  of  the  ordinary  size,  with  the  head  of 
one  lying  on  the  breast  of  the  other.  Each  of  the  skeletons 
had  an  urn  upon  it ;  but  these  were  so  perished,  that  upon 
being  touched  they  fell  into  earth,  except  a  few  pieces 
near  the  top  rim  of  one  of  them,  which  1  have  preserved  for 
your  inspection.  Under  the  head  of  one  of  tlie  three  that 
lay  in  a  vow  we  found  a  small  earthen  urn,  about  the  size  of 
the  cup  pare  of  an  ordinary  wine  glass." 

I  have  only  to  add  to  this  account,  that  the  small  urn  just 
mentioned,  which  was  of  the  same  shape  with  the  rest  we 
found,  namely,  that  of  a  truncated  cone,  was  about  two 
inches  high,  and  one  in  diameter,  and  tliat,  though  nicely 
covered  with  the  shell  of  a  limpet,  it  was  quite  empty,  like- 
wise that  the  broken  pieces  of  urn  were  ornamented  by  being 
rudely  indented  in  a  zigzag  fashion ;  and  that  the  fiv^e  skele- 
tons were  not  all  exactly  on  the  same  level  in  the  barrow, 
which  appears  to  have  b'een  a  family  sepulchre,  hut  that  tha 
two  last  mentioned  seemed  to  have  been  deposited  in  the 
side  of  the  barrow  without  taking  it  to  pieces. 

-Five  or  six  other  barrows  in  the  same  neighbourhood  have 
since  beSh  opened  by  the  same  gentleman ;  but,  as  the  con- 
tents of  them  ^11  were  nearly  the  same,  I  shall  satisfy  myself 
with  giving  an  account  of  one  of  them,  which  was  opened  in 
my  presence.  It  was  one  out  of  three  which  stood  in  a  lins 
at  about  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from 
each  other,  being  about  the  same  number  of  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  about  ten  in  perpendicular  height.  On* 
ahaft  being  cut  to  the  centre  of  the  bap'o^v,  we  found  a  kind 
of  rude  vault  or  kUtvaen,  formed  with  unhewed  stones,  in- 
closing an  urn  capable  of  holding  about  two  gallons,  and  ' 
full  ot  burnt  human  bones,  being  covered  at  the  top  with  a 
thin,  flat  stone,  and  having  a  quantity  of  the  roots  of  quilch- 
grass  undecayed  near  it,  which  also  frequently  occurred  in 
the  other  harrows.  The  urn  in  question  was  composed  of  a 
coarse  black  clay,  of  the  shape'abore  described,  and  did 
not  seem  either  to  have  been  turned  with  a  lathe,  or  burnt 
inakit^,  but  merely  hardened  by  (ire  ortheheat  of  the  sun. 
Of  the  same  substance  and  form  were  aH  the  other  urns  dis- 
covered in  this  neighbourhood :  there  was  this  difference, 
however,  in  their  position,  that  some  of  them  ttood  upright, 
«nd  others  were  found  inverted. 

VOL.  I.  «i  g 
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The  uniformity  obsi^ved  in  the  barrows  I  have  desctibe4» 
in  shape,  situation,  apparent  antiquity,  and,  to  a  certain  de« 
gree^  in  contents,  seems  to  argue  that  these  at  least  were  the 
work  of  one  and  the  same  people.  Who  thetfe  were,  remains 
1IOW  to  be  considered.  I  think  it  is  plain  they  could  not 
have  been  the  Romans ;  for  though  these  were  m  the  prac- 
tice both  of  burying  and  burning  their  dead  intire,  as  ap-- 
|>ears  from  the  Tvreive  Tables,  and  from  other  monuments, 
yet  the  rudeness  of  the  present  urns,  so  imlike  the  neat, 
polished  ones,'I  discovered  last  year  near  this  city,  together 
with  the  true  Roman  fibuUe^  coim^  &c.  and  which  have  been 
honoured  with  a  place  in  the  Fttustu  Maiiuvtenta  of  the  So-* 
iiety  of  Antiquariei;  the  situation  of  these  sepulchres  on 
lofty  nwurUainSf  and  sequestered  dawfiSj  whereas  the  Ro- 
mans affected  to  bury  near  cities^  and  close  to  highways;  add 
to  this,  there  being  no  Sepulchral  lamps,  lacrymatories^ 
coins,  or  other  tokens  of  Roman  sepulture ;  all  these  cir- 
tumstances,  I  say,  point  out  Barbarians,  and  not  Romans, 
Iw  the  constructors  of  these  barrows.  We  must  therefore 
ascribe  them  to  one  of  the  three  following  nations,  viz.  th« 
Britons,  the  Saxons,  or  the  Danes  ;  and  we  must  attribute 
these  works  to  one  of  th6m  previously  to  its  conversion  to 
Christianity,  as,  wherever  the  Christian  religion  prevailed, 
it  immediately  banished  the  Pagan  rite  of  burning  the  dead, 
as  appears  from  many  Canons  of  Councils  to  this  effect,  and 
introduced  the  use  of  common  cemeteries  consec^ted  to 
ibis  purpose.  Of  the  above-mentioned  nations,  the  Danes 
seem  to  have  the  weakest  claim  to  these  numerous  barrows, 
as  (independently  of  other  arguments  that  will  occur  below) 
they  never  seeih  to  have  been  stationary  in  this  part  of  the 
lun^dom  for  any  considerable  time,  till  their  princes  and  the 
nation  in  general  professed  themselves  Christians;  whereas 
in  the  above-fnentioned  barrows  there  is  even  some  ap- 
pearance of  family  sepulchres.  It  remains  then  to  consider 
Mrhether  it  is  more  reasonable  to  attribute  these  ancient 
monuments  to  the  Britons,  previously  to  their  adopting  the 
manners  of  their  conquerors  the  Romans,  or  to  theii  more 
#atal  enemies,  our  Saxon  ancestors.  For  my  part,  i  thtsk 
there  are  more  and  stronger  arguments  for  ascribing  them 
to  the  former  than  to  the  Matter  people.  For  though  both 
the  Celts  or  Gauls,  of  whom  the  Britons  were  evidently 
a  tribe,  as  appears  from  the  uniformity  of  their  lai^uage 
and  of  their  civil  and  religious  rites,  and  the  Germans, 
of  whom  the  Saxons  formed  an  illustrious  portion,  were 
both  in  the  practice  of  at  least  occasionally  using  funeral 
piles,  barrows,  and   WM\  as  Mouif^ncoii  has  discovered 
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in  regard  to  the  Oauls,  and  Ctrt)nOTiu3  *ith  other  German 
antiquaries,  in  respect  to'their  forefathers  j  yet  there  is  this 
striking  difference  between  the  twopeople,  that  the  former, 
according  to  CECsar^  were  fond  of  the  pomp  of  funerals,  sa- 
criticing  various  animals  as  well  as  men  on  the  occasion,  and 
burying  wiih  the  dead  whatever  they  had  that  was  most  pr^ 
cious:  whereas  the  latter,  according  to  Tacitus,  despised  the 
fruitless  ambition,  as  they  considered  it,  of  magniftcent  fu- 
nerals i  and  it  was  only  on  some  extraordinary  occasion  that 
the  warrior's  horse  was  buried  with  his  master.  Morton 
adds,  that  the  Sgxons  had  laid  aside  the  custom  of  burning 
their  dead  previously  to  their  invasion  of  this  island ;  but 
whether  the  last-mentioned  assertion  rests  upon  sufficient 
proof,  nr  not,  I  think  the  evident  consequences  to  be  de- 
duced from  what  has  been  alleged  above,  when  considered 
with  respectto  the  contents  of  the  barrows  in  question,  hke- 
wise  the  very  great  antiquity  of  these  barrows,  manifest  by 
the  condition  of  the  metal,  bones,  and  urns,  found  in  them. 
Again,  the  coarseness  and  rudeness  of  these  urns,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  rather  bespeak  the  manufacture  of  the  savage 
Britons,  than  of  the  Saxons,  who  by  their  very  piracies 
upon  civilized  nations  were  a  polished  people  at  their  con- 
quest of  this  island,  compared  with  the  former  six  hundred 
vears  before ;  and,  above  all,  the  conformity  between  thess 
oarrows  and  those  opened  by  Dr.  Stukeley  and  others  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Stonehen^e;  all  these  circumstances,  I 
say,-  considered  together,  induce  me  to  attribute  the  barrows 
I  have  described  to  the  Aborigines  of  this  island,  the  Britons, 
rather  than  to  the  Saxons,  or  anv  later  people.  With  respect 
to  the  argument  I  have  drawn  from  the  conformity  between 
these  barrows  and  those  near  Stonehenge,  I  take  it  foe 
granted  that  this  stupendous  pile  of  Barbaric  magnificence 
13  allowed  to  have  been  a  Druidical  temple ;  and  that  ths 
barrows  with  which  it  is  surrounded  bad  some  relation 
vith  it,  and  belonged  to  the  same  people  by  whom  it  was 
constructed. 

A  very  great  difficulty,  however,  remains  to  be  explained^ 
which  is,  that  some  of  these  barrows  contained  nothing  but 
'urns  full  of  burnt  bones,  while  others  contained  entire  skele- 
tons, with  urns  placed  upon  them,  and  with  burnt  human 
bones,  charcoal,  and  asbes,  scattered  throughout  the  tumu- 
lus. To  account  for  this,  1  must  refer  to  the  authorities  ad- 
duced by  the  learned  and  ingenious  author  of  the  "  History  ' 
of  Manchester,"  to  prove  that  the  Ancient  Britons  were  in 
the  habit  of  using  both  rites  of  funeral,  that  of  burning,  and 
thM  of  burning  entire.  It  is  probable  that,  at  Ha^hut^To^^, 
4S» 
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and  sucb  other  barrows  as  contain  vestiges  of  both  practiceS| 
the  captives,  slaves,  and  animals,  destined  to  appease  the 
manes  of  the  deceased  chieftain,  or  to  accompanv  his  de- 
parted spirit,  were  killed  and  burnt  on  the  spot,  and  that 
afterwards  a  barrow  was  mised  over  their  ashes,  near  th« 
sunnnit  of  which  the  body  of  the  chieftain  himself  was  buried 
entire-  The  urn  placed  on  the  breast  of  the  corpse  probably 
contained  ointments,  or  valuable  articles  belonging  to  thg 
deceased,  in  conformity  with  Ca^ar's  account  of  the  British 
funerals.  This  conjecture  is  confirmed,  in  my  opinion,  by 
the  diminutive  size  of  the  small  urn  covered  with  a  limpet 
«hell,  mentioned  above,  as  it  appears  too  small  to  hav« 
answered  any  other  purpose  we  are  acquainted  with.  It  is 
possible  that  one  of  those  horrid  sacrifices,  which  the  author^ 
just  quoted,  describes,  might  have  made  part  of  the  funeral 
rite  performed  at  some  of  these  barrows,  in  which  a  con- 
Aiderable  number  of  human  victims  were  inclosed  in  a  kind 
of  cage  made  of  basket-work,  and  burnt  alive,  in  order  to 
Tender  propitious  the  blood-thirsty  deities  of  the  Druids. 

1790,  Oct.  John  Milne?. 


CXXIIL    Parliament  Oak  in  Welbeck  Par& 

*Mr.  Urban, 

As,  by  favour  of  the  excellent  author  of  the  work,  lam  be* 
Gome  possessed  of  a  copy  of  that  elegant  tract,  Mr,  Rooke^f 
**  Descriptions  and  Sketches  of  some  remarkable  Oaks  in 
the  Park  at  Welbeck,"  &c.  wherein  the  drawings  by  Mr. 
Rooke,  and  the  engraving:s  by  Mr.  Ellis,  are  very  fine ;  I 
.beg  leave  to  aend  you  ft  brief  and  friendly  remark  upon  one 
passage  in  it.  He  observes,  p.  12,  **  There  is  a  very  old 
oak  in  Clipston  Park,  which  the  common  people  call  the 
Parliavtait  Oaky  from  an  idea  that  a  parliament  was  once, 
held  under  it.  I  have  not  found  any  good  authority  for  this 
fact ;  but  it  is  certain  that  a  parliament  was  held  by  Edw.  I. 
anno  1290,  at  Clipston  palace,**  &c.  Now,  Sir,  as  there 
was  a  palace  at  this  place,  and  a  parliament  was  held  there 
anno  1290,  as  here  stated,  I,  for  my  part,  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  vulgai*  and  current  opinion,  that  this  oak  was  the 
place  of  the  assembly's  meeting.  There  is  a  hundred  in 
Derbyshire,  stiled  Applctrce  hundred^  from  some  large  tree 
of  thekiiid  b^in^  prpbably  the  (jjaceof  the  rendezvpuift  or 
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hundred  conrt ;  and  on  the  confines  of  the  parishes  of  God  - 
mersham  and  Chilham,  in  Kent,  a  place  is  to  this  day  called 
Hundred -beech,  from  some  large  beech,  no  doubt,  there 
formerly  growing,  and  where  the  hundred  court  was  usually 
kept.  The  famous  Augustine's  Ac,  or  oak,  mentioned  by 
Venerable  Bede,  lib.  ii,  c,  2,  where  the  Saxons  bad  the 
conference  with  the  Britons,  will  certainly  occur  to  the 
learned  reader  on  this  occasion;  and  other  instances  of 
the  same  kind  will  probably  be  recollected  by  jour  readers; 
so  that  the  name  of  the  Parliainent  Oak,  in  my  opinion, 
stands  upon  a  plausible,  reasonable,  and  analogical  founda- 
rion  ;  though  it  be  only  supported^by  tradition,  and  may  be 
taken,  consequently,  lor  a  jiroper  appellation,  grounded  on 
real  matter  ot  iact. 

•  Yours,  &c. 

1791,  Taw.  L.  E. 


CXXIV.    Conjecture  on  the  Etymology  of  LAndon. 

Mr.  Urban,  Clemen fs-latie,  Dec.  8. 

So  many  able  antiquaries  have_  attempted  to  find  the  tru« 
etymology  of  the  name  of  my  native  city,  London,  that  it 
may  appear  presumptuous  to  offer  any  thing  farther  on  the 
subject;  yet,  as  a  conjecture  has  occurred  to  me,  which  I 
think  both  new  and  plausible,  1  am  induced  to  lay  it  bafore 
the  public  by  means  of  your  entertaining  Magazine. 

Mr.  Pennant,  who,  I  believe,  is  the  latest  author  who  has 
published  an  account  of  London,  savs  (p.  16  of  the  first 
edition) — "The  Surry  side  was,  in  afl  probability,  a  great 
expanse  of  water,  a  lake,  a  llyn,  as  the  Welch  call  it, 
which  an  ingenious  countryman  of  mine,  not  without  rea- 
son, thinks  might  have  given  a  name  to  our  capital;  llyn 
din,  or  the  city  on  the  lake." 

But  I  cannot  think  this  derivation  satisfactory,  because 
Mr,  P.  allows  (p.  34)  that  "  in  St.  George's- fields  have  been 
found  remains  of  tessellated  pavements,  couis,  and  an  urn 
full  of  bones,  possibly  tlie  site  of  a  summer  camp  of  the 
Romans.  In  this  place  it  could  have  been  no  other.  It  was 
too  wet  for  a  residentiary  station.  Its  neighbour,  Lambeth- 
marsh,  was,  in  the  last  c'cntury,  overflowed  with  water ;  but 
St.  Geoige's-ficlds  might,  from  their  distance  from  the  river, 
admit  ot  a  temporary  encampment." 

Sut  the  city  itbfiU,  in  my  opinion,  is  clearly  desQcibed.^^ 
«HJ3 
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its  ancient  name,  if  the  following  etymology  is  the  tm% 
one, 

I  learn,  by  Lhuyd's  Arcbax)logia,  that  the  British  word 
for  a  valley  is  glynn\  and  it  is  u'ell  known  that  the  initial^ 
in  that  language  is  often  omitted  in  construction. 

That  the  surface  of  the  ground  which  London  occupies 
was  very  uneven  when  the  Romans  took  possession  of  it  ii 
Evident ;  the  remains  of  Roman  buildings,  found  at  very 
different  depths  in  many  parts  of  it,  and  the  rivulets  of 
Walbrook  and  Fleet,  favour  this  opinion. 

I  conjecture  then  that  the  original  British  name  of  this 
city  was  Glynn  Uyn^  or,  in  construction,  Lyi^n  Dyn ;  and,  if 
this  be  allowed,  it  is  very  strikingly  characteristic  of  the 

1)lace ;  and,  from  the  last  name,  the  Romans  might  easiljf 
earn  to  call  and  write  it  Londinum.  • 

Perhaps  it  may  be  objected  to  me,  that  the  Welch  spell 
it  with  //,  which  my  derivation  does  not  seem  to  authorize. 
In  answer  to  this  \  say,  that  some  nations  now  pronounce 
the  letter  g  very  soft :  the  modern  Greeks  (and  I  believe  tb^ 
Germans  in  some  cases)  do  so.  This  soft  g  is  to  the  English 
bard  g  as  the  Welch  ch  is  to  ^,  or  as  th  in  this  is  to  d.  The 
sound  of  this  soft  ^,  and  /,  following  it,  is  so  similar  to  the 
Welch  //,  that  I  thmk  it  strengthens  my  argument,  by  shew- 
ing that  th6  British  name  of  the  city  of  London  probably 
began  with  the  soft  g  (which  for  several  reasons,  I  am  per« 
suaded  was  used  by  the  ancients ;)  and  is  a  good  reason  why 
the  Welch  write  it  with  //,  though  Roman  authors  spell  th« 
Latinized  name,  Londinum^  with  a  single  /• 

I  shall  conclude  by  observing,  that  me  fact  on  which  I  rest 
my  conjecture,  whether  that  conjecture  be  true  or  not,  is 
undeniable,  namely,  that  the  British  city  was  a  Glynn  Dyn^ 
a  town  containing  valleys  and  rising  grounds*;  and  that  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Peiinant,  that  it  is  probable  that  it  existed 
before  the  time  of  Julius  CsBsar,  as  well  as  many  more  in 
this  island,'which  have  names  clearly  Welch,  but  which  the 
Romans  afterwards  seized,  colonized,  ^nd  fortified. 

Yours,  &c. 
1 792,  SuppL  John  Jackson. 


*  For,  though  the  Roman  wall  does  not  include  the  river  Fleet,  the  West* 
em  bank  of  it  might  be  a  part  of  the  earlier  British  town,  t)r  settkment. 


Anti^y  ^thwetf  the  Ring;  Kc.  iS4 

CXXV.    Antiquity  nf  the  uie  of  tbc  Rinj  in  the  Marria|;e 

Service. 
•  Mr.  Urban, 

A  CORRESPONDENT  inquires  the  reason,  vhy  the  ru- 
firic  of  the  marriage-servicej  in  our  Liturgy,  directs  tb« 
priest  to  uke  the  ring,  .and  to  "deliver  it  to  the  man,  to  put 
It  upon  tbejburth  linger  of  tlie  woman's  left  hand." 

In  answer  to  this  inquiry  I  have  to  remark,  that  it  ap- 
pears from  Aulus  Gellius's  entertaining  Miscellany  (lib.  X. 
cap.  10,)  that  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  most  of  the  Romans, 
wore  their  ring  on  .this  very  finger :  in  digito  sinisliir  manaa 
fui  minimo  est  proximus.  He  adds,  tliat  Apion  says,  that  4 
amaU  nerve  runs  from  this  finger  to  the  heart;  and  that, 
therefore,  it  was  honoured  with  the  office  of  bearing  th« 
Ting  on  account  of  its  connexion  with  that  master- mover  of 
the  vital  functions.  Macrobius  (Saturiiat.  lib.  VII.  cap.  13) 
assigns  the  same  reason;  but  also  quotes  the  opinion  of 
Atteius  Capito,  that  the  right-hand  was  exempt  from  thi* 
office  because  it  was  much  more  used  than  the  left-hand, 
and  therefore  the  precious  stones  of  the  rings  were  liable 
to  be  broken;  and  that  the  finger  of  the  left-hand  was 
•elected  which,  was  the  least  used. 

The  reasons.hrre  so  gravely  alleged  are,  perhaps,  equally 
absurd.  They  serve,  however,  to  shew  the  antiquity  of 
the  practice.  It  is  well  known  tliat,  when  the  empire  be- 
came Christian,  the  clergy  retained  as  many  customs  and 
usages  as  were  indiflerenc,  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  promoting  the  progress  of 
their  religion.  Finding  this  practice  established,  they 
adopted  it  into  their  ritual ;  periiaps,  from  the  supposed 
connexion  of  this  hand  with  the  heart,  in  token  uf  sincerity; 
and  to  imply,  that  the  contracting  parties  witli  their  handf 
made  also  an  interchange  of  hearts.  Thnt  the  ring  was 
used  by  the  Honlaiis  in  marriage,  see  Juvenal,  SaU  VL 
ver.  27. 

It  is  well  known  with  bow  much  moderation  and  temper 
our  Reftirmers  proceeded  in  clearing  the  ritual  from  tbs 
corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Such  usages  as  had 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Catholic  church  before  the 
springing  up  of  the  Papal  usurpation,  and  such  as  were  not 
unscriptural  or  idolatrous,  tbcy  preserved.  Htiice  the  re- 
semblance between  the  Hnglish  Liturgy  and  the  Romish 
Breviary,  which  ignorance,  with  her  usual  petulance,  is 
ever  forward  to  object  to  tlie  church  of  England,  is,  ia 
•fleet,  highly  hoaourai)!*  to  her,  ioasmucb  its  it  sh^ws  bepi 
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reverence  for  primitive  antiquity,  her  liberality  in  admitting 
reformation  when  indispensable,  and  her  wisdom  in  reject- 
ine  needless  innovation. 

How  little  the  Reformation  has  varied  our  office  of  rfla- 
irimony,  may  appear  from*  a  comparison  of  the  following 
passage  of  Chaucer's  Merchant's  Tale  with  the  opemD|; 
exhortation  to  that  office  : 

**  Ther  speketh  many  a  man  of  mariage, 
That  wot  no  more  of  it  than  wot  ray  page; 
For  which  causes  a  man  shuld  take  a  wiu 
If  he  ne  may  not  liven  cbast  his  lif, 
Take  him  a  wif  with  gret  devotion,' 
Because  of  leful  procreation 
Of  children^  to  the  fumour  of  God  above. 
And  not  on\ie /or  paramour^  or  love ; 
And  for  they  shulden  lecherie  eschue. 
And  yeld  hir  dette  whan  that  it  is  due ; 
Or  for  that  eche  of  htnji  shuld  helpen  other 
In  meschefe,  as  a  suiter  shal  the  brother. 
And  live  in  chastitee  ful  holily/' 

• 

A  little  farther  on,  he  describes  the  marriage  ceremony^ 
and  alludes  to  two  collects  still  in  use ; 

**  But  finally  y-comen  is  the  day 

That  to  the  chirche  bbthe  ben  they  went, 

For  to  receive  the  holy  sacrament. 

Forth  Cometh  the  preest,  with  stote  about  his  nekke^ 

And  bade  hir  be  like  Sara  and  Rebekke^ 

In  vvisdome  and  in  trouthc  of  nmriage : 

And  sayd  his  orisons,  as  is  usag^e^ 

And  crouched  hem,  and  bade  &od  shuld  hem  blessf!^ 

And  made  all  siker  ynow  with  hblinesse.'* 

Thus  we  see  the  great  antiquity  of  some  of  our  modem 
ceremonies;  a  subject  on  which  I  have  elsewhere  touched, 
and  on  which  Dr.  Tkylor  had  made  large  collections.  In- 
deed, if  we  may  believe  him,  "  the  present  ceremony  (now 
in  fashion  all  over  Europe,)  of  "  saluting  the  b^ide'''  is  to  be 
'  derived  from  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Romans,  among 
whom  the  husband  and  hb  relations  used  to  salute  the  wife, 
in  order  to  perceive  whether  she  had  been  guilty  of  drinking 
wine,  which  they  made  equally  criminal  with  auultery.  Thii 
Doctor  concludes  :  ^'  If  my  reader  was  acquainted  with  but 
half  the  passages  I  could  produce,  wherein  modern  custoois. 
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tbougl)  somewhat  alienated  from  their  original  design  and 
institution,  retain  however  so  much  of  their  old  featnr^  or 
complexion,  as  Jo  claim  an  indisputable  relation  to  some 
Roman  or  Grecian  solemnity,  he  would  not  be  startled,  as 
perhaps  he  was,  at  the  first  mention  of  this  opinion.  I  was 
tempted  hereto  lay  betore  him  an  instance  or  two  of  this 
sort,  of  which  I  have  by  me  a  plentiful  collection ;  but  waa 
checked  upon  the  reflection  tliat  I  but  very  lately  tooh  him 
out  of  the  road  to  shew  him  a,  prospect,  and  therefore  ra- 
ther chose  to  prosecute  my  journey,  to  which  it  in  possible 
he  may  now  nave  no  objection."  Elements  of  Civil  Law, 
p.  357. 

1  believe  most  readers  will  unite  with  me  in  lamenting 
Jhat  this  learned  writer  followed  his  second  thoughts  in  this 
instance,  and  will  permit  me  to  repeat  my  hopes  that  the 
foliection  above-mentioned  may  not  be  for  ever  concealed 
from  the  public  eye. 

J795,  Sept.  ScioLua 


CXXVI.    Dniidical  Cuitoms  retained  in  Cornwall. 

Mr.  Urban, 

It  is  a  research  no  less  interesting  than  amusing,  to  traca 
back  several  customs  and  expressions  now  used  to  their 
Druidical  or  Saxon  original.  I  am  informed  by.a  friend,  that 
an  immemorial  and  peculiar  custom  prevails  on  the  sea-co^t 
of  the  Western  extremity  of  Cornwall,  of  kindling  Jai^e 
bonhres  on  the  evening  of  June  24;  and  on  the  next  day, 
the  country  people,  assembling  in  great  crowds,  amuse 
themselves  with  excursions  on  tne  water.  For  the  origin  of 
this,  no  satisfactory  reason  can  be  given ;  therefore,  conjec- 
ture is  allowable,  where  ccr^inty  cannot  be  attained.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  it  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Druidical 
festival,  celebrated  on  Midsummer-day,  to  implore  the 
friendly  influence  of  Heaven  on  their  fields,  compounded 
with  that  of  the  first  of  May,  when  the  Druid^kindied  large 
£res  on  all  their  sacred  places,  and  on  the  tops  of  all  their 
cairns,  in  honour  of  Bel,  or  Belinua,  the  name  by  which 
they  distinguished  the  sun,  whose  revolving  course  bad 
again  clothed  tl)e  earUi  with  beauty,  and  diFlused  joy  and 
gTadncss  through  the  creation.  Their  water-parties  on  the 
24th  prove,  that  they  consider  the  summer  season  as  now 
so  fully  established,  that  (hey  arq  apt  afraid  to  CQOiniit 
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themselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves.    If  we  reflect  on  the 
toolpd  animosity  which  subsisted  between  the  Romans  ^aod 
Druids,  and  that  the  latter,  on  bein^  exf^lled  from  their 
former  residences,  found,  together  with  the  miserable  rem« 
bants  of  the  Britons,  an  asylum  in  the  naturally-fortified 
parts  of  the  island,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  their  customs 
liaving  been  faintly  handed  down  through  such  a  long  suc- 
cession of  ages.    That  Cornwall  was  one  of  their  retreats  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  numerous  remains  of  their  circular 
temples,  cromlechs,  cairns,  &c.  though  of  the  sacred  groves 
in  which  they  were  embosomed  no  vestiges  now  remain. 
We  all  know  the  avidity  with  which  mankind  adhere  to,  and 
with  what  reluctance  they  lay  aside,  usages  delivered  down 
to  them  by  their  ancestors,  and  familiar  to  themselves.  And, 
%vhen  we  farther  consider  the  inveterate  hatred  with  which 
the  Romans  endeavoured  to  extirpate  the  Druidical  customs, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  this  very  circumstance  should  have 
l>een  the  means  of  fixing  them  more  deeply  in  those  places 
where  they  were  preserved ;  as  persecution  has  in  all  cases 
a  natural  tendency  to  strengthen  what  it  is  its  wish  to  eradi« 
cate.    Nay  even  m  the  eleventh  century,  when  Christianity 
was  become  the    national   reli^on,   the   people  were  so 
attached  to  their  ancient  superstitions,  that  we  find  a  law  of 
Canute  the  Great  strictly  prohibiting  all  his  subjects  from 
paying  adoration  to  the  sun,  moon,  sacred  groves  and  woods, 
nallowed  hills  and  fountains.     If  then  this  propensity  to 
idolatry  could  not  be  rooted  out  of  those  parts  or  the  king- 
dom expose^  to  thecontinual  influx  of  foreigners,  and  the 
horrors  of  frequent  war,   how  much   more  must  it   have 
flourished  in  Cornwall,  and  those  parts,  where  the  Druids 
long  preserved  their  authority  and  influence!  It  may  then 
be  fairly  inferred,   that,  from  their  remote  situation,  and 
comparative  insignificancy  with  the  jest  of  England,  they 
preserved  those  religious  solemnities  unmolested ;   and, 
corrupted  as  they  must  naturally  be  by  long  usage  and 
tradition,  yet  are  handed  down  to  us  to  this  day  with  evident 
marks  of  a  Druidical  origin. 

Our  holy  festival  of  Christmas  retains  in  some  parts  of  this 
island,  particularly  in  Lincolnshire,  the  Saxon  appellation 
of  Yule,  which  was  a  peculiar  solemnity,  celebrated  about 
tlie  winter  solstice,  in  honour  of  Thor,  the  son  of  Odin^ 
and  frequently  conducted,  according  to  the  genius  of  our 
Saxon  ancestors,  with  t^e  utxpost  excess  of  feasting,  drinkn 
jng,  &c. 
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CXXVIL    Significttion  of  Sempecta  and  FercuJum, 

Mr.  Urban, 

In  your  last  volume  an  inquiry  was  made  after  an  earlier 
use  of  the  word  Stnnpecta  than  is  to  be  found  in  Ingulphus's 
account  of  Croyiand  abbey.  Not  any  notice  having  been 
since  taken  of  it  in  your  Miscellany,  I  am  induced  to  repeat 
the  question ;  and  may  I  be  allowed  the  freedom  of  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  attention  of  your  learned  correspondent  at 
Winchester,  than  whom  I  am  not  apprized  of  any  person 
more  likely  to  make  a  satisfactory  report?  L.  £.  seems  too 
hastily  to  have  advanced  that  Sempecta  frequently  occurs  in 
the  Monkish  writers.  •  • 

Antiquariolus,  at  p.  383,  of  the  present  volume,  has  pro* 
perly  referred  the  Historian  of  Evesham  Abbey  to  Ainsworth, 
instead  of  Dufresne,  for  the  meaning  of  terculuniy  but  I 
rather  think  that  the  true  rendering  of  it  is  a  dish  or  mess, 
and  not  a  meal ;  because  the  members  of  the  great  religious 
houses  were  careful  to  have  a  constant  and  copious  supply 
for  their  tables  of  flesh,  fish,  and  fowl.  Well  known  is  the 
facetious  Fuller's  (Hist,  of  Abbeys,  b.  vi.  p.  299)  pleasant 
jind  true  story  *Qf  the  method  pursued  by  King  Henry  VHI, 
to  bring  to  a  relish  of  a  sirloin  of  beef  an  abbot  of  Reading, 
^^  whose  weak  and  squeezie  stomach,  from  a  too  free  indul- 
gence on  many  choice  and  high-seasoned  viands,  would 
hardly  digest  the  wing  of  a  small  rabbit  or  chicken."  And, 
by  one  or  the  statutes  of  Archbishop  Winchelsey  for  the 
better  government  of  the  members  of  Christ-church,  Can- 
terbury, a  restriction  to  one  dish  was  imposed  as  a  penalty  on 
an  offending  brother,  who,  by  words  or  needless  actions, 
should  interrupt  the  lecture  enjoined  ^o  be  read  during 
a  meal': 

**  Item,  refectione  durante,  omnes  monachi  ad  lectionem 
aures  inclinent,  nulla  iiftersigna  nisi  ad  refectionem  neces-* 
saria  viterim  facientes.  Et  qui  contrafecerit,  in  ipso  refec- 
torio  in  crastino  comedens,  pane,  et  potagio,  et  uno  duntaxat 
ferculoM^  contentus;  et  si  id  postea  iteret,  solo  pane  ao 
potagio  se  ibidem  reficiat  illo  die;  ac  totiens  poenam  ipsan^ 
sustineat  quotiens  delictum  hujusmodipncsumpserititerare.'^ 
(Wilkins  Concil.  ii.  p.  246.) 

Nor  were  the  secular  brethren  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Cross, 
at  Winchester,  stinted  in  general  to  one  mess;  for,  each  or 
the  thirteen  bad  daily  a  loaf  of  good  wheat  bread  ;  a  BufH- 
cieut  quantity  of  pottage;  three  o^ess^s  at  d^nner^  namely^ 
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6ne  mess  called  Mortress^  made  of  milk  and  wastel-bread,  one 
tness  of  flesh  or  fish,  and  one  pittance,  as  the  days  should  re- 
quire ;  and  one  mess  for  supper ;  and,  on  six  holy  days  in  the 
year,  one  of  their  messes  was  roast  meat',  or  fish  of  a  better 
sort.  These  articles  are  particularized  by  Dr.  Lowth,  in  the 
Life  of  William  of  Wykenam,  and  I  suppose  that  Jerculwn, 
translated  mess^  may  be  the  word  in  the  original  register  of 
the  bishop  to  which  he  refers. 

For  the  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  ancient  mortuaries  im* 
puted  to  Mr.  Warton,  it  is  difficult  to  account,  this  perqui- 
site having  been  generally  claimed  on  the  decease  or  inter- 
ment of  every  one  possessed  of  personal  chattels,  and  as  the 
term  is  so  fully  illustrated  in  glossaries  and  law  dictionaries, 
as  also  by  Bishop  Gibson,  Dr.  Burn,  and  Judge  Blackstone, 
in  Aeir  respective  Gommentaries.  In  one  sense,  however, 
this  kind  of  payment  cannot^  strictly  speaking,  be  said  to 
have  originated  with  the  clergy,  because  it  corresponded 
to  the  heriot,  to  which  so  many  tenants  of  manors  were  sub- 
ject. Sir  William  Blackstone,  therefore,  with  propriety  stiles 
u  mortuary  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  heriot ;  and  that  it  was  a 
claim,  introduced  after  the  heriot,  may  be  decisively  con- 
cluded from  this  circumstance,  that  the  second  best  of  the 
live  stock  was  due  as  a  mortuary,  because  to  the  first,  of 
best,  the  lord  of  the  manor  was  entitled  for  a  heriot^  Almost 
all  the  parochial  incumbents  could,  in  former  days,  main« 
tain  a  right  to  a  mortuary ;  and  it  appears  from  the  under-^ 
written  entry  in  the  consistory  acts  ot  the  diocese  of  Roches- 
ter, that,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  vicarage  of  Lewisbam^ 
this  right  was  vested  in  the  bishop  i 

"  A.  1467,  July  27.  Sequestratum  apud  Lewesoham  1 
«quus  Joh'is  Stretefeld,  subito  defuncti,  tempore  vacat* 
vicar*  ad  d'num  ep'um  ratione  vacat-  ibid'  pertinentem." 
Fol.  540,  ^ 

Yours,  &c. 

1796,  Julj/.  W.  &D. 

Mr.  Urban, 

• 

I  FEAR  I  shall  forfeit  the  favourable  opinion  which,  it  ap-» 
pears,  your  correspondent  W,  and  D.  entertains  qf  my  an* 
tiqne  lore,  by  his  calling  for  my  sentiments  upon  the  fong^^ 
standing  controversy  concerning  the  monastic  title  of  SetU" 
pecttty  when  he  shall  find  that  I  am  capable  of  adding  but 
very  little  to  the  stock  of  information  which  be  is  already 
j)Ossessed  of  on  that  subject. 

With  respect  to  the  derivation  of  the  word  Setnpecta,  it 
Mccws  p/aiii  to  *^i9^  from  it^  ?«ui»^  ?L\^d.  \^xw^^^ywvx  *8  well 
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u  from  the  atftfaority  of  the  learned  Dnfresne,  that  it  is  of 
Greek  ori^nal,  being  a  mutilation  of  the  word  avfmint^ 
aive  trvn-ntmuf  (qui  CUM  piieris  ludit,  aut  paeros  secum  habelj 
Jbrsan  etiam  a  nn^xWuf  fsimul  nuiritusj.  In  tact,  we  leara 
from  Ingulphuat  that  the  chief  and  distingutahing  privilege 
of  the  Sempecla  was  their  having  a  youth  to  attend  upoii 
them,  and  to  keep  tbem  companvi  when  they  dined  sepa- 
rately in  their  respective  cells  in  toe  inhrmarv,  as  they  were 
allowed  to  do.  *'  Quinquagenarius  autem,  in  ordine  iSfm- 
pecta  vocanduB,  bonestam  cameram  in  iniirmitorio,  de  priori^ 
assignatione  accipiat,  habeatque  clericum  sen  garcioneni 
auo  servitio  specialiter  attendentem,  qui  exhibitionem  vie-* 
tualium  recipiet,  de  parte  abbatis,  modo  et  mensura,  quibuf 
miniatratur  garcioni  unius  armigeri  in  abbatis  aula.  UuiQ 
Sempecta  unum  fratrem  juniorem  commensalem,  tain  pro 
juoioris  disciplina,  quam  pro  senioris  solatio,  prior  quotidie 
assignabit."  I  quote  the  passage  at  length,  as  many  of  your 
readers  may  not  have  the  Historian  of  Croyland  at  hand.  W. 
and  D.  is  certainly  right  in  computing  the  50  years  n^es^ 
sary  to  constitute  a  Sempecta,  not  from  the  time  of  his  birtb^ 
but  from  that  of  his  religious  profession,  or  making  his  vows; 
which  ceremony,  according  to  the  discipline  of  the  century 
in  question  (for,  this  point  varied  at  different  periods),  could 
not  take  place  before  the  age  of  14;  hence  the  Sempecta 
must,  at  the  very  least,  have  been  6*  years  old.  "  In  mo- 
nasteriis,"  says  the  patriarch  Pachomius,  "  non  o^tas  qusc.* 
ritur,  sed  professio." 

To  spealc  now  of  the  title  itself,  or  rank  of  Sempecta.  It- 
is  certain,  indeed,  that  the  patriarch  Benedict,  as  well  as 
the  other  monastic  legislators,  shewed  a  great  respect  ta 
old  age,  ordering  that  the  abbot  should  consult  with  the 
monks  on  particular  occasions,  and  that  the  juniors  should 
pay  due  deference  to  them,  and  should  call  them  their. 
jVimm'  when  they  addressed  them-  See  Reg.  c.  63.  It  is, 
also  manifest,  that  the  usual  time  of  acquiring  seniority  by 
age,  was  the  50tii  year  from  the  monastic  profession;  on 
which  occasion  a  ceremony  called  the  jubilee,  iu  allusion  to 
the  general  jubilees  of  the  Church,  and  to  that  of  the  oid 
law,  Levit.  sxv.  was,  at  least  during  the  latter  centuries, 
performed  in  the  monasteries  of  both  sex  A  On  this  occa- 
sion the  jubilarian,  as  the  person  in  qu«»tio]i  was  called, 
after  the  performance  of  divine  service,  was  conduct&l  to 
the  altar,  when  a  crown  of  flowers  was  placed  upon  his  iiead, 
and  a  lighted  taper  put  into  Uia  hands,  accompanied  with 
suitable  prayers  and  benedictions.  In  the  end,  astalf,  tho 
eubiemof  old  age,  was  dehvered  to  him,  to  support  hi* 
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/eeble  steps  iri  future.  Notwithstanding  alt  this,  I  do  not 
find  in  any  of  the  ancient  rules,  or  commentators  on  those 
rules,  or  canonists,  whomsoever,  either  the  general  disUv 
bution  of  the  religious  according  to  their  ages,  in  the  man- 
ner that  is  set  down  by  Ingulphus,  or  the  particalar  rahk  of 
Sempect^^  which  is  the  subje<;t  of  the  present  inquiry ;  and 
it  seems  plain  to  me  that  Dufresne  and  other  modems  have 
been  misled  by  the  passage  above  quoted,  in  ascribing  the 
regulations  of  a  particular  abbey  to  the  whole  monastic  in- 
stitute* Indeed,  it  is  expressly  there  said^  that  the  ordinances 
^n  question  were  made  for  hts  nunuuicry  qf  Croylandy  by  the 
celebrated  abbot  Turk  etui,  who  had  exchanged  the  condi-i^ 
tion  of  the  chancellor  and  victorious  general  of  his  country 
against  the  Danes,  for  that  of  an  humble  monk  in  the 
aroresaid  monastery.  The  above-mentioned  learned  author, 
indeed,  quotes  the  word  Sempecta  from  another  writer,  who 
was  by  birth  an  Englishman,  and  the  contemporary  of  In^* 
^ulphus,  namely,  Ordericus  Vitalis  ;  but  with  him  it  occurs 
In  quite  a  different  sense  from  that  of  Ingulphus,  not  as  sig- 
nifying ancient  monks,  but  the  youthful  companions  of  a 
secular  prince.  He  has  also  discovered  the  original  Greek 
word  crt/^TouxTOK  in  Palladius^s  Lausiac  History  of  the  Eastern 
Solitaries,  so  called  from  its  being  dedicated  to  LausiVis,  the 
governor  of  Cappadocia,  written  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  but  there  it  occurs,  not  as  signifying  the  solitaries 
themselves,  but  the  young  disciples  who,  m  some  instances, 
attended  upon  them.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  very 
passage;^  which  has  always  been  in  much  vog^e  amortgst  re- 
cluses, might  have  .furnished  Turketul  both  with  the  name 
of  SempectCf  and  the  idea  of  the  peculiar  privilege  which  he 
conferred  upon  those  whom  he  appointed  to  be  called  by 
that  name.  The  reasons  of  this  abbot's  peculiar  veneration 
for  the  ancients  in  his  convent,  whose  names,  to  the  number 
of  five,  Ingulpbus  records,  we  are  informed,  were,  that  they 
had  instructed  him  in  his  religious  observances,  and  thar 
they  were  the  only  remaining  members  of  the  old  monastery 
of  Croyland,  whose  companions  had  suffered  martyrdom  at 
the  hapds  of  the  Danes  in  the  heroical  manner  which  Ingul- 
phus describes.  We  are  struck  at  the  amazing  ages  to  which 
three  of  this  nuftiber  are  said  to  have  attained.  Clarenbuld 
died  at  the  age  of  168,  alias  148,  Swaziing  at  the  age  of  142, 
and  Turgar  having  completed  his  1  iSth  year. 

With  respect  to  peculiar  appellations,  and  observances  of 
smaller  consequence,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  certain  dif- 
ferences have  obtained  in  different  monasteries  even  of  the 
$Ame  institute.    Thus,  iaou«  or  Ivvq  qC  the  oouventS'of  our 
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nation,  lately  flourishing  on  the  Continent,  the  ancient  titU 
of  JFWsooih  instead  of  Dame  or  Madam  (which  Johnson  only 
supposes  to  haye  once  been  *'  a  word  of  honour  in  address  to 
women^'),  continued  to  be  applied  to  the  senior  nuns  at  a 
certain  period  from  the  time  of  their  profession, — ^N.  B.  The 
said  word  Nun,  of  which  Johnson  gives  no  etymology  at  all^ 
is  derived  from  the  above  repeated  word  Nonnus  (in  fcemineo 
genere  Nimna),  quasi  Dcnnm,  or  Damnus,  instead  of  Domi^ 
nus.  The  monks  of  the  ancient  orders  are  still  addressed 
by  the  title  of  Domni  (by  contraction  Dom.)  in  the  place  of 
Domini  \  and  the  njins  of  the  ancient  orders  are  still  caUe4 
Dames. 

Yours,  &c. 
~   1796,  Avg.  J.  Maj^£B» 


CXXVIII.    St.  Paul's  Church  supposed  tQ  be  baiU  at)  the  site  qJ: 

Diana's  Temple, 

Mr.  Urban, 

Tradition,  or  ancient  chronicle,  OP  some  other  source 
df  information,  mentions  St  PauPs  church  as  built  on  the 
site  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Diana.  Was  it  with  regard  to 
this  legendary  record  that  the  curious  offering  took  place, 
of  which  Mr.  Pennant  takes  notice  ?  I  transcribe  the  passage 
from  the  second  edition  of  his  interesting  account  <^  Of 
London,"  p.  367. 

*^  The  most  singular  offering  was  that  of  a  fat  doe  in  win-' 
ter,  and  a  buck  in  summer,  made  at  the  high  altar,  on  the 
day  of  the  commemoration  of  the  saint^by  Sir  William  de 
Baude  and  his  family,  and  then  to  be  distributed  among  the 
Canons  resident.  This  was  iu  lieu  of  22  acres  of  land  in 
Essex,  which  did  belong  to  the  canons \)f  this  church.  Till 
Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  the  doe  or  buck  was  received 
solemnly,  at  the  steps  of  the  high  altar^  by  the  dean  and 
chapter,  attired  in  their  sacred  vestments,  and  crowned 
with  garlands  of  roses.  *  They  sent  the  body  of  the  bucke^ 
to  baking,  and  had  the  head,  fixed  on  a  pole,  borne  before 
the  crosse  in  the  procession,  until  they  issued  out  of  the 
West  doore,  where  the  keeper  that  brought  it  blowed  the 
deathe  of  the  bucke,  and  then  the  homers,  that  were  about 
the  citie,  presently  answered  hirn  in  like  manner ;  for  which 
paines  they  bad  each  man,  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  four- 
"peuce  in  money,   and  tb«ir   dinner,   and  the  keeper  that 
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brought  it  was  allowed,  during  tris  abode  there,  for  his 
service,  meate,  drinke^  and  lodging,  and  five  shillings  in 
money  at  his  going  away,  together  with  a  loafe  of  breade 
having  the  picture  of  St.  Paul  upon  it*.' " 

I  cannot  help  imagining,  Mr.  Urban,  that  the  custom  herd 
detailed,  or  some  appendage  to  it,  is  referred  to  by  Erasmus, 
in  iiis  EccUsiasta^  lib.  1.  He  savs,  ^^  Apud  Anglos  mos  est 
Londini,  ut  certo  die  populus  m  suromum  templum,  Paulo 
sacrum,  inducat  longo  hastili  impositum  caput  fer^  fda^* 
ma^illi  quidem  appellant,  vulgus  capros^  quum  re  vera  sit 
hircorum  genus  cornibus  palmatis  in  ea  insula  abundans), 
cum  inan:Geno  sonitu  cornuum  venatoriorum.  Hac  pompa 
praeceditur  ad  summum  altare— dicas  orones  afflatos  furora 
Delio!" 

Either  the  account  ot  Erasmus  is,  however,  inaccurate,  or 
it  has  an  allusion  to  some  sportive  addition  to  the  homage  de- 
scribed by  Pennant,  probably  made  by  the  choristers,  who 
were  the  lordlings  of  misrule,  and  masters  of  revelry  in  tha^ 
their  day,  and  under  whose  direction  the  theatrical  inter<- 
ludes  and  entertainments,  consisting  in  general  of  mixed 
or  unmixed  buffoonery,  were  exhibited.  But  we  cannot 
help  recollecting  the  ancient  ceremonies  of  the  Latonian 
huntress,  as  probably  passing  on  this  very  spot,  at  which 
,boys  might  officiate. 

**  Setosi  caput  hoc  apri  tibi,  Delia,  parvus^ 
*'  Et  raiiiosa  Mycon  ofFert  tibi  coniua  cervi." 

Stow,  in  his  Survey  of  London  (black-letter  edition,. 
1618),  speaks  of  the  crosse  in  Cheape  as  ornamented  with  th« 
statue  of  the  goddess,  to  which  the  adjoining  cathedral  li«id 
been  formerly  dedicated.  This  cross  had  in  old  times  been 
ornamented  with  symbols  of  Popery,  which  the  zeal  of  re^ 
formation  mutilated  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  sixth. 

On  the  subject  of^this  cross,  Stow  observes,  that  "  there 
was  set  up  a  curious  wrought  tabernacle  of  grey  marble,  and 
in  the  same  an  alabaster  image  of  Diana,  and  water,  con- 
veyed from  the  Thames,  trilling  from  her  naked  breast  for 
^  time,  but  now  decayed.'*     P.  484. 

Another  passage  is  more  directly  applicable  to  the  subject 
of  this  letter: 

"  Some  have  noted  tlmt,  in  digging  the  foundation  of 
this  new  worke,  namely,  of  a  cliappel  on  the  South  side  of 


*  ^o^i's  Snrf  e'^  oC  Uvftd<i%« 
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.PaQps  church)  there  were  found  more  than  an  hundred 
■calpes  of  oxen  or  kine,  in  the  yeere  one  thpusand  three 
iiundred  and  sixteene }  which  tning,  say  they^  confirined 
greatly  the  opinion  of  those  which  have  reported,  that  (of 
oJd  time)  there  had  been  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  that  there 
was  dayly  sacrifice  of  beasts. 

"  Other  some,  both  wise  and  leamecT,  have  thought  tl^a 
buck's  head,  borne  before  the  procession  of  Paul's,  on  Saint 
Paul's  day,  to  signify  the  like*     But,  true  it  is,  I  have  lead' 
an  ancient  deede  to  ttiis  effect : 

**  Sir  William  Baud,  knight,  the  third  of  Edward  tkc 
First,  in  the  yeere  1274,  on  Candlemas*day,  granted  to 
Harry  de  Borham,  de'ane  of  St.  Paul's,  and  to  the  chapter 
there,  that,  in  consideration  of  22  acres  of  gpround  or  land 
by  them  granted  within  their  manor  of  Westley,  in  Essex^ 
to  be  inclosed  into  his  park  of  Curingham,  he  would  for  ever, 
upon  the  feaajt  day  9f  the  Conversion  of  Paul,  in  winter,  give 
unto  them  a  good  doe^  seasonable  and  sweete,  and,  upoa 
the  feast  of  the  Commemoration  of  Saint  Paul,  in  summer, 
a  good  bucke,  and  oifer  the  same  at  the  high  altar,  the  same 
to  bee  spent  among  the  canons  residents:  the  doe  to  be 
brought  by  one  man  at  the  houre  of  procession ;  and  thorow 
the  procession  to  the  hiffh  altar,  and  the  bringer  to  have 
nothing :  the  bucke  to  Be  brought  by  all  his  meyney t  ia 
like  manner,  and  they  to  have  paid  unto  them,  by  the  Cham- 
berlaine  of  the  church,  twelve  pence  onely,  and  no  more 
to  be  required. 

"  This  graunt  he  made ;  and  for  performaunce,  bound  the 
lands  of  htm  and  his  heires  to  be  distrained  on  :  and,  if  the 
lands  shiiuld  be  evicted  [resuvied  by  a  court  of  judicature]^ 
that  yet  he  and  his  heires  should  accomplish  the  gift.  Wit- 
nesses, Richard  TiLberie,  William  de  Wockendon,  Richard 
de  Harlowe,  knight,  Peter  of  Stamford,  Thomas  of  Wal- 
den.  and  some  others. 

"  Sir  Walter  Baude,  sonne  to  William,  confirmed  this 
gift  in  the  thirtieth  of  the  said  king ;  and  the  witnesses 
thereunto  were  Nicholas  de  Wockendon,  Richard  de  Rpkc- 
ley,.  Thomas  de  Mandeville,  John  de  Rochford,  knights, 
Richard  de  Bromford,  William  de  Markes,  William  de  ITui- 
bam,.and  others.    Thus  much  for  the  graunt. 

• 

*  Sarely,  Mr.  Urban,  with  much  more  probahilSty,  'as  having  reference 
to  the  worship  of  Diana  ? 
■  f  Subst.     **  The  many  rend  the  skies  with  loud  applause.'* 

VOL.1.  H  h 
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^^  Now^  what  I  have  heard  by  report,  and  partly  seenc, 
it  follo^eth. 

<<  Upon  the  feast-day  of  the  Commemoration  of  Saint 
Paul,  the  bucke  being  brought  up  to  the  steps  of  the  high 
altar  in  PauPs  church,  at  the  houre  of  procession,  the  deane 
and  chapter  being  apparrelled  in  coapes  and  vestments,  with 
garlands  of  roses  on  their  heads,  they  sent  the  body  of  th« 
bucke  to  baking.     [See  Pennant,  as  above]. 

**  Then  follows : 

"  There  was  belonging  to  the  clwrch  of  St.  Paul,  for 

both  the  dayes,  two  special  sutes  of  vestments,  the  one 

'  embroidered  with  buckes,  the  other  with  does,  both  given 

by  the  said  Bauds  (as  I  have  beard)/  Thus  much  for  that 

matter.'*    Pp.  640,  1. 

This  festival  of  the  commemoration  of  St.  Paul  is  distinct 
•  from  that  of  his  passion;  which,  falling  on  the  same  day  with 
that  of  St  Peter  [June  29],  is  calleck  bis  festa  dies.  This 
commemoration  was  appointed  for  the  30th  of  June ;  because, 
in  former  times,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  had  been  accustomed 
to  officiate  upon  one  and  the  same  day,  in  pontificalibus,  in 
the  churches  dedicated  to  both  of  the  Apostles ;  but,  when 
it  appeared  that  this  could  not  well  be  performed,  by  reason 
of  the  too  far  distance  of  the  places  one  from  the  other, 
without  too  much,  and  almost  intolerable,  labour,  it  was 
thought  betteT,  that  on  the  first  day  the  solemnity  of  them 
both  should  be  celebrated  in  the  Vatican  church,  and  the 
next  day  following  the  same  duties  should  be  performed  in 
the  church  of  St.  Paul,  in  which  place  might  be  more  fully 
completed  what  in  that  behalf  might  fortune  to  be  omitted 
on  the  day  before. 

This  account  I  find  in  Seymour,  p.  652 ;  with  whose 
observation  on  the  site  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  I  shall 
conclude  my  remarks. 

"  This  stately  church  of  St.  Paul,"  says  he,  "  stands  in 
or  near  the  place  where  once  had  been  a  temple  of  Diana, 
the  eoddess  worshipped  by  the  Londoners,  as  Apollo  was 
by  the  people  of  Thorney,  or  Westminster.  This  appeared 
fiom  tne  tusks  of  boars,  horns  of  stags,  and  of  oxen,  and 
from  the  representation  of  deer,  and  even  of  Diana  herself, 
upon  the  sacrificing-vessels  found  in  digging  the  foundation 
ct  it,  which  was  begun  by  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  about 
the  year  of  Christ  610." 

Yours,  &c. 

1796,  Sept.  E.  E.  A, 
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CXXIX.    Tyttenhanger. — Chapel  Wainscot  at  Luton. 

Mr.  URBitN,  Mttt/ 20,  1788. 

In  the  year  1547,  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  fotinder  of  Trinity 
college,  Oxford,  boxight  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  the 
ancient  stately  mansion-house  of '^ttenhanger,  in  the  parish 
of  Ridge,  in  Hertfordshire,  being  the  country  seat  of  the 
abbots  of  St.  Alban's;  and  nbicn,  but  for  this  purchase, 
Would  have  been  destroyed  as  an  appendage  to  tJie  abbey. 
'This  house  was  so  large,  that,  in  1528,  King  Henry  thy 
Eighth,  w'ith  his  queen  Catharine,  and  their  retinue,  remor- 
edlitlher  during  the  continuance  of  the  sweating  sickness 
in  London. 

In  this  house  Sir  Thomas  Pope  made  great  tmprorements. 
It  became  his  favourite  place  of  residence,  and  the  statutes 
of  his  college  are  dated  thence.     He  erected  over  the  ves- 
tibule  of  the   great    hall  a  noble  gallery  for  wind-music. 
The  chapel  wasaspaciousedifice,  and  beautifully  decorated. 
The  windows  were  enriched  with  painted  glass,  which  Sir 
.Thomas  Pope  brought  hither  from  the  choir  of  St.  Alban's 
abbey,  when  that  church,  by  his  interposition  with  the  king, 
'  was  preserved  from  total  destruction.    The  wainscot  behind 
or  over  the  suits  was  finely  painted  with  a  series  of  the 
■figures  of  all  the  saints  who  bore  the  name  of  John,  in 
.  memory  of  John  Moot,  one  of  the  abbots.     But  Sir  Thomas 
Pope  put  up  a  TirtC  piece  of  wainscot,  of  Spanish  oak,  on  a 
.  very  large  scale,  at  the  East  end,  most  exquisitely  sculptured, 
beginning  at  the  end  of  the  stalls,  and  continued  towards 
.  the  altar.     This  was  to  adorn  that  part  of  the  chapel  which 
was  usually  called  the  Presbytcrj-,  or  the  space  about  aad 
near  the  attar. 

After  Sir  Thomas  Pope's  death,  in  1559,  Tyttenbauger- 
-  house  continued  to  be  inhabited  by  the  relations  of  his 
second  wife,  bearing  the  name  of  Pope-Blount.  In  the 
year  1620  it  began  to  be  lessened,  or  pulled  down  in  part; 
about  which  tiine  the  family  of  Napier,  then  tenants  to 
Trinity  college  (Oxford),  at  Luton,  by  the  mediation  of  the 
college,  removed  the  wainscot  (above  mentioned),  put  up 
by  Sir  Thomas  Pope  in  the  chapel  of  Tyttenb anger-house, 
in  entire  preservation,  to  the  chapel  of  the  mansion-house, 
at  Luton.  John,  Earl  of  Bute,  about  the  year  176S,  pulled 
down  this  old  mansion-house  at  Luton,  to  build  a  new  house 
in  its  place ;  but,  with  great  taste  and  judgment,  reuined 
Hh2 
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4[>!d  chapel,  with  Sir  Thomas  Pope's  wainscot,  where  it 
remains, 
o  traces  of  the  old  house  at  Tyttenhanger  now  remain, 
i  was  totally  demolished  about  the  year  1652,  and  was  soon 
f  terwards  most  elegantly  rebuilt  as  it  appears  at  present. 

f    1797,  Jan.  T.  Warton. 

^  CXXX.     List  of  the  Household  and  mode  of  living,  at  Ragland 

Castle* 

Mr,  Urban,  Bristol^  July  1. 

In  a  collection  of  Welch  tours,  lately  published,  I  find  a 
singular  article,  which  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  in  any 
of  our  English  histories ;  and,  sts  it  displays  an  engaging 
picture  of  Welch  hospitality  as  well  as  the  magnificence  of 
former  times,  it  may  probaoly  afford  entertainment  to  your 
readers :  as  such,  I  with  pleasure  inclose  you  the  extract. 

J.D. 

•<  List  of  the  Household  and  method  of  living^  at  Ragland 
Castle,  by  the  Earl  g/*  Worcester,  in  the  Heign  of  ChvLxle§ 
I.  164L  • 

**  At  1 1  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  the  castle  gates  wet 
shut,  and  the  tables  laid  ;  two  in  the  dining-rbom  ;  three  I 
the  hall ;  one  in  Mrs.  Watson*8  apartment,  for  the  chaplai 
(Sir  Toby  Mathews  being  the  first) ;  and  two  in  the  houl 
keeper's  room,  for  the  ladies'  women.  J 

"  The  earl  entered  the  dining-room,   attended  byt[ 
gentleman. 

*'  As  soon  as  he  was  seated,  Sir  Ralph  Blackstone, 
ard  of  the  hou^e  retired.    The  comptroller,  Mr.  H< 
attended  with  his  staff,  as  did  the  sewer,  Mr.  Blackt 
the  daily  waiters,  Mr.  Clough,  Mr.  Selby,  Mr.  Scuds 
and  many  gentlemen's  sons,  with  estates  from  two  U 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  who  were  bred  up  ih  the 
my  lady's  gentlemen  of  the  chamber,  Mr.  Morj 
Mr.  Fox. 

<<  At  the  first  table  sat  the  noble  family,  and  su^ 
Robility  as  came  there. 

**  At  the  second  table,  in  the  dining-room,  sal 
and  honourable  gentlemen,  attended  by  footmeml 
la  the  hall,  at  tVie  &Y&txa\Ae,s^x.'S>\t^B^V^\3Li^ 
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steward  ;  ,the  comptroller,  Mr.  Holland ;  Uie  secretary ;  the 
master  of  the  horse,  Mr.  Dolowar;  the  master  of  the  6sh« 
ponds,  Mr.  Andrews ;  my  Lord  HeAert's  preceptor,  Mr. . 
Adams ;  .with  such  gentlemen  as  came  there  under  the  de- 
gree of  a  knight,  attended  by  footmen,  and  plentifully 
•ervcd  with  wine, 

"  At  the  second  table  in  the  hall  (served  from  my  Lord'* 
table,  and  with  other  hot  meats)  sat  the  sener,  with  th« 
gentlemen  waiters  and  pages,  to  the  number  of  twenty-four. 

"  At  the  third  table,  in  the  hall,  sat  the  clerk  of  the 
kitchen,  with  the  yeomen  officers  of  the  house,  two  grooms 
of  the  chamber,  &c. 

"  Other  officers  of  the  household  were,  chief  auditor,  Mr. 
Smith ;  clerk  of  the  accounts,  George  Whithorn ;  purveyor 
of  the  castle^  Mr.  Saliiibury ;  ushers  of  the  hall,  Mr.  Moyle 
and  Mr.  Cooke;  closet-keeper;  gentlemap  of  the  chapel, 
Mr.  Davies ;  keeper  of  the  records ;  master  of  the  wardrooe ; 
master  of  the  armoury ;  master  grooms  of  the  stable  for  the 
war-horses,  twelve ;  master  of  the  hounds;  master  falconer ; 
porter,  and  his  man. 

"  TwoJ^utcbers;  two  keepers  of  the  home  park;  two 
keepers  of  the  red  deer  park. 

"  Footmen,  grooms,  and  other  menial  servants,  to  the 
Dumber  of  150.  Some  of  the  footmen  were  brewers  and 
bakers. 

«  Out  Officers. 

*'  Steward  of  Ragland,  William  Jones,  esq. 

**  The  governor  of  Chepstow  castle.  Sir  Nicholas  Kemya, 
bart. 

**  Housekeeper  of  Worcester  hotise  in  London,  Jamet 
Kedman,  esq. 

"  Thirteen  bailiffs. 

"  Two  counsel  for  the  bailiffs  to  have  recourse  to. 

*'  Solicitor,  Mr.  John  Smith. 

"  This  once  ma'gnificent  castle  is  now  in  ruins,  but  tht . 
remains  of  it  are  well  worth  the  observation  of  travellers. 
Among  other  parts  now  standing  is  a  flight  of  steps,  which 
appear  ready  to  fall,  yefso  curiously  put  together  as  to  be 
ascended  without  danger;  part  of  the  hall  is  standing,  and 
presents^  to  the  view  a  beautiful  picture  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture." 

1797,  July. 


Ute^Pisciyue  in  Churches, 


CXXXL    U«  of  Piscine  in  Churthei. 

Mr.  Urban, 

I  HAVE  sent  you  an  accurate  representation  of  a  fcnesUlh 
ia  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  of  the  very  beautiful  churc^k 
of  Melton  Mowbray,  in  Leicestershire. 

These  niches  have  in  general  been  improperly  called  ba- 
sins or  stoups,  for  holy  water;  but  your  torresponiient 
Indagator*,  gave  tliem  the  true  name  of  piscin if  i  and  in  his 
learned  disquisition  on  episcopal  seats,  stone  cuairs,  and 
other  appendages  to  sacred  ediBces,  inserted  in  Archa^o- 
logia,  Tol.  XI.  he  has  specified  some  of  the  Ubcs  of  these 
receptacles.     One  of  them  was,  p.  353, 

"  That,  should  a  fly  or  spider,  &c.  fall  into  the  clialice 
before  consecration,  it  was  directed  to  fao  thrown,  tu^'tthcr 
with  the  wine,  into  this  receptacle  ;  bnt,  should  tliis  liiippeq 
afterwardi,  it  was  directed  to  be  burnt  super  pisnnum." 

Mr.  Clarke's  referen(:e  is  to  a  Roman  missal  oublished  id 
1528 ;  but  this  direction  occurs  in  TypographiRl  Antiqui- 
ties, voL  HI.  under  ttie  article  qf  "The  Boke  named  the 
Iloyall,  compyied  at  the  Request  of  King  Phelip  (Ic  Bele 
of  Fraunce),  in  the  year  MCCLXxix."  Of  the;  translation  of 
tbb  book,  made  and  printed  by  Caston,  Mr.  Herbert  re- 
marks, that  he  knows  of  no  otner  copy  than  that  which  is 
in  the  King's  possession ;  and  that  to  it  are  annexed  some 
curious  injunctions,  or  instructions,  to  a  priest  about  saying 
mass,  intituled,  "  Of  the  Negligences  happyning  in  tht 
Masse,  and  of  the  Remedyes.  Made  especially  for  the 
symple  peple,  and  for  the  sympte  prests,  which  under- 
stond  not  latyn."  The  instruction  alluded  to  is  at  p.  1763, 
as  follot^s : 

'*  A  doctour  wliyche  is  called  Bonauenture,  saith,  that  yf 
tofore  the  consecracion  a  flye  or  loppe  or  ony  other  veny- 
mouse  beest  were  founde  in  the  chalyce,  it  ought  to  be  castp 
in  to  the  piscine.  And  the  chalyce  ought  to  be  wasshen,  and 
to  put  other  wine  ?nd  water  in  to  •he  chalyce.  And  yf  after 
the  consecracyon  lyere  found  ony  thi'g,  as  pqyson,  or  veny- 
mous  beste  in  the  c}ialyce,  it  ought  to  be  take  wysely  ani) 
wesshen,  and  to  brenne  the  beste.  And  the  asshes  and  tfi^ 
wasachyng  of  the  beeste  to  be  put  in  tlie  pyactfite." 
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Very  requisite  therefore,  was  it  that  tbe  piscina  should 
be  constructed  near  the  station  of  the  celebrant.  And  this 
will  account  for  our  seeing  these  niches  not  only  in  the  walls 
of  chancels  not  iar  from  the  high  altar,  but  also  in  the  ailes 
and  chantry-chapels,  where  there  were  side  altars  for  private 


In  the  preceding  page  the  same  profound  Doctor  gives 
this  instruction  concerning  the  kind  of  wine  which  the  priest 
was  to  consecrate  for  the  use  of  himself  atone,  the  cup  be> 
ing  at  that  time  withheld  from  lay-communicants : 

"  And  knowe  that  the  wyne  ought  not  to  be  soure  ne 
vergews.  For  it  sholde  have  noo  consecntcyon.  For  thcf' 
ftVgre  wyne  is  no  more  wyn,  but, it  hath  he  wyne.  And 
the  vergews  is  not  yet  wyne,  but  it  shoUt  be  ■^neyfit  shold 
be  sufrtd  to  ripe" 

But  qu.  is  this  observation  well-founded?  If  time  for- 
merly would  thus  improve  verjuice,  has  it  not  lost  that 
quality?  According  to  Chambers's  Dictionary,  v.  verjuice, 
*'  it  has. its  name  from  a  large  sort  of  grape,  calleS  veijus, 
or  bourdelds,  which  is  said  never  to  grow  perfectly  ripe ;  or, 
rather,  which  in  its  utmost  maturity  is  too  austere  and  sour 
to  be  used  in  wine,  whence  it  is  commonly  turned  into, 
^lerfuice, 

nsiyJug,  W.andD. 
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Addison's  Cato,  205. 

Adle-8treet,  254. 

Admiralty  Office,  254. 

Adonis,  Feasts  in  honour  of,  411^ 

Aiks  in  Cornish  Churches^  558. 

Albafirma,  42 1» 

Alban's,  St.  405. 

Albemarle-street,  254. 

Aldennanbury,  254. 

Alder^te,  254. 

Aldg;ate,  254.  ^ 

Allhallows  Barking  Church,  174, 

Altar,  the  Horns  of,  395. 

Amphitheatre  at  Nismes,  206. 

Anglo-Saxons,  Gold  coined  by,  226.    • 

Anne's,  St.  Hill,  Observations  on^  100« 

Anthesteria,  414. 

Antiquities,  the  Utility  of,  13L 

Apostle  Spoons,  262. 

Appeal  to  single  combat>  376. 

April-fools,  Custom  of  making,  251* 

Arabic  Numerical  Characters,  163. 

Archbishop's  ^itre,  317. 

Archers,  213;  fraternity  ol^  S80. 

Arches,  Court  oC  254. 

Arches  in  Church,  filled  up,  360^ 

Arden  of  Feversham,  176. 

Armiger,  the  proper  meaning  of,  214. 

Arthur's  Round  Table,  406» 
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Articles  exhibited  tsaii:^st  Car^iptl  Wolsej|r,  Si* 

Ascia,  224. 

Ave-mary-lane,  254, 

Aulnager,  403. 

Aulus  Gellius^  455. 

Austin  Friars,  432. 

Arundel  collection  of  Antiquities,  43 jf^ 

Axmi^Bter,  Church  of,  138. 

B. 

Bacchus,  Theatre  of,  at  Athens,  202, 

Bag  of  Nails,  419. 

Baker  on  the  Death  of.  Cardinal  Wobey,  29, 

Ballistrarius  Regis,  379. 

Bank  of  England,  254. 

Baptismal  Church,  what,  311. 

Baptisteries,  311. 

Barher-surgeons,  their  ball  and  library,  433. 

Barbican,  254. 

Barnard's  Inn,  254, 

Barrows,  Description  of  several,  445.   . 

Bartholomew's  Fair,  254. 

Bartholomew's  Hospital,  254. 

Basil  ick,  198. 

Bear  and  Ragged  Staff,  419, 

Bedlam  Hospital,  255. 

Bel,  or  Belinus,  457. 

Bennet-street,  254.  • 

Bermondsey-street,  254. 

Birchin-lane,  255. 

Bishopsgate,  255. 

Blackfriar's-bridge,  255.  • 

Blackwell-hall,  255. 

Blase,  St  304;  Custom  on  the  Anniversary  of,  31 K 

Bloomsbury,  255,  ' 

Blossom's  Inn,  Laurance-lane,  255. 

Bcmes,  Human,  found  filled  with  Lead,  138. 

Book,  date  of  a,  209. 

Borough,  English,  389.     ■ 

Bows,  Cross,  the  Antiquity  of,  379.  ^ 

Bow-staves,  importation  of,  347;  prices  of,  348. 

Brand's  History  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  425. 

Brandon,  Charles,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  Case  of,  44. 

Brandons,  149. 

Bride,  Custom  of  saluting,  456. 

Bridewell,  255. 
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Britain,  on  Julius  Caesar's  Descent  on,  94,  99. 
Broinley,  Gliurch  of,  135. 
Brown,  Sir  Thomas,  1 B2. 
Bull  and  Gate,  419. 
Bull  and  Mouth,  419. 

gumbards,  baiting  of,  218. 
umper,  Origin  of  that  word,  216. 
Burial  Garlands,  1 34. 
jBurping  the  Dead,  Ancient  Custom  of,  182. 

p. 

^sesar^  Julius,  the  Precise  Day  when  he  made  his  first  Descent 

upon   Britain,  and  the  very  spot  where  he  landed,  Q4; 

the  Precise  Place  disputed,    99 ;    his  Passage  over  the 
♦      Thames,  101.  , 

Calendaries,  Guild  of,  427. 
Cambridge,  Queen  Elizabeth's  Reception  at,  75. 
Cangi,  where  situated,  302. 
Canonbury-house,  255. 
Canterbury,  great  Entertainments  at,  265  ;  Palaces  and  Houses 

anciently  belonging  to  the  See  of,  268  j  the  burnipg  and 

rebuilding  the  Church  of,  273. 
Capito,  Atteius,  455.       ^ 
Cardinah,  Ceremony  in  electipg,  344. 
Catechism,  Letters  used  in,  344. 
Cats,  Wild,  305. 
Catteshill,'  Manor  of,  422, 

Cavendish,  Sir  Wilham,  his  Life  of  Wolscy,  27,  28,  32. 
-Cercella,  the  meaning  of,  377. 
Chancels,  Stalls  in,  394. 
Change,  Old,  2$5. 
Channel  Row,  255. 
Chantries,  359,  397. 
Characters,  Numerical,  162. 
Charing  Cross,  255. 
Charter-house,  255. 
Charteris  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  248. 
Chaucer,  on  the  Marriage  Service,  456. 
Cheapside,  256. 

Cherteey,  Abbey  at,  101 ;  Cowley's  Hou&e  at,  106. 
Chesterfield  Tokens,  161. 
Chinese  Inscription,  146. 
Chingford,  Curious  Tenure  at,  440. 
Chocolatta,  381. 

Christian-names  converted  into  Sir-names,  386. 
Cbristmas-ere,  368,  369. 


Christ's  Hospital,  250,  432. 

Churches,  burying  in,  225;    adorned  with  Ererpreent^    345; 

Baptismal,  311. 
Churches,  Parochial,  remarkable  Particulars  in,  391. 
Churches  in  Cornwall,  358. 

Cinque  Ports,  Manner  of  taking  Refuge  in  the,  270. 
Cities,  on  ancient  English,  ^O^. 

Claims  to  do  Service  at  the  Coronation  of  James  IL  50« 
Clausentum,  Derivation  of,  302. 
Clerkenwell,  256;  Ciiurch-yard,  134. 
Cleveland  Court,  256. 
Clifford's  Inn,  256. 
Coal,  when  first  used^  425,  ^ 
Cock-pit,  434'. 
Coffee-house,  Particulars  concerning  the  first  in  England,  SSO) 

the  Character  of,  a  Poem,  382.  ^ 

Coffin,  Slone,  220. 
Coin,  a  scarce  Gold  one  supposed  to  be  Saxon,  226 ;   Ck>ld»  pre* 

vious  to  the  Reign  of  Kdward  IIL  229. 
Colchester,  Castle  Green,  176.  * 

Cole,  Dr.  Anecdote  of,  74. 
Colet,  Dean,  bust  and  monument  of,  435. 
Coleman-street,  255. 

College,  of  Heralds,  256;  of  Hiysicians,  256. 
Combat,  single,  376.  • 

Commemoration,  Days  of  Public,  '410. 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  debate  in>  L 
Commons,  House  of,  257. 
Constable,  Lord  High,  373.     • 
Constantine,  198. 

Cornwall,  Druidical  Customs  retained  in,  458. 
Coronation  Chair,  354. 

Coronation,  Claims  of  Service  at  that  of  James  IL  49* 
Corpus  Christi  Day,  Solemnities  of,  371. 
Country  Dance,  167. 
Covent-garden,  256. 
Coway  Stakes,  103. 
Cowley,  his  house  at  Chertsey,  106* 
Cramp  Rings,  3 1 0. 
Cripple-gate,  256. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  desired  to  assume  the  title  of  King,  1. 
Cromwell,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Essex,  37. 
Cross,  inCheapside,  24),  464. 
Cross,  creeping  to  the,  310. 
Crosses  on  Tomb  Stones,  224. 
Cross-bows,  the  Apiiquity  of,  379. 
Crowd,  106. 


nmEX 

Culprit,  Origin  of  ihmt  word,  218. 

Crutched  Friars,  256. 

Curfeu,  345.  •» 

Customs,  Ancient,  366« 

Custom-house,  256.  * 

D. 

Dance,  Country,  167. 

Dances,  Sacred,  153. 

Days,  names  of  our,  whence  derived,  1  %1^ 

Dead,  Feast  of  the,  412. 

Debate  between  the  Committee  of  'the  House  of  Commons  and 

Oliver  Cromwell,  1. 
Denne,  Rev.  Samuel,  317,  note. 
Domesday-book,  a  passage  in,  iUustrtited,  420. 
Domus  Conversorum,  428. 
Dronfield  Church,  165. 
Dniidical  Customs,  457. 
Dryness,  Cause  of,  in  Dead  Bodies,  171* 
Duel,  Writ  issued  for,  376. 
Dulwich  College,  library,  433. 
Dunmow,  the  Ancient  Custom  of,  140. 
Dunstan^  St.  274,  276,  364. 

Easter,  368; 

East  India  House,  256. 

Eastwell  Register,  Extract  from,  124,  127. 

Edmundsbury  Monastery,  361,  376. 

Education,  its  Influence  on  our  Actions,  12. 

Edward  I.  Create  of,  227. 

Edward  III.  Florin  coined  by,  230. 

Egyptian  Mummies,  142. 

Egyptian  Lotus,  1 86.  * 

Elephant,  Skeleton  of,  discovered,  4SQ. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  her  grand  Reception  at  Cambridge,  75 ;  her 

Latin  Speech,  92;  entertained  at  Canterbury,  267. 
Elphege,  St.  274,  276. 
Ely,  Isle  of,  247.— House,  256. 
Emaciated  Figures  in  Churches,  365. 
Embalming,  Method  of,  142. 
Enamelled  Steeple,  435. 
Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  1 1 5. 
Esquires,  212. 


Evcrgrecni,  the  Custom  of  adoniing  Ghurclifcs  with,  1i%5. 

Bresham,  Ahhey  of,  3 Si. 

Exchange,  Royal,  260.  p, 

Exeter 'Change,  256. 

Faringclon-warcl,  ^i5. 
Faustina,  Temple  of,  19i. 
Feast  of  tRe  Dead,  412. 

Feasts,  Custom  of  takiiKg  Persons  to,  without  invitations,  2i<^. 
Feiichurch-street,  256. 
Ferculum,  Signification  of^  459, 
Festa  Dnplicia,  235. 
Feversham,  Arden  of,  176. 
Fiddes,  his  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolscy,  21,  32. 
Fiddlers,  King  of  the,  166. 
Figures,  emaciated,  in  Churches,  365, 
Finchingfield,  Vicarage  of,  389- 
Finsbury,  256. 
Fisher's,  Bp.  Grave,  174. 
Fleet  Ditch,  256. 
Fleet  Prison,  256. 
Florin  coined  by  Edward  III.  230. 
Fonts,  392. 

.  "Forsooth,  Title  of,  463. 
Fox-hunting  in  the  Thirteenth  Century,  442'. 
French-church,  Library  belonging  to  the,  433. 
Friars,  Austin,  432 ;  Grey,  432 ;  White,  432. 
Friga,  the  Saxon  Deity,  138. 
Fuller's  Charge  against  an  Abbey  in  Essex,  388< 
Furmety,  367,  371. 

G.    . 

Garlands,  Burial,*  134. 

Gate  House,  256. 

Gellius,  Aulus,  on  the  Ring,  455. 

Gemsege,  Paul,  Papers  under  the  Signature  of,  by  whom  written, 

34,  'note. 
Gerrard's-hall,  256. 
Gervase,  his  account  of  the  burning  and  rebuilding  the  Churck 

at  Cantert)ury,  273. 
Gibbet,  Origin  of,  416. 
Glass  made  by  the  Britons,  249.     • 
Giaslonbury,  Cell  of  St.  Dunstan  at,  364. 


INDEX, 

<k>ld  coined  by  the  Anglo-Stxons,  224* 

Goodman's-fields,  256. 

Grace-church-street^  250. 

Grace-cup^  216* 

.Grants,  curious,  361. 

Grareaend,  Church  of,  139. 

Gray's  Inn,  250,  430. 

Gresham  College,  257. 

Grey  Friars,  432. 

Grey-hound,  Etymology  of,  443,  note. 

Grey-weathers,  307. 

Gtoate  of  Edward  I.  227. 

Guild-hali,  257. 

Guildford^  Court  at,  422. 

H. 

Hadrian's  Wall  147. 

Hall  on  the  Articles  against  Cardinal  Wolsey,  35,  38. 

Hamlet,  a  Passage  in  that  Play  illustrated,  385. 

Hannibal  said  to  have  engraved  Characters  on  the  Alpine  Rocks, 

145. 
Harp,  Jews,  386. 

Henry  L  his  Body  said  to  have  been  found  at  Reading,  127. 
Henry  III.  Gold  coined  by,  227. 
Henry  IV.  his  Body  said  to  have  been  thrown  into  the  Thames, 

132. 
Henry  V.  Strange  Incident  in  the  Life  of,  explained,  48« 
Henry  VI.  his  Body  deposited  in  Chertsey  Abbey,  102. 
Henry  VIII.  Divorce  of,  from  Queen  Catharine  of  Arragon,  44. 
Herald's  College,  431. 
Heriots,  460. 
Hicks's  Hall,  257. 
Holbom,  257. 

Honorius,  Archb.  of  Canterbury,  282. 
Hosts,  mode  of  preparing,  3 1 6. 
Houndsditch,  257. 

Hoimslow,  House  of  the  Holy  lYinity  at,  132. 
Hour-glass  found  in  a  Coffin,  134. 
House  of  Commons,  257. 
Hugonots,  Origin  of  the,  55. 
Hunting,  Expences  of,  formerly,  442. 
Hypogees,  143. 


Jaku,  what,  233. 

James's,  St.  Palace,  257. — Park^  257. 


UMOL 

idols,  StxoD,  worshipped  |p  Eoglandi  <157« 
Jerusalem,  Holy  Places  at,  257. 
/       Jews  destroy  their  Library,  453. 
Jew's  Harp,  386. 

Infants  formerly  baptized  by  Midwives,  385. 
Inscriptions,  Ancient,  144. 
Inscription,  the  Walcote,   i  80. 
John,  King,  bis  Death,  122. 
John's,  SL  Church,  Steeple  of,  435. 
John's,  St.  Gate,  257. 

Joscelin,  his  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  M3. 
Isis,  187. 
Jubilarian,  461. 
Judea,  Shepherds  of,  168. 
Jupiter  Olympitts,  Temple  of,  193,  195. 
Juvenal,  455* 


K. 


King's  Evil,  310. 
King'Street,  25 7 « 
Kings,  Statues  of,  43  6« 


Lady,  Onginof  the  Word,  295. 

Lamb's  Wool,  369. 

Lanfranc,  317. 

Laugbourn,  257. 

Lavatory,  312. 

Laundresses,  422. 

Lead,  Human  Bones  found  filled  with,  138  ;--*Pigs  of,  295  ;—^ 

when  first  known  in  Britain,  298. 
Leaden -hall,  257. 

Leicester,  St.  Mary's  Church  at,  363,  note. 
Letters,  Instances  of  the  Change  of,  213. 
Libra  Arsa,  232 ;   Pensata,  232. 
Libraries,  Public,  429. 
LibriEditi,  210;    Scripti,   210. 
Lincoln's  Inn,  257,  431. 
Little  Ease,  the  Cell  so  called,   363. 
Litchfield,  Stone  Coffin  discovered  at,  220. 
Lombard-street,  257. 
London,   Buildings,   Streets,    &c.  in,   254; — Libranes,    429; — 

Bridge,  258; — Claims  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Citizens 

of,  51; — Curiosities,  434; — Etymology  o^  ^^3; — Stoae, 

258  ;— View  of,  4^3  •,— W^U,  258. 


INDEX. 


Long  Acre,  258. 

Long  Meg,  143. 

Lothesley,  Manor  of,  422. 

Lotus,  the  Egyptian,  1 86. 

Low  Sunday,  234. 

Lucian's  Crono«Solon,  413. 

Ludgate,  258. 

Luton^  carved  Wainscot  at,  467, 


.H 


Macrobius,  413,  415,  455. 

Maiden  Castle,  399. 

Maiden,  405. 

Mansion-house,  258. 

Marcheta  Mulierum,  389. 

Maigaret,  St  Westminster,  Church  of,  171, 

Mark  Lane,  258. 

Marshal,  the  Earl,  373. 

Marshall,  Stephen,  389. 

Martin's,  Le  Grand,  St.  258. 

Maunday-Thursday,  Custom  on,  313,  343. 

Itfaydestone,  Clement,  his  Testimony  concerning  the  Body  of 

Henry  IV.  }32. 
Medals,  the  Reverses  of^  1 87. 
Meg,  Long,  143. 
Merchant  Taylor's  School,  25  8, 
Meretrices,  422. 
Mewse,  258. 

Midwives  formerly  baptized  Infants,  385. 
Mimicis,  a  wrong  reading  for  Inimicis,  384. 
Minories,  258. 
Mitre,  Archiepiscopal,  313. 
Monarchy,  Arguments  in  favour  of,  17. 
Money,  broken,  378. 
Monks,  manner  of  punishing,   314. 
Monument,  the,  258. 
Moon,  Saxon  I40I  of  the^  1 37. 
Moorfields,  258. 
Month's  Mind,  explained,  244. 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  36,  nore.— 177, 
Mortuaries,  460. 
Mothering-Sunday,  367, 
Mother-night,  367. 
Mylberry-trees  in  Church-yards,  347« 
Mun^mies,  Egyptian,  142. 
Museum,  British,  2^8. 


N. 

N^mes  of  Persons,  28+. 

Navigation  of  the  AncienUi  107. 

Newgate,  258. 

Newcutle  House,  23B. 

New  Inn,  2S9. 

Newport  Fagnel,  ChuTch  of,   139. 

New  River,  259. 

Nicholas,  Sl  Legendary  Story  of,  328. 

Nismei,  Amphitheatre  at,  206. 

Nonni,  461. 

Numerical  CbaractefE,  102. 

Nun,  Derivation  of,  463. 

o. 

Oak  Parliament,  452. 

Oath  used  by  William  Rufii«,  160. 

OcUves  of  Festival!,  234,  252. 

Ofierin^,  a  carious  one,  463. 

Olympian  Jupiter,  l^ple  of,  lf3,  195. 

Orui,  187. 

Oxford,  Claim  of  the  Mayor  and  Burgeues  of,  51. 


PageanU.  371. 

Palm-barley,  377. 

Palm-Sunday,  Ciutom  obtenrcd  on,  349. 

Pantheon,  195. 

Parker,  Arcbb.  great  EntertaJnroentB  given  by,  265. 

PariBbes,  when  ingtituted,  2S2. 

Parochial  Churches,  remai^able  Particulars  tn,  391. 

Pater-Noster-Row,  259. 

Paul,  St.  Commemoration  of,  46fl. 

Paul  Gemiege,  Papen  under  that  Signature,  by  whom  writteD, 

34,  note. 
Paul's,  St.  Church,  Offering  in.  463. 
Paul's,  St.  Church,  at  Rome,  199. 
Paul's,  St.  School,  259. 
Pegge,  Di.  Samuel,  34,  note;  127  note. 
Peg  Tankard,  262. 
Pennies  of  William  I.  and  IL  227. 
Philipot,  on  the  Death  of  Cardinal  Wobey,  28^  30. 
J'dyHtiiins,  College  of,  «2. 


INDEX. 

Piccadilly,  259. 
PicUWall,  146. 
Pigs  of  Lead,  29^. 
PisciniB,  396,.  470. 

Places,  Surnames  deduced  from  the  Names  of,  284. 
Plantagenet,  Richard,  Account  of,  123. 

Play  acted  in  King's  College  chapel,  82;  plays  and  pageants,  37 1. 
Plough-Monday,  235. 
Pointing,  on  the  first  Introduction  of,  178. 
Pope,  Sir  Thomas,  467. 
Popiiyay,  380. 
Porches,  Churchy  391. 
Poultry  Compter,  259. 
Powis  House,  259. 
Prelates,  Wives  of,  185. 

Printing,  Introduction  of,  209 ;  early  Specimen  of,  352. 
Privy  Garden,  259. 

Proclamation  for  celebrating  the  Coronation  and  establishing  a 
Court  of  Claims^  49. 

Q. 

Queen's  College,  Oxford,  curious  Custom  at,  48. 
Queen's  Library,  259. — Palace,  259. 

R. 

Bagland  Castle,  Mode  of  living  at,  468. 

Beading,  a  Leaden  Coffin  found  at,   128: 

Records,  where  kept,  429. 

Reformers,  intolerant  Zeal  of,  131. 

Regalls,  252. 

Registers,  Monastic,  361,376;  Whitechapel,   387. 

Religion,  Zeal  for,  a  powerful  Motive  of  Action,   13. 

Resurrection,  bas-relief  of,  at  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  436. 

Revolution,  Fragment  of  History  relative  to,   115. 

Richard  IH.  Account  of  his  Natural  Son,   123. 

Ring,  Use  of,  in  tlie  Marriage  Service,  455. 

River,  New,  259. 

Rolls,  259,  429;— Chapel,   428. 

Rood  Lane,  259. 

Rood  Loft,  393. 

Rose,  part  of  the  Clerical  Habit,  343. 

Row,  T.  Papers  under  that  Signature,  by  whom  written,   127, 

note. 
Royal  Exchange,  260. 
Runic  Inscription,  145. 
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ISBtX. 

Sables,  385. 

Sanctuary  in  the  Cinque  Ports,  270. 
Sarchophagus,  221. 
Savoy,  260. 
Saturnalia,  ^IS. 
/    Saxons,  made  little  use  of  Scripture  Namesj  28^. 
Saxon  Idols  worshipped  in  England,  157. 
Scotland  Yard,  260. 
Scutarius,  meaning  of,  214*. 
Seater,  the  Saxon  deity,  138. 
Semiramis,  145. 
Sempecta,  Signification  of,  45 9. 
Sens,  William  of,  274. 
Sentry-field,  359. 
Sepulchral  Monuments,  44(>. 
Sermons,  394. 
Sevcrus's  Wall,  1 47 . 

Shakespeare,  on  the  Articles  against  Cardinal  Wolsey,  56. 
Sheep-dogs,   170. 
Shepherds,  168. 
Shirefield,  Manor  of,  425. 
Shoi-e  Ditch,  260. 

Sinai,  Mount,  Ancient  Inscription  on  the  Rock  at,  145. 
Sion  College,  260,  431. 
Sirnamcs,    Origin  of,  284;  diflerent  Orthography  of,  287;   List 

of,  288;  derived  from  Trades,  &c.  293. 
SmectymnuUs,  Names  of  the  Authors  of,  389,  note 
Smithfield,  260. 
Somerset  House,  260. 
Sorting  Box,  161. 
Southampton,  406. 
Spittal-fields,  260. 
Spoons,  Apostle,  262. 
Staple,  Church,  165. 
Staple  Inn,  260. 
Statues  of  Kings,  436. 
Sterling,  Meaning  of  that  Word,  233. 
Stica,  227. 

Stone-henge,  306,  399. 
Stone  in  Coronation  Chair,  354. 
Stow's  Monument,  435. 
Stuart,  Charles  Edward,  Escape  of,  after  the  Battle  of  Ciriloden, 

56. 
Slukeley,  Dr.  Letter  from,  to  Dr.  Ducarel,  101;  Letter  from,  to 

Mr.  Peter  CoWmsoi^,  2.^1. 


INDBX. 

Sun,  the  Saxon  idol  of  the,  137. 
Swearing  in  DiKoune,  Ciutom  of,  158. 


Tankard,  Pej,  262. 

Tea,  with  eggs,  383. 

Temple,  260,  431. 

Temples  of  the  Ancients,  190. 

Temple  Bar,  200. 

Temple,  Inner,  library,  435. 

Tennis,  434. 

Tenurea,  Curious,  361,  379,  389,  422,  440. 

Thames,  Julius  CiEur's  Passage  over  the,  101 :  EmbanlaDCiit 

of,  398. 
Ihary's  Inn,  201. 
Theatre  of  Bacchus,  at  Athens,  201;   of  Marcus  Scauru^,  at 

Rome,  203 ;  of  R^illa,  at  Athens,  204. 
Theobald.  Arcbb.  279. 
Theseus,  Temple  of,  195. 
Thomas's,  St.  Hospital,  201. 
Tliong,  Artifice  of  the,   271. 
Thor,  the  Saxon  deity,  137,  458. 
Tobacco,  on  the  Use  and  Introduction  of,  264. 
Tokens,  Tradesmen's,   160. 
Tower,  White,  201. 
Tuiico,  the  Saxon  deity,  137. 
Tutbury,  Court  of  Honour  at,  160. 
l^tenbanger.  Mansion-house  at,  407. 

V. 

Veijuice,  471. 

Verulam,  405. 

Vespasian,  Temple  of,   195. 

Villages,  Names  of,  284. 

Vinea,  Signification  of,  318. 

Vines,  on  the  Culture  of,  in  England,  318. 

Vineyards,  the  Name  of,  retained  in  London,  323. 

Violin,  the  Origin  and  Introduction  (rf the,   I6S. 

Um -burial,  249. 

Utas,  what,  234. 

Walbrosk,  267. 
Walcote  Inscription,  180. 
Walton,  whence  derived,  105. 


IKDBX. 

Ware,  Sir  Junei,  Hiitopical  Anecdote  flmn  •  Kfamncript  of,  m 

Wuton,  T.  t  Pau&g*  in  hu  Kutarj  of  Eogliah  Poetry  explain- 
ed, 384; — Lttterfrom,  on  TjrtteDhanger  House,  407. 

Wanrick,  Earl  o{,  hi*  Device,  430. 

Waucl-bowl,  122,  note;  SQ9. 

Weaving,  the  Antiquity  of,  in  England,  329. 

Wettminatcr  Abbey,  901,  i3 7  ;— Bridge,  201;'-Hall,  26t,  437; 
— Sehool,  381. 

Westrointter,  Buildingi,  StreeU,  ko.  in,  3Si,  434. 

Whitechapel  Eegirter,  387. 

White  Frian,  432. 

Whitehall,  201,  434;— Chape),  261. 

White  Horee,  Vale  of,  145. 

Wilfred.  Bisbopof  SeUey,  2S3. 

Will.  Curioui  Clauae  in  a,  265. 

William  I.  Groats  of,  227. 

William Rufua.  Oalhuaed.by>  100; — Groate  of,  227. 

Wincheiter,  W5,  4O0,  407. 

Wincfaelsey,  Archb.  one  of  hii  Statntei,  459, 

Wive*  of  Prelate*,  185. 

Woad,  Importation  of,  331. 

Woden,  the  Saxon  deity,  137. 

WoUey,  Cardinal,  Inquiry  into  the  Death  c^  27 ; — Articles  ex- 
hibited agaisftt.  34 ; — always  pamted  in  Profile,  42 ; — bis 
Speech  to  the  Diike  of  SufToUc,  45. 

Woollen  Manufacture,  Antiquity  of,  329. 

Wool-rent,  421. 

Writ  to  provide  Uits,  Sec.  for  a  Duel,  316. 


Yeoniep,  212; — of  the  Crown,  213,  214; — oftbeGuard,  214. 

Yew-trees  in  Church  Yards,  346. 

Yoric,  406. 

Yule,  Feast  of,  366,  458. 
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